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The  equilateral  triangle  represents  the  Bank-paper, 
the  outside  space  being  filled  up  with  Bills  and  Checks 
dependent  on  Credit. 

The  foundation  of  the  Bank-paper  is  the  metallic 
coinage  in  copper,  silver,  and  gold,  in  their  respective 
proportions. 

The  basis  of  the  whole  is  Industry. 

The  Circle  represents  eternity,  and  the  legend  within 
records  a  great  commercial  truth. 
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NOTE   FROM   THE   AUTHOR. 


SECOND   EDITION. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this 
book,  the  Author  has  had  the  honour  of  cor- 
responding with  M.  Isaac  Pereire,  of  Paris,  and 
has  received  from  him  copies  of  the  evidence 
of  himself  and  his  Brother,  M.  Emile  Pereire, 
before  the  recent  French  Commission  of  Inquiry 
into  the  Bank  of  France. 

Some  additions  have  been  made  to  Chapter  X., 
for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  attention  of 
English  readers  to  the  last  admirable  work  of 
M.  Isaac  Pereire, — "  Principes  de  la  Constitution 
des  Banques,  et  de  YOrganisation  du  Credit ;"  and 
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to  Chapter  XI.,  for  the  purpose  of  shortly  notic- 
ing those  political  views,  regarding  the  freedom 
of  labor  and  trade,  which  so  essentially  concern 
the  prosperity  and  credit  of  every  country. 

The  Author  has  also  had  the  honour  of  corre- 
sponding on  the  subject  of  this  book  with  M. 
Michel  Chevalier  and  M.  Wolowski,  and  al- 
though the  Author  has  not  the  satisfaction  of 
their  concurrence  in  his  views,  yet  he  has  the 
pleasure  of  acknowledging  the  courtesy  of  their 
communications. 

The  reputation  of  M.  Wolowski,  in  France,  as 
an  authority  on  the  Bank  Question,  entitles  him 
to  respectful  attention,  and  his  opinion  on  this 
question  may  be  interesting  to  Bank  Directors 
and  Capitalists,  as  supporting  their  views.  M. 
Wolowski's  opinion  may  be  collected  from  his 
correspondence  with  the  Author,  extracts  from 
which  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 

As  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  says  : — "  there  is  always 
hope  when  people  .  .  .  listen  to  both  sides ;  it  is 
when  they  attend  only  to  one  that  errors  harden 
into  prejudices,  and  truth  itself  ceases  to  have  the 
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effect  of  truth,  by  being  exaggerated  into  false- 
hood/*  ['  On  Liberty/  page  94.] 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  other  additions, 
arising  chiefly  out  of  the  evidence  of  M.  Isaac 
Fereire,  and  his  Brother  M.  £mile  Pereire,  and 
the  correction  of  a  few  trifling  but  obvious  errors 
ci  the  Press,  this  second  edition  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  first. 

The  increase  of  bulk  in  the  present  volume,  if 
alarming  to  some,  has  been  unavoidable,  by  the 
addition  of  the  evidence  of  the  MM.  Pereire 
before  the  French  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
the  Bank  of  France,  done  into  English  and  given 
in  the  Appendix ;  together  with  Chapter  VI.  of 
M.  Isaac  Pereire's  last  work,  also  translated  into 
English. 

The  Author  considers  the  chief  worth  of  his 
volume  to  be  in  the  Appendix,  as  containing  the 
unconcerted  and  conclusive  confirmation  of  his 
views  by  the  MM.  Pereire,  Freres. 

The  Author,  in  his  Preface  to  the  First  Edition, 
alluded  to  some  slight  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween himself  and  M.  Isaac  Pereire;  but  the 
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Author  is  not  aware  that  any  difference  of  opinion 
now  exists  between  them  on  this  question. 

If  the  deplorable  consequences  of  our  present 
Banking  System  do  not  fix  the  attention  of  a 
commercial  community  and  bring  them  together, 
as  one  united  body,  to  demand  from  the  Govern- 
ment a  change  in  conformity  with  sound  princi- 
pies,  the  discouragement,  to  those  who  have  de- 
voted their  time  and  thoughts  to  this  subject,  will 
be  so  great  that,  probably,  further  efforts  will  be 
abandoned,  and  the  affliction  of  the  Bank  Act, 
under  which  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country 
are  suffering,  will  remain,  until  removed  by  the 
more  enlightened  intelligence  of  some  future  and 
perhaps  distant  generation. 

To  wait  for  an  enlightened  Government  to  ori- 
ginate this  change,  or  to  expect  aoy  Government 
to  take  the  initiative  in  a  change  against  which 
will  be  brought  to  bear  the  most  powerful  in- 
fluence of  wealth  in  the  country,  is,  in  effect,  the 
abandonment  of  the  interests  of  the  community 
to  the  selfish  interests  or  ignorance  of  a  party. 

The  Author  can  only  invite  the  careful  atten- 
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tion  of  his  readers  to  the  admirable  and  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  MM.  Pereire,  given  in  the 
Appendix. 

Here  we  have  the  results  of  the  long  experi- 
ence of  two  most  honorable  men,  whose  successful 
industry  has  made  them  great  capitalists,  and 
whose  names»  as  financiers  and  bankers,  are 
justly  esteemed  not  only  in  their  own  country  but 
throughout  the  world. 

That  the  Author,  without  any  previous  com- 
munication with  these  two  distinguished  au- 
thorities or  any  previous  knowledge  of  their  views 
on  this  subject,  should  have  found  his  own  views, 
in  every  principle  and  in  all  important  particu- 
lars, confirmed  by  them,  is  to  himself  personally 
very  gratifying,  but  it  will  be  much  more  so  if  it 
should  give  additional  confidence  to  his  readers, 
especially  as  he  claims  nothing  from  his  own 
personal  experience  in  commercial  or  financial 
affairs. 

The  Author  has  been  invited  to  throw  off  the 
disguise,  which  he  has  so  long  maintained,  and 
to  affix  his  name  to  this  new  edition  of  his  book, 
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for  more  effectual  cooperation  with  MM.  Pereire 
in  Paris  and  with  a  few  others  in  this  country. 
But  he  has  no  personal  object  to  serve  and  no 
wish  to  be  classed  among  political  agitators ; 
moreover,  he  believes  that  his  opinion  on  most 
questions  of  politics  and  finance  are  in  advance 
of  the  times  and  likely  to  be  misinterpreted,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  two  fanciful  emblems  which 
he  has  rashly  affixed  to  this  volume,  at  the  risk 
of  reducing  very  considerably  the  number  of  his 
readers.     But  he  does  not  write  only  for   the 
present  generation,  nor  does  he  intend  to  answer 
rude  and  ignorant  criticisms,  and  he  does  not 
believe  that  his  name,  if  known,  would  have  the 
smallest  effect  in  extending  the   sphere   of  his 
cooperation  with  those  who  agree  with  him  in 
opinion. 

He,  therefore,  prefers  remaining  in  the  free- 
dom of  obscurity  as  the  Friend  of  the  People 
and 

The  Author  op 
"The  People's  Blue  Book." 

Ut  Jul^y  1866. 
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FIBST  EDITION. 


The  outline  of  this  work  was  written  in  the  year 
1858,  and  was  th^n  laid  aside,  as,  at  that  time, 
the  Bank  Act  did  not  appear  to  receive  the  at- 
tention which  a  subject  of  such  importance  de- 
served from  the  Public. 

The  pamphlet  of  M.  Pereire,  published  in 
Paris,  in  December,  1864,  entitled,  "  La  Banque 
de  France,  et  TOrganisation  du  Credit  en  France," 
having  revived  some  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  as  the  whole  question  of  the  Bank  Charter 
Act  of  1844  will,  probably,  be  brought  before 
a  new  Parliament  next  jear^  1  have  been  in* 
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duced  to  fill  up  and  complete  mjr  original  out- 
line, with  additions,  showing  wherein  I  differ 
with  M.  Pereire  in  some  of  his  reasoning  and 
conclusions ;  though,  in  the  main  principle  we 
agree.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  his 
object  is  the  establishment  of  another  Bank  of 
France,  or  another  Financial  Association,  on  new 
and  enlarged  principles,  with  the  view  of  forcing 
the  existing  Bank  of  France  to  adopt  those  prin- 
ciples. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  quite  a  fair  test  of  M. 
Pereire's  arguments  to  try  them  as  applicable  to 
the  Bank  of  England ;  nor  would  the  proof  that 
they  are  inapplicable  to  the  Bank  of  England  be 
conclusive  against  his  object,  which  is  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  Bank  of  France, 
the  constitution  of  the  two  Banks  being,  in 
some  respects,  essentially  different. 

But  the  main  principle  seems  to  be  applicable 
to  the  National  Banks  of  both  countries. 

I  have,  therefore,  assimilated  the  title  of  my 
book  to  that  of  M.  Pereire's  brochure^  as  being 
well  chosen  for  the  object,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
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to  me  to  find  that,  on  the  question  of  making 
the  Bank  of  England  a  means  for  the  Organisa- 
tion  of  Credit  in  England,  I  am  confirmed  in 
my  opinion  by  so  eminent  an  authority  as  M. 
Pereire. 

But,  as  *'  Historicus  "  has  said,  in  one  of  his 
recent  Letters  in  the  ^' Times :'' — "It  is  a  la- 
mentable but  certain  fact  that,  the  hardest  and 
best  work  that  is  done  in  the  world  is  often  that 
which  is  least  appreciated/' 

Being  quite  of  that  way  of  thinking,  I  am 
prepared  to  expect  that  my  views  and  opinions 
will  meet  with  much  opposition  from  a  large 
class  of  Capitalists  and  Financiers ;  and,  after 
all  care,  much  may  be  left  open  to  just  cri- 
ticism. 

My  only  object  being  to  see  our  National 
Bank  and  Credit  placed  on  a  safe  basis,  and 
conducted  on  sound  and  intelligible  principles, 
I  am  desirous  of  correcting  my  own  views  on 
the  subject  by  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent 
and  practical  men  in  all  countries ;  and,  for  this 
object,  I  should  give  my  best  attention  to  any 
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remarks  with  which  they  may  favor  me,  through 
my  Puhhshers. 

But,  however  imperfectly  the  principles  here 
laid  down  may  be  explained,  and  however  feebly 
supported,  I  have  a  very  strong  conviction  that, 
sooner  or  later,  these  principles  will  be  carried 
out  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  also  by  the 
Bank  of  France. 

Under  such  conviction,  this  work  is  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Public,  by  a  Friend  of 
the  People,  and 

The  Author  of 
"The  People's  Blue  Book." 

London,  Ut  July,  1866. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


THE    BANK    CHARTER   ACT. 


No  public  measure,  of  equal  importance,  has  ever 
passed  through  so  much  good  and  evil  report, 
with  so  little  understanding  of  its  true  character, 
as  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844. 

This  Act  has  beeu  ever  since  the  subject  of 
vehement  comment,  for  and  against.  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  have  sat 
in  judgment  upon  it.  Numerous  witnesses 
have  recorded  their  opinions  of  it,  in  answer  to 
the  volumes  of  questions  submitted  to  them,  and 
ponderous  Blue  Books  have  given  these  Questions 
and  Answers  to  the  world.     But,  to  this  day, 
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men  of  commercial  experience  and  men  of  intel- 
lectual renown  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  real  eflFects 
of  this  famous  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844. 

It  is,  however,  a  significant  fact  that,  the 
great  Capitalists  are  almost  universally  in  favor 
of  it,  and  that,  almost  everybody  else,  —  who 
knows  anything  about  it, — is  against  it.  This  is 
significant  of  its  actual  operation  and  effects. 

It  will  be  shown  that,  these  effects  are  much 
more  favorable  to  lenders  than  to  borrowers, 
and  that,  as  the  borrowers  are  alw^ays  the  most 
numerous,  the  opponents  of  this  measure  very 
far  outnumber  its  advocates. 

If  this  be  no  argument  against  the  Act,  yet, 
it  is  a  strong  ground  for  inquiry ;  and  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  this  Act  has  worked  injuriously 
to  the  trade  ;and  industry  of  the  country,  and 
that,  it  is  founded  on  erroneous  principles,  the 
case  for  repeal  is  proved,  notwithstanding  that 
the  Act  may  have  worked  to  the  profit  of  the 
Bank  of  England  and  to  certain  large  capitalists. 

The  present  object  is  to  prove  this  case. 

The  main  enactments  of  the  existing  Bank 
Charter  Act  are  five. 

1.  It  establishes  two  separate  and  distinct 
departments,  the  one  for  the  issue  of  bank-notes, 

other  for  the  ordinary  banking  business. 

2.  It  enacts  that,  the  Bank  of  England  shall 
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transfer  fonrteen  millions  of  Government  Secu- 
rities to  the  Issue  Department,  and  shall  receive 
from  that  department  the  same  amount  of  bank- 
notes; and  enacts  that,  the  Issue  Department 
shall  issue  to  the  public  bank-notes  to  the  same 
amount  for  any  quantity  of  gold  bullion  which 
may  be  brought  into  that  department  for  the 
purchase  of  such  notes,  and  shall  repay  sove- 
reigns, on  demand,  for  all  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England  presented  to  the  Issue  Department  by 
the  public. 

3.  It  limits  the  issue  of  notes  by  country 
banks,  according  to  the  average  of  their  circu- 
lation up  to  a  certain  time. 

4.  It  prohibits  the  establishment  of  new 
country  banks  of  issue. 

5.  It  provides  that,  if  any  of  the  country 
banks  should  cease  to  issue  notes,  the  Bank  of 
England  shall  be  authorised  to  issue  notes, 
without  any  deposit  of  securities  or  bullion,  to 
the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  lapsed  issues  of 
such  country  banks. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  the  Bank  of 
England,  so  far  as  banking  is  concerned,  is  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  every  other  bank  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  only  the  largest  bank  amongst 
many  others,  with  a  special  and  very  good  cus- 
tomer, the  Government. 

B  2 
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Mr.  Samuel  Jones  Loyd,  (now  Lord  Overstone) 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  principal  framer 
of  this  Act,  and  who  is  avowedly  its  most  strenu- 
ous supporter,  imperatively  declares  that,  the  Issue 
Department  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  Banking 
Department  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  has  no 
more  to  do  with  it  than  any  other  bank. 

The  fact  that  the  bank-note  still  bears  the 
name  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  is  signed  on 
behalf  of  that  corporation,  has  perpetuated  the 
illusion  of  the  division  of  one  and  the  same  body 
into  two  subordinate  departments,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disavowal  of  any  such  idea  by  the  author 
of  this  curious  coutrivance.  But  that  is  only  the 
illusion  of  the  ignorant,  and  it  is  quite  immate- 
rial if,  in  the  consideration  of  tlie  wliole  question, 
the  fact  be  borne  in  mind  that,  the  Issue  Depart- 
ment is  quite  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  is  wholly  and  entirely  an 
office  of  the  State  for  the  manufacture  of  bank- 
notes,— as  the  Royal  Mint  is  for  the  coiuuge  of 
sovereigns. 

It  is  important  that  this  should  be  borne  in 
mind  for  a  correct  understanding  of  the  present 
question,  for  it  will  be  maintained  that,  the 
Government,  and  not  the  Bank  of  England, 
authorises  the  issue  of  the  notes,  and,  therefore, 
that    the    Government,    and    not    the   Bunk,    is 
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responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  notes  in  gold 
on  demand,  just  as  the  Government  is  responsible 
for  the  gold  and  silver  coin,  of  standard  weight 
and  purity. 

This  view  of  the  case,  though  very  important 
in  its  bearing  and  consequences,  seems  to  have 
been  generally  overlooked ;  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted by  Lord  Overstone  to  be  consistent  with  all 
that  he  has  ever  written  or  declared  in  evidence 
before  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
on  the  subject. 

Lord  Overstone  is  a  very  eminent  authority  on 
the  subject,  but  this  admission  made  by  him  will 
go  a  long  way  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  his  reasoning 
and  conclusions. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  notice,  presently,  some 
of  his  fallacies,  which  are  so  many  obstructions 
to  a  right  view  of  this  question. 

That  the  great  capitalists  will  be  the  last  to  be 
brought  to  look  at  this  question  in  the  right  point 
of  view  is  only  w^hat  is  to  be  expected,  but  that 
will  be  of  little  consequence  when  it  is  clearly 
seen  and  understood  by  the  community.  The 
Land-owners  were  the  last  to  see  the  im- 
policy of  the  Gom-laws,  but,  when  understood 
by  the  People,  those  foolish  and  unjust  laws  were 
soon  repealed. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


FALLACIES    EXPOSED. 


Lord  Overstone  says  : — "  A  paper  circulation 
is  the  substitution  of  paper,  with  a  view  to 
economy  and  convenience,  in  the  place  of  the 
precious  metals. 

"The  amount  of  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
equal  to  what  would  have  been  the  amount  of  a 
metallic  circulation ;  and  of  this,  the  best  measure 
is  the  influx,  or  efflux,  of  bullion. 

On  this  ground  I  must  assume  that  fluctua- 
tions of  the  bullion  constitute  the  correct  standard 
by  which  to  measure  a  paper-currency."* 

If  this  maxim  were  strictly  carried  out,  it  would 
lead  to  universal  ruin. 

Lord  Overstone  says;  Eight  millions  are  a  satis- 
factory minimum  reserve  in  gold ;  but  for  this 
opinion  he  gives  no  reason,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  see  how  this  is  consistent  with  his  opinion, 
before  quoted,  on  a  paper  circulation. 

•Metallic  and  Paper- currency,  p.  191. 
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The  object  of  a  paper  circulation  is  simply  to 
economise  the  coin,  and,  to  that  extent,  the  capital 
of  the  country. 

The  greater  the  extent  to  which  that  economy 
can  be  carried  with  perfect  safety  to  the  commu- 
nity, the  greater  will  be  the  advantage  to  the 
country  from  the  adoption  of  a  mixed  circulation 
of  gold  and  paper. 

Paper  is  used  to  take  the  place  of  coin  because 
paper  costs  nothing,  and  gold  costs  much,  and 
both  perform  exactly  the  same  work. 

The  only  question,  therefore,  is,  to  what  extent 
paper  can  be  substituted  for  gold  with  perfect 
safety  to  the  community. 

According  to  Lord  Overstone,  Eight  millions 
are  a  satisfactory  minimum  reserve  in  gold.  He 
would,  therefore,  admit  that  less  would  be  a  more 
satisfactory  minimum  reserve  in  gold,  if  equally 
safe.     But  that  is  the  question. 

Now,  the  reasoning  which  will  show  the  mini- 
mum reserve  of  eight  millions  in  gold  to  be  per- 
fectly safe,  will  also  show  the  minimum  reserve 
of  two  millions  in  gold  to  be  equally  safe  ;  or,  if  it 
fail  to  show  that,  it  will  show  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  of  these  reserves  would  be  safe. 
But,  according  to  Lord  Overstone, — "  a  paper 
circulation  should  vary  in  amount  exactly  as  the  cir- 
culation would  have  varied  had  it  been  metallic ;'' 
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"  and  that,"  he  eays,  "  is  the  only  sound  principle 
of  cturency." 

This,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  is  the  great 
fallacy  of  the  Act  of  1844. 

Again,  Lord  Overstone  says: — "Management 
of  the  Currency  means  regulating  the  paper  is* 
sues  by  the  fluctnations  of  the  bullion,  and 
Diisraanagement  consists  either  in  putting  out 
large  quantities  of  paper-money  and  rapidly 
calling  them  in  again,  when  there  is  a  cor- 
responding increase  or  decrease  of  the  bullion : 
or,  in  taking  in  large  quantities  of  bullion,  and 
not  putting  forth  notes  against  it.  By  this 
rule  I  contend  that  all  issues  of  paper-money, 
whether  Hank  of  England  or  Country  issues, 
ought  to  be  judged,  and  that  their  measures 
must,  in  every  instance,  be  condemned,  or  ap- 
proved, in  proportion  as  they  conform  to,  or 
violate  it."* 

Now,  it  is  a  fact,  as  will  be  presently  shown, 
thnt  the  Issue  Department  does  not  produce  such 
a  correspondence  between  the  paper-money  and 
the  bullion,  and  that  there  never  can  be,  and 
nevfr  ought  to  be,  any  such  correspondence 
between  them. 

Gold,  although  used  for  money,  is  also  an 
article  of  merchandise,  and  is  subject  to  the  same 
•  loiit.  p.  202. 
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natural  laws  which  regulate  all  other  articles  of 
merchandise. 

A  free  trade  in  gold  must  always  exist,  and  to 
say  that  the  convertibility  of  bank-notes,  payable 
in  gold  on  demand,  can  be  endangered,  so  long 
as  the  issuers  of  the  notes  possess  the  means  of 
purchasing  gold,  and  gold  is  to  be  purchased,  is 
an  unintelligible  proposition. 

If  the  supply  of  gold  be  equal  to  the  demand, 
and  the  means  of  obtaining  gold  be  equal  to  the 
occasion  for  it,  it  must  be  as  unnecessary  to  keep 
in  hand  a  stock  of  gold  more  than  sufficient  to 
meet  the  ordinary  demand,  as  to  keep  in  hand  a 
stock  of  any  other  goods  more  than  sufficient  to 
meet  the  ordinary  demand. 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  it  is  considered  sufficient 
to  keep  in  hand  a  stock  enough  to  meet  the  ordi- 
nary demand. 

Why  should  the  rule  for  gold  be  diflFerent  from 
the  rule  for  cotton,  when  both  are  dealt  with  oh 
commodities  ? 

A  small  stock  of  gold  has  always  proved  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  ordinary  demand  for  gold  a% 
money. 

Who  ever  wanted  to  convert  his  bank-notes  into 
gold  to  any  large  amount,  unless  he  wanted  the 
gold  to  send  abroad  in  payment  for  goods,  or  to 
export  as  merchandise? 
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And  who  ever  found  any  difficulty  in  converting 
his  notes  into  gold  to  any  amount,  since  notes 
were  payable  in  gold  ? 

When  has  the  Bank  of  England  note  been  of 
less  value  than  the  sovereign  ? 

At  no  time  has  the  sovereign  been  preferred  to 
the  bank-note,  since  it  was  made  payable  in  gold 
on  demand. 

The  Banking  Department  of  the  Bank  of 
England  has  often  been  severely  pressed  to  supply 
the  demands,  but  the  diflSculty  has  always  been 
as  much  to  find  the  notes  as  the  gold,  and  to  the 
public  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  which  of 
the  two  they  carried  away. 

The  greatest  run  ever  made  on  the  Bank  of 
England  was  in  1825,  and  then  it  was  saved  from 
stoppage  only  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  one 
million  of  unburnt  one-pound  notes.  These  were 
eagerly  taken  by  the  public,  so  perfectly,  at  that 
momentous  crisis,  was  the  note  held  equal  to 
the  gold.  Great  authorities  say  that,  the 
bank-note  was  then  in  imminent  peril,  but 
on  what  ground  they  say  so  does  not  appear, 
for  the  very  reverse  was  then  proved  to  be  the 
truth. 

Since  1819,  the  Bank  of  England  note  has 
never  been  exposed  to  the  slightest  risk  of  de- 
preciation. 
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This  fact,  proved  by  experience,  is  confirmed 
by  science. 

We  see  and  know  that  the  solvency  of  a  re- 
sponsible  issuer  is  a  coipplete  and  sufficient  gua- 
rantee for  convertibility. 

We  accept  the  evidence  from  experience,  that 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of  Scotland 
have  been  solvent  and  responsible  issuers,  and 
have  furnished  practical  and  trust-worthy  security 
for  solvency  and  convertibility. 

The  Bank  of  England,  when  so  near  a  stop- 
page in  1825,  was  then,  and  always  has  been, 
solvent. 

It  wanted  then,  what  it  accidentally  found,  the 
notes.  These  it  has  often  wanted  since,  but  if  it 
had  found  them  since,  the  Act  of  1844  would 
have  rendered  them  useless. 

The  radical  defect  of  this  Act  is  that,  it  prevents 
the  means  of  supplying  the  want.  It  secures  a 
solvent  and  convertible  currency,  but  that  was 
secure  before. 

The  machinery  of  the  Issue  Department  has 
secured  solvency  and  convertibility,  which  were 
already  secure ;  but  it  has,  on  several  occasions, 
spread  insolvency  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
has  retarded  the  progress  of  the  greatest  com- 
mercial country  in  the  world,  by  an  undue  and 
wholly  unnecessary  restriction  of  the  circulating 
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medium,  thereby  enhancing  the  price  of  money 
and  lowering  credit. 

Lord  Overstone  says: — "It  is  the  universal 
law  of  human  afiairs  that  every  good  must  be 
purchased  at  its  appointed  price,  and  no  country 
can  expect  to  enjoy  the  double  advantages  of  a 
currency  regulated  by  a  fixed  metallic  standard, 
without  submitting  to  the  occasional  inconve- 
niences and  pressure  which  are  the  indispensa- 
ble means  for  accomplishing  that  end." 

This  long  sentence  begins  and  ends  with  a 
simple  truism. 

The  appointed  price,  and  the  indispensable 
means,  constitute  the  question,  which  Lord  Over- 
stone  seems  to  think  he  has  answered  by  a  ge- 
neral truism.  This  is  the  more  strange  when 
compared  with  his  explanation  of  the  object 
of  a  paper-circulation,  before  given  in  his  own 
words. 

It  will  be  shown  that,  the  occasional  inconve- 
niences  and  pressure  are  not  the  appointed  price 
of  a  paper-circulation  regulated  by  a  fixed  metal- 
lie  standard,  if  properly  regulated,  and  that,  when 
the  occasional  inconveniences  and  pressure  do 
occur,  the  fixed  metallic  standard  will  be  in  no 
manner  the  cause. 

With  regard  to  the  separation  of  the  Issue  and 
BanYmg  Departments,  Lord  Overstone  says : — 
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"  The  only  object  of  the  proposed  separation 
of  the  departments  of  the  Bank  of  England  is,  to 
obtain  an  effectual  security  for  the  regulation  of 
the  amount  of  the  paper-circulation  of  the  country 
in  correspondence  with  the  fluctuations  of  the 
bullion,  such  regulation  beifig  deenied  essential 
for  the  certain  maintenance,  under  all  circum- 
stances, of  the  convertibility  of  paper  issues  and 
specie." 

The  true  answer  to  this  is  that,  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  a  Bank  that  administers  a  paper-currency 
in  exchange  for  gold,  or  in  lieu  of  gold,  to  have 
no  other  end  in  view  than  that  of  preserving  its 
paper  strictly,  correctly,  and  invariably,  upon  a 
level  with  the  value  of  gold. 

The  separation  of  the  departments  of  the  Bank 
of  England  can  never  obtain  an  effectual  security 
for  the  regulation  of  the  amount  of  the  paper- 
circulation  of  the  country  in  correspondence  with 
the  fluctuations  of  the  bullion. 

Experience  was  not  required  to  show  the  fal- 
lacy of  Lord  Overstone's  extraordinary  assertion, 
the  more  extraordinary  when  made  by  a  banker 
of  his  experience. 

The  fallacy  has  been  already  shown  in  the 
actual  fluctuations  between  Bank  of  England 
Notes  and  Bullion ;  but  when  the  amount  of  the 
paper  circulation  of  the  country  is  brought  iulo 
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the  question,  it  is  difficult  to  find  words  to  ex- 
press the  astonishment  at  such  a  statement  as 
this  by  Lord  Overstone. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  Chairman  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  Inquiry  on  the  Bank  Act 
of  1844,  said: — "I  anticipate  from  the  adop- 
tion of  this  measure  a  less  fluctuation  in  the 
amount  of  the  circulation — a  less  fluctuation  in 
the  range  of  prices ;  but  I  am  not  so  unreason- 
ably sanguine  as  to  suppose  that  it  will  put  an 
end  to  all  speculation,  and  to  all  miscalculation 
in  commercial  matters.  .  .  .  We  can  prevent  an 
additional  stimulus  being  given  to  a  rise  of 
prices,  and  undue  speculations  by  the  influence 
of  an  ill-regulated  currency,  and  this  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  legislature  to  attempt." 

These  anticipated  efiects  have  been  in  no  way 
realised.  The  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  the 
circulation  have  not  been  less ;  nor  have  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  range  of  prices  been  less ;  but 
in  both  cases  greater. 

It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  attempt 
to  influence  prices  by  regulations  of  the  currency, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  do  so  by  any  such  means. 
Prices  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  the 
relative  supply  and  demand,  and  can  be  in  no 
way  affected  by  the  amount  of  notes  in  circula- 
tion.    All  experience  confirms  this  principle.     It 
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is  not  found  that  prices  vary  according  to  the 
amount  of  notes  in  circulation.  Currency,  as 
will  be  presently  shown,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
prices,  the  real  use  of  currency  being  to  circulate 
commodities  and  transfer  debt. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE  FALSE  CURRENCY  PRINCIPLE. 

"  That  when  Bank  Notes  are  permitted  to  be 
issued,  the  number  in  circulation  should  always 
be  exactly  equal  to  the  Coin  which  would  be  in 
circulation  if  they  did  not  exist/' 

This  principle  is  contained  in  the  Evidence  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Jones  Loyd,  (now  Lord  Overstone) 
before  the  Committee  on  Banks  of  Issue,  1840. 
Question  2663-4. 

The  following  are  his  words  : 

"  The  precious  metals  converted  into  Coin 
constitute  the  money  of  each  coimtry.  That 
Coin  circulates  sometimes  in  kind ;  but  in  highly 
advanced  countries  it  is  represented,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  paper  notes,  promising  to  pay  the  coin 
to  bearer  on  demand,  those  notes  being  of  such 
a  nature  in  principle,  that  the  increase  of  them 
supplants  coin  to  an  equal  amount.  When  these 
notes  are  in  use,  the  metallic  coin,  together  with 
these  notes,  constitutes  the  money,  or  currency 
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of  the  country.  Now,  this  money  is  marked  by 
certain  distinguishing  characteristics;  first oi  all, 
that  its  amount  is  determined  by  the  laws  which 
apportion  the  precious  metals  to  the  different 
countries  of  the  world ;  secondly^  that  it  is  in 
every  country  the  common  measure  of  the  value 
of  all  other  commodities,  the  standard  by  re- 
ference to  which  the  value  of  every  other  com-  ' 
modity  is  ascertained,  and  every  contract  ful- 
filled ;  and  thirdly,  it  becomes  the  common 
medium  of  exchange  for  the  adjustment  of  all 
transactions  equally  at  all  times,  between  all 
persons,  and  in  all  places.  It  has,  further,  the 
quality  of  discharging  those  functions  in  endless 
succession.  Now,  I  conceive  that  neither  de- 
posits nor  bills  of  exchange  in  any  way  possess 
these  qualities.  In  the  first  place  the  amount 
of  them  is  not  determined  by  the  laws  which 
determine  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  in 
each  country.  In  the  second  place,  they  will  in 
no  respect  serve  as  a  common  measure  of  value, 
or  a  standard  by  reference  to  which  we  can 
measure  the  relative  values  of  all  other  things ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  they  do  not  possess  that 
power  of  universal  exchangeability  which  belongs 
to  the  money  of  the  country." 

From  the  foregoing  evidence  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Witness  used  the  words  "  Currency  " 
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and  "  Circulating  Medium,"  as  synonymous. 
Several  other  high  authorities,  examined  before 
the  same  Committee,  confirmed  that  opinion. 

In  Lord  Overstone's  opinion,  money  and 
currency  are  identical,  and  include  the  coined 
metallic  money,  and  the  paper  notes  promising 
to  pay  the  bearer  coin  on  demand.  He  says 
that  the  characteristic  of  their  being  money  is, 
that  they  are  received  equally  at  "  all  times,  be- 
tween  all  persons,  and  in  all  places'^  He  ex- 
cludes bills  of  exchange  from  the  designation  of 
currency,  because  "  they  do  not  possess  that 
power  of  universal  exchangeability  which  belongs 
to  the  money  of  the  country." 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  definition  more 
fatal  than  this  is,  to  the  opinion  so  expressed ; 
for,  if  this  definition  be  the  true  one,  then  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  money  or  currency  at  all.  In 
the  first  place,  it  at  once  excludes  the  whole  of 
the  issues  of  bank  notes.  The  notes  of  a -hank 
in  the  remote  district  of  Cumberland,  would  not 
be  current  in  Cornwall,  therefore,  not  being  re- 
ceived equally  at  "  all  times,  between  all  persons, 
andifi  all  places,''  they  are  not  currency. 

Again,  the  notes  of  a  bank  in  Cornwall  would 
not  be  current  in  Cumberland,  therefore,  they 
are  not  currency.  We  may  almost  say  that 
there  are  no  country  bank  notes  which  have  a 
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general  currency  throughout  England,  therefore 
no  Country  Bank  Notes  are  received  equally  at 
"a//  times^  between  all  persons,  and  in  all 
places ; "  therefore,  no  Country  Bank  Notes  are 
Currency. 

Till  within  the  last  45  years,  the  Notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England  had  scarcely  any  currency 
beyond  London  and  Lancashire,  a  preference 
being  then  universally  given  to  local  notes  in 
country  districts,  therefore  Bank  of  England 
Notes  had  not  a  power  of  "  universal  exchange- 
ability ; "  therefore  they  were  not  currency. 

If  this  test  is  to  be  applied,  the  claims  of  all 
Bank  Notes  to  be  considered  as  Currency  are 
annihilated  at  once. 

The  acceptance  of  a  Baring,  or  a  Rothschild, 
or  of  Lord  Overstone  himself,  would  be  received 
in  payment  of  a  debt  by  a  far  larger  circle  of 
persons  than  the  notes  of  an  obsciure  and  remote 
country  bank.  But  Lord  Overstone  excludes 
Bills  from  the  term,  "  Currency,"  because  their 
amount  is  not  determined  by  the  laws  which  de- 
termine the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  in 
each  country.  But  is  the  amount  of  Bank  Notes 
determined  by  these  laws  ? 

He  says  that  the  increase  of  Bank  Notes  only 
supplants  Coin  to  an  equal  amount ;  but  this  is 
a  most  extraordinary  assertio/j  fov  a  Banker  to 
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like  copper,  is  merely  coined  into  snia 
,  called  shillings,  etc.,  which  are  made  t 
urrent  above  their  intrinsic  value,  and  ai 
legal  tender  for  a  very  trifling  amoun 
it  cannot  be  used  in  the  adjustment  of  a 
3tion8,  therefore  it  is  not  received  equal! 
U  times,  between  all  parties^  and  in  a 
: "  therefore,  it  is  not  Currency, 
re  are  other  countries  where  Gold  is  nc 
1  tender,  therefore  it  fails  to  satisfy  Lor 
ione's  test,  therefore,  gold  is  not  Currency 
{  easy  to  see  that  there  is  no  substance,  c 
al  whatever  that  will  not  fail  under  thi 
nd  therefore,  there    is    no  such  thiny  a 
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a  greater  degree  of  circulating  power  than  a  Bill 
of  Exchange.     To  all  those  who  hold  the  doc- 
trine that  Bills  of  Exchange  are  not  currency, 
or  circulating  mediuno,  the  answer  is  short  and 
simple : — that  even  if  the   allegation  were  true, 
it  is  nothing  to  the   purpose,  because  it  only 
goes  to  show  that  there  are  different  species  of 
currency,  or  circulating  medium,  some  of  more 
eligible  descriptions  than  others.     But  the  alle- 
gation is  not  true,  and  the  fallacy  and  absurdity 
of  it  are  here  shown.     To  prove  the  entire  fallacy 
of  Lord  Overstone's  doctrine  on  this  subject ; — 
he  maintains  that  only  Promissory  Notes  pay- 
able on  demand  are  currency.     But  would  not 
Notes  payable  one  day,  one  hour,  or  one  minute, 
after  demand  be  currency  ?     Are  not  Bank  Post 
Bills,  payable  seven  days  after  sight,  currency  ? 
Where  is  it  possible  to  draw   the  line  ?     The 
same    argument    applies    to    one    month,   two 
months,  three    months,  or   any  longer  period. 
The  answer  is  clear,  that  they  are  all  species  of 
currency,  though  differing  in   degree,  and  the 
distinction  between  them  is  untenable. 

But  though  Lord  Overstone's  criterion  of  a 
Currency  be  fatal  to  his  own  view,  what  would  he 
gain  by  it  if  it  were  admitted  ?  For,  what  is  it 
that  exists  in  all  places,  in  all  times,  and  among 
almost  all  persons? 
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The  answer  is — Debt  Ob  Services  Due. 

And  what  is  it  that  is  universally  required  to 
measure,  record,  and  transfer  them  ? 

Some  material. 

But  we  see  that  all  Currencies  are  more  or  less 
local,  none  are  universal.  The  idea,  or  want, 
alone  is  universal.  The  uotes  of  a  Country 
Banker,  only  circulating  in  his  own  neighbour- 
hood,  are  like  a  country  patois;  each  district 
has  its  own.  A  national  currency  rises  to  the 
dignity  of  a  language.  But  even  that  is  only 
local  on  a  larger  scale.  The  ideas  only  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  are  universal.  The  only 
true  idea  of  a  Currency  is,  that  it  is  the — Re- 
presentation Of  Transferable  Debt  ;  and 
that,  Whatever  represents  transferable  debt 
IS  Currency. 

All  persons,  except  those  who  advocate  an  in- 
convertible paper  currency,  agree  that  a  paper 
currency  must  represent  some  article  of  value, 
and  bullion  has  been  generally  chosen  for  that 
purpose.  Now,  the  idea  has  occurred  to  a  great 
many  persons,  that  if  it  be  necessary  only  that  a 
paper  currency  should  represent  some  article  of 
value,  why  should  it  not  represent  any  or  all 
articles  of  value,  such  as  Land,  Corn,  Silk,  or 
any  other  commodity,  and  among  others,  the 
public  funds  ?     And  this  has  actually  been  tried 
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in  several  instances,  yet  they  have  universally 
failed,  and  in  many  cases  have  been  attended 
with  the  most  dreadful  calamities.  Now,  as  this 
has  uniformly  happened,  and  must  happen,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  there  must  be  some  radi- 
cal error  in  the  principle,  and  that  it  must  oppose 
some  great  law  of  nature. 

And  this  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most 
momentous  problem  in  political  economy : — Why 
is  it  improper  to  issue  a  paper  currency  on  any 
other  basis  than  that  of  bullion  P 

All  the  most  eminent  British  Statesmen  have 
instinctively  resisted  such  proposals,  although  re- 
peatedly pressed  to  do  so.  No  doubt,  it  has  been 
a  most  fortunate  instinct  for  the  country;  but 
certainly  all  their  reasonings  on  the  subject  have 
not  followed  their  instinct. 

The  Bank  Act  of  1 844  was  the  first  occasion 
on  which  a  small  bit  of  this  fatal  theory  was  in- 
troduced, which,  if  only  followed  out  to  its  legi- 
timate conclusion  would  reproduce  in  this  country 
the  horrors  of  the  Mississippi  scheme  in  France. 
But  though  the  British  Parliament,  by  a  blind 
unreasoning  instinct,  has  always,  with  the  excep- 
tion just  named,  resisted  such  fatal  advice,  this 
will  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  Science.  This 
was  the  error  which  brought  the  name  of  John 
Law  into   such   unhappy  notoriety,  about  160 
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years  ago.  He  was  the  great  advocate  of  what 
is  now  the  popular  cry — basing  a  paper  cur- 
rency upon  any  article  of  value  besides  bul- 
lion. The  only  difference  between  him  and  our 
greatest  statesmen  is,  that  he  carried  out  their 
arguments  to  their  legitimate  conclusion.  He 
had  the  opportunity  of  carrying  this  theory  into 
effect,  and  the  result  was  ruin. 

This  has  been  so  fully  and  clearly  shown  by 
Mr.  Macleod,  in  his  admirable  work  on  "The 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking,"  etc.,  that  it  is 
€nly  necessary  to  refer  to  that  work,*  from  which 
these  remarks  on  Currency  are,  for  the  most 
part,  abridged.  As  the  same  writer  adds  : — "  A 
moment's  consideration  will  show  that  the  theory 
of  basing  a  paper  currency  on  commodities  in- 
volves this  palpable  contradiction  in  terms,  that 
one  can  buy  commodities,  and  also  have  the  money 
as  tceliy 

The  origin  of  the  Public  Debt  of  this  country 
was  Bank  of  England'  Stock,  which  was  advanced 
to  the  Government,  in  consideration  of  privileges 
conferred,  and  as  these  advances  wTre  made  from 
time  to  time,  increasing  the  Public  Debt  to  the 
same  amount,  the  Bank  was  allowed  to  issue 
notes   to  the  exact  amount  of  its  capital,  z.  e. 

♦  "The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking."    By  Henry 
JDuDniu^  Macleod,  Esq.    Longman  and  Co.     1855. 
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the  Public  Debt,  and  this  permission  still  con- 
tinues. 

If  this  permission  had  been  carried  out  to  its 
legitimate  conclusion,  the  National  Debt  and  the 
capital  of  the  Bank  of  England  would  have,  been 
one  and  the  same  thing,  and  the  paper  notes  of 
the  Bank  would  have  been  nearly  £800,000,000. 

As  Mr.  Macleod  observes;  this  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  as  erro- 
neous as  the  Mississippi  scheme,  and  if  this 
principle  had  been  carried  out  much  further,  it 
must  have  ended  in  universal  ruin ;  but  that,  in 
all  these  cases,  such  as  the  Mississippi  scheme, 
the  Ayr  Bank,  the  French  Assignats,  or  Ameri- 
can banking,  the  mischief  is  not  developed  until 
the  issues  exceed  a  certain  limit.  In  the  case  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  mischief  has  been  pre- 
vented from  producing  its  inevitable  consequences 
by  rigidly  restraining  it  within  that  limit.  The 
depreciation  of  the  issues  is  the  evidence  that  the 
certain  limit  has  been  exceeded.  That  the  Bank 
of  England  Note  has  not  been  depreciated,  is 
evidence  that  the  principle  has  not  been  carried 
far  enough  to  develop  the  mischief. 

The  idea,  therefore,  of  basing  a  paper-currency 
upon  property,  or  commodities,  or  upon  public 
stock,  is  essentially  erroneous,  and  if  carried  out 
to  its  legitimate  consequences,  must  terminate, 
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as  it  did  in  France,  in  1796,  and  in  America,  in 
1837-9. 

But  the  Bank  of  England  being  based,  from 
its  commencement  to  the  present  time,  on  this 
vicious  principle,  the  first  step  to  the  re-constitu- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  England  on  a  sound  principle 
must  be  to  restore  the  borrowed  capital  of  the 
Bank. 

This  must  be  the  foundation  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  otherwise  it  is  a  Bank  without  capital, 
and  must  be  unequal  to  its  purpose  and  object. 

The  next  important  step  must  be  to  enlarge 
the  credit  capital  of  the  Bank  of  England,  by 
extending  the  power  of  the  Bank  over  the  issue 
of  notes  on  Government  securities. 

That  the  safe  limit  has  not  been  exceeded  by 
the  issue  of  £14,000,000  of  Credit  Notes  is  mani- 
fest from  the  fact  that  these  notes  have  never  de- 
preciated. The  issue  might  be  extended  to 
£10,000,000  or  £50,000,000  on  the  same  se- 
curity  with  equal  safety,  the  security  depending 
on  the  solvency  of  the  British  Nation. 

The  fallacious  theories  which  have  so  long 
bewildered  the  banking  and  commercial  mind 
with  regard  to  over-issues  and  over-trading  will 
be  passed  over  lightly  here,  the  object  being  to 
expose  the  fundamental  fallacies  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Act. 
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No  practical  purpose  is  now  to  be  served  by 
further  discussion  of  the  wearisome  questions 
about  Metallic  Currency,  and  Paper-Currency,  and 
how  these  are  affected  by  Foreign  Exchanges. 

We  never  have  had,  and  never  can  have,  a 
wholly  metallic  currency.  We  have  had  a  wholly 
and  inconvertible  paper-currency,  and  that,  whilst 
it  lasted,  was  an  injustice  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
nation.  But  we  have  paid  for  that  vicious  system, 
and  got  out  of  it,  and  are  not  likely  to  go  back 
to  it,  whilst  common  sense,  not  to  say  common 
honesty,  prevails  in  this  country. 

We  have  now  a  mixed  metallic  and  paper-cur- 
rency, based  on  bullion,  as  the  acknowledged 
measure  of  value,  and  the  only  true  basis  of  the 
representative  value. 

The  convertibility  of  the  bank-note  into  gold 
coin  of  the  realm,  on  demand,  is  the  foundation 
of  the  commercial  honour  and  prosperity  of  this 
country,  and  must  be  preserved  at  whatever 
cost. 

To  show  that  the  convertibility  of  the  bank- 
note can  be  preserved  at  a  much  less  cost  than 
under  the  existing  system,  and  with  equal  safety, 
is  the  present  object. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MONEY,  CURRENCY,  AND  CAPITAL. 

Money  is  currency  of  intrinsic  value. 

The  metallic  currency  is  called  Money,  and 
the  Paper-currency  of  all  sorts  is  termed,  Security 
for  Money.  These  securities  for  money,  or  the 
paper-currency,  are  divided  into  two  general 
divisions,  firstly,  promises  to  pay  money,  called 
Promissory  Notes ;  and  secondly,  orders  to  pay 
money,  called  Bills  of  Exchange.  Each  of  these 
general  divisions,  again,  is  divided  into  several 
varieties. 

The  Sovereign,  or  Pound,  is  123*274  grains  of 
standard  gold,  22  carats  fine,  and  2  carats  alloy. 
The  sovereign  was  a  new  gold  coin,  made  current 
by  proclamation,  of  the  value  of  20^.,  on  the  1st 
July,  1817. 

Currency  is  that  which  passes  current  from 
hand  to  hand,  for  the  transfer  of  Debt.  It  is 
evidence  of  a  debt  due  to  the  possessor  of  it, 
proving  that  he  has  rendered  services  for  which 
he  has  received  no  equivalent,  but  which  he  can 
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demand  at  any  time.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
laid  down  as  a  fundamental  conception,  that 
Currency  and  Transferable  Debt  are  convertible 
terms ;  that  whatever  represents  transferable  debt 
of  any  description  is  Currency;  and  that,  whatever 
material  the  currency  consists  of,  it  represents 
Transferable  Debt,  and  nothing  else.  Therefore, 
where  there  is  no  debt,  there  can  be  no  Currency. 
Where  the  exchanges  are  equal,  there  is  no  debt, 
and  there  can  be  no  currency.  The  Debt  repre- 
sents the  precise  inequality  of  the  exchange,  and 
where  there  is  no  exchange,  the  debt  must  equal 
in  value  the  service  rendered.  Hence  it  is  clear 
that  the  use  of  currency  is  to  supply  the  defect  of 
the  exchange,  or,  rather,  in  most  cases,  to  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  an  exchange.  Its  real  use 
is  manifestly  to  enable  commodities  to  circulate,  or 
move  from  the  possession  of  one  person  to  another, 
or  to  enable  one  person  to  render  another  services 
without  the  necessity  of  an  exchange.  Hence, — 
The  use  of  a  Currency  ia  not  to  facilitate  exchanges  ^ 
hut  to  abolish  exchanges. 

Circulation  is  the  amount  of  the  sum  total  of  all 
the  transferences  of  the  currency.  It  is  generally 
used  as  synonymous  with  money  and  bank  notes, 
and  more  particularly  the  latter.  Thus,  the  number 
of  notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or  any 
other  Bank,  is  called  its  circulation.  But  this  is 
t^j)  objectionable  term. 
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To  call  the  notes  which  circulate  a  circulation, 
seems  as  great  a  confusion  of  idea,  as  to  call  a 
wheel  a  rotation.  The  word  circulation,  there- 
fore, cannot  properly  be  applied  to  the  issues  of 
a  Bank.  The  more  correct  expression  evidently 
is,  the  number  of  its  notes  in  circulation.  Cur- 
rency denotes  the  substance  itself.  Circulation  the 
amount  of  its  transferences  from  hand  to  hand. 

This  simple  definition  of  money  and  currency, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Macleod,  will  help  to  expose 
many  of  the  common  fallacies  from  the  mis-use 
of  these  terms. 

Capital  is  nothing  but  a  store  of  accumulated 
labor,  which  has  not  yet  been  spent,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  have  some  material  substance  to  re- 
present and  measure  it.  That  substance  is  money. 
Capital,  then,  in  its  primary  and  true  meaning, 
denotes  the  accumulated  savings  of  labor,  and 
its  symbol  is.  Money.  Among  most  of  the  civi- 
lized nations,  the  weight  of  bullion  is  the  measure 
of  value.  Capital,  therefore,  is  the  purchasing 
power,  the  moving  power  of  commerce,  the  power 
that  causes  the  goods  to  move  from  the  producer 
to  the  merchant,  or  it  is  the  circulating  power, 
which  causes  the  goods  to  circulate.  In  its  pri- 
mary meaning,  it  does  not  mean  the  commodities 
themselves,  but  the  power  which  transfers  the 
properly  in  them  from  one  person  to  another. 
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All  goods  are  circulated,  either  by  capital,  or 
credit;  hence,  capital  and  credit  constitute  the 
circulatinff  medium. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  every  unsuc- 
cessful operation  in  trade  alters  the  proportion 
between  the  currency  and  the  capital,  or  the  debt 
it  represents;  and  though  a  few  unsuccessful 
operations  of  this  sort  would  not  have  any  sen- 
sible eflFect  in  changing  its  value,  yet  a  repeated 
succession  must  necessarily  do  so  ultimately,  just 
as  adding  a  drop  of  water  in  a  bucket  may  not 
perceptibly  increase  the  quantity  of  the  water, 
yet  a  continued  series  of  drops  will  at  length 
cause  the  water  to  overflow  the  bucket;  so  a 
continued  series  of  such  operations,  under  an 
inconvertible  paper-currency,  must  necessarily  re- 
sult in  a  serious  diminution  in  the  value  of  the 
whole.  But  it  may  happen  that,  even  though 
the  merchant  pay  his  debt,  and  no  loss  of  capital 
ensue  to  the  bank,  yet  it  may  be  a  loss  of  capi- 
tal to  him.  Thus,  when  he  bought  the  goods  on 
credit,  aild  gave  his  acceptance  for  tliem,  which 
was  purchased  by  the  bank,  he  meant  to  employ 
those  goods  as  capital^  that  is,  he  bought  them 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  again  with 
a  profit.  If  he  succeed  in  this  object  and  sell 
them  to  advantage,  he  pays  his  acceptance  out 
of  the  proceeds  realised  by  the  goods,  and  his 
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Capital  is  increased  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  advantage  he  sells  them  at. 
But  if  he  have  made  a  miscalculation,  and  sell 
the  goods  at  a  loss,  he  must  still  make  good  his 
debt  to  the  bank  out  of  his  remaining  capital ; 
and  such  a  transaction  is  a  loss  of  capital  to  him. 
But  every  loss  of  capital  to  an  individual  is  a 
loss  of  capital  to  the  whole  community.  And 
the  great  general  result  to  the  community  is 
absolutely  the  same,  whether  the  loss  of  capital 
fall  upon  the  individual  or  upon  the  bank.  The 
capital  of  the  Nation  is  diminished,  but  the  cur- 
rency remains  the  same.  Consequently,  every 
unsuccessful  operation  in  trade  alters  the  pro- 
portion between  the  quantity  of  the  Currency, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  Debt,  or  the  Capital  it 
represents;  and,  therefore,  every  unsuccessful 
operation  necessarily  tends  to  diminish  the  value 
of  the  whole  currency,  unless  some  means  can 
be  devised  by  which  a  quantity  of  currency  can 
be  removed  from  circulation,  corresponding  to 
the  loss  of  capital.  Now,  the  diminution  in  the 
value  of  the  currency  inevitably  shows  itself  in 
process  of  time,  by  a  general  rise  in  prices.  It 
may  do  so  gradually  and  imperceptibly  at  first 
— in  the  hourly  variation  of  prices  it  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  perceived  at  first, — ^just  as  when  the 
waves  are  breaking  upon  the  shore,  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  tell  whether  the  great  tide  be  advan- 
cing or  receding ;  but  if  it  continue  for  any  length 
of  time,  all  traders  begin  to  feel  it  instinctively. 
It  is  impossible,  perhaps,  to  point  out  the  precise 
influence  in  any  particular  transaction ;  but,  yet, 
it  makes  itself  felt,  in  commercial  operations,  by 
a  general  rise  in  prices.  The  fact  is  that,  when 
the  operation  was  done,  and  the  production  ex- 
posed for  sale,  it  was  expected  and  calculated 
that  a  certain  portion  of  currency  would  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  purchase.  But,  if  people  do 
not  want  the  article,  they  will  not  appropriate 
that  portion  of  currency  to  the  purchase;  the 
producer  loses  his  capital,  and  the  currency  re- 
mains in  circulation.  And  the  increased  quan- 
tity of  it  gradually  enters  into  the  prices  of  other 
commodities,  aggravating  them  and  swelling  them 
up.  Now,  in  this  case,  when  the  currency  is 
made  of  a  material  which  has  a  universally  ac- 
knowledged value,  nature  herself  provides  the  re- 
medy. When  commodities  rise  in  price  in  this 
country,  beyond  their  prices  in  foreign  countries, 
besides  the  cost  of  transporting  them  here,  they 
wiU  be  imported,  and  the  extra  quantity,  thrown 
upon  the  market,  diminishes  their  price,  both  by 
altering  the  rates  of  supply  and  demand,  as  well 
as  by  removing  from  circulation  the  quantity  of 
currency,  necessary  to  pay  for  them,  until  the 
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general  equilibrium  is  again  restored  between 
prices,  currency,  and  capital.  But  if  the  cur- 
rency be  made  of  a  material  which  has  no  value 
whatever,  like  paper,  this  great  natural  restoring 
process  cannot  take  place.  The  quantity  of  cur- 
rency remains  the  same,  while  the  capital  it  re- 
presents is  diminished.  The  consequence  is  a 
general  diminution  in  value  of  the  whole  cur- 
rency,—all  the  portion  of  the  currency  which 
has  no  intrinsic  value  is  driven  out  of  circula- 
tion ;  then  follows  a  great  rise  in  the  market 
price,  of  bullion,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
a  fall  in  the  foreign  exchanges. 

These  considerations  enable  us  to  affix  a  defi- 
nite and  specific  meaning  to  a  phrase  now  in 
constant  use,  but  which  no  one  even  attempts  to 
explain.  All  discussions  upon  currency  are  full 
of  misty  and  vague  expressions  about  "excessive 
issues,"  **  over-issues,"  but  no  attempt  is  made 
to  define  what  an  "  over-issue  "  is.  Now,  "  over- 
issues "  in  general,  must  consist  of  specific  in- 
stances of  over-issue  in  particular  cases.  Where 
is  the  use,  or  the  sense,  of  casting  vague  and  in- 
definite accusations  against  the  Bank,  of  making 
"excessive  issues,"  unless  the  charge  be  sup- 
ported by  pointing  out  specifically  which  issues 
are  excessive,  and  which  are  not?  Now,  the 
meaning  of  an   "  excessive  issue,"  or  an  "  over- 
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issue/'  is  an  advance  upon  an  unsuccessful  opera- 
tion, or  the  purchase  of  a  bad  debt.  Every  quan- 
tity of  currency  advanced  to  promote  an  unsuc- 
cessful operation,  or  which  purchases  a  bad  debt, 
alters  the  proportion  between  the  currency  and 
the  debt,  or  the  capital  it  represents.  Each  spe- 
cidc  instance,  then,  of  such  an  operation  is  an 
"over-issue,"  and  the  expression  has  no  other 
meaning. 

The  foregoing  considerations  also  show  the 
complete  fallacy  of  the  theory  of  issuing  notes 
on  "  good  bills."  In  a  Banker's  sense,  a  *'  good 
bill "  means  simply  a  bill  which  is  duly  paid  by 
the  proper  party  at  maturity.  It  is  not  the 
smallest  consequence  to  the  Banker,  whether  the 
transaction  out  of  which  the  bill  originated  be  a 
profit  or  a  loss  to  the  person  who  incurred  the 
obligation,  as  long  as  he  is  paid.  But  if  the 
expres.sion,  "  good  bill,"  be  taken  in  a  more 
extended  and  philosophical  sense,  to  denote  a 
bill  upon  which  it  is  safe  to  issue  currency,  it 
is  a  very  different  matter  indeed,  for  then  "  a 
good  bill "  can  only  mean  one  generated  by  a 
successful  operation. 

Every  consideration  of  sound  reasoning  and 
science,  then,  proves  that,  the  only  true  foun- 
dation of  a  paper  currency  is  that  substance 
which  \»  the  legale  or  the  uDiversally  accepted, 
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representative  of  Debt,  i.  e>  of  services  due,  or 
Capital,  whatever  that  substance  be.  Now, 
among  all  civilized  nations,  gold  or  silver  bullion 
is  the  acknowledged  representative  of  Debt,  or 
Capital.  Consequently,  gold  or  silver  bullion 
is  the  only  true  basis  of  a  proper  currency. 
Among  all  civilized  nations,  the  weight  of  bullion 
is  the  acknowledged  meamre  of  value,  and,  con- 
sequently, bullion  is  the  only  true  basis  of  the 
representative  of  value.  Many  unthinking  per- 
sons declaim  against  the  absurdity  of  founding 
a  paper  currency  upon  the  commodity  of  gold 
bulHon,  rather  than  any  other  commodity,  such 
as  wheat,  or  silk,  or  sugar.  But  it  is  not  as  a 
commodity  that  bullion  is  the  basis  of  a  paper 
currency,  but  as  the  substance  which  is  the  ac- 
cepted representative  of  Debt  or  Capital.  It 
would  be  perfectly  possible  to  make  a  yard  of 
broadcloth,  or  a  Dutch-cheese,  the  representa- 
tive of  Debt  and  the  measure  of  value ;  then 
the  yard  of  broadcloth  or  Dutch-cheese  would 
be  the  only  true  basis  of  a  paper  currency,  and 
to  issue  paper  upon  the  basis  of  bullion  would, 
in  such  a  case,  be  as  improper  as  to  issue  paper 
on  the  basis  of  broadcloth  or  Dutch-cheeses 
under  existing  circumstances.  But  all  nations 
are  agreed  that  bullion  is  better  fitted  by  nature 
tor  such  a  purpose  than  any  other  commodity  ; 
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and,  consequentjy^  as  it  seems  to  be  the  sub- 
stance pointed  out  by  nature  for  representing 
debt,  bullion  is  the  substance  which  forms  the 
only  true  basis  of  a  paper  currency. 

Bullion,  then,  as  the  symbol  of  Capital,  is 
not  only  the  sole  proper  basis  of  a  paper  cur- 
rency, but  is  the  only  true  regulator  of  its 
amount.  As  all  paper  currency  is  a  "  promise 
to  pay  "  gold  or  silver  bullion  at  some  definite 
time,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  "  promises  to 
pay/'  floating  in  a  nation,  must  bear  some  pro- 
portion in  quantity  to  the  actual  quantity  of  the 
bullion.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  fix  any  de- 
finite proportion,  because  that  depends  upon  a 
multitude  of  peculiar  circumstances.  Experience 
is  the  only  guide  on  the  subject. 

Capital  and  Credit,  or  money,  and  promises 
to  p%v  money,  .then,  form  the  only  true  circula- 
ting medium,  or  currency,  and  they  are  its 
limits.  If  the  limits  of  Capital  and  Credit  be 
once  transgressed,  we  plunge  at  once  into  the 
fatal  error  of  the  notorious  John  Law,  and  there 
is  no  logical  goal,  till  we  arrive  at  the  Assignats 
of  1796,  or  the  Issues  in  America  in  1837  ;  and 
even  these  did  not  reach  the  full  limits  allowed 
by  the  theory.  It  is  impossible  to  exceed  the 
boundaries  of  Capital  and  Credit  in  the  smallest 
degree,  without  involving  this  absurdity, — that 
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toe  can  buy  a  things  and  keep  t/ie  price  of  it  as 
toelL 

Capital  and  Credit,  then,  must  always  in- 
crease and  decrease  together.  If  a  man's  real 
capital  be  reduced  from  £1000  to  £100,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  he  cannot  keep  in  circulation  as 
many  "promises  to  pay,"  as  when  he  had 
£1000;  and  if  his  real  capital  be  leaving  him, 
he  nmst  reduce  his  liabilities  in  a  similar  pro- 
portion. If  he  choose  to  spend  £500  in  buying 
commodities,  such  as  corn,  flour,  etc.,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  he  cannot  spend  the  money,  buy  the 
commodities,  and  have  the  price  as  well.  What 
is  true  of  a  single  individual,  is  equally  true  of 
a  Bank,  or  of  a  Nation.  Wlien  an  ordinary 
Bank  feels  a  drain  upon  its  bullion,  it  nmst  re- 
duce its  liabilities,  its  "  promises  to  pay,"  or  else 
the  ruin  ot  that  Bank  is  certain.  Now,  altl\ough 
this  be  true  as  a  general  principle,  and  appli- 
cable to  private  banks,  yet  it  is  not  applicable 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  invested  with  a  mono- 
poly in  the  issues  of  the  legal  tender  money  of 
the  country,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  future  pages 
of  this  work,  where  it  will  be  maintained  that  it 
is  the  reverse  of  true  applied  to  the  Bank  of 
Kngland,  and  that,  as  its  bullion  decreases,  it 
ought  to  increase  its  issues,  but  under  certain 
limitations. 
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The  operation  of  reducing  "  Issues,"  or  "  Ad- 
vances,** is  always  one  which  will  excite  much 
complaint,  and  requires  to  be  done  with  much 
delicacy ;  and,  indeed,  the  grand  problem,  in 
regulating  the  paper  currency,  is  to  discover  the 
true  mode  of  acting  upon  it,  so  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  maintain  always  its  uniformity  in  value 
with  the  coin  it  represents,  and  on  the  other,  not 
to  contract  it  too  suddenly  and  violently,  and 
without  giving  the  public  sufficient  warning  to 
enable  them  to  reduce  their  liabilities  in  pro- 
portion. 

The  plain  and  obvious  method  of  controlling 
the  paper-currency  has  almost  entirely  eluded 
observation.  No  person  who  apprehended  the 
true  nature  of  Banking,  and  expressed  it  in 
simple  language,  could  fail  to  see  the  natural 
controller.  The  main  business  of  commercial 
banking  is  discounting  mercantile  Bills,  that  is, 
buying  debts.  Discounting  a  Bill  for  a  mer- 
chant, is  not  lending  him  money,  but  buying  a 
debt  due  to  him ;  and  the  price  of  such  debt 
must  follow  exactly  the  same  law  as  the  price 
of  com,  or  any  other  article,  if  brought  under 
the  same  law  by  exactly  the  like  circumstances, 
but  not  otherwise.  If  money  be  very  scarce 
and  wheat  very  abundant,  the  price  of  wheat 
must    fall ;    if  money  be    ver^   abundant,  the 
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price  of  wheat  will  rise.  The  price  of  debts 
obeys  the  same  rule,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. If  capital  become  ver}'  scarce,  the  price 
of  debts  must  fall,  i.  e.  the  discount  must  rise. 
If  capital  become  abundant,  the  price  of  debts 
will  rise,  i.  e.  the  discount  will  fall.  The  price 
of  debts,  then,  must  follow  the  same  great  natural 
law  that  the  price  of  wheat  does,  if  that  law 
be  left  uncontrolled  in  its  operation.  Now,  does 
not  every  man  of  common  sense  know  that,  it 
is  foolish  to  try  to  control  the  price  of  wheat  ? 
It  is  not  the  fluctuation  of  the  price  of  wheat 
that  is  the  evil,  but  it  is  only  the  sign  of  the 
evil.  The  real  evil  is  the  change  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  demand  and  supply,  and  the 
fluctuation  of  the  price  is  the  grand  natural 
corrector  of  the  evil.  Does  not  every  one  know 
that  a  kiffh  price  of  com  is  the  way  to  attract 
com  where  it  is  deficient,  and  a  loio  price  the 
way  to  repel  it  from  where  it  is  already  too 
abundant?  Does  not  every  one  know  that  it  is 
the  most  fatal  folly  to  force  down  the  price  of 
wheat  when  there  is  a  real  scarcity,  and  to  sell 
it  below  the  price  it  would  naturally  attain  ? 

Now,  apply  all  the  arguments  which  suggest 
themselves  so  irresistibly  in  the  case  of  wheat,  to 
the  case  of  credit,  or  the  purchase  of  debts,  and 
the  same  results  will  follow,  under  the  same,  or 
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the  like  circumstaoces.  The  same  natural  law- 
operates  to  preserve  the  due  proportion  between 
capital  and  credit,  and  any  interference  with  this 
law  must  necessarily  be  attended  with  the  same 
evil  consequences,  as  an  interference  with  the 
natural  price  of  wheat. 

The  variations  in  the  rate  of  discount,  there- 
fore, are,  in  truth,  only  the  sign  of  the  evil.  The 
real  evil  is  the  altered  proportion  between  capital 
and  credit,  and  a  variation  in  the  rate  of  discount 
is  the  corrector  of  the  evil.  To  attempt  to  keep 
the  rate  of  discount  uniform,  when  the  proportion 
between  capital  and  credit  is  altered,  without 
taking  any  means  to  restore  the  due  proportion, 
is  to  thwart  and  contravene  the  natural  law,  just 
the  same  as  an  attempt  to  fix  the  price  of  wheat ; 
but  if  the  proportion  between  capital  and  credit 
can  be  restored  without  altering  the  rate  of  dis- 
count, then  there  is  no  reason  why  a  uniform  rate 
of  discount  should  not  be  preserved,  and  quite 
consistently  with  the  natural  law,  for  although 
variations  in  the  rate  of  discount  correct  the  real 
evil,  yet  these  variations  are  also  a  great  evil. 
The  simplicity,  beauty,  and  perfection  of  action  in 
this  natural  law,  as  in  all  the  laws  of  nature,  is 
marvellous,  and  produces  a  multitude  of  results 
which  are  not,  perhaps,  at  first,  very  obvious.  If 
capital  be  leaving  the  country  and  becoming  scarce, 
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compared  to  credit,  every  principle  of  nature  shows 
that  the  value  of  money  must  rise,  i .  e.  the  rate  of 
discount  must  rise ;  and  this  has  a  tendency  to 
prevent  the  outflow  of  bulhon,  and  to  attract  it 
from  abroad ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  capital  be 
flowing  into  the  country,  and  Ukely  to  become 
too  abiuidant,  compared  to  credit,  a  fall  in  its 
value,  or  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  discount,  repe/s  it 
from  the  country.  If  a  nation  be  visited  with  a 
great  failure  of  the  crops,  it  can  buy  such  food 
from  foreign  countries  only  with  its  commodi- 
ties or  its  money ;  it  cannot  send  its  credit  in 
payment  abroad.  If  commodities  be  too  dear,  it 
must  pay  with  money,  and  credit  in  this  country 
is  the  great  producing  power,  and /or  a  time  is  a 
great  sustainer  of  prices,  by  enabling  people  to 
withhold  their  comuioditics  from  the  market. 
Now,  raising  the  rate  of  discount  curtails  credit, 
forces  sales,  and  thereby  lowers  the  prices  of  com- 
modities, and  makes  it  less  profitable  to  export 
specie,  and  more  profitable  to  export  goods. 
Moreover,  this  rise  in  the  value  of  money  here, 
i.  e,  the  low  price  of  debts  and  commodities, 
tempts  buyers  from  neighboring  countries  to 
bring  their  money  here.  It  thus  causes  an  in- 
flux of  bullion,  and  restores  our  currencv  to  a 
uniformity  of  value  with  that  of  neighboring 
countries.     Again,  if  this  nation  have  to  spend  a 
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great  part  of  its  money  in  buying  foreign  corn, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  it  has  not  got  so  much 
money  to  spend  in  purchasing  goods ;  an  over- 
production of  goods,  therefore,  can  only  end  in  a 
disastrous  fall  of  prices.  And  here,  too,  the 
beautiful  action  of  the  natural  law  is  manifest. 
So  enormous  a  proportion  of  the  commodities  of 
this  country  are  produced  by  the  credit  system, 
that  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  discounts  just  hits 
profits  between  wind  and  water.  Consequently, 
a  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount  retards  and  curtails 
production  in  proportion  to  the  diminished  con- 
suming powers  of  the  nation,  and  so  prevents 
such  a  ruinous  fall  in  price  as  would  necessarily 
follow  an  undiminished  production,  accompanied 
by  a  diminished  power  of  consumption.  But, 
this  result  is  a  great  disturbance  to  trade  and  a 
great  loss  to  the  country,  and  still  the  questiou 
remains,  whether,  with  a  mixed  metallic  and 
paper-currency,  the  same  result  cannot  be  pro- 
duced with  less  disturbance  to  trade  than  by 
raising  the  rate  of  discount  beyond  a  certain 
fixed  maximum. 

In  fact,  when  a  commercial  crisis  occurs  in  a 
country,  it  invariably  means  that  more  persons 
are  wishing  to  sell  than  there  are  persons  to  buy ; 
or,  at  least,  at  remunerative  prices.  A  commer- 
cial ciisis  invariably  arises  from  a  lack  of  pur- 
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chasers,  which  is,  in  fact,  over-production.  True 
prudence,  therefore,  shows  that,  in  all  commer- 
cial crises,  production  should  be  curbed.  It  is 
much  better  not  to  produce  at  all,  than  to  produce 
and  be  obliged  to  sell  at  a  loss.  To  produce  and 
be  obliged  to  sell  below  the  cost  of  production  is 
loss  of  capital.  It  is  better,  therefore,  not  to 
employ  the  capital  at  all,  than  to  lose  it.  Raising 
the  rate  of  discount,  therefore,  acts  as  a  timely 
warning  to  producers  to  hold  hard,  but,  in  that 
case,  especially  with  a  paper-currency,  it  may  be 
better  still  not  to  discount  at  all,  than  to  disturb 
the  uniform  rate  of  discount. 

Now,  what  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  an 
attempt  to  thwart  this  great  natural  law  ?  In 
time  of  scarcity  of  food  and  a  necessary  export 
of  money  to  buy  it,  if  the  rate  of  discount  be 
kept  unnaturally  low,  nothing  but  money  will 
go ;  commodities  are  too  dear,  they  will  not  go. 
Again,  money  being  kept  at  an  unnaturally  low 
rate  here,  no  one  will  bring  it  here  from  neigh* 
boring  countries,  consequently,  great  quantities 
of  money  will  go  out,  and  none  will  come  in,  till 
at  last,  the  circulating  medium  will  be  nothing 
but  "  promises  to  pay,"  and  no  money  to  pay 
them  with.  Then,  at  last,  violent  convulsions, 
total  destruction  of  credit,  every  one  wishing  to 
sell^  and  no  one  wishing  or  able  to  buy. 
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On  the  other  band,  if  Capital,  when  flowing 
in  with  too  great  abundance,  be  not  repelled  by 
a  due  diminution  in  the  value  of  money — ?.  e. 
a  fail  in  the  rate  of  discount,  or  a  suspension  of 
discount, — capital  will  continue  to  flow  in  until 
it  be  so  superabundant  that  a  violent  fall  takes 
place.  Persons  who  are  accustomed  to  depend 
on  the  incomes  they  derive  from  the  interest  of 
money,  suddenly  find  that  their  means  are  se- 
riously diminished;  then  wild  speculations  find 
favor  in  the  pubHc  mind,  promising  higher 
profits,  and  then  the  community  goes  through 
the  cycle  of  bubble  -speculation,  extravagant 
credit,  ending  in  a  commercial  catastrophe. 

The  object  to  be  aimed  at  should  be  to  pre- 
serve a  uniform  rate  of  discount  in  this  country, 
and  at  the  same  time^o  maintain  a  uniformity 
in  the  value  of  the  British  Currency  with  that 
of  other  countries.  If  money,  that  is,  gold  or 
silver,  be  made  artificially  cheap  in  this  country, 
that  is,  cheaper  than  it  is  in  neighboring  coun- 
tries, persons  in  this  country  will  export  it  to 
where  it  is  of  greater  value ;  they  will  buy  foreign 
securities,  they  will  import  foreign  commodities 
On  the  other  hand,  foreign  nations  will  flood  this 
country  with  their  securities ;  just  as  the  Ameri- 
cans did  in  1839,  when  the  Bank  kept  down  the 
rate  of  discount  below  its  proper  level ;  because 
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they  can  sell  their  securities  at  a  better  price 
here,  than  in  their  own  country.  But  in  neither 
of  these  cases  would  an  alteration  in  the  rate  of 
discount  be  necessary,  if  that  uniformity  in  the 
value  of  the  currencies  can  be  otherwise  pre- 
served. 

When  the  Americans  wished  to  sfell  their 
debts,  and  found  that,  in  their  own  country  they 
could  get  only  £90  per  cent,  for  them ;  whereas, 
they  could  get  €97  per  cent,  for  them  in  England ; 
as  a  natural  consequence  they  sent  them  to 
]']ngland  for  sale,  and  took  away  the  cash.  The 
only  way  for  England  to  have  stopped  this  would 
have  been  to  give  no  more  for  these  securities 
than  the  Americans  themselves  would  give ;  in 
other  words,  to  maintain  a  uniformity  in  value 
between  the  currencies  of  the  two  countries. 

When  the  Foreign  Exchanges  are  unfavour- 
able to  this  country,  the  simple  meaning  of  that 
is,  that  it  is  profitable  to  export  gold.  But, 
where  is  the  gold  got  from  for  exportation?  From 
the  Bank  of  England.  And  how  is  it  got  from 
there  ?  By  getting  hold  of  the  Bank's  "  pro- 
mises to  pay"  gold  on  demand.  Now,  when  the 
Jiank  of  England  knows  that  a  multitude  of 
persons  are  trying  to  get  hold  of  its  promises  to 
pay,  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  gold  for  them, 
and  to  carry  that  gold  out  uf   the  country,  it 
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vould  be  folly  in  the  Bank  to  be  multiplying 
its  "  promises  to  pay*'  in  all  directions,  and  sell- 
ing them  cheap. 

When  gold  is  leaving  the  country,  nothing 
can  bring  it  back  again  here,  except  selling 
our  commodities,  or  debts,  cheaper  than  other 
nations. 

As  soon  as  the  exchange  becomes  so  unfa- 
vourable as  to  make  it  profitable  to  export  gold, 
an  immense  number  of  bills  are  fabricated  for  the 
purpose  of  being  sold  for  the  sake  of  the  pre- 
mium ;  and  these  will  continue  to  be  fabricated 
as  long  as  the  rate  of  discount  is  kept  below  that 
of  neighboring  nations.  Now,  raising  the  rate 
of  discount,  or  stopping  discount  by  a  mode- 
rately fixed  maximum^  strangles  all  such  opera- 
tions in  the  birth. 

If  the  rate  of  discount  be  kept  below  its  natural 
level,  it  stimulates  and  encourages  production  so 
much  beyond  the  powers  of  consumption  that,  it 
must  necessarily  terminate  in  an  aggravated  fall 
of  prices.  In  that  case  a  timely  raising  of  the 
rate  of  discount  to  the  fixed  maximum,  would  be 
a  warning  to  producers  to  contract  their  ope- 
rations. 

It  is,  then,  an  incontrovertible  fundamental 
truth  in  Monetary  Science  that.  Capital  and 
Credit  form  the  circulating  medium,  and  that  they 
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must  increase  and  decrease  together.  An  increase 
of  Currency  without  an  increase  of  Capital,  has  no 
effect  but  to  diminish  the  value  of  Currency. 

The  same  thing  happens  if,  when  Capital  is 
destroyed,  Currency  be  not  destroyed  with  it 
If  a  metallic  currency  increase  faster  than  capi- 
tal, the  natural  law  provides  a  remedy ;  the  me- 
tallic currency  is  immediately  exported.  But, 
with  an  inconvertible  paper-currency,  this  cannot 
happen  ;  and,  when  capital  is  destroyed,  cur- 
rency remains  in  circulation.  When  this  goes 
on  for  any  great  length  of  time,  or  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  the  inevitable  result  is,  a  depre- 
ciation of  the  paper-currency,  which  is  shown  by 
the  rise  of  the  market  above,  what  is  called,  the 
Mint  price  of  gold.  This  was  eminently  exem- 
plified in  England  in  the  years  subsequent  to 
1310.  The  extravagant  speculations  were  fol- 
lowed by  an  enormous  destruction  of  capital; 
but  tlie  currency  which  was  issued  to  represent 
it  remained  in  circulation,  and  soon  manifested 
itself  in  a  rapid  fall  in  the  value  of  paper.  It 
was  impossible  that  paper  ever  should  right  itself, 
unless  this  superfluous  currency  were  destroyed, 
and  this  was  brought  about  by  the  destruction  of 
the  issuers  of  it. 

yuch  arc  the  principles  which  nmst  regulate 
the  money  of  all  countries.     If  the  money  con- 
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sisted  only  of  the  precious  metals,  these  principles 
would  be  perfectly  simple  and  self-regulating. 
But,  in  most  civilized  countries,  the  money  con- 
sists partly  of  the  precious  metals,  and  partly  of 
paper,  of  no  intrinsic  value,  but  of  an  artificial 
value,  dependent  wholly  on  credit. 

To  adapt  this  artificial  and  complex  system  to 
the  natural  and  simple  system,  opens  a  great 
variety  of  questions,  and  although  these  are  to 
be  determined  by  analogy  with  natural  prin- 
ciples, yet,  if  the  same  reasoning  be  followed  out 
with  the  artificial  system  of  a  mixed  currency, 
as  with  the  natural  system  of  a  purely  metallic 
currency,  the  conclusion  will  be  erroneous,  and 
the  result  confusion.  This  is  the  error  of  Lord 
Overstone,  and  of  all  those  who  advocate  his 
theory  of  variation.  And  this  is  the  great  error 
of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844. 

The  principle,  so  clearly  laid  down  and  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Macleod  in  his  work  before  re- 
ferred to,  has  been  here  more  particularly  noticed 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  a  distinct  assent 
thereto,  as  a  general  principle,  but  also  for  the 
purpose  of  more  distinctly  dissenting  to  the  ap- 
plication of  this  principle  and  the  reasoning 
therefrom  to  the  Bank  of  England,  constituted 
as  it  is,  under  special  circumstances,  to  carry 
out  a  system  entirely  artificial. 

i; 
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CHAPTER  V. 


MONEY  PANICS. 


There  are  three  kinds  of  Money-Panic. 

1.  Panic  arising  from  a  drain  of  Gold  from 
the  Bank  of  England. 

2.  From  a  contraction  of  Credit. 

3.  From  the  combined  results  of  the  con- 
traction of  Credit,  and  the  diminished  amount 
of  Bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England. 

These  Money-Panics  have  been  more  frequent 
since  the  Bank  Act  of  1 844,  than  before. 

Of  these  occurrences  the  following  have  been 
the  most  serious,  and  are  said  to  have  arisen 
from  the  following  causes : — 

1793  and  1797.  These  panics  arose  from  the 
dram  of  Gold  sent  Abroad,  for  subsidies  and 
loans  to  our  Allies.  These  Gold  Panics  were 
partially  relieved  by  the  advance  of  Exchequer 
Bills,  on  the  deposit  of  merchandise,  but  ulti- 
mately by  the  Restriction  Act  of  1797,  making 
the  Bank  of  England  Notes,  in  effect,  a  legal 
tender.     This  Act  continued  in  force  until  Sir 
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Robert  Peel's  Bill  in  1819,  enacting  a  return  to 
Cash  Payments. 

The  effect  of  the  suspension  of  Cash  payments 
on  the  public  funds  and  on  the  stock  of  the  Bank 
of  England  is  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  coun- 
try on  that  measure. 

The  price  of  the  funds  in  the  month  of  March, 
1792,  was  as  follows : — 

Three  per  Cent.  Consols.  .     .     .     97^ 

Four  per  Cents 106f 

Five  per  Cents 1 20 

Bank  Stock 219 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1797,  about  a  month  after 
the  Bank  of  England  had  suspended  payments  iu 
cash,  the  price  of  the  funds  was  as  follows : — 
Three  per  Cent.  Consols.  .     .     .     47f 

Four  per  Cents 60f 

Five  per  Cents 72f 

Bank  Stock 121f 

These  facts  seem  to  furnish  a  conclusive  answer 
to  the  advocates  for  inconvertible  Bank  paper. 

1810.  This  Panic  arose  from  over-trading  in 
produce  and  excess  of  Exports,  when  the  Bank 
of  England  raised  its  Discounts  from  13  millions 
in  1808,  to  20  millions  in  1810,  an  increase  of 
538  per  cent.  This  was  a  Credit  Panic,  as  the 
Bank  of  England  then  had  the  power  of  issuing 
an  unliDiited  amount  of  inconvertible  notes. 

E  2 
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1815.  This  Panic  arose  from  the  inflation 
of  mercantile  Credit,  and  vast  speculations  in 
Cotton  and  other  prodnce,  when  eighty  Banks 
suspended  payment.  This  was  a  Credit  Panic, 
as  the  Bank  of  England  still  continued  to  issue 
inconvertible  notes. 

1822.  This  Panic  was  caused  by  the  Bank 
of  England  reducing  its  Discounts  from  15  mil* 
lions  to  8  millions,  in  order  to  secure  the  con- 
vertibility of  the  Bank-Note;  and  by  the  con- 
traction of  Bank  of  England  and  Country  Bank- 
Notes  from  48  millions  in  1818,  to  26  millions 
in  1822.  This  was  a  Gold  Panic,  lowering  the 
price  of  the  British  Funds,  the  stocks  of  goods 
held  by  the  mercantile  and  trading  interests, 
and  agricultural  products,  to  the  extent,  as  esti- 
mated, of  200  millions ;  and,  allowing  that  only 
one-fifth  part  of  such  investments  was  forced  on 
the  markets  during  the  Panic,  it  may  be  assumed 
that,  the  total  loss,  including  the  failure  of  Banks 
and  Mercantile  Houses,  the  partial  closing  of 
Mills,  and  non-employment  of  workmen,  was  not 
less  than  £30,000,000. 

1826.  This  Panic  arose  from  excessive  (t.  e. 
unprofitable)  speculations  in  foreign  Mines,  in 
Cotton  and  other  products,  called,  over -trading^ 
but  really,  unsuccessful  trading;  also  from  the 
increased  issue  of  Notes,  which  gradually  rose 
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from  33^  millions,  in  1823,  to  41  millions  in 
1826,  an  increase  of  223  per  cent.  This  Panic 
is  estimated  to  have  lowered  the  prices  of  funded 
and  other  property,  the  stock  of  goods  held  by 
the  mercantile  and  trading  interests,  to  the  extent 
of  300  millions,  and  the  assumed  loss  by  the 
different  parties  is  estimated  at  45  millions. 
Daring  this  Panic  the  Gold  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land was  reduced  below  a  million,  and  the  Credit 
d  the  Bank  was  saved  only  by  the  issue  of  about 
2  miUions  of  £1  Bank  of  England  note?  acciden- 
tally found  in  the  Bank. 

1832.  This  Panic  lowered  the  price  of  Public 
Securities  and  other  property,  to  the  extent,  as 
estimated,  of  100  millions,  causing  a  loss  to  the 
trading  and  other  interests,  estimated  at  15  mil- 
lions. 

1836-37.  These  Panics,  called  the  American 
Panics,  originated  with  and  were  chiefly  confined 
to  Mercantile  Houses,  connected  with  the  United 
States.  The  loss  was  estimated  by  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  that  City 
alone,  at  40  millions. 

The  amount  of  Gold  in  the  Bank  of  England 

had  decreased  to  such  an  extent  that  its  credit 

was  maintained  only  by  a  loan  of  2  millions  from 

the  Bank  of  France. 

1847.  This  Panic,  which  was  caused  by  a 
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bad  harvest,  and  great  speculations  in  Com  and 
Railways,  was  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  surplus 
purchases  of  Com  by  the  French  Government 
being  sent  to  this  Country  in  the  mouths  of 
June  and  July,  to  the  extent  of  about  70,000 
quarters,  which  were  weekly  forced  upon  the 
market  by  the  Messrs.  Rothschild,  at  prices 
much  below  the  current  rates.  For  several  suc- 
cessive weeks  there  was,  in  consequence,  a  fall  of 
8s.  or  10«.  a  quarter,  finally  i*educing  prices 
from  96^.  to  56^.  Such  a  fall  as  this  in  the 
value  of  Wheat  brought  to  a  state  of  bankruptcy 
a  large  number  of  Houses  connected  with  the 
trade  in  Corn,  and  this  was  followed  by  many 
other  Houses  engaged  in  general  trade,  which 
brought  on  a  Money  Panic.  The  amount  of 
Gold  and  Silver  Coin  and  Bullion  in  the  Bank 
of  England  was  reduced,  on  the  23rd  October, 
to  £7,865,445,  and  the  Bank  reserve  of  notes 
to  £1,547,000 ;  and  the  Credit  of  the  Bank  was 
saved  only  by  the  Government  authorizing  an 
addition  to  its  issue  of  2  millions  of  notes. 

This  Panic  is  estimated  to  have  lowered  the 
price  of  funded  and  other  properties  400  mil- 
lions, and  the  loss  to  the  funded  and  other  in- 
terests is  estimated  at  60  millions. 

1857.  This  Panic  arose  from  a  Money-Panic 
in  America,  which  brought  down  a  great  number 
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of  onr  large  Mercantile  Houses,  connected  with 
America,  and  was  followed  by  the  failure  of  se- 
veral large  Joint  Stock  Banks  in  the  North  of 
England,  arising  from  improvident  advances  by 
the  Managers  of  such  Banks.  The  Gold  in  the 
Bank  of  England  was  reduced  to  6^  millions, 
and  the  notes  in  reserve  to  £957,000,  and  the 
solvency  of  the  Bank  was  only  sustained  by 
another  authorized  issue  of  2  millions  of  notes. 
This  Panic  is  estimated  to  have  lowered  the 
prices  of  funded  and  other  property  400  mil- 
lions, and  the  loss  to  the  fund-holders  and  other 
interests,  and  the  failure  of  the  Banks,  and  other 
Mercantile  Houses,  is  estimated  at  80  millions. 

Thus,  the  aggregate  loss  to  the  community  ge- 
nerally from  the  Panics,  between  the  years  1819 
and  1857,  may  be  fairly  assumed  to  have  been 
not  less  than  £270  millions,  of  which  £140 
millions  are  since  the  Bank  Acts  of  1844-45. 

And  now,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  1864, 
after  an  Autumn  of  severe  difficulty,  this  country 
is  still  suffering  under  a  pressure  on  the  money- 
market  amounting  almost  to  a  money-panic, 
although  the  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes 
in  circulation  on  the  28th  of  December,  1864, 
was  £19,700,985 ;  and  of  gold  coin  and  bullion 
in  the  Issue  Department  was  £13,386,475 ;  and 
the  reserve  of   notes  in  the  Banking  Depart- 
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nient  was  £8,663,490,  and  gold  and  silver 
bullion  £714,499;  making  the  total  amount 
of  notes  in  circulation,  including  Bank  post  bills 
£19,810,435,  and  the  total  amount  of  coin  and 
bullion  in  the  Bank  £14,100,974.  And  the  Bank- 
rate  of  discount  was  6  per  cent. !  the  average  of 
the  whole  year  exceeding  7  per  cent. ! 

That  all  these  derangements  of  the  currency 
and  consequent  losses  might  have  been  pre- 
vented will  be  the  judgment  of  posterity. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  in  the  face  of  these 
facts,  to  assume  that  the  solvency  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  or  the  convertibility  of  the  note, 
was  made  more  secure  by  the  Act  of  1 844,  than 
it  was  before. 

In  support  of  this  opinion,  the  actual  state  of 
the  Bank  of  England  at  any  period  of  time  might 
suffice,  and  the  Weekly  Return  on  the  23rd  Oc- 
tober, 1847,  is  taken  accidentally  as  an  example. 

Liabilities. 

£.  £. 

Notes  Issued 21,865,445 

Deduct  held  by  the  Bank   .       1,547,270 

20,318,175 

Public  Deposits 4,766,394 

Other  Deposits 8,580,509 

Seven  days  and  other  Bills      ....  947,013 

£34,612,091 
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Assets. 

In  the  Issue  Department : 
Gold  Coin  and  Bullion     .     .     6,745,354     . 
Silrer  Bullion 1,120,091 

£7,865,445 
In  the  Banking  Department : 
Odd  Coin  and  Silver.      .     .       447,246 

8,312,691 

Balance  which  the  Bank  could  not  pay 
in  Gold  or  Silver £26,299,400 


Again,  on  the  11th  November,  1857,  the  day 
before  the  suspension,  the  state  of  the  Bank  of 
England  was  this  : — 

Liabilities. 

£.  £. 

Notes  Issued 21,141,065 

Deduct  held  by  the  Bank   .         957,710 

20,183,355 

Public  Deposits 5,314,659 

Other  Deposits 12,935,344 

Seven  days  and  other  Bills      ....         853,075 

£39,286,433 
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A88ET8. 

In  the  Issue  Department : 

Gold  Coin  and  Bollion    .     .    6,666,065 

In  the  Banking  Department : 

Gold  Coin  and  Silver      .     .       604,443 

r,l  70,608 


Balance  which  the  Bank  conld  not  pay 
in  Gold  or  Silver £82,ll5,g26 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  convertibility  of  the 
Bank  Note,  so  far  as  it  is  secured  by  the  Act  of 
1S44,  is  a  mere  political  fiction. 

It  was  said,  in  1844,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Jones 
Loyd  (now  Lord  Overstone)  that  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1844  "  has  been  justly  described 
by  its  author,  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  as  the  comple- 
ment of  the  Bill  of  1819,  as  the  further  step 
which  was  necessary  to  render  that  measure 
complete,  and  to  render  to  the  Public  every  pos- 
sible security  for  the  maintenance  of  specie  pay- 
ments. This  is  the  true  object  of  the  measure  ; 
and  by  its  efficacy^  or  otherwise,  in  this  respect^  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  measure  ought  to  be  tried*^ 

How,  then,  stands,  the  question  with  regard 
to  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844?  It  was 
suspended  by  a  Government  Letter  in  1847, 
and  again  in  1857.  On  an  inquiry  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of   the  first  suspension,  the   Bank 
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Charter  Act    was    decidedly  condemned   by  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  only 
escaped  a  similar  fate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
Committee  by  the  accidental   absence  of  two 
members  of  that  Committee.     Of  the  seventeen 
witnesses  examined  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1848,  thirteen  condemned 
the  Act,  and  four  supported  it.     Among  its  four 
supporters  were  three  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Jones  Loyd.     Among 
those  who    condemned   it  were   the   late    Mr. 
Samuel  Gurney,  the  largest  money  dealer   in 
Europe,  Mr.  George  Carr  Glyn,  the    eminent 
London  Banker,    Mr.  Bates,  of  the  House  of 
Messrs.  Baring,  Brothers,  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Bir- 
beck,  the  recognised  representative  of  the  Country 
Bankers  of  England.     At  this  time  Lord  Ash- 
burton  (formerly  Mr.  Alexander  Baling)  a  finan- 
cial authority,  at  least,  equally  high  with  Lord 
Overstone,  pronounced  it,  as  his  judgment,  that 
the  Bank  Charter  Act  "  was  a  great  experiment 
wiicA  had  mxfnaUy  failed^     But  it  now  stands 
condemned  by  the  fact,  that  it  has  ^gnally  failed 
on  the  two  occasions  on  which  it  has  been  put 
to  the  trial.     It  stands  condemned  by  the  very 
test  which  Lord  Overstone  himself  propounded, 
namely,  its  efficiency  in    giving  to  the  Public 
''every  possible  security  for  the  maintenance  of 
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Cash  Payments''  It  also  stands  coDdemned  by 
the  commuDity  in  general  as  a  most  unrighteous, 
unjust,  and  unwise  measure,  carried  by  the  un- 
due influence  of  the  great  Capitalists,  against  the 
true  interests  of  the  Country  at  large,  as  the 
rich  man's  law,  by  which  the  rich  are  made 
richer,  and  the  poor  are  made  poorer;  as  the 
Usurer's  law  enhancing,  by  artificial  restrictions, 
the  value  of  money  above  its  natural  price ;  and 
as  a  complication  of  deceptions  and  delusions, 
disgraceful  to  the  intelligence  of  an  enlightened 
and  enterprising  people. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of 
1844 

But  it  is  not  intended  by  these  remarks  to 
impute  to  the  promoters  of  this  measure  any- 
thing more  than  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
principles  on  which  alone  our  artificial  monetary 
system  can  be  established  on  a  safe  basis. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  BANK  ACTS. 


It  will  be  convenient  now  for  some  readers  to 
take  a  short  review  of  the  Bank  Acts,  commen- 
cing with  the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  passed 
3rd  May,  1797.  The  following  are  the  princi- 
pal features  of  this  Act : — 

1.  That  the  Bank  should  not  be  compelled  by 
any  Action  at  Law  to  pay  its  Notes  on  demand, 
otherwise  than  in  its  own  Notes,  and  the  Bank  had 
power  to  apply  to  the  Court  to  stay  proceedings. 
No  Costs  were  allowed  in  the  Action  against  the 
Bank,  unless  the  Court  were  of  opinion  that  the 
Action  was  brought  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
the  debt  demanded. 

2.  The  Bank  to  issue  Cash  only  for  sums  less 
than  20*.  and  for  the  services  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
or  Ordnance,  by  an  Order  in  Council. 

3.  The  Bank  not  to  issue  any  money  in  Cash, 
or  Notes,  by  way  of  loans  or  advances  to  Go- 
vernment. 

4.  The  Bank  may  receive  sums  of  money  not 
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under  £500,  and  engage  to  pay  three-fourths  in 
Cash  of  the  sum  deposited. 

5.  A  sum  not  exceeding  £100,000  may  be 
advanced  for  the  accommodation  of  the  persons 
dealing  as  Bankers  in  London  and  Westminster, 
and  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  in  such  manner 
as  the  Governor  and  Company  shall  deem  expe- 
dient. 

6.  To  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland,  £25,000  cash  may  be  ad-> 
vanced  to  each. 

7.  Payment  in  Notes  to  be  considered  pay- 
ment in  Cash,  if  accepted  as  such. 

8.  The  Public  Revenue  to  be  received  in  Bank 
Notes  by  Collectors  of  the  same,  except  in  sums 
less  than  20^.  or  fractional  parts  of  a  pound. 

9.  The  Bank  may  pay  in  Cash  by  giving  five 
days*  notice  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  Act  no  provision 
was  made  for  rendering  the  Notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England  a  leyal  tender ,  probably  from  the  hos- 
tility which  at  that  time  existed  against  the  in- 
troduction of  such  a  principle. 

The  Bank  Act  Of  1819. 

The  following  is  an  Abstract  of  the  Act  of 
1819,  commonly  known  as   Sir  Robert  Peel's 
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Act,  from  the  influence  which  he  exercised  in 
passing  it  through  Parliament  But  it  will  be 
seen  that,  as  it  had  reference  only  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  it  could,  therefore,  exercise  very  little 
influence  over  other  Banks  of  Issue,  either  as 
regards  their  solvency,  or,  what  is  called,  the 
general  convertibility  of  the  bank  notes. 

This  Act,  59  Geo.  III.  c.  49,  passed  2nd  July, 
1819,  continues  the  Restrictions  contained  in 
several  Acts  on  payments  in  Cash  by  the  Bank 
of  England,  until  the  1st  May,  1823,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  resumption  of  Cash  payments,  and 
permits  the  exportation  of  Gold  and  Silver. 

Sect.  1.  Sets  forth  the  object  of  the  Act,  and 
continues  the  restriction  of  Cash  payments  by 
the  Bank  until  the  1st  May,  1823,  and  after  that 
date  the  Bank  to  resume  payments  in  Cash. 

Sect.  2.  Requires  the  Bank  to  pay  its  Notes  in 
gold,  on  demand,  at  the  rate  of  £4.  l^.per  ounce, 
firora  1st  February  to  1st  October,  1820. 

Sect.  3.  Requires  the  Bank  to  pay  its  Notes  in 
gold,  on  demand,  at  the  rate  of  £3.  I9s.  6d.  per 
ounce,  from  1st  October,  1820,  to  1st  May,  1821. 

Sect.  4.  Requires  the  Bank  to  pay  its  Notes 

in  gold,  on  demand,  at  the  rate  of  £3.  17^.  10^^. 

per  ounce  from  the  1st  May,  1821,  to  the  1st 

May,  1823. 

Sect.    5.  The  Bank  is  permitted  to  pay  its 
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Notes  in  gold,  on  demand,  at  a  less  rate  than 
£4.  Is.  Od.  per  ounce,  from  the  Ist  February  to 
1st  October,  1820,  and  between  the  Ist  October, 
1820,  and  the  1st  May,  1821,  at  less  than 
£3.  I9s.  6d.,  but  not  less  than  £3.  lis.  lO^d.  per 
ounce,  by  giving  three  days'  notice  in  the  London 
Gazette,  specifying  the  particular  rates  at  which  . 
the  payments  shall  be  made. 

Sect.  6.  Payments  only  to  be  made  in  ingots, 
or  bars,  of  60  ounces  of  standard  fineness. 

Sect.  7.  Sums  of  less  than  40«.  to  be  paid  in 
Silver  Coin. 

Sect.  8.  The  Bank  may  pay  in  the  coin  of  the 
realm  from  2l8t  May,  1822. 

Sect.  9.  The  Bank  is  required  to  deliver  weekly 
Accounts  to  Government,  and  to  publish  Quar- 
terly statements  of  its  Accounts  in  the  London 
Gazette, 

Sect.  10.  The  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the  realm 
may  be  melted  down,  manufactured  and  ex- 
ported without  any  restriction  or  penalty. 

Sect.  11.  All  the  Acts  which  prohibited  the 
melting  or  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  from 
the  9th  of  King  Edward  the  Third,  to  the  13th 
and  I4th  of  Charles  the  Second,  are  repealed. 

Sect,  12,  Oaths  respecting  the  export  of  silver, 
and  so  much  of  the  Act  6  and  7  William  the 
Third,  as  prevented  persons,  not  being  a  trading 
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Goldsmith,  or  Refiner  of  silver,  from  buying  or 
selling  silver  bullion  under  a  penalty  of  six 
months'  imprisonment,  are  abolished. 

Sect.  13.  Clipping  or  diminishing  the  Coin  of 
the  realm,  to  be  subject  to  penalty, 

Thr  Bank  Act,  3  &  4  Will,  IV„  c.  98.    1833. 

By  this  Act  the  Bank  Charter  was  renewed  in 
1833,  and  extended  to  1855,  but  with  a  pro- 
viso that  it  should  cease  in  August,  1845,  upon 
1 2  months'  notice  being  given,  and  repayment  of 
the  Debt  due  by  the  State. 

Several   important   changes  were   introduced 
by  this  Act.      By  the  3rd  Section,  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  the  Bank,  with  regard  to  part- 
nership  exceeding  six   persons,  was   abolished. 
Persons  discounting  Bills  of  Exchange  or  Pro- 
missory Notes,  were  not  to  be  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  the  Usury  Laws.     Bank  of  England 
Notes  were  first  made  a  legal  tender  for  all  sums 
above  £5,  except  at  the  Bank  or  its  Branches,  so 
long  as  it  continued  to  pay  its  Notes  on  demand 
in  ffoid  coin.     Country  Joint  Stock  Banks  were 
first  allowed  agents  in  London.     By  this  Act  one 
fourth  of  the  debt  due  to  the  Bank,  namely, 
£3,676,700,  was  to  be  paid  ofl*,  which  was  effected 
by  a  transfer  of  £4,080,000,  in  3  per  Cent.  Re- 
duced  Annuities  for  the  amount.      The  Bank 
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was  also  to  deduct  £120,000  per  annum  from 
the  charge  of  managing  the  Public  Debt.  The 
Accounts  were,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act,  to  be 
published  quarterly  in  the  London  Gazette. 

The  Bank  Charter  Act  Op  1844,  7  &  8  Vict. 

c.  32. 

By  this  Act  the  Bank  Charter  was  again  re- 
newed for  a  period  of  ten  years,  on  12  months' 
notice  being  given  after  the  1st  August,  1855, 
This  Act  can  scarcely  be  said  to  refer  simply  to 
the  '^privileges'  of  the  Bank  alone, — inasmuch 
as  it  contains  clauses  which  completely  changed 
the  entire  monetary  system  of  England.  The 
professed  object  of  these  changes,  as  stated  by 
Mr,  Henry  Goulburn,  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  "  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible, 
fluctuations  in  the  currency,  of  the  nature  of 
those  which  have,  at  different  times,  occasioned 
hazard  to  the  Bank,  and  embarrassment  to  the 
country."  But  the  principal  alteration  in  the  Act 
was,  the  separation  of  the  Issue,  from  the  Banking, 
Department,  an  alteration  which  has,  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  given  rise  to  the  most  varied 
opinions  amongst  those  who  oppose,  and  those 
who  su])i)()rt,  the  measure. 

That  the  Act  1ms  failed  to  prevent  fluctuations 
in  the  currency  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove ; 
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for,  in  the  crisis  of  October,  1847,  this  sepa- 
ration of  the  Bank  into  two  Departments  was 
thoroughly  tested,  and,  as  admitted  by  Mr. 
Morris,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank,  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Lords'  Committee,  although 
tbe  Bank  held  £8,439,000  in  bullion,  and  a 
reserve  of  £1,600,000  in  notes,  on  the  30th 
of  October,  1847,  had  the  Bank  been  called  upon 
for  notes  beyond  that  amount,  it  must  have 
stopped  payment,  [Lords'  Report,  Question  22], 
notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  bullion  in 
its  coffers. 

The  Government  Letter  was  addressed  to  the 
Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  Premier,  and 
Sir  Charles  Wood,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
dated.  Downing  Street,  October  25th,  1847. 

By  this  Act  the  power  of  the  Bank  to  issue  its 
Notes  was  regulated  as  follows,  namely,  that  a 
sum,  equal  to  £14,000,000,  should  be  issued  on 
Government  securities,  of  which  the  debt  due  to 
the  Bank,  amounting  to  £1 1,01 5,100  should  form 
a  part,  and  the  remainder  to  consist  of  other 
securities,  amounting  to  £2,984,900  ;  any  excess 
of  this  sum  in  the  Issues  to  be  represented  by 
gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  the  proportion 
of  the  latter  to  be  only  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
amount  of  the  metallic  security. 

Y  -^ 
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The  form  of  the  Weekly  Accouot  to  be  na- 
dered  by  the  Bank  is  given  in  the  Act.  Bj  this 
form,  the  "  Notes  Issued  "  on  the  debit  side  of  the 
Issue  Department  is  calculated  to  mislead ;  for  it 
does  not  represent  the  notes  actually  in  circuia- 
tion,  but,  simply,  the  extreme  limit  of  the  power 
to  i<;sue  at  such  a  date.  The  form  does  not  ex- 
hibit the  Notes  actually  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  except  by  an  operation  of  figures,  taken 
from  the  Banking  Department,  whereon  the  Credit 
side  will  be  found,  "  Notes  £ — "  which,  if  sub- 
tracted from  the  "  Notes  Issued,"  leaves  £ — 
the  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  Public.  As  the 
Bullion  in  the  Issue  Department  diminishes,  the 
"  Notes"  in  the  Banking  Department  diminish 
also  ;  and  hence  the  almm  at  this  Inst  item  when 
reduced  to  a  low  figiu'e ;  and  it  has  been  consi- 
dered by  the  higliost  authorities  that  the  placing 
of  the  Bullion  in  the  Issue  Department,  against 
the  £14,000,000,  wliicb  ought  to  be  balanced  by 
the  Bank  Debt  and  Government  Securities,  is  a 
great  error,  and  one  calculated  to  create  great 
alarm  about  the  bullion  when  no  danger  exists. 

The  Act,  also  limits  the  Issues  of  all  existing 
Bunks  to  a  fixed  amount,  according  to  an  average 
of  ticelce  K'cfk.s  preceding  the  :*7th  April,  1844, 
under  a  penalty  of  forfeiting  a  sum  equal  to  the 
iJKi-ess. 
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No  new  Banks  of  Issue  can  be  established, 
and  any  Banker  ceasing  to  issue  his  own  notes 
cannot  re-issue  such  notes. 

The  Bank  to  allow  a  deduction  of  £180,000 
per  annum  from  the  charge  of  managing  the 
Public  Debt. 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  features^of 
the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  Epitome  : — 

Tke  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  7^8  Vict  c.  82. 

An  Act  to  regulate  the  Issues  of  Bank  of 
England  Notes,  and  for  giving  to  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  certain 
privileges  for  a  limited  period.  [19th  July, 
1844.] 

1.  Preamble. 

2.  The  separation  of  the  Issue  from  the 
Banking  Department,  to  commence  on  the  31st 
of  August,  1844. 

3.  The  proportion  of  Silver  Bullion  to  Gold, 
not  to  exceed  one-fourth. 

4.  All  persons  may  demand  notes  for  gold 
bullion,  at  £3.  lis.  9d.  per  ounce. 

5.  The  Bank  may  increase  securities  in  the 
Issue  Department,  and  issue  additional  Notes 
equal  to  one-third  of  Country  Notes,  ceased  to 
be  issued. 
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6.  Weekly  returns  of  the  Bank  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

7.  The  Bank  to  be  exempt  from  Stamp  Duly, 
or  Composition  on  their  Notes. 

8.  The  Bank  to  deduct  £180,000  per  annum, 
on  the  charge  for  the  Public  Debt. 

'9.  The  Bank  to  allow  the  profits  on  increased 
circulation  to  the  Government. 

10.  New  Banks  of  Issue  prohibited. 

1 1 .  Restrictions  upon  Banks  of  Issue. 

12.  Bankers  ceasing  to  Issue  cannot  re-issue 
their  notes. 

13.  Limitation  of  Bank  Issues  to  a  fixed 
amount. 

14.  15,  10,  Sect,  regulate  the  union  of  Bank 
partnerships, 

17.  Penalty  on  Banks  issuing  in  excess. 

18.  Issuing  Banks  to  render  Accounts. 

19.  Mode  of  ascertaining  the  average  amount 
of  Bank  Notes  of  each  Banker  in  circulation 
during  the  first  four  weeks  after  the  10th  Oc- 
tober, 1844. 

Banks   Of  Ireland  Act,  1845,  8  &  9  Vict. 

CAP.  37. 

The   principal    features    in   this  Act  are    as 
follows : — 
Sect  5.  Repeals  33  Geo.  II.  c.  14,  s.  15,  so 
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far  as  prohibits  public  officers  from  being  part- 
ners in  Banks. 

Sect.  G.  Bank  of  England  Notes  not  allowed 
to  be  a  le^al  tender  in  Ireland. 

Sect.  8.  No  Banker,  who  was  issuing  his  own 
Notes  on  the  6th  May,  1844,  and  on  the  1st 
May,  1845,  allowed  to  exceed  the  average 
amoant  of  Notes  he  had  in  circulation  during 
the  year  preceding  the  let  May,  1845,  allowed 
to  exceed  the  average  amount  of  Notes  he  had 
in  circulation  during  the  year  preceding  the  Ist 
May,  1845,  such  circulation  to  be  certified  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Stamps,  and  after  that 
date  no  uncertified  banker  allowed  to  issue  Bank 
Notes  in  Ireland. 

Sect.  12.  Banks  permitted  to  relinquish  their 
Notes  in  favor  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  by  an 
Agreement  in  writing,  and  the  Bank  allowed  to 
increase  its  Issues  to  the  same  amount,  exclusive 
of  gold  and  silver  coin. 

Sect.  13.  No  Banker  having  relinquished  the 
right  to  issue  Notes  can  resume  his  Issues. 

Sect.  16.  Every  Issuing  Bank  to  render 
weekly  accounts  to  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps 
and  Taxes,  distinguishing  the  Notes  of  £5  and 
upwards  from  those  below  that  value ;  and  also 
to  deliver  an  account  of  the  total  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  coin  held  at  the  bead  ofhce,  etc. 
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Sect.  18.  The  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and 
Taxes  to  make  monthly  returns  of  every  Bank 
of  Issue,  containing  the  average  amount  of  notes 
in  circulation,  and  also  of  the  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  coin  held  by  each  Banker,  and  publish 
the  same  in  the  Dublin  Gazette. 

Sect.  20.  The  amount  of  Silver  Coin  not  to 
exceed  one-fourth  of  the  gold  coin  held  by  such 
Bankers;  and  no  Bankers  to  issue  notes  on 
silver  to  a  greater  extent  than  one-fourth  part  of 
the  gold  coin. 

Authorised  Issues  of  Irish  Banks,  £6,354,494. 

Banks  In  Scotland  Act,  1S45,  8  &  9  Vict. 

CAP.  38. 

By  this  Act,  passed  in  1  «45,  the  Scotch  Banks 
of  Issue  were  assimilated  to  the  Banks  of  Issue 
in  Ireland,  by  fixing  a  limit  to  their  autliorised 
Issues,  based  on  an  average  amount  of  Notes  in 
circulation  during  the  year  preceding  the  1st 
May,  lS4r),  such  amount  not  to  be  exceeded, 
except  the  excess  of  such  issue  be  covered  by 
gold  and  silver  coin  at  the  head  office,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-fourth  of  silver  to  three-fourths  of 
gold.  Only  the  Banks  specified  to  issue  Notes 
under  £5 ;  and  Bank  of  England  Notes  not  al- 
lowed  to  be  a  legal  tender  in  Scotland. 

Autliorised  Issuesof  Scotch  Banks  £3,087,209. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


THE    GOLD     COINAGE. 


The  standard  fineness  of  the  gold  sovereign  is 
22  carats  out  of  24,  the  representative  of  fine 
gold,  or  ll-12ths  of  fine  gold,  and  l-12th  of 
alloy  ;  and  the  standard  weighl  of  the  same  coin 
is  123*274  grains  troy,  which  constitute  the 
money  integer  in  which  all  values  are  reckoned  ; 
the  quantity  of  fine  gold  in  the  sovereign  is, 
therefore,  11 3*001  grains  troy.  This  standard 
of  weight  and  fineness,  to  represent  the  pound, 
was  fixed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  1717,  when 
Master  of  the  Mint. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  consider  these  regu- 
lations as  a  "  standard  of  value ;  "  whereas,  they 
only  constitute  a  standard  measure  for  estimating 
the  relative  value  of  different  things  compared 
with  gold. 

The  common  expression  "  Mint  Price,"  is  a 
term  equally  vague  and  uncertain.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  Mint  price,  applicable  either  to 
gold  or  silver.    The  MiDt  authorities,  in  their 
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management  of  the  Coinage,  are  simply  autho- 
rised to  coin  a  given  weight  of  bullion,  either 
gold  or  silver,  of  a  specified  fineness,  into  a  cer- 
tain number  of  pieces  of  a  given  denomination, 
according  to  regulations  laid  down  in  a  docu- 
ment called  the  "  Mint  Indenture."  It  is  this 
that  gives  to  all  the  coins  a  certain  fixed  legalized 
value,  as  currency,  which  can  never  be  departed 
from  but  by  the  authority  of  parliament. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  different 
Statesmen  and  otiiers  to  preserve  a  uniform  value 
between  the  coin  and  the  bullion  from  which  it 
is  manufactured,  but  without  effect,  as  the  no- 
minal value,  given  to  coin  in  one  country,  ceases 
to  exist  the  instant  it  enters  another  country ; 
and  it  is  estimated  only  by  the  quantity  of  fine 
metal  contained  in  it. 

The  market  price,  and  the  Mint  value  of  coins, 
therefore,  simply  indicate  their  actual  value  as 
bullion  in  the  first  case,  and  their  nominal  value 
ns  coin  in  the  second  ;  and  as  long  as  both  are 
allowed  to  be  freely  exported  and  imported  from 
one  country  to  another,  this  distinction  will  al- 
ways exist. 

Gold  is,  therefore,  properly  made  our  legal 

tender  for  any  sum  above  40^.,  and  as  the  £5 

Bank  of  England  Note  represents  5  gold  sove- 

reigus,  anA  promises  to  pay  that  amount  of  gold 
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on  demand,  gold  is,  therefore,  not  only  the  basis 
of  our  monetary  system,  but  also  of  the  credit 
currency  of  the  country.  The  importance, 
therefore,  of  making  this  basis  as  secure  as  it 
can  be  made,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated, 
and  to  withhold  any  aid  which  can  be  given  to 
this  security  is  a  manifest  departure  from  the 
avowed  object  and  policy. 

Now,  it  will  be  shown  that  this  object  and 
policy  have  been  departed  from  by  preventing 
silver  from  being  brought  in  more  fully  to  aid 
and  strengthen  the  basis  of  gold,  and  that  the 
credit  currency  of  the  country  has  thereby  been 
greatly  and  injuriously  restricted. 

That  the  fimdamental  principle  of  the  con- 
vertibility of  the  Bank  of  England  Note  into 
gold  is  established  and  carried  out  by  the  Act  of 
1844,  is  admitted. 

Bank  of  England  notes  to  the  amount  of 
£14,000,000  are  guaranteed  by  a  like  amount 
of  Government  Securities  pledged  for  their  pro- 
tection, and  all  Bank  of  England  notes  beyond 
that  amount  are  secured  by  an  equal  amount  of 
precious  metal,  ready  to  be  produced  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  and  to  be  paid  over  to  any  holders 
of  notes  claiming  their  redemption. 

For  this  credit  circulation  of  notes  there  is  no 
anxiety,  long  experience  having  established  the 
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fact  that,  the  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes 
in  constant  circulation  is  never  so  low  as 
£16,000,000,  and,  therefore,  that  for  this 
amount,  at  least,  gold  will  never  be  demanded. 

The  important  question,  then,  is,  whether  or 
not  the  fixed  line  or  limit  for  the  issue  of  Credit- 
notes  be  correctly  drawn  at  £14,000,000. 

If  £14,000,000  were  the  correct  limit  in  the 
year  1844,  that  can  hardly  be  the  correct  limit 
in  1864,  when  the  ^Prade  and  Expenditure  of 
the  Country  are  nearly  doubled.. 

The  limit  must  have  been  too  high  for  1844, 
or  too  low  for  1804,  or,  more  probably,  too  low 
for  both  periods. 

But,  what  is  the  safe  rule  for  fixing  the  limit  ? 

The  answer  is, — the  depreciation  of  the  bank- 
note. 

But  how  is  that  to  be  proved  ? 

The  answer  is, — by  the  gold  leaving  the 
country. 

And  what  does  all  this  come  to  ? 

Simply  this  : — That  the  limit  for  the  issue  of 
Credit-notes  is  correctly  fixed  when  the  amount 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  country,  and  the 
notes  do  not  depreciate. 

Now,  the  contrivance  of  the  Issue  Department, 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  Banking  Depart- 
went,  may  be  likened  to  an  Automaton  moved  by 
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machinery,  acting  with  the  same  regularity  and 
with  no  more  discretion.  It  provides  for  the 
safety  of  the  Bank,  but  not  for»  the  requirements 
of  the  country ;  it  prevents  the  Bank  of  England 
from  becoming  insolvent,  though  it  does  not 
prevent  it  from  stopping  payment ;  and  it  makes 
insolvent  multitudes  who  are  engaged  in  legiti- 
mate trade  and  enterprise,  but  are  deceived  by 
the  legerdemain  movements  of  this  Automaton 
into  looking  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  help 
which  it  cannot  give.  The  Automaton,  tliat  is, 
the  Issue  Department,  has  no  discretion,  and  the 
Banking  Department  has  no  power;  and  so, 
between  the  two,  the  honest  trader  and  the  en- 
terprising speculator  are  led  on  to  their  ruin. 
This  is  called  the  wholesome  correction  of  over- 
trading, a  vague  and  unmeaning  expression,  as  it 
is  generally  used. 

The  absurdity  consists  in  confining  the  Issue 
Department  to  a  mechanical  movement  in  which 
there  can  be  no  discretion,  the  machine  being 
80  constructed  that  when  sovereigns  are  dropped 
in,  the  like  amount  in  Bank  Notes  is  given  out ; 
and  when  Bank  Notes  are  delivered  in,  the  like 
amount  of  Sovereigns  is  dropped  out.  There 
might  be  good  reason  for  the  fixed  action  of  this 
machine,  if  the  circumstances  which  brought  it 
into  action  were  always  the  same,  but  to  suppose 
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that  the  same  action  can  be  equally  applicable  to 
different  circumstances  is  as  much  opposed  to 
common  sense  as  to  all  experience.  For  instance, 
when  the  amount  of  the  Banking  reserve  is  so 
low  as  to  create  a  panic  in  the  Money  Market, 
the  mechanical  hand  of  the  Automaton  holds 
with  inflexible  grasp  the  bank-notes  which  are 
wanted,  and  that  grasp  can  be  relaxed  only  by 
gold  which  is  not  wanted.  And  again,  when  the 
stock  of  bullion  is  so  large  that  the  amount  of 
Notes  in  circulation  is  redundant,  suddenly  the 
bullion  is  taken  out  to  be  shipped  to  the  foreign 
market,  and  as  suddenly  the  Notes  are  seized 
and  held  fast  by  the  mechanical  hand  of  the 
Automaton. 

Then  comes  another  money-panic,  and  in  either 
case  it  is  stopped  only  by  the  sudden  rise  in  the 
rate  of  discount,  and  the  consequent  loss  to  the 
trade  of  the  country,  and  the  ruin  of  many  con- 
cerned in  it. 

Now,  in  the  first  instance,  if  the  banking 
reserve  could  be  strengthened  by  a  supply  of 
notes  to  meet  the  demand ;  and,  in  the  second 
instance,  if  the  notes  in  excess  of  the  demand 
were  gradually  withdrawn  until  the  efflux  of  gold 
ceased;  in  both  these  instances  the  money-panic 
would  be  avoided. 

Jlcre  is  discretion  required  which  Bank  Dii*ec- 
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tors  may  be  safely  entrusted  to  exercise,  but  which 
can  never  be  exercised  by  any  mechanical  con- 
trivance. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  gold  is  or 
ever  will  be  wanted  in  this  country  in  any  consi- 
derable quantity  as  moneys  as  long  as  this  country 
maintains  its  pre-eminent  position  in  commerce 
and  the  power  of  obtaining  gold  when  it  is 
wanted. 

There  never  has  been  any  want  of  gold  in  this 
country  since  the  resumption  of  Cash-payments 
in  1819. 

The  want  has  always  been  of  bank-notes  con- 
vertible into  gold  on  demand. 

The  want  of  gold  has  never  been  as  money ^  but 
as  a  commodity,  or  article  of  merchandise. 

All  that  we  have  to  do,  and  all  that  we  can  do 
prudently^  to  keep  the  needful  supply  of  gold  in 
this  country  is,  to  keep  the  price  of  gold  as  steady 
as  we  can  in  the  general  market,  and  that  is  to 
be  done  only  by  preserving  as  nearly  as  may  be 
the  equilibrium  of  value  between  British  and 
Foreign  Money. 

As  long  as  the  Bank  of  England  Note  is  the 
representative  of  the  gold  coin  of  the  realm,  and 
kuow^n  to  be  convertible  into  gold  on  demand, 
the  power  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  obtain 
supplies  of  gold  in  the  open  market  at  all  times 
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will  be  maintained  by  a  large  banking  resen'e, 
beyond  the  influence  of  capitalists  and  specu- 
lators, when  controlled  and  regulated  by  intelli- 
gent, experienced,  and  impartial  Directors.  It 
may  often  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
bank-notes  in  circulation  ;  but  all  money-panics 
have  been  increased  in  intensity  by  too  great  and 
sudden  a  contraction  of  the  currency,  and  by  the 
sudden  and  enormous  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount. 
With  a  large  banking-reserve,  supported  by  a 
large  and  independent  real  capital,  and  under 
judicious  management,  the  ordinfiry  bank-rate  of 
discount  would  be  between  2  and  3  per  cent, 
and  would  rarely  exceed  4  per  cent.,  and  then 
only  under  extraordinary  combinations  of  poli- 
tical or  natural  causes. 

A  bad  harvest  causes  a  sudden  and  large  im- 
portation of  corn,  for  which,  usually,  the  payment 
is  in  gold.  At  such  a  season  the  exchange  of 
notes  for  gold  will  be  at  its  largest.  But,  take 
the  case  of  an  abundant  harvest,  safely  garnered. 
Can  it  be  wise  to  require  the  same  stock  of  gold 
to  be  kept  in  the  Bank  of  England,  when  it  is 
known  that  the  gold  will  not  be  wanted,  as  when 
all  the  exchanges  of  corn-growing  countries  were 
enforcing  remittances  in  gold  ? 

Such  a  proceeding  would  be  opposed  to  uni- 
versal practice  in  all  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
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life ;  and  any  attempt  to  fix  a  reserve  which  shall 
fluctuate  precisely  with  the  fluctuating  wants  of 
the  community  is  manifestly  beyond  the  power  of 
human  foresight  and  design.  All  that  can  be 
wisely  done  is  to  allow  an  ample  margin  to  meet 
present  wants  and  probable  contingencies,  to  hd 
from  time  to  time  enlarged  or  reduced  as  altered 
times  and  circumstances  require. 

No  mechanical  contrivance  can  be  a  rational 
agent  or  a  safe  instrument  for  the  issue  of  bank- 
notes as  the  currency  of  a  country,  nor  was 
there  ever  any  ground  to  justify  such  an  absurd 
attempt.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  there 
was  any  such  ground  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that,  the  Bank  of  England,  from  the  year  1819, 
to  the  year  1844,  did  so  manage  its  notes  that, 
they  never  sufiered  a  moment's  depreciation,  and 
all  through  that  period  supplied  this  country 
with  a  perfectly  convertible,  safe,  and  confidently 
trusted  currency  of  paper ;  and  that  a  highly- 
developed  currency  of  notes  in  Scotland,  founded 
on  an  exceedingly  slender  reserve  of  gold,  had 
been  doing  its  work  with  uninterrupted  success 
for  more  than  a  century,  effecting  an  unrivalled 
economy  of  expensive  coin,  and  intensely  valued 
by  the  population.*     Theorists  may  say  that  the 

•  "  The  Bank  Charter  Act." — Home  and  Foreign  Ecriew, 
Jfo,  S,  p«ge  414  et  seg. 
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convertibility  of  the  Bank  Note  was  in  great 
danger  at  various  times,  and  that  the  paper  notes 
of  Scotland  were  inadequately  sustained,  but  the 
facts  refute  the  charges.  Every  practical  witness 
declares  that,  never,  since  Cash  payments  were 
resumed,  has  the  Bank  of  England  Note  been 
held  in  less  estimation  than  the  sovereign ;  and 
that,  at  no  time,  since  that  period,  has  the  public 
preferred  gold  as  safer  than  the  note.  The  Bank 
of  England  has  often  been  severely  pressed  to 
supply  money  to  claimants;  but  the  difficulty 
has  been  as  much  in  finding  notes  as  gold,  and 
the  public  was  indifferent  which  of  the  two  they 
carried  away.  The  supply  of  Notes  was  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demand  and  to  keep  up  a  suit- 
able reserve.  There  never  was  a  greater  run 
upon  the  Bank  than  in  the  year  1825,  and  then 
the  stoppage  of  the  Bank  was  saved  by  the  lucky 
discovery  of  one  million  of  unburnt  one  pound 
notes.  These  were  eagerly  taken  by  the  public, 
and  proved  to  be  the  equal  and  the  match  of 
gold.  Great  authorities  have  said  that  the  bank- 
note was  then  exposed  to  imminent  peril;  but  the 
very  reverse  is  the  truth.  The  bank-note  then, 
as  now,  or  at  any  period  since  1819,  has  never 
been  exposed  to  the  slightest  risk  of  deprecia- 
tion. This  fact  is  the  assurance  that  the  solvency 
()\  the  responsible  issuer  is  a  complete  guarantee 
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for  convertibility ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  expe- 
rience, that  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank 
of  Scotland  have  been  found  to  be  solvent  and 
responsible  issuers.  Therefore,  if  the  Bank  Act 
of  1844  have  made  a  solvent  and  convertible 
currency,  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of 
Scotland  have  done  the  same  before.* 

IS  the  state  of  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  in  1825, 
1847,  1857,  and  at  other  periods  of  alarm,  be 
referred  to,  and  if  it  be  said  that  the  note  was 
brought  to  the  border  of  the  precipice,  and  the 
country  within  the  danger  of  the  suspension  of 
cash  payments,  the  inference  is  wrong.  The 
true  answer  is,  see  with  how  little  gold  the  note 
circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  and  can 
be  sustained.  Amidst  the  terror  of  traders  and 
the  crash  of  falling  firms,  when  panic  convulsed 
every  mind,  and  the  strongest  houses  trembled 
for  existence,  when  money  was  not  to  be  had, 
discount  not  to  be  bought,  the  rate  of  interest 
rising,  and  the  whole  City  on  the  verge  of  ruin, — 
one  thing,  and  one  thing  only  stood  unshaken. 
Bank  Directors  had  lent  away  all  their  deposits ; 
the  Bank  reserve  was  gone ;  commerce  in  vain 
shrieked  for  more  relief ;  the  Bank  tottered  to  its 
foundation ;  but  its  note  never  lost  the  public 
confidence  for  one  instant.  No  one  asked  for 
gold  when  the  note  was  ofiered. 

^Ih'c/,  page  416  et  aeq. 
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Why  was  this  ? 

Because  the  note  was  the  mere  instrament  of 
currency  for  the  transfer  of  debt  or  commodities ; 
and  because  the  solvency  of  the  note  was  un- 
questioned, the  number  in  circulation  being  in  no 
excess  over  the  daily  requirements  of  the  public, 
and  the  note  being  in  no  way  dependent  on 
banking  and  its  incidents,  its  prosperity  or  its 
disasters. 

No  measure,  therefore,  was  needed  to  secure 
the  convertibility  of  the  bank-note,  which  was 
never  in  danger,  being  as  secure  before  1 844,  as 
it  has  been  ever  since.  All  the  danger  has  arisen 
from  the  smallness  of  the  Bank's  reserve  for 
banking  and  currency  liabilities  conjoined.  The 
portion  required  for  paying  notes  on  demand  was 
ample  for  that  purpose,  but  small  in  comparison 
with  that  which  remained,  which  was  much  too 
small  for  the  banking  business.  It  was  that  in- 
adequacy which  caused  all  the  agitation  and  all 
the  danger,  that  danger  threatening  the  Bank  in 
its  banking  affairs  only.  The  danger  was  in  the 
small  reserve  of  notes,  not  in  the  stability  of  the 
note.  If  a  few  millions  more  of  notes  had  been 
held  in  the  Banking  reserve,  the  cry  of  danger 
would  never  have  been  heard. 

Upon  the  ground  assumed  by  the  framers  of 
the  Act  of  18 14,  it  is  clear  that  the  line  should 
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have  been  drawn  at  sixteen  millions,  and  not  at 
fourteen  millions. 

But  why  should  the  Banking  reserve  be  re* 
dnced  for  securing  the  convertibility  of  the  Bank 
note  which  has  never  been  brought  into  ques- 
tion, even  when,  for  this  purpose,  there  was  no 
reserve  at  all  ? 

Under  the  pressure  of  a  heavy  export  of  gold, 
the  stock  of  gold  in  the  Issue  Department  has 
sunk  to  eight  millions,  and  once  to  a  little  only 
above  six  millions. .  Lord  Overstone  thinks  eight 
millions  a  very  proper  amount.  But  this  is,  in 
fact,  an  extravagant  waste,  justified  neither  by 
reasoning  nor  by  experience. 

For  what,  but  banking  purposes,  is  any  re- 
serve of  gold  required  ? 

To  secure  the  convertibility  of  the  note. 

Why  is  convertibility  demanded  ? 

To  prevent  the  depreciation  of  the  note  : — to 
guard  it  against  discredit: — to  protect  it  from 
discount:  to  keep  it  on  equality  with  gold. 

But  that  is  already  done  without  any  reserve 
of  gold.  That  is  effectually  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment guarantee.  The  proof  was  seen  when  the 
mixed  banking  and  currency  reserve  stood  as  low 
as  three  millions,  or  even  one  million. 

Since  the  resumption  of  Cash  payments  in 
1819,    the   Bank  of  England   note  has  never 
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suffered  discredit  or  depreciation.  The  notes 
were  known  to  be  issued  hy  a  solvent  body,  and 
to  circulate  only  in  such  numbers  as  required  to 
satisfy  the  actual  wants  of  the  public  for  effecting 
their  ordinary  transactions,  and  the  public  were 
wilUng  to  hold  those  notes,  and  not  to  send  them 
in  for  payment,  as  long  as  the  number  did  not 
exceed  the  want,  simply  for  their  usefulness,  as 
convenient  instruments  for  effecting  their  ordi- 
nary transactions  in  buying  and  selling,  instead 
of  exchanging. 

In  the  face  of  such  facts  and  all  experience,  it 
is  nothing  but  an  idle  waste  of  an  enormous 
sum  of  public  money  to  keep  such  a  reserve  as 
is  kept,  or  any  reserve,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
securing  the  convertibility  of  the  note,  which  is 
already  secure,  and  has  never  been  questioned. 

The  danger  alleged  by  Lord  Overstone  and 
his  party  is  a  mere  bugbear  to  frighten  those  who 
understand  little  or  nothing  about  this  question, 
and  who  still  associate  the  large  combined  re- 
serve of  former  days,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
banking  and  currency,  with  the  single  object  of 
providing  for  the  currency  alone. 

Eight  millions  may  be  a  proper  or  even  a  low 
figure  for  the  banker's  reserve  of  the  private 
corporation  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  but  it  is 
a  sheer  waste  in  the  cellars  of  the  Bank,  for 
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securing  the  convertibility  of  the  Bank  notes 
only. 

It  may  be  safely  left  to  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  as  it  is  left  to  the  managers 
of  all  other  Banks,  to  determine  what  amount 
of  gold  is  needful  to  be  held  in  reserve  for  their 
Banking  purposes.  Probably  they  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  two  millions  of  sovereigns 
will  be  an  ample  reserve  for  ail  their  purposes. 

When  we  see,  as  we  have  seen,  that  in  the 
worst  times  of  pressure  on  the  Bank  for  gold  in 
exchange  for  notes,  the  reserve  does  not  sink 
below  a  million  of  sovereigns  still  at  command 
in  the  Issue  Department,  what  further  evidence 
can  be  required  to  show  that  a  larger  reserve  is 
mere  waste?  What  possible  end  can  a  larger 
supply  secure  ? 

But  if  the  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England  be 
exhausted?  What  then?  Will  the  Bank  of 
England  be  in  a  worse  situation  than  any  other 
Bank  in  like  circumstances  ? 

Nothing  of  the  sort.  A  most  efficient  remedy 
18  at  hand,  ready  for  instant  application.  Sup- 
pose forty  millions  of  Consols,  or  other  Govern- 
ment Securities,  at  the  command  of  the  Bank, 
and  then  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to 
sell  a  million  or  two  of  stock,  and  thus  procure 
gold  or  notes  from  the  open  market. 
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That  this  country  will  always  hold  a  large 
amount  of  so  convenient  a  currency  as  Bank- 
notes is  certain.  But  suppose  every  note  sent 
in  for  payment.     What  then  ? 

Sale  of  the  Consols.     Nothing  more. 

And  if  it  took  a  little  time  to  get  together  so 
large  a  quantity  of  gold ;  what  then  ? 

Wait  a  little  time.  Nothing  more.  The 
Bankers  would  not  lose  anything.  Nobody 
would  lose  anything.  This  would  be  no  money- 
panic.  This  would  affect, no  legitimate  traders. 
It  would  affect  only  the  speculators  in  gold, — 
the  conspirators  against  the  currency, —  and  the 
loss  would  be  on  them.  The  Bank-note  would 
be  as  sound  and  as  safe  as  ever. 

But  this  is  only  meeting  an  absurd  hypothesis 
with  an  absurd  and  impossible  example.  Twenty 
years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  Issue  Depart- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  England  was  entrusted 
with  the  imcon trolled  management  of  the  issue 
of  Bank  notes,  beyond  the  amount  of  the  credit 
issues,  and  during  that  period  the  City  has  been 
convulsed,  in  1847  and  1857,  by  two  of  the 
severest  commercial  pressures  on  record ;  but 
never  once  has  the  bullion  descended  to  six 
millions.  Six  millions  of  the  original  gold  on 
which  the  Issue  Department  was  opened  have 
reposed  undisturbed  in  the  vault  in  which  it  was 
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then  deposited.  Not  an  ingot  has  been  dis- 
turbed. The  whole  has  remained  in  that  vault, 
of  DO  more  use  or  value  to  mankind  than  when 
imbedded  in  the  rocks  of  California  or  Australia. 
If  such  facts  and  reasoning  fail  to  make  manifest 
the  monstrous  absurdity  of  the  present  system, 
further  reasoning  is  only  a  waste  of  time,  and 
the  change  must  be  left  to  be  effected  by  the  ne- 
cessity which  time  and  further  experience  will 
show,  and  that  experience  will  be  dearly  paid 
for. 

What  the  People  are  now  pajring  for  their  ex- 
perience is  a  very  simple  calculation. 

If  £8,000,000  be  a  satisfactory  minimum  for 
the  store  of  bullion,  as  Lord  Overstone  says  it 
is ;  and  if  £2,000,000  be  a  satisfactory  minimum, 
as  here  shown  to  be ;  the  question  raised  is  upon 
£6,000,000  at  the  least,  or  £300,000  a  year,  at 
5  per  cent. 

But  if  these  £6,000,000  can  be  sold  abroad 
for  their  equivalent  in  food,  clothing,  and  raw 
materials  for  the  laborers  of  England,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  capital  applied  to  average  in- 
dustry yields  a  profit  greatly  more  than  30  per 
cent,  in  the  wages  to  laborers,  and  in  the  several 
profits  of  the  many  hands  through  which  a  com- 
modity passes  before  it  is  finally  consumed.  But 
aking  it  at  30  percent,  only,  and  on  £6,000,000 
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only,  and  we  have  £1,S00,000,  as  the  lowest  sum 
which,  year  after  year  the  Issue  Department  of  the 
Bank  of  England  costs  the  People  of  England. 

The  principle  of  the  Act  of  1 S44,  in  so  far  as 
it  separates  currency  from  banking,  is  theoreti- 
cally correct ;  but,  in  so  far  as  it  brings  the  whole 
of  the  currency  under  the  fixed  and  immutable 
law  of  the  Issue  Department,  is  both  theoretically 
and  practically  incorrect.  This  separation  is  re- 
quired only  for  securing  the  convertibility  of  the 
Bank  Note,  and  would  not  be  required  if  the  note 
were  otherwise  secure.  With  a  metallic  currency 
only,  it  is  manifest  that  such  separation  could 
answer  no  purpose  whatever.  Therefore,  if  the 
Bank  Note  be  otherwise  secure,  as  it  is  proved  to 
be,  the  mixed  currency  may  be  regarded  as  if 
wholly  a  metallic  currency. 

But,  practically,  it  has  been  proved  that,  the 
Issue  Department,  working  by  its  inflexible  law, 
withdraws  so  large  a  portion  of  the  mixed  cur- 
rency from  circulation, — for  the  unnecessary  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  convertibility  of  the  Note, 
already  .secure, — that  the  Banking  Department 
of  the  Bank  of  England  is  left  with  an  insufficient 
supply  of  currency  for  the  necessary  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Trade  of  the  country,  which  is  there- 
by left  open  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  want 
of  currency  for  ordinary  transactions,  and  also  to 
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the  losses  consequent  on  the  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  money,  arising  from  the  continual  varia- 
tions in  the  state  of  trade,  further  aggravated  by 
speculation  in  the  open  market  in  gold. 

These  are  evils  which  no  irrational  agency  or 
fixed  mechanical  contrivance,  like  the  Issue  De- 
partment, can  correct.  The  bank-note  does  not 
belong  to  the  Banking  Department,  but  to  the 
Issue  Department.  The  Bank  of  England  has 
no  more  command  over  the  issue  of  bank  notes 
for  the  accommodation  of  trade,  than  any  other 
bank  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Issue  Department  sells  bank-notes  to  all 
comers,  having  first  sold  fourteen  millions  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  demands  gold  from  the 
Bank  and  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world  for  any 
quantity  of  bank-notes  which  may  be  wanted. 

Nothing  can  be  more  complete  than  this  con- 
trivance for  securing  the  convertibility  of  the 
bank-note ;  but  nobody  has  ever  questioned  the 
convertibility  of  the  bank-note,  since  it  has  been 
convertible,  becauee  it  has  never  been  in  danger. 
Therefore,  this  contrivance  fixes  the  amount  of 
bank-notes  in  circulation,  as  a  substitute  for  gold, 
at  £14,000,000,  (now  £14,650,000,)  which,  if 
the  proper  amount  for  1844,  cannot  be  the  pro- 
per amount  for  1864.  All  the  same  reason- 
mg  for  fixing  that  amount  in  1844,  is  equally  ap- 
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plicable  to  extending  the  amoant  to  £40,000,000 
in  1864.  Not  to  extending  it  to  an  irrational 
agency,  but  to  the  intelligent  and  experienced 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  have  no 
more  personal  interest  in  the  question  than  any 
other  members  of  the  community.  It  is  one  thing 
to  provide  a  safe  currency,  and  quite  another 
thing  to  provide  banking  accommodation. 

The  Issue  Department  effectually  provides  the 
former,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  as  effectually  pre- 
vents the  latter;  and  the  great  mistake  of  the 
Act  of  1S44  is,  in  not  providing  a  sufficiency  of 
bank-notes  for  the  necessary  wants  of  the  country. 
The  Act  assumes  a  want  of  gold  without  the 
means  of  getting  it ;  whereas,  the  want  has  been 
of  Bank  of  England  notes  only ;  because,  with 
these  notes  there  has  never  been  any  difficulty  in 
getting  gold  in  the  market,  since  that  market  has 
been  open  and  free  to  all  buyers. 

But  it  was  another  mistake  to  make  the  Bank 
of  England  an  open  market  to  all  the  world  for 
buying  and  selling  gold,  by  making  it  compulsory 
on  the  Bank  of  England  to  give  its  notes  for  gold. 
It  is  one  thing  to  make  it  compulsory  to  give 
gold  for  notes,  and  quite  another  thing  to  make 
it  compulsory  to  give  notes  for  gold.  There  can 
be  no  good  reason  for  making  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land  a  market  for  gold,  especially  if  the  Mint  be 
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open  and  free  to  all  (as  it  professes  to  be),  to 
bring  their  gold  to  be  coined,  free  of  charge, 
the  necessary  detention  and  loss  of  interest  being 
a  sufficient  charge.  There  are  many  obvious  rea- 
sons against  such  a  compulsory  power  upon  the 
Bank  of  England,  which  ought  to  be  as  free  as 
any  other  Bank  to  buy  gold  when  and  where  it 
pleases,  and  only  when  it  pleases. 

However  excellent  in  theory  may  be  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Act  of  1844,  in  the  separation  of 
currency  from  banking,  yet,  the  details  of  the  Act, 
which  limited  the  credit  currency  of  Bank  of 
England  Notes  to  an  amount  manifestly  incon- 
sistent with  that  principle  and  the  necessary  wants 
of  the  country,  have  not  been  productive  of  a 
single  advantage  which  was  not  enjoyed  before ; 
and  the  inflexible  line  which  was  then  drawn  has 
inflicted  incalculable  evils  on  the  whole  country. 
If  the  line  for  the  credit  issues  had  been  so  drawn 
as  to  leave  an  ample  margin,  to  be  dealt  with  by 
rational  instead  of  irrational  agency,  and  if  that 
line  had  been  from  time  to  time  enlarged  to  meet 
the  enlarged  demands  of  an  ever  increasing  popu- 
lation and  trade,  nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
perfect  for  its  objects  than  the  Bank  Act  of  1844. 
But  confined  as  it  is  in  its  operation  by  inflexible 
rules,  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  than  this  en- 
actment has  been  to  all  benefit  from  the  principle 

thus  carried  out. 
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The  folly  of  assuming  that  the  money-market 
of  this  country  can  be  always  wisely  r^;ulated  by 
rules  as  unyielding  as  the  movements  of  a  machine, 
has  been  shown  by  the  frequent  and  disastrous 

failures. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unwise  than  to  lay  down 
inflexible  rules  for  government  on  any  subject, 
and,  of  all  subjects,  this  is  the  least  suitable  for 
such  an  attempt. 

If,  in  former  days,  the  Directors  of  the  Bank 
of  England  sometimes  acted  injudiciously  as 
Hankers,  banking  is  now  much  better  under- 
stood, and  it  were  better  to  take  the  chance  of 
their  being  wiser  now,  than  to  submit  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  England  wholly  to  irrational 
agency.  It  is  a  great  cost  to  the  country  to  pay 
£1,S00,000  a  year  for  a  little  more  theoretical 
nicety,  and  a  great  deal  less  of  practical  benefit 
in  the  manaii^ement  of  our  bank-note  issues. 

The  public  would  soon  learn  that  trade  and 
discount  have  no  more  connection  with  the  issue 
of  notes  from  the  Bank  of  England,  than  of  sove- 
reigns from  the  Royal  Mint,  and  they  would  soon 
learn  to  care  as  little  for  the  number  issued  of 
the  one  as  of  the  other,  when  they  saw  an  ample 
reserve  of  notes  in  the  Bank.  When  they  became 
accustomed  to  look  upon  the  issue  of  bank-notes 
as  in  no  respect  different  from  the  issue  of  sove- 
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reigns,  they  would  cease  to  feel  any  uneasiness 
about  the  necessary  supplies  of  either  or  both,  or 
about  the  convertibility  of  the  note,  which  was 
fully  protected  by  securities.  These  securities, 
unlike  the  bullion  in  the  Bank-cellar,  involve  no 
loss  of  capital,  but  yield  their  dividends  to  whom- 
soever allotted. 

With  respect  to  the  restoration  of  the  One 
Pound  Note,  that  is  a  question  on  which  some 
difference  of  opinion  exists.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  no  good  reason  for  returning  to  One 
Pound  Notes,  and  the  additional  facility  thereby 
given  to  forgery,  seems  to  be  a  strong  reason  for 
discontinuing  them.  But  Lord  Overstone  gives 
another  reason  deserving  of  attention  in  the  fol- 
lowing remark :  "  As  a  general  principle,  I  think 
that  the  system  established  in  England  is  unques- 
tionably the  right  one ;  and  that  it  is  desirable 
that  the  smaller  monies  of  the  country  should  be 
in  the  metallic  form,  and  principally  for  this  very 
obvious  reason,  that  alarm  and  panic  are  Uable 
to  arise  amongst  those  classes  where  the  intelli- 
gence and  education  are  the  least.'' 

It  is  a  common  but  erroneous  belief  that,  a 
greater  amount  of  gold  in  the  Issue  Department 
implies  an  increased  reserve  in  the  Banking  De- 
partment of  the  Bank  of  England,  and,  therefore, 
a  larger  fund  for  the  accommodation  of  trade. 
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This  is  a  common  notion  even  amongst  generally 
weU-informed  and  commercial  men.  But  this  is 
a  mistake.  The  gold  in  the  Issue  Department 
does  not  belong  to  the  Bank  of  England,  but  to 
the  holders  of  Bank  of  England  Notes ;  and  the 
amount  of  gold  in  the  Issue  Department  may  be 
large  or  small  without  affecting  in  the  smallest 
degree  the  banking  reserve  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  No  one  ever  heard  it  said  that  the 
amount  of  sovereigns  in  circulation  strengthened 
the  reserve  of  the  Banking  Department,  but  there 
would  be  as  much  reason  for  saying  this,  as  for 
saying  that  the  notes,  or  the  gold  which  is  held 
in  close  pawn  for  the  notes,  can  add  the  smallest 
fraction  to  the  Bank  reserve.  Such  a  mistake  as 
this  shows  that  the  Bank  Act  of  1 844  is  not  un- 
derstood, the  fact  being  that  the  Issue  Depart- 
ment is  nothing  but  a  factory,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  Bank  of  England,  for  the  making 
and  selling  of  Bank  of  England  Notes,  not  ex- 
clusively for  the  Bank  of  England,  but  for  all 
Banks,  all  firms,  and  all  persons,  who  come  to 
buy,  or  to  exchange  gold  for  notes,  or  to  sell  gold 
as  well  as  notes.  The  gold  is  the  stock-in-trade, 
and  whether  the  stock  be  large  or  small  concerns 
only  the  Issue  Department,  and  not  the  Bank  of 
England,  any  more  than  any  private  firm,  in 
which  relation  the  Bank  of  England  stands  to 
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the  Issue  Department.  If  the  stock  of  gold  be 
larger  than  is  wanted,  the  surplus  treasure  must 
be  consigned  to  the  cellar.  This  in  no  way  con- 
cerns the  Bank  of  England,  further  than  the  loss 
of  so  much  capital  to  the  country.  Merchants  and 
Traders  do  not  so  deal  with  their  capitals.  If 
they  did  it  would  be  much  the  same  thing.  All 
these  are  private  affairs,  though  public  losses. 

There  is  another  common  delusion,  which 
invests  gold  with  a  mysterious  and  peculiar  im- 
portance, as  if  it  were  distinguished  from  all 
other  commodities  by  some  qualities  too  mystical 
to  be  intelligibly  described.  Gold  is  but  one  of 
the  infinite  number  of  commodities,  subject  to 
the  same  laws,  obeying  the  same  influences, 
bought,  sold,  and  exchanged  by  precisely  the 
sanie  rules.  These  commodities  have  all  their 
peculiar  usefulness  when  used,  and,  though  more 
or  less  costly  to  buy,  may  be  equally  useful,  when 
used.  But  of  all  these,  there  is  not  one  which  is 
of  the  smallest  use,  unless  it  be  used.  Now,  it 
seems  as  if  gold  were  considered  by  many  to  be 
an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  and  that  its 
chief  use  consisted  in  not  using  it  at  all. 

The  six  or  eight  millions  of  sovereigns  and 
uncoined  gold  in  the  Bank  cellar  are  considered 
to  be  doing  their  good  work  best  in  the  dark, 
and  out  of  hvwan  sight  or  touch  I 
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But  why  should  this  commodity  be  the  only 
exception  to  the   universal  law  of  supply  and 

demand  ? 

Is  iron  less  useful  than  gold  P 

But  who  advocates  the  hoarding  of  iron  and 
keeping  it  unemployed  ? 

Wliat  is  the  ground  of  fear  that  the  supply  of 
gold  in  England  will  ever  be  less  than  the  de- 
mand  P 

English  exports,  or  English  exported  manu- 
factures, far  exceed  the  value  of  the  foreign  raw 
materials  of  which  they  are  composed;  and  this 
means  that  foreign  countries  are  always  indebted 
to  England.  If  this  be  so, — and  nobody  doubts 
it, — where  is  the  doubt  about  our  getting  gold 
when  we  want  it?  The  greater  difficulty  is  in 
getting  rid  of  it,  when  we  have  got  it. 

If  eight  millions  of  sovereigns  be  required  by 
the  Bank  of  England  for  cashing  its  notes  pre- 
sented for  payment,  let  the  Bank  have  them; 
but  it  is  quite  enough  for  the  Bank  to  get  them 
when  they  are  called  for ;  they  never  have  been 
called  for  during  these  last  twentj^  years,  and 
never  were  wanted,  or,  at  least,  never  would 
have  been  wanted  if  notes  payable  in  gold  had 
been  supplied.  But  if  two  millions  be  enough 
to  meet  all  wants,  why  keep  seven  or  eight  mil- 
hons  iiUc  and  unproductive  ? 
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This  is  the  question  to  be  answered. 

Another  common  delusion  is,  that  the  Issue 
Department  makes  money  cheaper  or  dearer  as 
the  circulation  expands  or  contracts,  and  thereby 
steadies  prices,  checks  speculation,  and  furnishes 
a  solid  basis  for  the  calculations  of  the  legitimate 
trader.  This  assumes  that  sovereigns  and  bank- 
notes alone  form,  what  is  called,  **  the  circula- 
tion," and  that  these  alone  are  the  regulators  of 
prices. 

Here  again  is  fiction  upon  fiction. 

Where  have  these  philosophers  learned  that 
coin  and  bank-notes  constitute  the  currency  of 
the  country,  and  that  these  are  the  regulators  of 
prices  ? 

What  is  their  idea  of  currency  and  its  func- 
tions ? 

They  seem  to  exclude  from  their  idea  all 
cheques,  bills,  and  book-credit,  and  yet  these 
answer  the  same  purpose  as  coin  and  bank-notes. 
When  by  the  withdrawal  of  gold  for  exportation 
the  number  of  bank-notes  in  circulation  is  re- 
duced, the  public  are  compelled  to  use  more 
cheques,  bills,  and  book-credit;  and  if  bank- 
notes were  extinguished  altggether,  the  only  ef- 
fect would  be  a  larger  use  of  the  substitutes. 

They  say  that  prices  rise  when  notes  and 
sovereigns  are  abundant,  and  fall  when  these  are 
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deficient ;  and  they  say  that,  the  Issue  Depart- 
ment  controls  the  circulation ;  therefore  the  Issue 
Department  controls  or  regulates  prices.  But 
this  is  an  unfonnded  theory,  contradicted  by  all 
experience. 

The  Issue  Department  has  no  control  what- 
ever over  the  circulation,  which  is  eutirelv  under 
the  control  of  the  public,  who  may  take  as  many 
or  as  few  notes  in  exchange  for  gold  as  they 
please ;  and  the  prices  of  commodities  depend  on 
the  supply  and  demand. 

If  the  doctrine  were  true  that,  the  Issue  De- 
partment controlled  the  circulation,  and  also 
controlled  prices,  then  the  one  doctrine  would 
destroy  the  other. 

But  the  doctrine  being  altogether  wrong,  the 
conclusions  are  wrong. 

Supply  and  demand  are  always  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  money-market,  which  affects 
credit,  and  credit  affects  prices ;  but  the  sol- 
vency of  the  bank-note  not  being  in  question  does 
not  affect  credit.  That  the  Issue  Department 
iloes  very  injuriotisly  affect  credit  by  restricting 
the  issue  of  notes  within  too  narrow  limits  has 
been  too  frequently  proved  by  experience ;  but 
in  no  other  way  does  this  affect  prices  than  by 
affecting  supply  and  demand. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known,  or,  at  least, 
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the  consequences  are  not  generally  understood, 
that  more  gold  is  imported  into  this  country  than 
the  country  has  any  use  for,  and  if  the  surplus 
quantity  be  not  immediately  exported,  it  is  de- 
posited in  the  vaults  of  the  Issue  Department. 
For  the  buried  gold  vouchers  are  given  in  the 
form  of  bank-notes,  and  these,  if  not  wanted,  fall 
into  the  common  reservoir  of  the  Banking  De- 
partment, and  form  its  reserve.  The  bullion  and 
the  notes  are  then  simply  inoperative,  waiting  till 
wanted ;  or,  the  bullion  is  sent  abroad,  and  notes 
for  the  same  amount  are  cancelled. 

Such  being  the  simple  facts,  it  is  clear  that,  the 
Issue  Department  is  merely  a  safe  and  convenient 
place  for  depositing  the  gold  till  it  is  wanted,  and 
that  the  notes,  which  are  issued  as  receipts  for 
the  gold,  are  but  the  vouchers  for  the  quantity  so 
deposited.  Now,  it  is  manifest  that,  the  Issue 
Department  does  not  keep  these  notes  out  of 
circulation,  because  they  have  never  been  in  cir- 
culation. 

The  fluctuations,  therefore,  in  the  reserve  of 
the  Issue  Department,  to  which  so  much  import- 
ance is  attached,  simply  and  solely  indicate  the 
movements  in  the  market  of  gold,  and  as  the 
balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  England  is  almost 
always  causing  a  flow  of  gold  into  England,  there 
can  be  no  ground  for  alarm  with  regard  to  a  supply 
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of  gold  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it 
can  be  required  in  this  country. 

In  times  of  commercial  difficulty  the  alarm  is 
not  for  gold,  but  notes. 

For  nine-tenths  of  all  the  great  commercial 
transactions  of  this  country  bills  and  cheques  do 
the  work,  and  gold  and  notes  are  httle  more  than 
small  change  for  the  retail  trade  and  payment  of 
wages.  For  proof  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to 
enquire  how  the  wholesale  dealers  make  their 
payments,  and  how  the  clearing-houses  settle 
them. 

These  enquiries  will  dispel  many  of  the  de- 
lusions about  currency,  by  showing  how  small  a 
portion  of  the  currency  of  this  country  consists  of 
gold  and  notes. 

When  this  is  shown  and  understood,  but  not 
before,  the  monstrous  proposition  of  Lord  Over- 
stone,  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1S57,  will  be 
fully  exj)osed.  Speaking  of  the  Act  of  1S44,  he 
said : — *'  By  this  means  effectual  security  is  ob- 
tained that  the  paper  money  in  the  country  shall 
at  all  times  conforiu  to  what  would  be  the  amount 
of  a  metallic  circulation.  Of  this  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  paper  money  of  the  country, 
under  the  Act  of  IsU,  conforms  strictly  in 
nmount  and  consequent  value  to  a  metallic  cir- 
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eolation ;  those  fluctuations  in  amount,  and  those 
only,  which  would  occur  under  a  present  mixed 
circulation  of  gold  and  paper,  as  regulated  by  the 
Act  of  1844." 

Would  Jones  Loyd  &  Co.  confirm  this  pro- 
position ?  Would  they  say  that,  if  Bank  of  Eng- 
land Notes  were  withdrawn,  they  would  use  as 
many  sovereigns  in  their  business  as  they  now  use 
notes, — ^sovereigns  for  notes,  pound  for  pound  ? 

In  that  case,  a  large  establishment  of  carts  and 
horses  and  trusty  porters  would  be  required  for 
the  carriage  of  the  precious  material,  assuming 
that  it  would  be  found  in  sufficient  quantity. 
But  then,  as  now,  the  principal  instrument  of 
transfer  would  be  cheques  and  bills,  which  rest  on 
no  such  costly  foundation  as  gold,  but  on  the 
solvency  of  the  issuer.  It  would  be  sufficient  for 
him  to  get  the  gold  when  it  was  wanted ;  in  the 
meantime  his  cheque  or  bill  would  fill  the  place 
of  the  bank-note ;  and  if  bank-notes  were  with- 
drawn, cheques  and  bills  would  fill  their  place,  not 
gold. 

But  Bank  of  England  Notes,  carrying  with 
them  the  stronger  evidence  of  solvency,  are,  for 
general  use,  the  more  convenient  and  safer  means 
of  transfer  than  the  cheque  or  bill,  and  to  subject 
the  more  convenient  instruments  to  the  risk  of 
scarcity   when   most   wanted,  by  making  theic 
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numbers  depeadent  on  the  demand  for  gold,  is 
to  subject  those  who  want  the  notes  and  cannot 
get  them  to  the  risk  of  ruin,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  been  able  to  hoard  the  notes,  or 
the  gold  which  can  command  them. 

Tiiis  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  Bank 
Act  of  1844. 

The  trade  in  gold  in  England  is  carried  on  by 
Merchants,  Brokers,  and  Refiners. 

When  there  is  no  demand  for  export  the  gold 
is  sold  to  the  Bank  of  England,  which  is  bound  to 
purchase  it  at  the  rate  of  £3.  17^.  dd.  per  ounce, 
standard. 

The  movements  in  the  price  of  bullion  are 
proportioned  to  the  amount  sent  to  the  Bank. 

The  slightness  in  the  variations  in  the  price  of 
Gold  arises  out  of  several  conditions,  the  most 
important  being  that,  the  commodity  and  the 
money  which  pays  for  it,  and  in  which  its  price 
is  stated,  are  the  same  material.  It  is  a  mere 
exchange  of  gold  for  gold. 

£3.  17*.  lO^d,  in  Gold  Coin,  will  weigh  one 
ounce. 

Again,  the  English  Mint  being  free  to  coin  the 
commodity  into  money  wUhout  charge^  a  vendor 
not  satisfied  with  the  Bank  price  of  £3.  17*.  9^^., 
and  not  having  regard  to  the  loss  of  interest 
during  tiic  operation,  would  send  his  bullion  into 
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the  Mint  and  have  it  coined  into  money,  when 
every  ounce  would  yield  him  £3.  lis.  lO^d. 

The  whole  bullion  trade  between  France  and 
England  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  houses ;  the 
calculations  are  very  nice,  and  it  is  sometimes 
diflScult  to  see  how  the  profit  is  made. 

The  Bank  of  England  professes  to  sell  Bar 
Gold  at  any  time  when  it  has  any  to  sell,  at 
£3.  17*.  lO^d.  per  ounce,  standard. 

The  Mint  is  free.  There  is  no  seignorage 
upon  Gold  Coin. 

The  value  of  an  ounce  of  Bar  Gold  is  equal  to 
an  ounce  of  Gold  Coin,  with  some  very  minute 
variations,  not  worth  mentioning. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


THE    SILVER    COINAGE. 


It  will  be  convenient  here  to  consider  some  of 
the  principal  changes  which  have  been  made  in 
the  Silver  Coinage,  as  affecting  the  money  of  the 
country. 

In  the  year  1810,  the  old  silver  standard  of 
coinage  was  abolished,  and  the  pound  weight  of 
silver,  which  had  been  coined  into  62^.,  was 
then  coined  into  GG«.,  of  which  4*.  were  taken  for 
seignoragc.  The  effect  of  this  change  was  to  re- 
duce the  pound  sterling,  or  20^.,  from  1,718,709 
grains  of  fine  silver,  to  1,614,545  grains. 

The  Act  which  limited  silver  as  a  legal  tender 
to  £25  was  repealed,  and  the  legal  tender  was 
reduced  to  40s, 

By  the  Act  of  1810,  50  Geo.  III.  cap.  08, 
silver,  which  was  a  universal  medium  of  trans- 
fer, was  almost  prohibited  in  England.  The 
Mint  was  closed  against  the  Public,  and  the 
coinage  of  silver  money  has  been,  since  that 
time,  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
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The  limitation  of  the  silver  coinage,  as  a  legal 
tender,  to  40*.  was  judicious ;  but  it  is  diflficult 
to  discover  any  principle  in  restricting  the  quan- 
tity of  the  silver  coinage,  which  would  be  always 
regulated  to  the  want  by  the  limitation  of  the 
legal  tender. 

It  appears,  from  a  Memorandum  issued  in 
1819,  that  the  Silver  Coinage  Act  of  1816  was 
part  of  the  scheme  by  which  the  Crown  usurped 
the  right  of  regulating  the  quantity  of  silver 
money  that  should  be  in  circulation,  because  it 
was  considered  that,  "  while  the  coinage  of  silver 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  they  have 
the  power  of  regulating  the  amount,  so  as  neither 
to  be  in  excess  or  deficiency."  But,  this  is  a 
power  quite  unnecessary  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  as  more  silver  would  not  be 
coined  than  is  wanted. 

The  coinage  of  the  money  of  the  realm  is 
properly  a  Royal  Prerogative,  but  to  restrict  the 
quantity  is  not.  The  Royal  Mint  should  be 
open  to  the  coinage  of  silver  as  well  as  gold  free 
of  charge,  and  our  standard,  being  in  gold,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  question. 

As  this  Memorandum  is  a  document  remark- 
able chiefly  for  its  reasoning,  the  whole  of  it  is 
here  given. 


los  the  bank  op  englakd. 

Memorandum  upon  the  Issues  op   the 

SiLVEE  Coinage. 

''  Under  the  autbority  of  the  56th  Geo.  III. 
cap.  68,  a  new  silver  coini^  was  prepared,  and 
by  a  proclamation,  dated  the  29th  day  of  Janii* 
ary,  1817,  all  the  old  silver  coin  of  the  realm 
was  exchanged  throughout  Great  Britain;  this 
operation  was  performed  by  a  simultaneous  ar- 
rangement, and  the  whole  exchange  was  effected 
in  a  fortnight,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  in 
distant  and  obscure  places,  where  a  few  days 
further  time  was  allowed  to  the  inhabitants  to 
bring  in  their  old  coin.  The  silver  coin  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  Guernsey,  and  Jersey,  was  in 
like  manner  also  exchanged. 

"  Some  silver,,  which  had  been  in  circulation 
and  appeared  to  be  French  coin,  was  received  at 
the  Mint  at  the  market  price  of  the  standard 
silver  it  contained;  and  some  heavy  old  coin, 
which  had  been  hoarded,  was  likewise  exchangerl 
there  for  new  coin.  Three  months  were  allowed 
for  these  operations. 

"  The  amount  of  silver  coinage  in  Great 
Britain,  previous  to  the  new  coinage,  was  es- 
timated at  the  Mint  to  be  about  £5,000,000 ; 
£2,500,000  of  which  was  supposed  to  be  in  old 
coin,  and  the  remainder  in  Bank  tokens;  the 
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estimated  amount  of  the  coin  appears  to  have 
been  nearly  correct ;  but  what  Bank  tokens  were 
in  circolation  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the 
Mint  to  determine. 

**  The  amount  of  coin  issued  in  exchange  was 
£2,600,000.  Is.  2d,y  the  amount  coined  from  the 
old  silver  coin  £2,007,902.  1 6^.,  amount  coined 
from  bullion,  since  purchased  from  the  Bank, 
£516,684 ;  total  of  new  silver  coinage  issued  to 
the  present  day,  £5,124,636.  lis.  2d. 

"  The  new  coin  thus  issued  being  £5,124,636. 
lis.  2d.y  and  some  of  the  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  and  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
being  still  desirous  of  more  silver  coin  for  the 
accommodation  of  exchange  in  their  intenial 
traffic,  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  of  Bank 
tokens  outstanding  was  more  than  the  Mint 
calculated;  it  is  certain  that  the  sum  already 
coined  is  not  sufficient  for  the  convenience  of 
the  country. 

"  The  silver  coined  from  the  bullion  furnished 
by  the  Bank  since  the  old  silver  coin  has  been 
exhausted,  has  been  lodged  in  the  Bank  on  ac- 
count of  the  Government ;  and  it  is  distributed 
to  the  bankers  of  London,  that  it  may  be  cir- 
culated throughout  the  country  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  public,  and  in  some  instances 
large  sums  have  been  issued  for  particular  dis- 
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tricta.  At  present  a  supply  of  about  £35,000 
a  week  is  furnished  by  the  Mint  for  these  pur- 
poses, and  it  is  proposed  to  continue  to  coin  at 
this  rate  till  the  Government  have  ascertained 
that  there  is  no  want  of  change  in  the  country. 
This  gradual  supply  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent any  inconvenience  to  the  public. 

''  The  Mint,  having  constant  communication 
with  the  Bank  and  the  London  Bankers,  is  enabled 
to  afford  information  on  the  state  of  the  silver  cur- 
rency to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury ;  and  their 
Lordships,  being  also  in  possession  of  other  means 
of  knowing  the  wants  of  the  country,  regulate  the 
issues  in  such  manner  as  they  conceive  will  best 
afford  the  necessary  accommodation  throughout 
the  kingdom,  '  for  the  facility  of  exchange  and 
commerce,'  without  throwing  into  circulation  any 
superabundance  of  silver.  The  silver  coinage  can 
never,  therefore,  while  it  is  preserved  upon  its 
present  footing,  exceed  the  amount  which  the 
Government,  from  the  best  information  they  can 
procure,  conceive  to  he  necessary  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  public. 

"The  11th  and  12th  sections  of  the  50  Geo. 
III.  cap.  6S,  clearly  point  out  the  principle  upon 
which  the  silver  coinage  was  to  be,  and  has  been, 
issued.  It  is  merely  a  coin  of  exchange  for  the 
convenience  of  the  country,  and  not  being  a  legal 
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tender  for  more  than  the  very  limited  amount  of 
forty  shillings  in  any  one  payment,  cannot  be  the 
standard  of  value,  and  is,  therefore,  not  liable  to 
produce  any  difficulties  or  inconveniences  that 
were  felt  when  the  coins  of  the  two  precious 
metals  were  received  in  payment  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  and  were  both  of  the  intrinsic  value  of 
their  denomination. 

"  The  limitation  of  the  legal  tender  of  the  silver 
coin,  and  the  lowering  of  the  value  of  it  by  the 
deduction  of  the  seignorage  of  four  shillings  in 
the  pound  troy,  place  it  precisely  on  the  same 
footing  in  our  circulation,  in  point  of  principle, 
with  our  copper  coins.  They  are  a  legal  tender 
as  far  as  twelve-pence  in  any  one  payment,  end 
they  are  at  present  about  72  per  cent,  above  their 
btrinsic  value,  which  seignorage,  however,  pro- 
duces no  mischief,  as  the  coinage  of  copper,  like 
that  of  silver,  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment. The  silver  coins  are  a  legal  tender  to 
forty  shillings,  and  the  seignorage  taken  from  them 
is  about  6  per  cent.  Both  coins  serve  for  change, 
and  change  only,  and  can  never  be  brought  into 
competition  with,  or  used  for  the  purchase  of,  the 
gold  coins.  This  is  the  view  taken  of  them  by 
the  late  Lord  Liverpool  and  Dr.  Adam  Smith, 
who  both  recommended  the  system  of  silver 
coinage  as  established  by  this  Act.     Dr.  Smith 
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nity  of  collecting  any  large  quantities,  as  the 
Government  have  it  in  their  power  to  keep  the 
supply  of  silver  coin  within  such  limits  as  to 
render  it  impossible  that  the  public  should  part 
with  their  change,  even  if  they  could,  by  melting 
it  and  selling  it  as  bullion,  realize  a  small  profit. 
"  The  principle  upon  which  the  silver  coinage 
is  carried.on,  makes  no  difierence  whatever  in  the 
price  of  silver  bullion  in  the  market,  its  price  will 
be  regulated  by  the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver 
in  the  market ;  and  were  the  Mint  to  be  thrown 
open  by  Proclamation  to  the  public  for  the  silver 
coinage,  no  profit  could  accrue  to  any  individual 
bringing  silver  bullion  to  the  Mint,  unless  he 
bought  it  at  a  lower  rate  than  5^.  2d,  per  ounce, 
the  old  Mint  price,  as  he  would  receive  but  62«. 
for  his  pound  of  silver,  4«.  being  retained  out  of 
the  66*.  by  Government  as  a  seignorage.      He 
would  be  neither  better  nor  worse  than  he  was 
under  the  old  system.     There  is,  in  fact,  now  no 
Mint  price  of  silver  governing  that  of  the  market; 
its  market  price  will  vary  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  silver  which  a  given  quantity  of  gold 
will  purchase  ;  for  example,  if  one  ounce  of  gold 
purchase  150,725  ounces  of  standard  silver,  the 
market  price  of  silver  will  be  5*.  2d.  per  ounce ; 
but  if  one  ounce  of  gold  will  purchase  only  14 
ounces  of  standard  silver,  the  market  price  ounce, 
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at  that  proportioD,  will  be  5«.  6^d.  The  same 
thing  takes  place  in  the  price  of  copper.  The 
Mint  price  of  copper  is  2».  per  poond  avoirdupois; 
that  is,  the  pound  is  cut  into  24  pence.  But  the 
market  price  of  copper,  in  cakes,  or  in  bullion, 
vanes  from  £112  to  £168  per  ton,  or  from  la. 
to  1«.  6d.  per  pound.  The  market  price  of  copper 
at  present  is  £130  per  ton. 

"  As  there  is  no  silver  coin  of  the  realm  recc^ 
nised  as  a  standard,  there  cannot,  therefore,  be 
any  effect  produced  upon  the  relative  prices  of 
gold  and  silver  bnllion  in  the  market  by  the 
present  mode  of  coining  and  issuing  our  silver 
coins ;  tliose  prices  must  be  affected  by  other 
causes,  in  fact  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two 
metals  iti  the  market  for  the  three  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  Coinage  Act  passed  have 
kept  to  very  near  the  old  Mint  proportions, 

"The  averages  are  as  follows: — 

"In  1817,  15'270  ounces  of  silver  =  1  ounce 
of  gold,  which  gives  the  price  of  silver  at  6«.  Id. 
per  ounce. 

"  1818,  15095  ounces,  which  gives  the  price 
of  silver  at  as.  l|rf.  per  ounce. 

"  1819.  14-8674     „     „     5s.  2jrf. 

"  Within  the  last  six  months  the  proportion  of 
silver  has  risen  (and  from  the  last  quotation  of 
the  price  of  gold  it  was  14*909)  but  this  may  be 
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ttocoanted  for  from  the  great  demand  for  dollars 
for  the  East  Indies,  a  circumstance  of  frequent 
occorrence  in  the  history  of  our  currency/' 

"W.  W.  Pole, 

"  Master  and  Worker  of 
"  May  3rd,  1819."  "  His  Majesty's  Mint. 

The  Act  of  1816,  therefore,  constituted  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  our  monetary  system ;  for  it 
placed  our  silver  coinage  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  not  only  to  superintend  the  man- 
agement, but  also  to  regulate  the  qtuintiiyy  a  pri- 
vilege which  had  for  ages  been  enjoyed  by  the 
people,  as  their  constitutional  right. 

By  this  Act  the  country  was  placed,  in  regard 
to  its  circulating  medium,  under  the  two-fold 
monopoly  of  the  Government  and  the  Bank  of 
England ;  and  the  legal  tender  of  the  country,  in 
which  all  the  principal  money  transactions  are 
carried  on,  was  confined  within  the  narrowest 
possible  limits.  By  what  right  the  Government 
took  upon  itself  to  regulate  and  control  the  quan-^ 
Uiy  of  money  in  circulation,  has  never  been  shown; 
and,  as  regards  the  silver  coinage,  the  pretence 
of  keeping  out  of  circulation  a  superabundance  of 
silver,  is  a  sheer  absurdity,  as  a  superabundance 
uever  could  remain  in  circulation. 

This  Memorandum  says  that,  the  silver  coinage 
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''is  merely  a  coin  of  exchange,  for  the  convenu 
ence  of  the  country^''  and  that  seenfs  to  be  the 
strongest  reason  for  leaving  the  country  to  r^u* 
late  the  amount. 

The  Memorandum  also  says  that,  both  the 
silver  and  copper  coins  "  serve  for  change,  and 
change  only,  and  can  never  be  brought  into  com- 
petition with,  or  used  for  the  purchase  of  the 
gold  coins/'  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  as* 
sertion,  and  the  more  strange  as  immediately 
following  the  declaration  that,  the  silver  money 
was  issued  as  "  a  coin  of  exchange  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  country."  If  20*.  be  given  for  a 
sovereign,  a  sovereign  may  be  considered  the 
equivalent  in  exchange  for  the  20*. ;  therefore, 
each  possesses  the  same  power  of  purchasing 
commodities  in  the  market ;  and,  therefore,  there 
can  be  no  reason  why  silver  should  not  purchase 
gold,  as  well  as  any  other  commodity,  at  the 
market  price.  To  say,  therefore,  that  the  silver 
coinage  will  not  purchase  gold,  when  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  one  will  exchange  for  the  other,  is 
absurd  ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  prohibit  any  one 
from  making  this  exchange  from  day  to  day,  and 
thus  obtaining  gold  or  gold  coins,  if  he  please. 

The  Act  of  1816,  therefore  injuriously  discou- 
rages the  importation  of  silver  into  this  country, 
which  would  otherwise  be  the  best  market  in  the 
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world  for  silver,  as  it  is  for  gold ;  and  the  Act 
of  1844,  which  limits  the  proportion  of  silver  to 
one-fourth  of  gold  in  the  Issue  Department  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  thereby  narrows  the 
basis  of  the  Bank  of  England  note  circulation,  is 
another  and  serious  injury  to  the  country, 

It  is  impossible  to  discover  on  what  principle 
the  Government  has  assumed  to  itself  the  power 
of  regulating  and  controlling  the  money  of  the 
country,  by  this  direct  interference  with  the 
silver  coinage, — and  thereby  contracting  the 
amount  of  bank-notes  in  circulation.  This  is  an 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  British  people, 
for  which  there  is  no  sanction  in  history,  and 
was  unknown  until  the  introduction  of  the  sys- 
tem  of  paper-money,  now  monopolised  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  that  paper-money  being  made 
equal  in  value  to  the  coin  of  the  realm.  No 
other  Government  but  our  own  has  ever  de- 
clared that  a  "  superabundance"  of  silver  money 
was  an  eyil  to  be  remedied  by  legislation. 

The  closing  of  the  Mint  against  the  public, 
for  the  purpose  of  vesting  a  monopoly  of  the 
coinage  in  the  Government,  was  a  most  injurious 
and  unjustifiable  infringement  of  an  ancient  and 
constitutional  right  in  the  people,  and  could  have 
been  permitted  only  under  a  mistaken  view  of 
policy.     So  far  from  this  being  the  true  policy  it 
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is  exactly  the  reverse,  the  tme  policy  of  every 
country  being  to  encourage  by  every  means  the 
importation  of  all  marketable  commodities,  of 
which  the  precious  metals  have  always  been  the 
least  hazardous,  because  always  the  most  market* 
able  and  least  liable  to  fluctuations  in  price.  That 
jsuch  was  the  policy  of  former  Governments, 
before  the  introduction  of  bank-notes,  may 
be  seen  in  the  statutes  on  record,  showing  that 
every  encouragement  was  then  given  to  the  pub* 
lie  to  carry  gold  and  silver  to  the  Royal  Mint  to 
be  coined,  nor  was  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
then  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  as  a  gua- 
rantee for  the  genuineness  of  the  coinage,  the 
quantity  being  left  free  and  uncontrolled  in  the 
hands  of  the  public. 

The  Coinage  Act  of  1816  was,  therefore,  a 
great  wrong  to  the  whole  British  Nation,  and, 
until  this  law  be  repealed  our  monetary  system 
cannot  be  placed  on  a  perfectly  sound  basis. 
What  would  be  said  if  the  Government  under- 
took to  regulate  by  legislation  the  quantity  of 
cotton  necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  Man- 
chester, the  wool  for  Leeds,  the  flax  for  Belfast, 
or  the  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  Covent 
Garden  Market,  or  of  merchandise  in  Mincing 
Lane, — that  there  may  be  neither  an  excessnor 
a  deScicDcy?     How  much  rather,  then,  should 
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the  country  be  free  to  regulate  the  amount  of 
money  by  which  its  entire  transactions  are  carried 
on,  than  to  comniit  it  to  the  keeping  of  a  few 
gentlemen  at  the  Treasury  and  at  Tower  Hill. 

It  will  be  said  that  gold  and  silver  do  not 
come  under  the  same  principles  as  other  com- 
modities, and  that  some  restrictions  should  be 
placed  upon  money  to  prevent  rash  and  ruinous 
speculations.  But  such  reasoning  as  this  can 
have  no  weight  when  applied  to  metallic  money. 
What  country  has  ever  been  known  to  have  too 
much  of  it  ?  Instances  of  its  mis-use  are  nume- 
rous ;  but  no  instance  of  its  superabundance  has 
ever  been  known. 

The  Act  of  1816  is  only  a  part  of  the  policy 
carried  out  in  the  Act  of  1844,  the  3rd  section 
of  which  limits  the  amount  of  silver  bullion  in 
the  Issue  Department  to  one-fourth  part  of  the 
gold  coin  and  bullion.  Here  is  the  same  prin- 
ciple at  work  as  in  the  Act  of  1816. 

Every  possible  contrivance  is  resorted  to  for 
Umiting  the  real  money  of  the  country  to  the 
narrow  basis  of  gold,  and  when  that  is  dimi- 
nished below  a  certain  point  the  whole  super- 
structure of  credit  falls. 

The  principal  objections,  therefore,  to  the  Act 
of  1816  are,  that  the  Government  has  taken  to 
itself  wholly  a  right  which  belonged  wholly  to 
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the  public ;  and  that  it  has  placed  the  credit  of 
the  country  upon  a  narrower  and  less  secure 
foundation,  by  exercising  a  power,  in  connection 
with  the  Bank  of  England,  by  which  the  basis  of 
that  credit  must  always  be  subject  to  more  dis- 
turbing, if  not  dangerous,  fluctuations  than  it 
otherwise  would  be. 

By  the  9th  section  of  the  Act  of  1816,  the 
power  of  taking  silver  coin,  plate,  or  bullion,  to 
the  Mint,  to  be  coined  into  money,  was  prohibited, 
except  by  a  Proclamation  from  the  Crown,  re- 
storing the  privilege ;  but  as  that  proclamation 
has  never  been  made,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed 
that,  it  was  never  the  intention  of  the  Government 
that  the  privilege  should  be  restored. 

When  the  Government  took  upon  itself  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  the  silver  coinage,  so  that 
there  might  be  neither  "  an  excess  nor  a  defi- 
ciency," it  ought  to  have  shown  how  it  would 
undertake  to  guarantee  a  sufficiency.  Instead  of 
this,  it  is  in  evidence  before  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  this  subject,  that  the 
Mint  never  coined  any  silver  money,  except  when 
it  could  make  a  profit  upon  the  purchases  of 
silver  bullion.  Therefore,  the  supply  was  never 
regulated  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  increasing 
population,  or  to  rectify  foreign  exchanges,  or  to 
meet  an  increase  in  the  price  of  commodities,  or 
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in  any  way  by  which  it  could  be  brought  in  to 
meet  the  demands  or  necessities  of  the  public. 

The  arrangements  which  are  at  present  in 
operation  at  the  Mint,  with  regard  to  the  silver 
coinage  of  the  country  are,  in  plain  language,  part 
of  the  machinery  for  confining  the  control  of 
the  money  of  the  country  in  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  Government. 

It  is  evident  that,  all  the  reasoning  in  the  Me- 
morandum to  show  that  the  price  of  silver  is 
regulated  by  the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  in 
the  market,  and  that,  if  the  Mint  were  thrown 
open  to  the  public  for  the  silver  coinage  no  profit 
could  accrue  to  any  individual  bringing  silver 
bullion  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined,  unless  he  bought 
it  at  a  lower  rate  than  bs.  2d.  per  ounce,  has  no- 
thing  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  people's  right, 
and  is  no  argument  in  defence  of  the  Govern^ 
ment  monopoly ;  nor  is  it  any  argument  for  con* 
fining  the  basis  of  credit  to  gold,  although  gold  be 
the  only  legal  tender  above  forty  shillings. 

If  the  argument  be  used  to  prove  that  such  an 
increase  in  the  metallic  currency  of  the  country 
might  enlarge  the  note  currency  of  the  Bank  of 
England  to  a  dangerous  extent,by  carrying  it  be- 
yond the  means  of  convertibility  into  gold  on  de- 
mand, this  is  a  mere  fallacy,  though  on  this  fallacy 
it  is  clear  that  successive  Governments  have  pro- 
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ceeded  in  establishing  our  present  system,  and 
that  the  Act  of  1816  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
restrictive  system  of  our  money  laws,  as  either  the 
Act  of  1819,  or  1844,  and  that  the  theory  which 
they  intended  to  act  upon  would  not  have  been 
completely  carried  out  if  either  of  these  l^;i8la* 
tive  enactments  had  been  omitted. 

Those  who  have  entertained  the  notion  of  main- 
taining the  relative  value  between  gold  and  silver, 
which  is  a  mere  delusion,  have  in  fact  sacrificed 
the  permanent  interests  of  the  country  to  main- 
tain the  present  monopoly;  instead  of  bringing 
into  more  general  use  one  of  the  precious  metals, 
which  is  universally  recognised  amongst  all  na- 
tions as  a  circulating  medium,  in  aid  of  the  in- 
ternal and  external  commerce  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  as  a  means  of  extending  the  basis  of  our 
paper  currency,  of  which  long  experience  has 
proved  that,  there  is  always  great  abundance  when 
not  wanted,  and  great  scarcity  when  most  in  de- 
mand. This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  attempt- 
ing to  regulate  by  an  artificial  law  what  can  be 
only  self-regulating,  by  the  natural  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  Every  money-panic  which  has 
arisen  to  convulse  our  trade  and  commerce,  may 
be  traced  to  these  legislative  enactments  for  re- 
gulating and  controlling  the  money,  and  through 
the  money,  the  credit  of  the  country. 
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Some  of  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  silver 
coinage  have  been  taken  from  an  excellent  Article 
on  the  sabject  in  the  Supplement  to  the  ^'  Bankers' 
Circalar  "  for  the  28th  April,  1855,  a  very  useful 
weekly  periodical,  then  conducted  with  great 
ability  by  the  Proprietor  and  Editor,  Mr.  Henry 
Ayres,  and  which  deserved  better  support  than  it 
received  from  the  Bankers  in  particular,  and  the 
Public  in  general. 

Those  who  desire  further  information  will 
do  well  to  refer  to  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
Committee  in  1819  on  this  subject,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Mushett,  one 
of  the  officers  at  the  Mint,  who  enters  with  great 
minuteness  into  the  question  of  the  silver  coin- 
age, and  furnishes  very  striking  illustrations  of 
the  fallacy  of  his  own  reasoning  for  confining  the 
circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  Notes  to  the 
basis  of  gold.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  pursue 
farther  this  important  branch  of  the  inquiry,  as 
it  will  be  reverted  to  in  the  subsequent  pages. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1816,  an  Act  was  passed, 
which  abrogated  the  whole  of  our  ancient  laws 
relating  to  the  Silver  Coinage,  and  converted  into 
a  Government  department,  under  Government 
control,  the  Mint,  which  had  been  for  ages  a 
National  Institution,  open  to  the  public  for  free 
coinage,  under  certain  regulations.     The  coinage 
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of  silver  was  no  longer  to  be  open  to  the  public 
and  free,  but  was  to  be  regulated  by  Govern- 
.ment  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
Treasury. 

The  old  standard,  introduced  in  Queen  Eliza*^ 
beth's  time,  of  coining  the  troy  pound  weight 
into  62^.,  was  repealed,  and  a  new  standard  of 
coining  it  into  66^.  was  substituted;  the  Mint 
authorities  retaining  4^.  on  each  pound  as 
seignorage,  or  rather  more  than  6  per  cent., 
the  standard  of  fineness  remaining  the  same. 
Silver  by  tale,  which  had*  hitherto  been  a  leyal 
tender  in  all  transactions  up  to  £25,  was  reduced 
to  40«.,  and  gold  was  made  the  only  legal  tender 
for  sums  exceeding  that  amount. 

The  Act,  therefore,  completely  changed  two  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  English  mone- 
tary system  ;  firstly,  by  restricting  the  quantity 
of  silver  money  by  legislative  interference ;  and 
secondly,  by  making  a  scarcer  metal,  and  one 
more  difficult  to  be  obtained,  the  only  legitimate 
metallic  medium  of  transfer  beyond  40*.,  and, 
subsequently  made,  the  only  basis  of  our  Bank- 
note circulation. 

By  a  reference  to  the  Coinage  Acts  of  this 
country  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1816, 
it  will  be  seen  that  every  facility  was  given  for 
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the  "  encouragement "  of  coining  monies ;  while 
this  Act  prohibited  the  people  from  exercising 
tme  of  their  moat  ancient  and  most  undoubted 
privileffea. 

England  is  the  only  nation  where  the  people 
have  not  free  access  to  the  Mint,  at  all  reasonable 
times,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  bullion  into 
the  legal  coin  of  the  realm. 

However  politic  it  may  have  been  to  alter  the 
standard  weight  of  the  silver  coinage  (an  altera- 
tion which  had  been  advocated  by  the  highest 
aothorities  of  former  times)  the  closing  of  the 
Mint  against  the  Public,  and  thereby  restricting 
the  quantity  of  the  silver  coinage,  was  an  abuse 
of  Pariiamentary  power  that  no  eminent  authority 
has  ever  sanctioned,  and  no  argument  has  ever 
justified.  For  this  great  wrong  and  injury  to 
the  country  there  is  only  one  remedy,  and  that 
is  in  the  repeal  of  the  Silver  Coinage  Act  of 
1816. 

The  following  is  a  brief  Epitome  of  the  Act 
56  Geo.  III.  c.  68.     June,  1816: 

Sect.  1.  18  Car.  II.  c.  5,  as  to  coining  silver 
brought  to  the  Mint  without  charge,  repealed. 

Sect.  2.  7  &  8  Will.  III.  c.  1,  as  to  weight 
and  fineness  of  silver  coin,  under  Mint  Indenture, 
and  so  much  of  14  Geo.  111.  c.  42,  as  requires 
62^.  to  the  pound  troy  of  silver,  repealed. 
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Sect.  3.  3Q^  Geo.  III.  c.  59,  prohibiting  silver 
coinage,  repealed. 

Sect.  4.  The  pound  troy  of  standard  silver, 
eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights  fine,  etc.,  may 
be  coined  into  6(is. 

Sect.  5.  Old  silver  coin  of  the  realm  brought 
to  the  Mint,  may  be  exchanged  for  its  full  nomi- 
nal value  in  new  silver  coin. 

Sect.  6.  Treasury  may  appoint  persons  to  re- 
ceive old  silver  coin,  and  exchange  the  same  for 
new,  at  any  places  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Sect.  7.  After  the  end  of  the  period  appointed 
for  receiving  old  coin  of  the  realm  at  the  Mint, 
all  old  coin  deficient  in  value  may  be  cut  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  tendered. 

Sect  8.  Provision  for  the  loss  arising  from  the 
deficiency,  and  recoinage  of  the  silver  coin. 

Sect.  9.  After  a  day  to  be  appointed  by  Pro- 
clamation, any  person  may  bring  silver  coin  and 
bullion  to  the  Mint,  to  be  coined  at  the  rate  of 
OG*.  per  pound  troy  of  standard  silver,  eleven 
ounces  two  pennyweights  fine,  etc.,  of  which  42«. 
per  pound  shall  be  delivered  to  the  party  bringing 
in  the  bullion,  and  4«.  retained  for  assaying, 
loss,  and  coinage. 

Sect.  10.  Such  sum  of  4^.  per  pound  shall  be 
applied  to  the  expense  of  coinage,  and  the  surplus 
(if  any)  carried  to  the  Consolidated  fund. 
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Sect.  11.  Gold  coin  declared  the  only  legal 
tender,  being  of  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the 
Mint  Indenture. 

Sect.  12.  14  Geo.  III.  c.  42,  making  silver  a 
tender  to  £25,  and  afterwards  by  weight,  repealed 
after  a  day  to  be  named  in  the  King's  Proclama- 
tion for  that  purpose.  No  tender  of  silver  coin 
legal  beyond  40«. 

Sect.  13.  Current  gold  coin  shall  not  be  re- 
ceived or  paid  for  more  or  iess  than  its  value, 
according  to  its  denomination,  under  the  penalty 
of  imprisonment  for  six  months. 

Sect.  14.  When  persons  who  have  been  con- 
victed shall  be  again  guilty,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  shall  certify  former  conviction. 

Sect.  15.  Indictments  not  to  be  traversed. 

Sect.  16.  On  prosecution  it  shall  not  be  neces- 
sary to  prove  money  lawful. 

Sect.  17.  All  other  Acts  relating  to  silver  coin 
extended  to  this  Act. 

Sect.  18.  Act  not  to  aflFect  payments  in  Bank 
of  England  Notes. 

Sect.  19.  This  Act  not  to  aflFect  payments  of 
revenue  in  Ireland,  in  Irish  Bank  tokens. 

It  is  a  fact  worth  notice  that,  from  1803  to 
1809,  the  price  of  gold  under  the  Restriction 
Act  was  maintained  at  £4  per  ounce. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THB  BANK  OF  ENGLAND:    AND    THE   DI8- 
OEGANISATION  OF  CREDIT. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  law,  regulating 
the  money  of  the  greatest  commercial  country  in 
the  world,  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  Charter  of 
a  Banking  Company. 

But  this  is  an  anomaly  which  time  seems  to 
have  reconciled  us  to,  nor  is  it  very  material,  if  it 
do  not  confound  things  which  ought  to  be  kept 
distinct.  But  is  the  distinction  so  clear  as  it 
ought  to  be  ? 

Many  persons,  perhaps,  are  not  aware  that,  the 
Bank  of  England,  as  a  Banking  Company,  in  no 
respect  diflfers  from  any  other  Bank. 

The  fact,  that  certain  special  privileges  have 
been  attached  by  the  State  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  no  other  Bank,  in  no  respect  makes 
the  Bank  of  England  different  from  any  other 
Bank,  as  regards  Banking.  Those  special  and 
exclusive  privileges  were  conferred  professedly  for 
public  convenience. 
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By  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1 844,  the  Bank 
of  England  has  the  privilege  of  issuing  its  notes 
to  the  amount  of  £14,000,000  on  Government 
Securities. 

This  sum  was  made  up  of  £11,015,100,  the 
Government  Debt  to  the  Bank,  and  £2,984,900, 
for  other  claims,  making  together  £14,000,000, 
which  amount,  by  the  lapsed  issues  of  private 
banks  in  December,  1855,  was  increased  to 
£14,475,000,  and  subsequently  by  a  further 
addition  to  £14,650,000,  which  is  the  present 
amount.*  Thus,  the  whole  capital  of  the  Bank 
of  England  is  lent  to  the  Government,  and  to 
that  extent  the  Bank  is  authorised  to  issue  notes, 
theoretically  founded  on  gold,  but  really  on  the 
security  of  the  State. 

Any  notes  to  be  issued  in  excess  of  this  sum 
of  £14,650,000,  must  be  represented  by  gold 
and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  the  proportion  of 
silver  to  be  only  one-fourth  of  the  whole  amount 
of  the  metallic  security. 

The  Notes  held  in  reserve,  in  the  Banking 
Department,  must  always  be  equal  to  the  differ- 

•  In  consequence  of  tlie  National  Provincial  Bank  of  Eng- 
land having  commenced  London  bnsineas,  and  thereby  relin- 
qoiihed  the  right  to  iBSue  notes,  an  Order  in  Council  has 
been  issned  [February,  1866]  authorisiini,'  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
Itnd  to  increase  its  issues  by  £350,000,  making  the  total  issue 
aathorised  £15,000,000. 
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ence  between  the  amount  of  Notes  in  circulation, 
or  held  by  the  Public,  and  the  sum  of  the  Credit 
Issues  added  to  the  Bulliou  in  the  Issue  Depart- 
ment. 

By  this  means  it  was  proposed,  by  the  Act  of 
1844,  to  secure  the  convertibihty  of  the  Bank  of 
England  Note,  an  object  manifestly  accomplished. 

The  Credit  Issue  of  Bank  of  England  Notes 
to  the  amount  of  £14,650,000,  is  a  simple  con- 
trivance to  save  the  Government  from  paying 
an  old  debt  to  the  Bank  of  England.  It  would 
have  been  more  simple  and  much  Aviser  if  the 
Government  had  paid  its  debt,  and  left  the  Bank 
in  possession  of  its  capital. 

The  other  arrangements  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Bank  of  England  are  matters 
merely  of  convenience,  for  insuring  the  punctual 
payment,  half-yearly,  of  the  dividends  to  the 
Creditors  of  the  Public  Debt.  As  everybody  is 
perfectly  well  satisfied  with  that  part  of  the 
arrangement,  nothing  further  need  be  said  about 
it. 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  the  Bank  of 
England  has  no  actual  capital  whatever  in  pos- 
session, but  only  a  claim  upon  the  Government 
for  it;  and  the  eflFect  of  all  this  is  that,  if  the 
Bank  should  have  occasion  to  call  in  its  capital 
for  the  payment  of  its  notes,  issued  on  the  credit 
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of  this  capital,  the  Government  would  be  bound 
to  meet  the  call,  and  to  pay  it  in  Bank  of  Eng- 
land Notes,  or  in  gold  coin  ;  or  the  Bank  would 
have  to  sell  the  Government  Securities  and  buy 
gold  to  answer  the  call. 

But,  for  these  credit  issues  there  is  no  danger 
to  the  Bank  of  England  or  to  the  Government. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  difficulty  in  the  Govern- 
ment paying  this  debt  to  the  Bank  of  England. 

Since  the  year  1844,  to  the  present  time,  the 
total  amount  of  Bank-notes  in  circulation  has  never 
been  so  low  as  £30,000,000,  and  the  present  ave- 
rage may  be  taken  at  about  £40,000,000. 

During  the  same  time,  the  amount  of  Bank  of 
England  notes  in  circulation  has  never  been  so 
low  as  £16,000,000,  and  the  present  average  may 
be  taken  at  £21,000,000. 

During  the  same  time,  the  amount  of  Bank- 
notes in  circulation  in  Ireland  has  never  been  so 
low  as  £3,000,000,  and  the  present  average  may 
be  taken  at  about  £5,000,000. 

During  the  same  time,  the  amount  of  Bank- 
notes in  circulation  in  Scotland  has  never  been  so 
low  as  £2,000,000,  and  the  present  average  may 
be  taken  at  about  £4,000,000. 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  Bank  of  England 
bad  issued  £  1 6,000,000,  instead  of  £  14,000,000, 
of  its  Notes  on  Government  Securities,  the  whole 
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of  the  £16,000,000  would  have  remained  in  con- 
stant circulation  as  safely  as  the  £14,000,000  has 
remained  in  constant  circulation. 

It  is  also  evident  that,  as  the  issue  of  the 
Country  Banks  diminished,  the  credit  issues 
might  be  safely  increased  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. 

The  lowest  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes 
in  circulation  for  the  last  20  years  and  upwards 
was  £16,736,000,  on  the  16th  December,  1848, 
and  the  total  amount  of  bank-notes  in  circula- 
tion in  the  United  Kingdom  on  that  day  was 
£30,872,782. 

The  total  amount  of  gold  coin  and  buIHon 
in  the  Bank  of  England  on  that  day  was 
£14,790,000,  and  the  total  amount  of  coin  and 
bullion  held  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  Banks  on  the  same  day  was 
£17,444,857,  and  the  miniymm  bank-rate  of  dis- 
count was  3  per  cent. 

The  highest  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes 
in  circulation,  for  the  last  20  years  and  upwards 
was  £25,075,000,  on  the  6th  August,  1853; 
and  the  total  amount  of  Bank-notes  in  circulation 
in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  same  day  was 
£40,684,940. 

The  total  amount  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  in 
the  Bank  of  England   on  the    same  day  was 
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£17,757,000;    and  the  minimum  Bank-rate  of 
discount  was  3^  per  cent. 

The  ordinary  amount  of  coin  and  bullion  in 
the  Bank  of  England  may  be  taken  at  about 
£15,000,000,  the  average  amount  of  bullion  in 
the  Bank  of  England  from  the  year,  1849,  to 
the  year,  1863,  both  years  inclusive,  being 
£15,171,902. 

The  ordinary  amount  of  Bank  of  Eng- 
land Notes  in  circulation  may  be  taken  at 
£21,000,000,  the  average  amount  of  Bank  of 
England  notes  in  circulation  from  the  year, 
1849,  to  the  year,  1863,  both  years  inclusive, 
being  £20,970,054. 

The  ordinary  amount  of  the  whole  Bank-note 
circulation  of  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  taken 
at  about  £40,000,000. 

The  lowest  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin 
and  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England,  since  the 
year  1844,  was  £6,745,354,  on  the  25th  October, 
1847,  the  period  of  the  great  money-panic. 

The  minimum  Bank-rate  of  interest  then  was 
8  per  cent. 

The  following  Table  will  show  the  fluctuations 
in  the  Bank  of  England  minimum  rate  of  dis- 
count  from  the  year  1857  to  the  year  1864,  both 
years  inclusive. 
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For  fluctuations  and  high  rates  no  nation  in 
Europe  comes  up  to  this  record  of  our  money- 
market  for  the  last  eight  years.  No  foresight 
can  guard  against  such  changes,  and  the  ordinary 
profits  of  trade  cannot  support  such  exactions. 

Frora  these  facts  it  is  manifest  that,  the  Bank 
Act  of  1844  has  failed  in  its  professed  objects. 

It  is  equally  manifest  that,  at  the  present 
time,  (1865),  the  amount  of  Bank  of  England 
notes  to  meet  the  requirements  of  England  and 
Wales  cannot  be  less  than  £40,000,000,  and  to* 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  United  Kingdom 
cannot  be  less  than  £50,000,000. 

But,  moreover,  these  facts  also  prove  the 
failure  of  the  professed  principle  of  the  Bank 
Act  of  1844,  which  was,  that  as  the  bullion  di- 
minished the  Act  would  compel  a  reduction  of 
the  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  Public. 

The  futility  of  this  idea  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing figures,  selected  from  innumerable  ex- 
amples. 

Thus,  on  the  29th  August,  1846,  the  amount 
of  Bank  of  England  notes  held  by  the  public 
was  £20,426,000,  and  the  amount  of  bullion  in 
the  Bank  on  that  day  was  £16,366,000.  and  the 
minimum  rate  of  discount  was  3  per  cent. 

On  the  10th  April,  1847,  the  amount  of 
Bank  of  England  notes  held  hy  the  public  was 
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£20,403,000,  and  the  amount  of  bullion  in  the 
Bank  on  that  day  ivas  £9,867,000,  and  the 
minimum  rate  of  dis(K)uut  ivas  5  per  cent. 

Here  the  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes 
in  circulation  was  nearly  the  same  at  both 
periods;  but,  in  April,  1847,  the  bullion  in  the 
Bank  had  diminished  nearly  one- half,  and  the 
minimum  rate  of  discount  had  risen  from  3  to  5 
per  cent. 

This  fact  seems  to  be  fatal  to  the  Currency 
Principle  of  Lord  Overstone  : — "  That  when 
Bank-notes  are  permitted  to  be  issued,  the 
number  in  circulation  should  always  be  exactly 
equal  to  the  coin  which  would  be  in  circulation 
if  they  did  not  exist." 

On  this  fallacious  principle  the  Bank  Charter 
Act  of  1844  was  formed.  The  power  of  un- 
limited issues  was  taken  away  and  placed  on  two 
foundations  only : — 

1 .  A  fixed  amount  of  public  securities : 

2.  The  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Issue  Depart- 
ment of  the  Bank. 

The  amount  of  Issues  upon  Public  Securities 
was  permanently  fixed  at  £14,000,000,  subject 
to  increase  by  two-thirds,  on  securities,  of  the 
lapsed  issues  of  the  country  banks,*  and  every 

•  **  The  reason  why  the  Act  fixed  these  proportions  of  two- 
thi'rds,  and  one- third  ^as,  bec&\is<s  it  was  assumed  that  the 
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other  note  was  to  be  issued  iu  exchange  for 
bullion  only ;  so  that  the  amount  of  the  notes  is- 
sued on  bullion  should  be  governed  solely  by 
the  public. 

The  details  with  regard  to  the  existing  issues 
of  private  banks  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter 
mto. 

The  Bank  of  England,  therefore,  as  at  present 
established,  consists  of  two  separate  and  distinct 
departments, — the  Issue  Department,  and  the 
Banking  Department, — and  although  it  be  true 
that  the  Banking  Department  cannot  control  the 
Issue  Department,  yet,  it  is  no  less  true  that,  the 
Issue  Department  can  and  does  control  the 
Banking  Department. 

The  Issue  Department  is,  theoretically,  as  se- 
parate and  distinct  from  the  Bank  of  England  as 
firom  any  other  Bank,  and  is  simply  an  office  of 
the  State,  established  for  the  first  time  by  this 
Act,  and  working  purely  by  mechanical  agency, 
or  by  inflexible  rules,  for  manufacturing  and 
cancelling  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  in  this 

eoantrj  banks  retomed  one-third  of  their  circulation  in 
bullion.  Therefore,  they  allowed  any  country  circulation 
which  lapsed,  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Bank  of  England,  to  the 
extent  of  two-thirds  upon  securities,  and  the  remainder,  of 
eonrse,  as  before  upon  bullion."  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Bank  Acts,  1857.  E?idence  of 
T.  M.  Weguelin,  Esg.^  M.P.    698, 
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work  obeying  a  self-acting  rule,  without  any  dis* 
cretion. 

The  Bank  of  England  furnishes  the  premises 
for  this  office,  and  supplies  the  machinery,  but 
does  not  control  it,  and  for  this  accommodation  is 
paid  by  the  Government. 

The  machinery  of  the  Issue  Department  simply 
responds  to  the  impressions  made  upon  it  by  the 
public.  When  five  sovereigns  are  dropped  in, 
a  Five  Pound  Note  is  mechanically  given  out. 
When  the  same  or  a  like  note  re-appears  on 
another  day,  the  operation  is  reversed  :  five 
sovereigns  are  given  out,  and  the  note  is  taken 
and  cancelled.  These  operations  are  repeated  as 
often  as  the  notes  or  sovereigns  are  presented. 

The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as 
regards  the  Issue  Department,  stand  in  precisely 
the  same  situation  as  all  other  members  of  the 
community.  They  can  get  notes  for  gold,  or  gold 
for  notes. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  precisely  in  the  same 
situation  as  any  private  or  joint-stock  bank,  and 
obtains  its  supplies,  Avhcther  of  gold  or  notes, 
precisely  in  the  same  way.  The  only  difference  is 
that,  the  Bank  of  England  has  a  larger  business 
than  any  other  Bank,  and  therefore  requires  to 
keep  in  hand  a  larger  amount  of  gold  coin  and 
notes  than  any  other  Bank,  to  meet  the  ordinary 
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demands  upon  it.  The  Bank  of  England  pro- 
cures its  needful  supplies  of  gold  and  notes  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  as  the  bank  of  Smith, 
Payne,  and  Smiths,  Child  &  Co.,  Coutts  &  Co., 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  or  any  other 
bank  procures  its  needful  supplies;  only  these 
banks  keep  in  hand  a  much  smaller  supply  pf 
gold  than  the  Bank  of  England  in  proportion, 
because  it  is  well  known  that  the  notes  can  al- 
ways be  converted  into  gold  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land whenever  required. 

The  Banking  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, of  course,  can  do  the  same. 

But  all  the  Banks  could  do  and  always  have 
done  the  same,  since  1819,  with  the  same  cer- 
tainty and  convenience  as  now,  and  without  the 
machinery  of  the  Issue  Department. 

Why  the  Bank  of  England  should  keep  in 
hand  a  larger  quantity  of  gold,  in  proportion  to 
the  ordinary  demand,  than  other  banks  find  it 
necessary  to  keep  in  hand,  is  a  question  to  be 
answered  by  the  advocates  of  the  present  system. 
At  the  first  view,  this  practice  of  storing  seems 
to  be  more  in  accord  with  the  system  of  Joseph 
and  his  Egyptian  Granaries,  than  with  the  mo- 
dem theory,  and  if  it  be  right  to  keep  a  large 
public  store  of  gold,  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  keep 
a  large  public  store  of  corn  and  other  grain. 
But  that  is  not  done  now. 
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We  have  now  had  the  experience  of  twenty 
years  for  ascertaining  the  precise  effects  of  the 
separation  of  the  Issue  Department  from  the 
Banking  Department  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  this  means  the 
convertibility  of  the  note  into  gold  is  made  se- 
cure. 

But,  if  that  were  equally  secure  before,  as  the 
experience  of  the  twenty-five  previous  years 
proves  that  it  was,  then  the  separation  of  the 
Issue  Department  from  the  Banking  Department 
was,  for  this  purpose,  unnecessary. 

As  it  is  not  pretended  by  the  advocates  of  this 
measure  that  the  separation  was  for  any  other 
purpose  tlian  securing  the  convertibility  of  the 
note,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  pursue  this 
branch  of  the  inquiry  further,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  injurious  effects  of  this  separation  upon  the 
Banking  Department,  which  will  now  be  cx)n- 
sidered. 

It  is  generally  known  that,  in  the  year  1797, 
the  Bank  of  England  was  obliged  to  suspend  the 
payment  of  its  notes  in  specie. 

But  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  it  was 
brought  to  this  extremity  by  the  abuse  which  had 
been  made  of  its  resources  by  the  Government, 
which  had  taken  not  only  the  whole  of  the 
capital  of  the  Bank,  but  had  also  taken  advan- 
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tage  of  its  credit  for  obtaining  advances  to  an 
enormous  amount.  It  was  necessary  to  relieve 
the  heavy  expenses  required  for  the  gigantic 
struggle  which  Pitt  had  organised  against  France; 
and>  by  a  course  of  political  necessities,  the  Bank 
was  made  to  serve  as  the  Treasury  Chest. 

The  British  Government  by  this  means  avoided 
too  frequent  and  too  large  recourse  to  credit ; 
but  it  escaped  one  danger  only  to  fall  into  an- 
other much  more  perilous:  it  compromised  an 
Establishment  which  was  the  foundation  stone  of 
industrial  and  commercial  credit,  as  well  as  pubUc 
credit. 

Thus  the  capital  which  ought  to  have  been 
reserved  for  industry  and  commerce  was  wasted 
in  the  unprofitable  war  in  which  Pitt,  the  great 
Minister,  as  he  was  called,  involved  this  country 
with  France. 

The  injury  done  to  this  country  by  thus  com- 
promising its  credit,  and  forcing  into  circulation 
the  inconvertible  paper-notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  was,  in  the  end,  a  greater  loss  of 
capital  than  the  whole  expenses  of  that  long  and 
rumous  war,  so  certain  it  is  that  the  credit  of  a 
country  is  its  most  precious  possession. 

English  patriotism,  however,  on  that  occasion 
lifted  the  country  over  its  difficulties,  and  the 
honourable  unanimity  of  the  Merchants  of  London 
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supported  the  inconvertible  note  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 

But  this  did  not  prevent  the  depreciation  of 
the  Bank-note  25  to  30  per  cent.  . 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  struck  with  the  serious  in- 
convenience of  this  state  of  things,  which  had 
continued  twenty -two  years,  in  1819  formally 
demanded  of  Parliament  the  restoration  of  Cash 
Payments. 

Of  all  the  measures  of  that  Statesman  this  was 
the  greatest,  and  the  most  salutary;  for  it  changed 
the  face  of  things  by  restoring  order,  and  the 
credit  of  the  country. 

The  experience  thus  acquired,  at  a  tremendous 
cost,  established  the  fact  that,  a  Bank-note  cir- 
culation can  stand  only  on  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
cious metals ;  also  that,  the  privilege  of  issuing 
notes  should  be  confined  to  one  Bank,  and  that, 
in  return  for  such  privilege,  the  Bank  should  be 
deprived  of  the  power  of  lending  money,  not 
only  to  the  Government,  but  to  any  individual. 

The  success  of  the  measure  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  1S19,  for  limiting  the  issue  of  Bank-notes  by 
compelling  their  payment  in  gold,  encouraged 
him  to  attempt  a  further  limitation  of  the  issue 
of  Bank-notes,  and  this  led  to  the  present  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1 S4  k 

» 

Under  this  Act  the  Bank  of  England  is  divided 
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into  two  departments ; — that  of  Issue,  and  that  of 
Banking,  or  discounting  and  advancing. 

This  limitation,  being  too  restrictive,  has  been 
fatal  to  the  success  of  the  experiment,  and  has 
made  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  instead  of  a  bene- 
ficial measure,  one  most  injurious  to  the  country. 

The  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes  not  re- 
presented by  specie  is  nowlimited  to£14,650,000, 
and  this  amount  of  Bank-notes  forms  the  capital 
of  the  Banking  Department. 

The  department  for  Banking,  or  Discounting, 
is  served  with  bank-notes,  which  are  issued  on 
credit,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  brought  in  for 
payment;  but,  to  this  amount,  (excepting  the 
deposits)  the  Banking  Department  is  strictly 
contined,  these  being  the  only  resources  for  all 
its  banking  liabilities.* 

Not  only  cannot  the  Banking  Department  pass 
beyond  these  limits,  but  it  must  keep,  either  in 
bank-notes  or  in  specie,  a  reserve  sufficient  for 
the  service  of  its  current  accounts,  and  that  is 
held  to  be  a  natural  state  when  the  reserve, 
whether  in  notes  or  specie,  represents  about  one- 
half  of  the  amount  of  the  deposits.  When  the 
reserve  reaches  or  exceeds  this  moiety,  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  satisfactory  state,  and  the  Bank 

•  See  description  of  the  bankiog  reserve  by  Mr.  Weguelin, 
page  2!Qi,post. 
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then  lowers  its  discounts  to  enlarge  its  business  ; 
on  the  other  band^  it  raises  its  discounts  when 
its  reserve  in  bank-notes  or  specie  descends  be- 
low this  proportion^  being  obliged  in  that  case 
to  reduce  its  business^  in  order  not  to  exhaust 
its  reserve. 

This  practice  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  exem* 
plified  in  its  weekly  returns,  and  the  last  account 
in  the  last  year  will  serve  as  well  as  any  other  for 
the  example. 

Bank  of  England. 

An  Account  pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8th 
Victoria,  cap.  32,  for  the  Week  ending  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  28th  day  of  December,  1864. 

Issue  Department. 


£. 

£. 

Notes  Issued 

.    28,036,475 

GovernmentDebt  11,015,100 
•  Other  Securities      3,634,900 
Gold  Coin    and 

Bullion      .     .     13,386,475 
Silver  Bullion    . 

£28,036,475 


£28,036,475 
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Banking  Drpartmrnt. 


£. 

£. 

Frc^yrieton'  Ca- 

GoYemment Se* 

pitol      •    •    . 

14,553,000 

corities,     (in- 

Scst   .... 

3,356,854 

cluding  Dead 

Pablie  Deposits, 

Weight     An- 

iodadinf^ Say- 

nuity)  .    .     . 

10,824,542 

ings'     Banks, 

- 

Other  Securities 

19,786,541 

CommissioDers 

Notes  .... 

8,663,490 

of      National 

Gold  and  Silver 

Debt,  and  Di- 

Coin     .    .    . 

714,499 

Tidend       Ac- 

counts .     .    . 

8,601,125 

Other   Deposits 

13,040,643 

Seren  Days  and 

other  BUls     . 

437.450 

« 

£39,989.072 

£39.989,072 

W.  MiLLBB,  Chief  Cashier. 
Dated  the  28th  December,  1864. 

According  to  the  supposed  rule,  all  that  was 
wauted  to  place  the  Bank  in  what  is  called  a  satis- 
factory position  was,  the  addition  of  £1,661,620, 
to  the  reserve  in  the  Banking  Department.  The 
Bank-rate  of  discount  might  then  have  been  3  per 
cent.,  instead  of  6  per  cent. 

With  upwards  of  thirteen  millions,  sterling,  in 
gold  coin  and  bullion,  in  the  Issue  Department, 
the  amount  of  notes  and  gold  and  silver  coin  in 
the  Banking  Department  was  only  £9,377,989, 
to  meet  deposits  amounting  to  £22,079,218,  in- 
clusive of  seven  days  and  other  Bills,  amounting 
to  £137,150.  L 
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If  the  Bank  could  have  issued  <Hily  £1,661,620 
more  of  notes,  the  bank  rate  of  discount,  instead 
of  being  at  6  per  cent.,  might  have  been,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule,  at  3  per  cent.,  and  the  average  of 
the  whole  year,  instead  of  being  upwards  of  7  per 
cent.,  might  have  been  under  4  per  cent.  It  was 
just  this  state  of  things,  in  a  little  higher  degree* 
which  brought  upon  the  country  the  disasters  of 
1847  and  1857. 

In  1847,  when  the  Government  authorised  the 
unlimited  power  of  issue,  so  small  was  the  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  notes  required  that,  the  whole 
amount  taken  from  the  Bank  was  under  £400,000. 
It  was  sufficient  that  the  Bank  was  enabled  to 
use  more  freely  its  reserve  of  notes,  being  then 
safe  in  the  power  of  renewing  them  if  wanted. 

In  1857,  the  notes  authorised  to  be  issued  in 
excess  of  the  Parliamentary  limit  was  £2,000,000, 
and  this  power  the  Bank  did  not  fully  exercise. 
It  availed  itself  of  this  credit  to  the  extent  only  of 
£917,000;  but  the  discounts  were  more  freely 
made,  the  public  confidence  was  restored,  and  the 
panic  ceased.  Discounts  fell  immediately  four  per 
cent.,  that  is,  from  10  to  6  per  cent.,  and  later 
to  2^  per  cent. 

The  Government  on  both  of  these  occasions 
a(!ted  on  the  demand  of  the  Bank,  and  the  Bank 
on  the  demand  of  the  Public. 
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Thus,  it  appears  that  the  Bank  of  England 
raises  the  rate  of  disoount  only  for  want  of  Bank- 
notes. 

The  Bank  of  France  raises  the  rate  of  discount 
only  for  want  of  specie.* 

The  Bank  of  England  has  no  want  of  specie. 
All  the  gold  that  is  brought  to  the  Bank  is 
buried  in  the  vaults  of  the  Issue  Department, 
and  notes  are  withdrawn  by  those  who  bring  the 
gold  in  exchange.  Consequently,  this  in  no  way 
helps  the  Banking  Department  for  discount. 

If  the  Bank  of  England  see  with  regret  the 
withdrawal  of  specie  from  the  Issue  Department, 
by  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  France,  that 
regret  is  not  from  any  fear  for  the  loss  of  the 
gold,  but  only  for  the  consequence,  in  a  corre- 
sponding withdrawal  of  bank-notes  from  the 
Issue  Department,  thereby  diminishing  the 
already  insufficient  amount  of  notes  in  circu- 
lation, as  proved  with  such  terrible  effect  in 
1847. 

M.  Pereire  asks  this  very  pertinent  question  : — 

**  Des  lors,  en  quoi  oonsiste  cette  pretendue 
aolidarite  entre  notre  encaisse  et  celui  de  la 
Banque  d' Angleterre  P 

"  Le  mal,  le  veritable  mal  est  dans  la  dispro- 

^  "  La  Banque  de  France," — ^Par  M.  laaao  Pereire,  page 
MMX). 

Js   2 
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portion  de  Tencaisse  de  la  Banque  de  France 
avec  le  chiffire  de  ses  Amissions. 

"  La  Banque  de  France  a  une  circulation  de 
billets  qui  depassegeneralement  celle  de  la  Banque 
d'Angleterre  de  250  a  SOO  millions  de  francs,  et, 
malgre  une  pareille  difference  dans  le  chiffre  de 
ses  emissions,  son  encaisse  est  toujours  inferieur 
a  celui  de  la  Banque  d' Angleterre ;  cette  inferio- 
ritc  aete  de  185,891,840  fr.  au  commencement 
de  la  presente  annee."  * 

This  is  noticed  by  M.  Pereire  as  a  very  re- 
markable fact,  and  so  it  is,  when  the  relative  con- 
ditions of  England  and  France  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

The  Bank  of  England,  (as  M.  Pereire  truly 
observes),  reduced  in  a  manner  to  the  character 
of  a  bank  of  deposit,  can  respond  no  more  to 
the  wants  of  British  commerce ;  capital  is  abun- 
dant, but  its  circulation  is  immediately  fettered 
by  an  extreme  penury  of  credit-money,  an  ele- 
ment indispensable  in  all  transactions  of  a  cer- 
tain importance.  In  restricting  the  Issue  within 
too  narrow  limits,  the  capital,  besides,  finds 
itself  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  means 
of  action  for  lowering  the  rate  of  interest. 

This  opinion,  coming  from  the  highest  autho- 
rity on  the  subject  in  France,  deserves  the  serious 

•  Ibid,  page  60. 
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consideration  of  the  authorities  in  this  country, 
and,  certainly,  more  respectful  attention  than  it 
has  received  in  the  answer  of  the  JEconomist, 
for  Saturday,  December  17, 1864.  The  ''slight 
liase/'  which  that  Writer  imputes  to  M.  Pereire*s 
exposition,  is  not  there,  wherever  it  may  be,  and 
M.  Pereirfe  wisely  withholds  from  entering  into 
details  which  would  only  enable  opponents  still 
farther  to  entangle  the  question. 

That  the  writer  in  the  Economist  has  not  mis- 
understood M.  Pereire's  proposition  for  replenish- 
ing the  reserve  of  gold  by  sale  of  Government 
Securities  is  clear  from  the  manner  of  referring 
to  his  proposition  as  not  clear. 

But  the  opinion  of  M.  Pereire  is  entitled  to, 
at  least,  as  much  weight  as  the  dictum  of  an 
anonymous  writer  in  the  Economist. 

A  National  Bank  ought  to  be  a  reservoir  of 
money  for  supplying  the  wants  for  the  trade  and 
industry  of  the  country,  and,  consequently,  a 
National  Bank  ought  to  be  so  organised  as  to  be 
able  to  satisfy  all  legitimate  demands  on  reason- 
able terms.  A  National  Bank  ought  to  be  this, 
and  nothing  more. 

The  inconvenient  consequences  of  the  fluctua- 
ting and  high  rates  of  discount  to  which  this 
country  has  been  subject  since  the  passing  of  the 
Bank  Act  in  1844,  are  of  such  deep  importance 
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to  the  countrj  as  to  justify  the  demand  for  » 
Partiamentarf  Inquiry  into  the  cause,  especially 
when  the  cause  is  attributed  by  so  tnany  high 
authoritieB  to  that  Act,  which  was  passed  with 
the  professed  view  of  producing  the  Tery  contraiy 
effect. 

But  if  the  Kmit  <^  the  credit  circalation  were 
fixed  to  meet  the  want  in  1844,  it  aeems  hardly 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  limit  should 
be  suitable  to  the  altored  circumstances  of  twenty 
years  later,  with  population  and  trade  so  greatly 
increased. 

That  is,  certainly,  a  deplorable  system  which 
creates  establishments  for  the  avowed  object  of 
aiding  and  protecting  trade  and  iudnstry,  and 
practically  only  developes  the  production  of  profit 
to  those  who  are  the  agents  employed  to  carry 
out  the  system. 

But  this  appears  to  be  the  practical  effect  of 
the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  in  its  operation  on  dis- 
counts ; — serious  and  often  ruinous  loss  to  trade; 
great  and  often  inordinato  gain  to  the  Bank.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  any  parallel  to  this  de- 
parture from  the  professed  principle,  of  confer- 
ring benefit  on  the  community,  fur  that  is  the 
professed  principle  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844, 
not  increasing  the  profits  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. 
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On  what  other  principle  than  public  benefit 
could  the  Government  justify  the  appropriation 
of  £14,000,000  of  the  National  Debt  to  a 
Banking  Company  ? 

Every  successive  Bank  Charter  Act  shows  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  cut  down  the 
profits  of  the  Company,  and  though  the  yearly 
allowances  have  been  reduced,  yet,  by  the  much 
higher  rates  of  discount  since  1844,  the  profits 
of  the  Bank  must  have  been  very  largely  in- 
creased, and  in  much  larger  proportion  must 
have  been  the  losses  inflicted  on  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  Bank  of  England  might  well  consent  to 
confine  its  profits  to  its  own  capital  when  the 
average  rate  of  discount  is  doubled,  and  was, 
during  the  whole  of  the  year,  1864,  more  than 
double  what  ought  to  be  the  average  rate  in  this 
country. 

The  very  fact  that,  since  the  year,  1844,  a 
National  Discount  Company  has  been  esta- 
blished close  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  has 
been  paying  upwards  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  subscribed  capital,  is  a  strong  condem- 
nation of  the  Act  of  1844,  for  such  a  Company 
could  hardly  have  existed  .previously  to  that 
Act.* 

*  *'  The  Bapori  of  the  National  Diacoont  Company,  to  be 
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What  can  be  more  conclusive  eridenra  of  the 
vicious  system  of  tbe  Bank  of  England  than  the 
fact  that,  during  the  year  1864.  when  the  Bank- 
rate  of  discount  was  8  and  0  per  cent.,  the  Joint- 
Stock  Banks  did  not  trouble  themselves  with 
the  variations  of  the  Bank-rate,  but  allowed  to 
their  depositors  the  same  rate  of  interest  as 
before  ? 

The  only  answer  is  that,  the  vicious  system  of 
the  Bank  of  England  raises  the  rate  of  discount 
when  money  is  most  wanted,  and,  instead  of 
keeping  the  rate  steady  between  2  and  3  per 
cent.,  keeps  it  in  a  state  of  continual  fluctuation, 
and  raises  the  average  to  more  than  double. 

If  the  true  object  of  tbe  Bank  of  England, 
as  the  National  Institution  of  Credit  as  well  as 
Banking,  were  kept  more  clearly  in  view,  it 
would  be  seen  that,  the  Bank  of  England,  as  at 
present  constituted,  operates  so  imperfectly  for 
the  organisation  of  credit  that,  it  actually  en- 
courages rival  institutions  for  the  very  purpose 
of  sharing  with  the  Bank  of  England  the  enor- 
mous profits  of  those  times  of  commercial  dis- 
tress which  itself  creates. 

pretented  on  the  26Lh  init.,  atatoH  the  available  total  (iDcInd- 
iag  a  prevbuB  balance  of  £4,753)  to  be  £70,092,  and  recom- 
menda  a  dividend  at  tlie  rate  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  wliich 
will  absorb  £60,000,  and  leave  £10,092  to  be  carried  Tor- 
ward."— Z%e  Timet,  Citj  Article,  Saturdaf,  July  13tli,  1865. 
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There  is  no  mistake  more  mischievous  than 
the  popular  error  that,  the  rate  of  interest  de- 
pends on  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  capital. 

At  no  time  can  it  be  said  that,  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  capital  in  this  country,  the  fact  being 
that,  capital  is  always  in  abundance  in  this 
country. 

But  it  is  equally  true  that,  the  lowest  rate  of 
interest  has  not  been  found  in  those  nations 
which  have  had  the  most  capital. 
•  To  prove  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  com- 
pare the  history  of  Spain  and  Portugal  with 
Italy,  Holland,  and  England. 

After  the  discovery  of  America,  a  great  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  silver  was  spread  over  the  world, 
and  the  price  of  these  metals  was  considerably 
lowered,  but  the  rate  of  interest  did  not  vary. 

The  same  result  has  followed  the  working  of 
the  mines  of  the  precious  metals  in  Australia  and 
California. 

Whether  it  be  possible  to  influence  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  rate  of  interest,  is  a  question  which 
does  not  admit  of  a  simple  answer. 

This  question  is  a  compound  of  the  economical 
and  the  political. 

In  the  economical  point  of  view,  the  rate  of  in- 
terest expresses  the  supply  and  demand  of  capital. 

In  the  economical  point  of  view,  the  lowering 
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of  the  rate  of  interest  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
abundance  of  capital,  and  the  tendency  to  a 
low  rate  in  this  country  is  the  evidence  of  that 
abundance. 

In  the  political  point  of  view,  the  rate  of  in- 
terest is  influenced  by  the  relative  situation  of 
the  class  which  possesses  the  capital,  and  the 
class  which  employs  it,  of  the  more  or  less  inde- 
pendence of  the  one  towards  the  other,  of  the 
importance  of  wealth  in  the  social  position,  and 
its  influence  in  the  administration  of  public  af- 
fairs. 

In  this  country,  notwithstanding  the  continual 
fluctuations,  the  interest  of  money  has,  until  the 
last  fifteen  years,  shown  a  constant  tendency  to 
lowering. 

A  little  elevation  of  interest  is  a  sign  of  pro- 
sperity in  tr>ade,  and  without  a  certain  elevation 
there  is  a  lack  of  encouragement  to  industry. 

This  is  the  indispensable  condition  for  the  de- 
velopment of  labor. 

Enterprises  are  then  multiplied,  and  a  fruitful 
energy  then  animates  all  portions  of  society, 
salaries  augment,  consumption  extends  and  in- 
vites production,  savings  are  formed,  and  the 
increasing  accumulation  of  capital  comes  with  a 
new  power  to  give  life  to  creations  of  all  kinds, 
for  the  which  industry,   science,  and  the  arts 
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ooncnr  to  ameliorate  and  ennoble  the  conditions 
of  human  existence.* 

This  is  the  eloquent  language  of  M.  Pereire, 
and  millions  in  this  country  will  respond  to  it. 

M.  Pereire  regards  it  as  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  the  Government,  to  exercise  its  power  for  ac- 
celerating the  natural  tendency  of  the  rate  of 
interest  to  fall ;  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  Go- 
vernment, as  one  of  the  largest  consumers  of 
capital,  must  always  have  a  powerful  influence 
over  this  question. 

Nor  is  the  natural  tendency  of  the  rate  of 
interest  to  fall  without  compensation  to  land- 
owners and  capitalists,  for  the  value  of  all  real 
and  personal  property  is  thereby  directly  affected. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  so  much  the  fixity  of  the 
rate  of  interest  that  is  to  be  desired,  as  the  fixity 
of  the  maanmum  at  such  a  rate  as  will  permit 
capital  to  be  distributed  in  the  manner  most 
conducive  to  industry,  and  as  long  as  the  interest 
on  the  public  debt  is  fixed  at  3  per  cent.,  the 
maximum  for  the  Bank  rate  of  discount  should 
never  exceed  4  per  cent. 

Extraordinary  occasions  may  occur  to  raise  the 
interest  of  money  to  a  higher  rate  than  4  per 
cent.,  but  few,  if  any,  such  occasions  have  oc- 
curred in  this  country,  within  the  last  fifty  years, 

•  M.  Pereire.    "  La  Banque  de  France."— page  68. 
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which  might  not  have  been  avoided,  if  the  Bank 
of  England  had  been  established  and  conducted 
on  sound  principles. 

The  rate  of  interest  is  never  otherwise  than 
relative.  It  expresses  a  state  of  things  existing 
at  a  given  moment,  but  engages  nothing  for  the 
future.  No  one  has  ever  spoken  of  a  fixed  rate 
of  interest  in  any  other  sense  than  tdis. 

The  regulating  cause  of  the  rate  of  interest  is 
no  other  than  the  relation  existing  between  the 
aggregate  of  the  wealth  and  the  aggregate  of  the 
wante  of  a  country. 

When  Turgot  founded  the  Bank  of  Discount 
in  1776,  and  imposed  on  it  the  maximum  of  4 
per  cent.,  he  no  more  reckoned  on  fixing  pos- 
terity to  this  rate  of  interest,  than  the  First 
Napoleon,  when  he  wrote  in  these  words  to  M. 
MoUien : 

"Lacken,  15  Mai,  1810. 

"Je  refois  votre  lettre  du  8.  Ce  que  vous 
devez  dire  an  gouvemeur  de  la  Banque  et  aux 
regents,  c'est  qu*ils  doivent  ecrire  en  lettres  d  or, 
dans  le  lieu  de  leurs  assemblees,  ces  mots :  Quel 
Est  Le  But  De  La  Banque  De  France  ? — D'Es- 
coMPTER  Les  Credits  DeToutes  IjEsMaisons 
De  Commerce  A  Quatre  Pour  Cent." 

In  the  same  way,  in  1806,  he  scolded  the  Bank 
for  having  raised  its  discount  to  6  per  cent. 
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"  Berlin,  14  Novembre,  1806. 

"  Vous  devez  dire  au  gouverneur  de  la  Banqne 
que  je  pense  que,  dans  les  circonstances  actuelles, 
II Est Scandaleux  d'Escompter  a6%.  EUe  ne 
doit  pas  qu'elle  escomptait  deja  a  6  %  lorsque 
les  maisons  de  commerce  faisaient  leurs  operations 
8ur  le  taux  de  9  %.  II  est  done  convenable  de 
revenir  a  Tancien  taux  de  5  %. 

"  Napol6on.*' 

These  are  the  instances  given  by  M.  Pereire 
(page  73  of  his  brochure). 

As  he  remarks,  if  in  1776  and  in  1810,  the 
rate  of  discount  for  the  great  privileged  establish- 
ments of  credit,  ["  les  grands  etablissements  de 
credit  privilegies,"]  appeared  to  be  at  its  natural 
price  at  about  6  per  cent.,  there  was  nothing  very 
rash  in  thinking  that  we  might  be  able,  in  our 
days,  to  reduce  it  without  inconvenience  to  3  per 
cent.  M.  Pereire  goes  on  to  add,  "  c'est  effec- 
tivement  ce  qu'a  voulu  et  ce  qu'a  realise  M.  Bi- 
neau,  en  1852,  sous  Tinspiration  deTEmpereur." 

The  effect  of  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  dis- 
count to  3  per  cent,  by  the  Bank  of  France,  on 
the  3rd  March,  1852,  through  the.  interference 
of  the  French  Government,  is  thus  described  by 
M.  Pereire : — 

"  L'effet  de  ces  simples  mesures  ne  se  fit  pas 
attendre.    On  sait  Timpulsion  que  re9urent  toutes 
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les  affaires,  rimmense  developpement  que  prirent 
nos  travaux  publics,  par  suite  de  la  reduction  de 
rescompte  a  3  %  et  de  radmission  des  valeurs  de 
cbemins  de  fer  au  benefice  des  avances  de  la 
Banque  de  France  sur  le  mSme  pied  que  les  effets 
de  commerce. 

''  Ce  mouvement  fut  rapide,  instantane ;  Ta- 
bondance  etait  revenue  avec  la  confiance,  et  ce> 
pendant  on  sortait  a  peine  d'une  situation  de 
trouble  et  de  revolution,  pendant  la  duree  de 
laquelle  le  capital  national  etait  loin  d'avoir  aug- 
mente." 

The  creative  power  of  the  social  forces,  when 
encouraged  and  brought  into  action,  is  seldom 
taken  sufficiently  into  account :  on  the  other 
hand,  the  greatness  of  the  loss  which  follows 
the  least  stoppage  in  the  employment  of  those 
forces,  and  the  importance  of  the  capitals  lost  by 
the  effect  of  an  unproductive  expenditure  or  the 
false  measures  which  have  arrested  the  comple- 
tion, are  not  sufficiently  measured. 

But  though  it  be  true  that  supply  and  demand 
make  the  general  law  which  fixes  the  interest  of 
money,  and  regulates  the  rate  of  discount,  yet 
there  is  nothing  absolute  in  the  rate  of  interest ; 
it  varies  more  or  less  according  to  the  relation  of 
the  supply  to  the  demand ;  and  it  is  easy  to  show 
how,  under  our  artificial  system  of  finances,  this 
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general  law  can  be  influenced  and  modified  so  as 
to  steady  and  lower  the  interest  of  money  and 
the  rate  of  discount. 

Banks,  and  Joint  Stock  Banks  especially,  have 
been  formed  for  the  object  of  bringing  cheap 
capital  to  labour. 

They  perform  the  intermediate  part  of  uniting 
and  concentrating  capitals,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other,  of  distributing  them  among  the 
various  parties  in  the  great  social  workshop. 

It  is  these  Banks  which  have  mainly  contri- 
buted to  break  down  the  usurers  and  to  lower 
the  rate  of  interest  for  money ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  to  give  it  a  certain  fixed  elevation. 

The  mechanism  of  the  Banks  which  have 
issued  their  own  notes  has  also  given  marvellous 
aid  in  this  operation. 

This  mechanism  consists  in  replacing  a  portion 
of  the  money  of  the  country  by  the  credit-money, 
— in  the  substitution,  for  the  office  of  money,  of  a 
capital  which  costs  nothing,  in  comparison  with  a 
corresponding  portion  of  capital  in  the  precious 
metals,  which  serves  for  the  wants  of  exchanges. 

But  the  Bank-paper  can  circulate  on  equal 
terms  with  the  money  only  on  the  condition  of 
being  convertible  into  money,  of  gold  or  silver, 
and,  therefore,  there  can  never  be  an  excess  of 
issue,  unless  when  the  paper  has  a  forced  cir- 
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dilation,  than  which  nothing  is  more  deten- 
table. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  that  every  bank  should  hold 
in  reserve,  or  hold  the  power  of  obtaining  imme- 
diate possession  of,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  order  to  comply  with  this  condition. 

The  proportion  depends  on  the  special  credit 
of  each  bank. 

It  varies  generally  from  a  third  to  a  half  of 
the  amount  of  the  circulation ;  but  in  this  respect 
it  is  necessary  that  the  responsibility  of  these 
establishments  should  be  complete,  and  the  gua- 
rantees which  they  owe  to  the  public  no  Govern- 
ment could  be  justified  in  diminishing. 

The  obligation  to  maintain  constantly  the  re- 
lative state  of  account  recognised  as  necessary 
between  their  treasure  chest  and  their  circulation 
draws  away  the  advantages  which  are  conceded 
to  them.  It  is  even  the  condition  of  these  ad- 
vantages. 

From  this  results  the  necessity  to  constitute  a 
capital,  the  object  of  which  is  to  form  a  fund  for 
satisfying  the  demand  for  repayment  of  the  notes 
issued  ;  it  is  useless  to  add  that  this  capital  serves 
to  guarantee  the  creditors  of  these  establishments; 
but  this  character  of  guarantee,  which  it  ought  to 
present  in  every  case,  is  superior  to  the  use  that 
they  are  able  to  make  of  it ;  it  is  independent  ol 
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the  mode  of  placing,  of  the  form  under  which  it 
is  represented. 

The  banks  receive,  besides,  deposits,  whether 
pablic  or  private,  on  current  accounts  without 
interest;  except  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  which 
allow  interest. 

The  Country  Banks  can,  or  rather  could  for- 
merly, issue  paper  notes,  on  which  they  had  no 
interest  to  pay,  to  an  amount  the  double  or  treble 
of  their  capital,  and  thus  realise,  with  the  produce 
of  the  sums  deposited  with  them  in  account  cur- 
rent, a  benefit  triple  or  quadruple  the  interest  of 
their  social  position. 

Apart  from  the  £14,000,000  (now  £14,650,000) 
the  credit  capital  of  the  Bank  of  England, — which 
oag^t  to  be  realised  in  its  treasiu-y, — the  ordi- 
nary movement,  resulting  from  the  play  of  its 
operations,  leaves  disposable  in  the  Banking  De- 
partment from  5  to  6  millions,  and  from  the 
bullion  in  the  Issue  Department  might  safely  be 
taken  the  same  amount,  thus  forming  a  fund 
which  would  carry  security  to  a  fiurther  issue  of 
Notes  to  about  10  or  12  millions,  and  even 
beyond,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  com- 
mimity. 

Thus,  for  example,  taking  the  actual  situation 
of  the  Bank  of  England  on  the  7  th  September, 
1864:— 
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The  amount  of  deposits,  in- 

cluding,   (instead   of  excluding), 

the  bills,  at  7  days'  sight,  being      £19,483,717 

And  taking  one-half  for  the 
rule 9,741.858 

The  Notes  and  Specie  in  the 
Banking  Department  being  only  6,810,582 

The  deficiency  is  .        .       £2,931,276 

In  this  state  of  the  Banking  Department,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule,  there  is  no  legitimate  reserve 
for  discount,  and  consequently  the  rate  of  dis- 
count rises  to  8,  9,  and  10  per  cent. 

But  if  this  deficiency  of  £2,931,276  had  been 
made  up  out  of  the  bullion  in  the  Issue  Depart- 
ment, as  it  might  safely  have  been,  the  Banking 
Department  would  have  been  in,  what  is  called, 
— a  normal  condition,  and  according  to  its  own 
rule,  might  have  safely  discounted  at  3  per  cent.; 
whereas,  on  the  7th  September,  lS(i4,  the  Bank 
rate  of  discount  was  9  per  cent. 

But,  if  there  had  been  no  separation  between 
the  Issue  Department  and  the  Banking  Depart- 
ment, the  whole  of  the  bnllion  in  the  Issue  De- 
partment would  have  been  in  the  Banking  De- 
partment, and  the  account  would  have  stood 
thus : — 
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Ballion  in  the  Issue  Depart- 
ment         £12,226,895 

Deficiency  in  the  Banking  De- 
partment   2,931,276 

'  - 

Surplus     .         ,  £9,295,619 


If  from  this  surplus  were  set  apart  2  millions 
to  meet  the  ordinary  demand  for  gold,  this  would 
leave  £7,295,619  applicable  to  the  further  issue 
of  notes  according  to  the  want,  and  the  rate  of 
discount  might  have  been  safely  brought  down 
to  3  per  cent. 

With  such  means  as  these,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  power,  even  of  the  Bank  of  England 
alone,  properly  constituted,  with  real  capital, 
would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  rate  of  interest 
within  certain  moderate  limits ;  but,  with  the  aid 
of  the  enormous  capitals  united  in  the  other 
Banks,  it  is  manifest  that  the  money-market  is,  in 
a  great  measure,  under  their  joint  control ;  though, 
from  the  periodical  inflowing  of  capital,  after  pay- 
ment of  the  Dividends  on  the  public  debt,  in  the 
form  of  deposits,  on  which  no  interest  is  paid, 
the  Bank  of  England  must  always  maintain  the 
superior  controlling  power. 

With  such  object  the  Banks  have  been  insti- 
tuted.    Their  mission,  as  M.  Pereire  remarks,  is 

M  2 
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to  procure  cheap  capital  for  industry  and  com- 
merce. The  Public  are.  therefore,  entitled  to 
demand  from  them  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  fulfil  their  mission,  and  to  require 
that  such  arrangements  be  made  as  are  best  cal- 
culated to  efiect  the  object. 

And  after  all,  it  is  not  these  establishments 
which  give  credit  to  commerce ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  commerce  which  gives  them  credit, 
in  availing  itself  of  their  notes,  and  in  bringing 
to  them,  without  any  remuneration,  the  whole  of 
its  disposable  funds.  It  is,  therefore,  not  too 
much  to  demand  for  the  public  a  participation  in 
such  advantages  in  the  form  of  moderate  dis- 
count. 

But,  if  the  power  of  the  Banks  be  great  for 
good,  it  is  tio  less  great  for  evil,  especially  when 
they  are  invested  with  an  exclusive  monopoly, 
and  their  power  is  without  counter- weight. 

They  can,  at  their  pleasure,  use  the  immense 
capitals  at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
as  well  as  lowering  the  rate  of  discount. 

Lefl  to  themselves  and  to  the  impulses  of  their 
own  private  interests,  it  is  very  easy  for  them  to 
augment  their  benefits  at  their  pleasure,  and  so 
to  increase  the  charges  of  labor  in  proportions 
which  cannot  be  measured  by  these  benefits  only, 
for  the  loans  which  they  effect  are  but  the  smallest 
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of  the  whol^  of  the  operations  of  the  same 
kind. 

It  is  here  that  the  watchful  superintendence 
of  the  power  is  indispensable  to  prevent  such 
abuse. 

Having  placed  these  premises,  let  us  examine 
into  the  actual  working  of  the  Bank  of  England ; 
let  us  see  how  far  it  has  been  faithful  to  its 
mission,  how  far  it  has  comprised  and  protected 
the  interests  of  trade  and  industry,  of  which  it 
ought  to  consider  itself  the  guardian. 

The  facts  unfortunately  answer  these  ques- 
Cion& 

The  Bank  of  England,  as  already  shown,  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  exercise  of  its 
privileges  as  a  private  affair;  the  capital  which  it 
deducts  gratuitously  from  the  circulation  is  re- 
garded only  as  private  property  of  the  same 
nature  as  all  other  private  property,  to  be  used 
by  the  Bank  for  its  own  profit. 

The  more  abundant  is  this  capital,  the  greater 
are  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  not  escaped  the 
common  tendency  of  the  country  banks  of  issue, 
to  augment  the  issue  of  paper-notes,  which  cost 
nothing,  without  augmenting  the  proportion  of 
its  specie. 

Thus,   as   before   shown,  on   the   7th  Sep- 
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tember,  1864,  the  amonnt  of  notes  issued  was 

£26,876,895,  and  the  amount  of  notes  in  reserve 

was  £6,067,030,  leaving  the  notes  in  circulation 

£20,809,865. 

The  bullion  in  the  Issue  Depart- 

ment  was      .  .         .     £12,226,895 

And   the   coin   in  the  Banking 

Department  ....  743,552 


Making  together  .     £12,970,447 

The  deposits  and  hills  at  7  days' 

sight  amounted  together  to     .     £19,453,717 

We  know  that  this  is  a  state  of  things  result- 
ing from  the  rigid  mechanism  of  the  Issue 
Department,  and  though  the  convertibility  of  the 
note  be  not  in  question,  still  this  is  a  very  ano- 
malous state  of  things,  which  retains  in  the 
Issue  Department  bullion  to  the  amount  of 
£12,226,895,  and  in  the  Banking  Department 
coin  to  the  amount  only  of  £743,552,  and  a 
reserve  of  notes  to  the  amount  only  of  £6,067,030, 
to  meet  deposits  and  bills  to  the  amount  of 
£19,483,717. 

The  year  1S64,  just  passed,  has  been  the 
/ongcst  continuous  period  of  monetary  disturb- 
ance in  tliis  country,  short  of  an  actual  crisis, 
that  has  occurred  within  living  memory. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  few  weeks  in  1857, 
when  the  rate  of  discount  rose  to  10  per  cent., 
money  has  been  dear  beyond  precedent,  the 
average  rate  of  discount  during  the  whole  of  the 
year,  1864,  having  exceeded  7  per  cent. 

Trade  has  been  carried  on  under  a  continual 
pressure,  with  all  the  well-known  symptoms  of 
an  approaching  panic,  and  with  all  the  dread 
of  the  consequences. 

A  vague  impression  of  impending  ruin  to 
many  pervaded  the  City  of  London,  and  the 
same  feeling  prevailed  abroad. 

Paris,  Frankfort,  and  Amsterdam,  trembled 
for  themselves,  but  much  more  for  London. 

Credit  was  shaken,  and  industry  was  para- 
lysed throughout  this  country,  and  expectation 
waited  for  another  suspension  of  the  Bank  Act, 
or  a  general  collapse  of  trade. 

By  slow  degrees,  and  without  any  other  inter- 
ference than  a  rapid  rise  of  the  rate  of  discount 
to  nine  per  cent.,  the  alarming  symptoms  sub- 
sided and  the  anticipated  panic  was  averted,  but 
not  until  many  old  and  well-established  houses 
had  fallen. 

The  public  mind  is  oppressed  by  the  sense  of 
this  frequently  occurring  danger,  and  bewildered 
by  the  various  and  different  causes  to  which 
it  is  attributed.     Over-trading,  over-speculating, 
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and  the  export  of  gold,  are  familiar  phrases 
with  those  who  attribate  the  high  rate  of  in- 
terest to  one  or  all  of  these  causes. 

But,  when  these  causes  are  separately  ex- 
amined, each  will  be  found  to  be  quite  insuffi- 
cient for  any  such  general  and  extensive  efiect ; 
and.  when  taken  in  the  aggregate,  will  be  found 
to  be  quite  incouBiatent  with  each  other;  the 
true  answer  being  that,  each  or  all  of  these  as- 
sumed causes  has  little  or  no  influence  on  the 
subject  in  question. 

Whatever  meaning  may  be  attached  to  over- 
trading or  over-speculating, — and  what  it  does 
mean  is  by  no  means  clear, — that  can  in  no  way 
affect  the  general  rate  of  the  interest  of  money, 
for  neither  the  supply  nor  the  demand  for  ca- 
pital can  be  thereby  perceptibly,  if  at  all,  dimi- 
nished. All  trading  is  more  or  leas  speculative, 
and  over-trading  or  over-speculation  will,  cer- 
tainly, correct  itself. 

Neither  can  tlie  cause  be  reasonably  attri- 
buted to  foreign  loans,  foreign  remittances,  or 
the  export  of  gold,  for  although  these  might  in 
time  operate  to  some  extent  to  diminish  the 
supply  of  capital  in  proportion  to  the  deuiand 
for  industrial  purposes  at  home,  yet  this  demand 
would  itself  provide  the  remedy,  and  re<luce  the 
extent  and  duration  of  the  mischief,  so  as  to 
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render  it  impossible  that  such  a  cause  could 
ooutinue  to  produce  the  effects  which  have  been 
witnessed  through  the  long  period  of  the  past 
year. 

Under  our  present  system  of  credit,  engage- 
ments in  trade  necessarily  extend  far  into  the 
future,  and  as  immediate  contraction  is  supposed 
to  offer  the  only  escape  from  a  money-crisis, 
gach  a  remedy  cannot  fail  to  produce  great  anx- 
iety and  also  great  embarrassments  to  those 
engaged  in  trade. 

But  if,  instead  of  this  remedy  of  sudden  con- 
traction of  credit,  by  suddenly  raising  the  rate 
of  discount  to  8,  9,  or  10  per  cent.,  the  ordinary 
rate  were  gradually  raised  1  or  2  per  cent., 
until  the  equilibrium  in  the  value  of  money  be- 
tween this  country  and  foreign  countries  were 
restored,  the  disastrous  consequences  from  these 
sudden  and  great  variations  might  be  avoided. 

As  before  observed,  the  object  to  be  aimed  at 
is  not  to  preserve  a  uniform  rate  of  discount  in 
this  country,  but  to  maintain  a  uniformity  in  the 
value  of  the  British  Currency  with  that  of  other 
countries. 

It  is  not  denied  that,  when  the  value  of  money 
is  lower  in  this  country  than  in  other  countries, 
the  foreign  demand  will  come  into  competition 
with  the  home  demand,  and  that,  the  equili- 
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brium  being  disturbed,  one  of  the  means  for 
restoring  it  is,  to  raise  the  rate  of  discount.  But 
the  present  question  is,  whether  there  be  not 
other  means,  equally  prompt,  more  e£Pectual,  and 
less  injurious.  Nothing  so  absurd  is  proposed 
as  any  interference  with  the  free  circulation  of 
money,  which  must  always  be  free  in  spite  of  aU 
attempts  to  the  contrary. 

The  object  is  to  establish  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land on  such  a  principle  as  shall  effectually  pre- 
vent the  disastrous  consequences  to  this  country 
from  these  great  and  sudden  and  continually  re- 
curring variations  in  the  state  of  credit,  resulting 
from  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money,  or 
in  the  price  of  gold,  which  is  the  same  thing. 

Every  country  must  be  liable  to  these  fluctu- 
ations, according  to  the  variations  in  the  supply 
and  demand  of  the  precious  metals,  and  although 
these  fluctuations  can  never  be  wholly  prevented, 
yet  they  may  be  so  far  controlled  and  regulated 
as  not  to  affect  credit  perceptibly  in  this  country, 
instead  of  being  aggravated,  as  they  now  are,  by 
the  constitution  and  practice  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  transactions  of  general 
commerce  cannot  be  suddenly  curtailed  without 
serious  derangement  of  the  labor  market,  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  wide  spread  misery. 
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Of  this  the  sadden  interniption  to  our  cotton 
trade  is  a  striking  example.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing this  and  the  high  rates  of  interest,  with  the 
constant  apprehension  of  an  impending  crisis, 
although  we  have  not  escaped  the  serious  con- 
sequences of  the  derangement  of  our  labor 
market,  yet,  the  general  trade  of  this  country 
throughout  the  last  year  has  not  only  not  di- 
minished, but  has  actually  increased,  though  the 
profits  have  greatly  diminished. 

How  much  greater  might  have  been  the  in- 
crease, and  how  much  lost  capital  might  have 
been  saved,  if  the  Bank  of  England  had  been  so 
constituted  as  to  aid,  instead  of  aggravate,  the 
difficulties  created  by  the  high  rate  of  discount, 
is  a  question  which  can  never  be  answered ;  but, 
if  the  loss  have  been  greater  than  the  cost  which 
might  have  prevented  that  loss,  then  the  means 
of  applying  the  less  costly  remedy  becomes  a 
question  of  the  first  importance. 

It  is  true  that  our  recent  financial  difficulties 
and  high  rates  of  discount  are  attributable,  to 
some  extent,  to  the  interruption  of  the  cotton 
trade,  and  that  Egypt,  India,  and  other  countries, 
in  their  endeavours  to  supply  the  demand  for 
cotton,  have  taxed  the  paying  powers  of  this 
country  much  more  than  America  ever  did  in 
famishing  the  supply.     America,  in  the  general 
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course  of  trade,  took  payment  not  in  bullion  but 
in  our  manufactured  goods.  But  Egypt  and  the 
other  countries,  well  adapted  by  soil  and  climate 
to  the  growth  of  cotton,  have  had  to  make  costly 
preparations  for  supplying  this  demand;  and, 
with  the  price  of  cotton  increased  150  per  cent., 
those  countries  could  weU  afford  to  borrow  money 
at  10  or  even  15  per  cent.,  for  the  profit  of  such 
a  market  price. 

The  interruption  of  the  cotton  trade,  therefore, 
far  from  contracting  the  liabilities  of  this  country, 
as  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  has,  on  the 
contrary,  actually  increased  them  by  the  new 
forms  of  foreign  commerce  which  have  arisen 
out  of  this  interruption.  For,  to  this  country 
all  foreign  countries  come  for  money. 

In  this  state  of  things,  and  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  transition  state,  the  normal  rate 
of  discount  has  necessarily  changed,  and  has  been 
no  longer  3  or  4  per  cent.,  but  7  or  8  per  cent. 

If  this  be  a  necessary  consequence,  as  undoubt- 
edly it  is,  any  attempt  at  forcible  prevention  must 
be  unphilosophical  and  in  vain. 

This  is  admitted  in  the  fullest  sense. 

But,  the  Bank  of  England,  by  its  defective 
constitution  and  injurious  practice,  has  greatly 
aggravated  this  state  of  things  to  the  loss  and 
injury  of  the  general  trade  of  this  country,  by 
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diminishing  its  productions,  and  pressing  with 
ruinous  severity  on  all  trades  and  industry. 

An  increase  in  the  Imports  and  Exports, 
though  evidence  of  increase  in  the  commerce,  is 
no  evidence  of  increase  in  the  productions  and 
general  prosperity  of  the  country. 

If,  in  the  last  year,  the  productive  powers  of 
this  country  were  curtailed,  and  the  productions 
actually  diminished,  as  the  fact  is,  the  passage  of 
goods  into  and  from  this  country  is  but  a  very 
imperfect  criterion  of  prosperity. 

The  total  value  of  Imports  into  this  country 
in  the  year  1864,  exceeded  the  total  value  in  the 
year  1863,  by  nearly  £2,000,000;  but  the  total 
value  of  Exports  from  this  country  in  the  year, 
1864,  was  less  than  the  total  value  in  the  year 
1863  by  upwards  of  £2,000,000. 

An  enormous  amount  of  capital  has  been 
transferred  from  this  country  into  other  countries 
on  terms  very  profitable  to  the  capitalists,  but 
not  yet  productive  of  any  sensible  benefits  to  this 
country. 

In  the  mean  time  this  great  outflow  of  capital 
and  the  consequent  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount, 
from  the  increased  demand  with  the  diminished 
supply,  has  checked  all  our  manufactures,  throw- 
ing out  of  employ  large  multitudes  of  our  working 
classes,  and  reducing  the  general  rate  of  wages 
throughout  the  country. 
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This  is  one  of  the  evils  through  which  every 
country  must  pass  when,  like  this  country,  it  is 
mainly  dependent  on  its  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. 

But  this  particular  evil,  arising  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  America,  need  not  be  aggravated  by 
raising  the  price  of  money  in  this  country,  or 
making  money  scarce  because  cotton  is  scarce, 
or  withdrawing  bank-notes  because  gold  is  with- 
drawn. 

It  is  true  that  gold,  like  every  other  market- 
able commodity,  must  go  to  the  best  market,  and 
that  every  attempt  to  prevent  the  operation  of 
this  natural  law  must  be  in  vain  ;  but  this  is  no 
reason  for  withdrawing  bank-notes,  which  repre- 
sent gold,  if  the  Bank  of  England  be  able,  as  it 
easily  might  be,  to  compete  with  other  countries 
in  the  open  market  for  the  purchase  of  gold. 
Neither  is  this  any  reason  for  making  the  Bank 
of  England  liable  by  law  to  sell  £14,650,000 
worth  of  gold,  more  than  the  Bank  possesses, 
at  the  fixed  price  of  £3.  17^.  lO^d.  per  ounce. 
But  for  this  most  unscientific  and  impolitic  inter- 
ference of  the  legislature,  the  trade  and  wealth  of 
this  country  would  attract  all  the  gold  required 
by  the  country,  under  any  circumstances,  at  a  very 
trifling  per  centage  beyond  its  ordinary  market 
value.     An  attempt  to  maintain  a  fixed  price  for 
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gold  against  the  wants  of  other  nations,  must  in- 
volve a  loss,  exceeding  any  possible  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  such  an  attempt. 

It  may  be,  and  often  will  be,  that,  in  this 
competition  losses  will  be  incurred  by  the  Bank 
of  England,  but  that  is  a  necessary  and  una- 
voidable incident  to  the  economical  use  of  paper 
for  gold,  and  ought  to  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  inevitable  cost  of  this  contrivance ;  and 
as  it  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  State  to 
supply  money  at  all  times  equal  to  the  require- 
ments, the  cost  incurred  in  the  performance  of 
that  duty  ought  to  fall  upon  the  Bank  of  England, 
under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  between  the 
Bank  and  the  State,  but  certainly  not  upon  the 
community,  by  a  scarcity  of  money  and  conse- 
quent rise  in  the  rate  of  interest. 

But  in  this  country  and  in  France  this  unavoid- 
able evil,  instead  of  being  mitigated,  is  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  peculiar  constitutions  of  the 
Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of  France,  by 
making  these  institutions  trading  associations  for 
their  own  profit,  instead  of  National  Banks  for 
the  steady  and  productive  flow  of  money  at  all 
times  equal  to  the  requirements. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  steady  flow  of 
money  should  be  interrupted  in  the  country  where 
the  capital  exists,  whatever  may  be  the  fluctua- 
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tions  to  which  that  capital  is  subject;  and  the 
requirements  of  money  for  the  transfer  of  capital 
mi^st  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  capital  to  be 
employed. 

When  the  gold  is  flowing  out  of  this  country 
at  the  rate  of  10  or  16  per  cent,  it  is  idle  to 
be  thinking  of  employing  it  in  this  country  at  4 
per  cent.  But  it  is  active  mischief  to  allow  the 
Bank  of  England  to  be  trading  with  its  credit, 
for  the  piurpose  of  sharing  in  the  profits  of  that 
gold  trade,  at  the  cost  of  the  trade  and  industry 
of  this  country. 

And  that  is  just  what  the  Bank  of  England  is 
doing  whenever  the  opportunity  occurs. 

This  is  an  aggravation  of  the  evil,  for  this  is 
not  only  encouraging  the  outflow  of  gold,  but  it 
is  at  the  same  time  shaking  the  very  foundation 
of  credit,  by  diminishing,  in  the  same  proportion 
with  the  gold,  the  bank-notes  which  represent 
the  gold  and  constitute  the  money,  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  which  the  Bank  of  England  has  been 
entrusted  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country. 

But, — as  Capitalists  and  PoUtical  Economists 
will  say, — by  so  encouraging  the  outflow  of  gold 
the  equilibrium  of  value  will  be  the  sooner  re- 
stored. 

This  is  true.     But  this  will  be  at  an  incalcu- 
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hble  sacrifice  of  property  to  the  country,  and  to 
the  great  profit  of  the  Bank  of  England.  This  is 
not  consistent  with  the  object  of  a  National  Bank. 

If  the  security  be  safe,  or  be  supposed  to  be 
80,  all  the  unemployed  capital  will  go  where  it 
can  gather  10  or  15  per  cent,  and  will  not  be 
stopped  by  the  offer  of  3  or  4  per  cent.  It  will 
oome  back  in  time  increased,  or  it  will  come  back 
diminished ;  it  will  not  come  with  a  whoop  or 
come  with  a  call ;  it  will  come  with  a  good  will 
or  not  at  all.  But,  any  way,  this  is  a  speculative 
investment,  and  the  return  of  the  capital  is,  to 
some  extent,  uncertain. 

If  the  object  of  the  Bank  of  England  be  to 
assist  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country,  it  is 
clear  that  the  resources  of  the  Bank  ought  not  to 
be  liable  to  be  drained  away  by  foreign  speculation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  shareholders  in  the  Bank,  and 
to  the  loss  and  injury  of  the  British  community. 

On  no  ground  can  the  Government  justify  the 
appropriation  of  Fourteen  Millions  of  the  Public 
Debt  for  the  benefit  of  the  shareholders  in  the 
Bank  of  England. 

If  the  Bank  of  England  insist  on  its  right  to 
do  what  it  likes  with  its  own,  then  let  the  Go- 
vernment pay  its  debt  to  the  Bank,  and  let  it  do 
what  it  likes  with  its  own. 

But,  then,  let  the  Government  establish  a  Na- 
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tional  Bank  on  a  broader  and  more  independent 
basis,  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  and  with  no 
other  object. 

If  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes  of  equal  value 
with  the  coin  of  the  realm  be  granted  exclusively 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  as  it  ought  to  be,  that 
privilege  is  conferred  for  the  benefit  of  the  com* 
munity,  not  of  the  Bank. 

The  Bank  ought  not  to  enjoy  even  the  smaUest 
portion  of  the  profits  of  that  issue. 

The  Bank  ought  to  be  beyond  suspicion  that 
it  is  influenced  in  the  management  of  those  issues 
by  any  expectation  of  profit  therefrom. 

The  whole  profit  of  those  issues  belongs  of  right 
to  the  People,  being  wholly  derived  from  them. 

The  Bank  has  no  more  right  to  participate  in 
the  profit  from  the  issue  of  notes,  than  it  has  from 
the  issue  of  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

The  special  and  exclusive  privilege  to  the  Bank 
of  England  can  be  justified  only  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  beneficial,  and  that  the  whole  benefit  is 
secured  to  the  People.  It  is  not  only  of  the  loss 
of  this  profit  that  the  People  have  a  right  to  com- 
plain, but  of  the  loss  and  injury  which  they  sus- 
tain from  the  improper  use  made  by  the  Bank 
of  England  of  this  exclusive  privilege. 

The  distress  caused  by  the  high  rate  of  dis- 
count is  one  thing,  but  the  distress  caused  by .  a 
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money-panic  is  another  and  different  thing.  The 
one  arises  from  deficiency  of  capital ;  the  other 
from  deficiency  of  credit.  These  are  totally  dis- 
tinct, and  never  occur  at  one  and  the  same  time ; 
the  last  occurs  very  seldom. 

No  one  doubts  the  convertibility  of  the  note 
into  gold  on  demand,  and  no  one  ever  has  doubted 
it^  at  least,  for  the  last  forty  years  and  upwards. 

The  doubt  is  about  getting  the  Bank-notes 
when  they  are  wanted. 

This  difficulty  most  frequently  arises  from  the 
small  amount  of  credit  capital  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Bank  in  proportion  to  the  want,  and  this  is 
aggravated  by  the  speculative  jobbing  of  the  Bank 
for  high  rates  of  discount. 

It  is  this  jobbing  which  weakens  the  power  of 
the  Bank  for  holding  in  check  the  rising  rate  of 
discount. 

Instead  of  exercising  any  check  on  the  rising 
tendency,  the  Bank  of  England  is  the  first  to 
raise  the  rate,  and  the  last  to  lower  it.  Alarm 
follows. — Alarm  for  its  insufficient  reserve  in  the 
Banking  Department,  and  for  its  stock  of  bullion 
in  the  Issue  Department.  The  Bank  of  England 
is  the  first  to  create  alarm  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  is  powerless  to  relieve  it. 

The  alarm  for  notes  is  not  unfounded,  the 
Bank  having  been,  on  several  occasions,  all  but 
at  a  stop.  N  2 
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Bat  the  alann  for  gold  has  nerer  been  wefl 
foanded,  since  the  note  has  been  conTeitible  into 
gold  on  demand. 

Nothing  can  be  better  calculated  to  create 
alarm  in  the  PubUc  mind  than  when  the  cry  of 
alarm  is  raised  by  the  Bank  of  England  itselt  by 
raising  the  bank-rate  of  discount. 

Nor  can  anything  be  better  calculated  to  create 
alarm  in  the  Public  mind  than  the  actual  position 
into  which  the  Bank  of  England  is  so  often 
brought,  with  its  small  reserve  and  no  capital, 
and  no  means  of  getting  notes  out  of  the  in- 
flexible grasp  of  the  Issue  Department. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  ground  for 
alarm  when  the  Bank  of  England  shows,  as  it 
did  show  by  its  Weekly  Account  on  the  7th  of 
September,  1864,  an  issue  of  notes  to  the  amount 
of  £26,876,895,  and  Public  and  Private  Deposits, 
with  Bills  at  7  days'  sight,  amounting  altogether 
to  £19,483,717,  and  a  Banking  reserve  in  notes 
and  specie  of  only  £6,810,582. 

According  to  the  understood  rule  of  the  Bank, 
this  reserve,  as  before  shown,  was  less  than  half 
the  amount  of  Deposits  and  Bills  at  sight  by 
£2,931,276,  this  being  the  sum  wanting  to  place 
the  Banking  Department  in  what  is  considered 
to  be  a  normal  condition,  and,  consequently,  the 
Banking  Department  was  compelled  to  curtail 
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discoants  by  raising  the  rate  to  9  per  cent.  This 
becomes  a  necessary  precaution  of  the  Bank  for 
its  own  sake,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 

If  the  banking  reserve  had  been  nine  millions, 
instead  of  six  millions,  the  bank-rate  of  discount 
might  have  been  at  3  per  cent.,  instead  of  9  per 
cent. 

The  additional  issue  of  three  millions  of  notes, 
therefore,  would  have  saved  the  country  the  addi- 
tional 6  per  cent. 

These  deposits  are  a  great  power  in  the  Bank 
of  England,  but,  when  used  as  part  of  the  capital 
of  the  Bank,  this  is  a  dangerous  power. 

When  the  Banking  Department  discounts  on 
the  strength  of  these  deposits,  the  effect  is  the 
same  as  if  the  Issue  Department  issued  notes 
against  these  deposits,  as  regards  the  drain  of 
gold  from  the  Issue  Department,  where  these 
notes  may  be  exchanged  for  gold. 

The  Banking  Department,  therefore,  raises  the 
rate  of  discount  for  protecting  the  gold  in  the 
Issue  Department,  and  at  the  same  time  encou- 
rages the  drain  of  gold  from  the  Issue  Depart- 
ment by  discounting  on  the  strength  of  these 
deposits. 

The  reckless  inconsistency  of  this  proceeding 
seems  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  tempting 
profit  to  the  Bank  of  9  per  cent. 
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This  is,  in  effect,  issuing  notes,  or  patting 
them  in  circulation,  against  deposits,  and  the  un* 
certain  possession  by  the  Bank  of  these  deposits 
must  be  an  uncertain  foundation  for  the  issue  or 
circulation  of  notes,  payable  in  gold  on  demand, 
and  must  make  continual  variations  in  the  bank- 
rate  of  discount. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  action  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  as  at  present  constituted,  more 
dangerous  than  this  to  itself,  as  well  as  to  the 
community;  or  anything  more  improper  than 
this  practice,  the  Bank  of  England  being  en- 
trusted exclusively  with  the  issue  of  the  paper- 
money  of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity, such  paper-money  being  payable  in  gold 
on  demand.  But  with  a  sufficient  real  capital 
the  Bank  might  be  safely  left  to  deal  in  its  dis- 
cretion with  this  part  of  the  question. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  a  large  discount  house 
in  the  City  operated  on  the  Bank-reserve  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  £2,000,000,  by  suddenly  with- 
drawing that  amount  deposited  with  the  Bank 
and  standing  to  the  credit  of  that  house.  The 
consequence  was  an  immediate  advance  of  1  per 
cent,  in  the  rate  of  discount. 

If  other  Banks  and  Financial  Companies, 
having  large  deposits  to  their  credit,  had  simul- 
taneously taken  the  same  course  (as  they  clearly 
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might  have  done),  the  Bank  of  England,  under 
the  Act,  must  have  stopped  payment. 

No  one  would  have  any  right  to  complain  that 
Bankers  and  Merchants  employed  their  money 
as  they  thought  best  for  their  own  benefit,  and 
there  is  no  law  to  prevent  any  one  from  with- 
drawing his  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  England 
whenever  he  thinks  fit  to  do  so.  Neither  is  there 
any  law  to  prevent  capitaUsts  in  this  country  con- 
tracting with  foreign  governments  for  the  supply 
of  any  given  amount  of  bullion.  These  opera- 
tions are  within  the  province  of  legitimate  trade. 

But  the  Public  have  a  right  to  complain  that 
the  Bank  of  England,  which  is  entrusted  with 
the  special  and  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing,  and, 
in  a  great  degree,  regulating  the  money  of  the 
country  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  makes 
itself  an  instrument  for  playing  into  the  hands  of 
the  great  capitalists  for  further  enriching  them, 
to  the  incalculable  loss  and  injury  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  community. 

It  is  said  that  the  rate  of  discount  only  marks 
the  price  of  money  in  the  market,  and  that  the 
Bank  of  England  can  only  follow,  and  cannot 
control. 

But  this,  as  already  shown,  is  not  true.  There 
are  times  and  occasions  when  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land can  control  by  not  following. 
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But  the  complaint  is  that,  the  Bank  of  England 
leads  in  the  race  and  assists  the  great  Capitalists 
in  their  run  for  gold,  and  thereby  helps  to  make 
money  scarce  and  dear  throughout  the  country. 

This  is  the  complaint,  and  this  is  a  well- 
grounded  complaint. 

It  is  trifling  with  this  great  and  important 
subject  to  say  that,  the  Bank  of  England  has  no 
influence  over  the  rate  of  discount. 

The  contrary  is  true,  and  the  People  feel  and 
know  it  to  be  true,  but  they  have  never  known 
how  to  state  their  case. 

The  Bank  Charter  Act  leaves  theni  at  the 
mercy  of  any  capricious  or  concerted  movement 
in  finance  on  a  large  scale,  and  helpless  against 
the  combinations  of  capitalists  in  league  with 
foreign  governments  or  potentates  who  may  find 
it  worth  their  while  to  take  advantage  of  our 
well-stocked  money-market  and  defective  legis- 
lation. 

During  the  monetary  crisis  in  1857,  the  losses 
to  the  community  by  the  failures  in  trade  and 
depreciation  in  prices  on  stocks  held  were  incal- 
culable, when  the  fall,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  on 
the  various  articles  ranged  from  30  to  60  per  cent, 
and  upwards,  showing  an  actual  loss  of  capital 
to  the  country  of  many  millions,  sterling. 

The  loss  from  the  previous  crisis  in  1847, 
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may  be  estimated  in  the  same  way  and  at  much 
the  same  amount. 

For  these  reasons  it  seems  to  follow,  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  that  the  Bank  of  England, 
as  at  present  constituted,  ought  not  to  issue  notes 
on  the  strength  of  its  deposits. 

The  Bank  of  England,  if  it  would  maintain 
its  independence,  must  give  up  using  its  deposits, 
if  unable  to  act  independently  of  them,  for  inde- 
pendence is  essential  for  the  security  of  a  Bank 
of  Issue. 

The  Public  has  a  right  to  demand  all  the 
security  that  can  be  given,  if  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land is  to  be  entrusted  exclusively  with  the  issue 
of  the  money  of  the  country. 

Imagination  exhausts  itself  in  seeking  the 
causes  of  the  frequent  and  alarming  disturbances 
of  the  money-market. 

The  opinion,  so  generally  expressed,  that  the 
cause  is  in  the  too  great  excitement  given  to 
labor  and  production,  is  an  error  which  must  be 
altogether  rejected. 

Labor  may  be  badly  done,  and  that  is  a  cause 
of  real  loss,  but  there  can  never  be  too  much 
labor  when  it  is  well  done. 

The  most  industrious  people  are  always  the 
richest.  And,  as  to  superabundance  of  produc- 
tion, let  us  ask  with  M.  Jacques  Lafitte : — 
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'^Si  quelque  part  on  jette  le  ble  dans  led 
rivieres,  si  on  detruit  et  livre  au  vent  les  produits 
de  nos  manufactures ;  si  quelque  part  on  foule 
aux  pieds  les  ouvrages  surabondants  d'aucune 
espece  de  travail  ?" 

"  Is  there  any  part  of  the  world  where  they 
throw  com  into  the  rivers,  where  they  deliver  to 
the  wind  the  produce  of  our  manufactories ;  is 
there  any  part  of  the  world  where  they  tread 
under  their  feet  the  superabimdant  works  of  any 
species  of  labor  ?" 

But  let  us  descend  from  these  heights  and 
look  simply  at  one  of  the  most  ordinary  of  the 
causes  which  come  periodically  to  afflict  our 
commerce.  They  flow,  almost  always,  from  the 
imperfect  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England  in 
the  issue  of  notes,  and  the  uncertain  manner  in 
which  their  circulation  is  governed. 

Thus,  on  the  7th  September,  1864,  the 
number  of  notes  issued  was  £26,876,895,  and 
the  reserve  of  notes  and  coin  was  £6,810,582. 

The  Bank  rate  of  discount  was  9  per  cent. 

On  the  28th  December,  1 864,  the  number  of 
notes  issued  was  £28,036,475,  and  the  reserve  of 
notes  and  coin  was  £9,377,989. 

The  Bank  rate  of  discount  was  6  per  cent. 

In  the  corresponding  week  in  the  year  1863, 
the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  including  bank 
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post  bills,  was  £20,686,538,  and  the  reserve  of 
notes  and  coin  was  £8,886,575. 

The  Bank  rate  of  discount  was  7  per  cent. 

In  the  corresponding  week  in  the  year 
1862,  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  was 
£20,516,435,  and  the  reserve  of  notes  and  coin 
was  £9,735,171. 

The  Bank  rate  of  discount  was  3  per  cent. 

In  the  corresponding  week  in  the  year, 
1861,  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  was 
£20,818,190,  and  the  reserve  of  notes  and  coin 
was  £10,445,899. 

The  Bank  rate  of  discount  was  3  per  cent. 

In  the  corresponding  week  in  the  same  years, 
the  amount  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  Bank  was 
as  follows : — 

1861  .         .         .         £15,961,439 

1862  .         .         .         £14,956,421 

1863  .         .         .         £14,362,605 

1864  .         .         .         £14,100,974 
Examples  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent, 

but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  that,  the  amount 
of  notes,  and  not  the  amount  of  bullion,  raises 
or  lowers  the  rate  of  discount. 

In  the  last  weekly  return  of  the  Bank  for  the 
years  1862,  1863,  1864,  the  amount  of  coin 
and  bullion  ranged,  with  but  little  difference, 
between  14  and  15  millions,  and  the  Bank  rates 
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of  discount  at  the  corresponding  periods  in  these 
years  were  S,  7,  and  6  per  cent. ;  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  last  year  9  per  cent. 

Instead  of  over-production  being  the  cause  of 
the  average  rate  of  discount  at  upwards  of  7 
per  cent,  for  the  year,  1864,  the  fact  is  that, 
there  was  a  very  considerable  falling  off  in  all 
our  manufactures  in  that  year;  and,  as  before 
noticed,  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  our  ex- 
ports and  imports  is  no  criterion  whatever  for 
determining  the  amount  of  our  productions,  the 
increase  being  not  in  our  own  but  in  foreign 
productions,  of  which  we  were  merely  the 
carriers. 

As  a  sign  of  prosperity  this  is  deceitful,  the 
year,  1864,  however  prosperous  to  Bankers  and 
Capitalists,  being  very  much  the  reverse  to  the 
trade  of  this  country,  and  the  loss  of  capital 
being  very  much  greater  than  the  gain  to  the 
Bankers  and  Capitalists. 

It  were  better  for  the  country  that  the  Bank 
of  England  shared  in  the  general  loss,  than  in 
the  partial  profit,  for  then  the  Bank  would  be 
more  disposed  to  seek  the  means  for  preventing 
or  reducing  the  loss.  Unfortunately,  the  Bank 
of  England  finds  too  large  a  compensation  in 
the  high  rate  of  interest  to  be  induced  lo  adopt 
any  means  either  for  preventing  or  reducing  it. 
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It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  this  country 
should  support  such  a  diminution  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  without  suffering  very  serious  in- 
convenience and  loss,  and,  unfortunately,  these 
trials  to  credit  always  come  suddenly,  when  the 
country  is  least  prepared  and  least  able  to  bear 
them.  Not  that  the  country  is  deficient,  but 
that  the  Bank  of  England  is  unequal  to  the 
occasion;  not  that  the  credit  of  the  country  is 
shaken,  but  that  confidence  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land is  wanting.  It  is  the  helpless  state  of  the 
Bank  of  England  in  the  time  of  need  that  causes 
general  distrust,  and  it  is  this  distrust  that  causes 
the  loss  of  credit  and  the  scarcity  of  money.  It 
is  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land that  increases  the  demand  for  money  at  the 
very  time  when  to  meet  this  demand  is  most  in- 
convenient to  the  Bank,  and  the  demand  con- 
tinues to  increase  with  the  inability  to  meet  it. 
In  the  fear  of  further  difficulties,  every  one  en- 
deavours to  secure  for  himself  a  larger  reserve  of 
money  than  his  wants  require. 

Thus  the  evil  is  aggravated  to  an  extent  far 
exceeding  a  true  proportion  to  the  real  cause  of 
the  evil,  and  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  a  money- 
panic.  All  this  might  be  prevented  if  the  Bank 
of  England,  in  the  first  instance,  could  only  make 
the  supply  of  notes  equal  to  the  demand.     With 
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the  retani  of  confidence  all  the  difficulties  dis- 
appear, and  credit  is  restored,  thereby  showing 
that  it  IB  not  capital,  but  confidence,  that  ia  want- 
ing. With  confidence,  the  capital  re-appears,  the 
rate  of  interrat  falls,  and  the  Govemment  Funds 
rise. 

Thus  are  born  and  thus  die  those  monetary 
disturbances  the  origin  of  which  ia  so  mystified, 
though  so  easily  accounted  for  in  the  defective 
organisation  of  credit. 

With  a  Bank  of  England  established  on  the 
broader  basis  of  alarger  credit  capital  and  a  large 
actual  capital,  and  regulated  on  simple  and  in- 
telligible principles,  this  state  of  things,  so  disas- 
trous to  the  country,  never  could  arise. 

One  of  the  grandest  steps  in  progress  that  can 
be  taken  ia,  by  simple  and  natural  means  to  con- 
fine within  moderate  limits  the  rate  of  interest 
for  the  capital  required  for  the  trade  and  industry 
of  a  country. 

This  was  the  opinion  of  that  great  Statesman, 
Turgot,  and  here  arc  his  own  words : — 

"  On  pent  regardcr  Ic  taux  dc  I'intcrct  comme 
une  espece  de  niveau  au-dessous  duquel  tout 
travail,  toute  culture,  toute  iiidustrie,  tout  com- 
merce cessent.  C'cst  cominc  une  mer  repandue 
sur  une  vnste  contrco;  Ics  suminets  des  mon- 
tagiics  s'eluvent  au-dessu!i  dcs  eaux  ct  formeut 
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des  ilea  fertiles  et  cultivees.  Si  cette  mer  vient  a 
s'ecouler,  a  mesure  qu'elle  descend,  les  terrains 
en  pente,  puis  les  plaines  et  les  vallons,  paraissent 
et  se  couvrent  de  productions  de  toute  espece; 
il  suffit  que  Teau  monte  ou  s'abaisse  d'un  pied 
pour  inonder  ou  pour  rendre  a  la  culture  des 
plages  immenses." 

Many  persons,  who  falsely  attribute  the  rise 
and  fall  of  interest  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity 
of  money,  think  the  creation  of  a  bank,  issuing 
a  great  mass  of  notes,  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  discovery  of  a  mine  of  gold  or  silver.  They 
think  it  is  by  this  augmentation  of  fictitious  money 
that  the  rate  of  interest  is  lowered.  Their  error 
is  complete ;  they  confound  the  sign  with  the 
thing  itself.  Augment  the  mass  of  representa- 
tive values,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  circulation 
is  carried  into  effect,  and  you  have  not  added  the 
smallest  particle  to  the  riches  of  the  country; 
you  have  only  augmented  the  nominal  price  of 
the  products,  but  the  relative  mass  of  the  instru- 
ments of  production  remaining  the  same  in  the 
presence  of  the  same  wants,  the  rate  of  interest 
will  not  vary . 

Industry,  positively,  has  no  want  of  money ;  it 
is  the  use,  the  disposability  of  the  objects  which  it 
can  procure  for  itself  with  this  standard  of  all 
values  that  it  stands  in  need  of.     The  creation 
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of  effects  doing,  like  buik  notes,  the  office  of 
money,  acts  upon  interest,  in  this  respect,  that 
it  permits  the  banks  to  utilise  to  their  profit, 
and  to  that  of  their  borrowers,  a  great  part 
of  the  disposable  capital  of  society.  All  the 
holders  of  these  notes  of  circulation  have  ex- 
changed a  real  value  against  these  notes.  The 
representation  of  the  bank  notes  in  circulation 
always  exists  or  ought  to  exist  in  the  coffers  or 
bill'Cases  of  the  banks ;  it  is  there  found  in 
the  form  of  ingots  and  money,  or  of  promises 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  which  pro- 
mises are  themselves  the  representation  of  the 
capitals  vrhich  they  possess  and  of  which  they 
have  the  disposal. 

The  capitals  of  the  banks  consist,  then,  of  the 
funds  of  their  customers,  and  especially  of  a  por- 
tion more  or  less  of  capitals,  which,  at  a  given 
time,  the  owners  cannot  immediately  employ. 
The  banks  possess  themselves  of  these  capitals 
gratuitously  and  lend  them  at  interest.  Those 
to  whom  the  bank  notes  are  remitted  receive 
them  as  money,  because  tlicy  will  be  able  to 
pass  them  in  the  same  way.  1\icie  is  the  phe- 
nomenon of  circulation.  It  is  thus  that  the  banks 
appropriate  to  the  wants  of  production  the 
riches,  which,  without  their  concurrence,  would 
be  unproductive.     It  is,  fherefore,  that  the  banks 
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are  able  to  grant  favourable  conditions  to  in- 
dustry, all  finding  their  own  advantage. 

It  is  industry  which  makes  the  credit  of  the 
banks  in  giving  currency  to  their  notes.  The 
banks  ought  to  pay  for  that  service,  and  they  do 
pay  in  reality,  by  making  the  producers  partici- 
pate in  the  benefit  of  the  circulation.  As  long 
as  the  banks  do  not  abuse  their  credit,  we  may 
imagine  all  the  power  of  the  instrument  which 
they  dispose  of ;  we  may  easily  imagine  also  that 
the  concurrence  which  they  introduce  into  the 
market  of  capital  obliges  all  the  capitalists  in 
particular  to  lower  their  pretensions,  and  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  their  discounts. 

The  fact  of  the  influence  of  the  banks  in 
lowering  the  rate  of  interest  being  admitted,  you 
can  equally  establish  that  the  extension  of  this 
system  of  credit  can  in  no  manner  change  the 
equilibrium  of  values  nor  carry  any  disturbance 
into  the  economy  of  production. 

Much  error  of  reasoning  arises  from  con- 
founding bank  paper  with  paper  money. 

Evidently,  paper  money  having  a  forced  circu- 
lation, having  for  object  to  relieve  the  wants  of  a 
nation, — most  frequently  immense  wants, — and 
its  issue  having  neither  control  nor  limit,  it  can- 
not be  assimilated  to  bank  paper.  Paper  money 
devours  social  riches  in  proportion  as  its  mass 
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iDcreases.  It  is  thence  easy  to  ooDoeive  that  the 
value  aS  the  paper  ought  progressirely  to  lower 
relatively  to  the  pnce  el  all  tiie  products. 

Bank  notes,  on  the  oratrary,  are  only  ao  ad- 
vance made  oa  ib»  production ;  tiaj  represent 
the  value  which  actually  exists;  they  represent 
equally  the  labor  which  is  being  accomplished  by 
disposable  hands  and  which,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  bulks,  would  remain  idle  in  part  or 
be  much  worse  occupied. 

And,  moreover,  the  value  of  the  bank  note  is 
always  controlled  by  that  of  gold  and  silver. 
As  long  as  it  will  exchange  easily  against  the 
precious  metals,  as  long  as  the  products  are  able 
to  be  bought  indiscriminately,  whether  with 
bank  notes  or  with  effective  moaey,  it  is  not 
possible  to  admit  that  the  prices  of  all  thinga 
should  vary  otherwise  than  by  the  general  causes 
which  act  upon  the  values,  causes  independent  of 
the  action  of  the  banks  and  which,  introducing 
themselves  simultaneously  upon  all  points  of 
the  globe,  by  reason  of  the  constant  control  of  the 
general  standard,  gold  and  silver,  cannot,  in  any 
manner,  damage  the  equilibrium  of  the  imports 
and  exports.* 

'  See  this  part  of  ths  subject  admirably  treated,  vith 
reference  to  the  Bank  of  Fi-anco  in  a  small  pamphlet,  "  Sgt- 
lime  Da  BaHqut;"  by  U.  M.  Fereire,  published  1S13, 
republiibed  IStHt.— Paris. 
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Now  comes  the  question  how  to  keep  the 
right  level  or  equilibrium, — how  to  construct 
the  Bank  of  England  so  as  to  make  it  faithful 
to  its  mission  for  protecting  the  trade  and  in- 
dustry of  this  country. 
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4X>untle9s  rills  of  savings  scattered  up  and  down  the 
country,  which  were  not  reached  before,  ought,  by 
bringing  more  unemployed  capital  into  the  market, 
to  lessen  its  value  and  lower  the  rate  of  interest.' 

It  is  also  said  that,  such  would  be  the  case, 
but  that  the  distributive  and  diffusive  power  of 
the  new  companies  is  even  greater  than  this  at- 
tractive and  condensive  power.  That  the  centri- 
petal force  by  which  our  home  capital  is  made 
to  gravitate  towards  our  home  centre  is  vastly 
increased  by  the  new  organisation,  and  that  this 
of  itself  tends  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest.  But 
that  the  centrifugal  force  by  which,  under  the 
new  system,  capital,  once  condensed,  is  scattered 
all  over  the  world  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
accumulate  at  home,  is  greater  still,  and  thus 
the  rate  of  interest,  instead  of  being  lowered  is 
ndsed,  and  the  rise  in  the  rate  is  probably,  there- 
fore, not  temporary,  but  permanent.* 

If  all  this  be  true,  though,  as  here  stated,  it  is 
not,  that  would  only  go  to  prove  that,  the  Bank 
of  England,  which  was  framed  and  constituted 
under  another  and  different  state  of  things,  is  ill 
adapted  to  the  present  state  of  things ;  and  that 
the  evils  of  its  constitution,  then  less  visible  and 
less  felt,  were  more  bearable ;  now  more  visible 
and  more  felt,  are  less  bearable. 

•  Edmborgh  Beview,  Janoaij ,  1865,  No.  247,  page  227. 
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As  before  shown,  the  rise  in  tlie  rate  o(  ir- 
terest  is  but  the  sign  of  the  evil.  The  evil  is  in 
the  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  in  the  value 
of  money  between  foreign  countries,  and  the  rate 
of  interest  rises  to  restore  the  equilibrium. 

This  disturbance  has  always  existed,  more  or 
less,  though  formerly  less  noticed,  because  less 
perceptible ;  but  when  extraordinary  calls  for 
capital  began  to  be  made  for  correcting  this 
diiference,  then  the  consequent  disturbance  of  the 
currency  began  tx>  be  felt  in  the  rise  of  the  rate 
of  interest. 

Any  attempt  to  prevent  those  calls  from  being 
answered  must  be  useless. 

The  trade  in  capital,  or  savings,  must  be  as 
free  as  the  trade  in  any  other  commodity ;  and 
freedom  of  trade  assumes  protection  to  traders 
against  monopolies,  as  well  as  against  restric- 
tions and  impositions. 

Protection  to  Traders  is  quite  a  diflferent  thing 
from  protection  to  Trade.  Deprive  the  trader 
of  the  means  of  obtaining  money  necessary  for 
carrying  on  his  trade,  and  you  are  bringing  down 
upon  the  country  all  the  evils  of  protection  in  its 
worst  form,  for  you  are  helping  one  class  against 
another, — the  large  capitalist  against  the  small 
capitalist.  So,  as  you  make  it  difficult  to  obtain 
money,  as  a  means  of  carrying  on  trade,  you 
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are,  in  the  same  proportion,  protecting  one  class 
of  traders  against  another  class,  and  their  loss 
18  the  loss  of  the  whole  community. 

Such  is,  in  eflfiect,  the  present  working  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  More  or  less  it  has  always 
been  so,  but  much  more  so  since  the  passing  of 
the  Bank  Act  of  1844. 

If  it  were  admitted  that,  raising  the  rate  of 
interest  in  the  country  where  capital  is  abundant, 
is  one  of  the  means  of  equalizing  the  value  of 
money  between  that  country  and  other  countries 
where  capital  is  less  abundant,  yet  that  is  not 
the  best  means,  nor  one  of  the  means  necessary 
or  expedient  for  the  Bank  of  England. 

Entrusted  by  the  country  with  a  fictitious 
capital, — having  no  real  existence, — and  allowed 
the  use  of  it  free  of  cost, — for  such  is,  in  effect, 
the  special  and  exclusive  privilege  to  ihe  Bank 
of  England  of  the  gratuitous  issue  of  its  notes 
to  the  amount  of  £14,650,000,*  there  can  be  no 
good  reason  why  the  whole  benefit  of  the  credit 
so  acquired  should  not  be  secured  to  the  country. 

In  this  arrangement,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
economising  gold,  it  was  no  part  of  the  original 
object  or  intention  to  bestow  a  benefit  on  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  sole  object  and  intention  was  to 
save  so  much  capital  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

*  Now  £16,000,000.    See  Note,  page  129. 
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The  profit  of  the  BbqIc  is  another  qaeatbD,  and 
U  otberwiBe  provided  for. 

It  cannot  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  to 
allow  the  credit  bo  acqaired  to  be  used  by  the 
Bank  for  its  own  profit. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question, — 
whether  or  not  it  be  necessary  for  the  Bank  of 
England  to  raise  the  rate  of  discount  for  its  own 
protection.  That  is  another  question ;  but,  before 
that  can  be  considered,  it  ought  to  be  shown  that 
the  Bank  of  England,  properly  constituted,  would 
stand  in  need  of  any  sucb  precautionary  measure. 
If  any  state  of  circumstances  can  he  shown  which 
would  render  protection  needful,  that  will  he  evi- 
dence of  defect  in  the  constitution  of  the  Bank. 
That  the  Bank  of  England  is  now  exposed  to 
many  such  circumstances  has  been  already  shown. 
But  the  Bank  of  England  would  he  no  longer 
exposed  to  any  of  these  circumstances  if  esta- 
hlished  on  the  basis  and  conducted  on  the  princi- 
ples following: — 

1.  The  repeal  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of 
1844. 

2.  The  Government  Debt  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land to  he  paid. 

3.  The  Credit  Capital  of  the  Bank  of  EngUnd 
to  be  raised  to  £40,000,000. 

4.  All  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  beyond 
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the  amount  of  £40,000,000  to  be  issued  against 
equal  value  in  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  in 
any  proportions,  but  all  notes  to  be  payable  in  gold 
only  on  demand. 

5.  All  other  Banks  of  Issue  in  England  and 
Wales  to  be  prohibited  from  issuing  their  own 
notes  from  and  after  the  day  of 

6.  The  distinction  between  the  Issue  Depart- 
ment and  the  Banking  Department  of  the  Bank 
of  England  to  be  abolished. 

7.  The  Bank  of  England  Note  to  be  payable 
in  gold  coin  of  the  realm  on  demand. 

8.  No  Bank  note  to  be  issued  under  the  value 
of  £5. 

9.  The  Bank  of  England  not  to  be  bound  to 
give  its  notes  in  exchange  for  gold. 

10.  The  Bank  of  England  Note  to  be  declared 
al^al  tender  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
for  aH  sums  of  Five  Pounds  and  upwards ; — Ex- 
cept by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  its  Branches. 

11.  Silver  coin  of  the  realm  to  be  declared  a 
legal  tender  under  £5. 

12.  All  gold  and  silver  bullion,  brought  to  the 
Boyal  Mint  for  that  purpose,  to  be  coined  in  the 
coin  of  the  realm  free  of  charge, 

13.  The  Bank  of  England  to  be  exempt  from 
Stamp  Duty  or  Composition  on  its  notes. 

14.  The  Bank  of  England  not  to  discount  at 
a  higher  rate  than  4  per  cent. 
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16.  The  Bank  erf  Kaghod  not  to  laid  monc^ 
to  the  GrOTemmen^  or  to  ai^  pmon  or  peraont ; 
nor  to  make  adrsacei  on  ing^ ; — bot  to  be  at 
liberty  to  make  advances  on  Governmoit'Stooki 
Exchequer  BiUs,  and  other  Government  Seca- 
rities. 

16.  The  Bank  of  England  to  aceonnt  to  (he 
Government  for  all  its  bankii^  profits  on  its 
Credit  Capital. 

17.  Weekly  Accounts  of  the  Bank  of  England 
to  be  published  in  the  London  Gazette,  in  the 
form  given. 

18.  The  Bank  of  England  not  to  allow  inter- 
est on  Deposits,  Public  or  Private. 

19.  The  Bank  of  England  to  be  allowed  by 
the  Government  £250,000  per  annum,  for  loss 
of  profits  on  discounts,  and  for  management  of 
the  Public  Debt,  in  addition  to  the  other  allow- 
ances. 

20.  The  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  and  Di- 
rectors of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  receive,  for 
their  personal  services,  from  the  Government,  the 
following  yearly  aliowauce : — 

The  Governor  .     .     .  £2,000  per  annum. 
Deputy  Governor  .     .     1,500  „ 

Each  other  Director    .     1,000 

21.  These  privileges  to  be  continued  to  the 
Bank  of  England  until  twelve  calendar  months' 
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1.  The  repeal  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of 
1844. 

2.  The  Government  Debt  to  the  Bank  of 
England  to  be  paid. 

This  will  be  a  payment  or  a  transfer  of 
£11,015,100,  and  if  a  payment  will  be  so  much 
in  reduction  of  the  National  Debt. 

If  the  possession  of  an  actual  and  independ- 
ent capital  by  the  Bank  of  England  be  essential 
for  eflTecting  the  proposed  objects,  it  only  re- 
mains to  be  shown  that  these  objects  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

The  possession  by  the  Bank  of  an  independ- 
ent capital  of  this  considerable  amount  would 
be,  on  many  occasions,  more  eflPectual  than  cur- 
tailing the  notes  for  operating  on  the  market  of 
gold,  to  stop  the  drain  of  gold. 

If  the  payment  of  £11,015,100  be  too  large, 
a  sum  for  the  Government  to  meet  without  a 
loan,  this  could  be  effected  simply  by  a  transfer 
of  Government  Securities,  and  would  be  no  ad- 
dition to  the  National  Debt. 

But  it  would  be  a  very  expedient  course,  if 
the  Government  were  to  take  up  a  further  loan 
and  lend  it  to  the  Bank  at  3  per  cent,  to  make 
up  the  real  capital  of  the  Bank  of  England 
£20,000,000,  and  the  credit-capital  £40,000,000. 

3.  The  Credit-Capital  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land  to  be  raised  to  £40,000,000. 
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From  the  imperfect  iutbniiation  l^efore  the 
public,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  precisely,  tlic 
maximum  and  minimum  amount  of  Bank-notes 
in  circulation,  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

But  the  following  estimate  may  be  sufficient 
for  the  present  purpose. 
The  authorised  Issues  of  Notes  by 
Private  and  Joint-Stock  Banks  in 
England  and  Wales  is  .  £8,488,428 

Irish  Banks 6,354,494 

Scotch  Banks        ....     8,087,209 
Average  Issue  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land          21,000,000 

£38,930,181 

This  may  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Kingdom,  for  a  Bank  Note 
Circulation,  are  not  less  than  £40,000,000,  If 
so,  there  can  be  no  more  reason  against  the  Bank 
of  England  issuing  Forty  Millions  than  Fourteen 
Millions  of  Credit-notes,  especially  if  all  other 
Banks  in  England  and  Wales  be  prohibited  from 
issuing  notes ;  or  for  enlarging  the  amount  to 
Fifty  Millions,  if  the  issue  of  Notes  for  the 
United  Kingdom  be  confined  to  the  Bank  of 
England. 

With    a  credit    capital   of    £40,000,000    o 
£50,000,000,    costing  nothing,    and    an    actn; 
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capital  of  £14,653,000  or  £20,000,000,  the 
Bank  of  England  would  be  equal  to  all  occasions 
for  regulating  the  currency  of  the  country. 

4.  Notes  beyond  the  credit  capital  to  be  issued 
to  any  amount  against  equal  value  in  gold  and 
silver  coin  and  bullion. 

As  the  bank-not&s  cannot  depreciate  as  long 
as  the  securities  remain  good,  the  restriction  on 
the  issues  may  be  safely  enlarged  from  time  to 
time  to  meet  the  requirements,  subject  to  this 
condition. 

5.  All  other  Banks  of  Issue  in  England  and 
Wales  to  be  prohibited  from  issuing  their  own 
notes  from  and  after  the         day  of 

For  the  reasons  already  given,  there  can  be  no 
injustice  in  putting  a  stop  to  this  system,  which 
never  ought  to  have  been  permitted. 

The  notes  of  a  private  bank,  not  being  legal 
tender,  are  of  the  nature  of  a  spurious  coinage, 
and  are,  practically,  forced  upon  the  ignorant  and 
unwary,  who  have  not  always  the  option  of  re- 
fusal. 

Any  temporary  credit  resting  on  this  insecure 
foundation  must  be  subject  to  great  variations, 
and  to  shocks  which  must  disturb  the  monetary 
system  of  the  country. 

Experience  has  proved  the  truth  of  this  theory. 

If  bank-notes  be  permitted  by  the  Government 
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to  pass  current  for  etjual  value  with  coin  of  l)i^ 
realm,  sitcb  equal  value  ought  to  be  made  secure 
01)  the  mspousibility  of  the  Goveranieut. 

In  the  year  1844,  when  the  Baiik  Act  passed, 
there  were  SOS  private  banks,  and  72  joint-stock 
banks  of  issue,  and  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes 
was  then  permitted  to  those  banks  not  ooly 
without  any  inquiry  into  their  solvency,  but  also 
without  requiring  any  security  for  the  [HiyuicQt 
of  those  notes. 

This  was  ati  inexcusable  oversight  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  and  the  Legislature.  The  pri- 
vilege to  those  banks,  instead  of  being  withdrawn, 
was  continued,  and,  by  Umiting  the  amount  of 
notes  to  be  issued  by  each  bank,  was  sanctioned. 

The  Act  authorised  country  banks  to  commute 
their  issues  of  noles,  and  to  substitute  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  England;  but,  the  value  of  money 
being  then  5  and  6  per  cent.,  few  banks  availed 
themselves  of  this  permission  to  sm-render  their 
valuable  privilege  for  3  per  cent. 

The  principle  on  which  this  privilege  was  con- 
firmed was  unsound,  and  was  clearly  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1 844.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  assumed  that  reasons,  known  only 
to  the  Government,  prevailed  on  that  occasion 
against  the  judgment  and  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  against  the  true  interests  of  the 
coantr^'. 
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But  though  the  Act  of  1844  so  far  confirmed 
the  privilege  of  the  issue  of  notes  to  those  banks 
which  then  enjoyed  it,  yet  the  Act  limited  the 
exercise  of  that  privilege,  and  in  no  way  guaran- 
teed it. 

But  a  Bill,  now  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
brought  in  by  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Mr.  Gladstone,  proposes  to  grant  a  lease 
of  the  privilege  to  the  banks  now  holding  it,  for 
the  term  of  15  years,  ending  1st  January,  1880, 
as  a  beneficial  interest  to  those  banks,  against 
the  interests  of  all  the  rest  of  the  community.* 

The  same  unknown  reasons  which  prevailed 
with  the  Government  of  1844,  may  prevail  with 
the  Government  of  1865;  but,  if  this  Bill  pass 
into  an  Act,  it  will  be  another  misfortune  for  the 
ooantry. 

Before  the  Banks  of  issue  can  establish  their 
claim  to  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  privi- 
lege of  issue,  they  should  show  that  they  have  a 
vested  interest  in  that  privilege  ;  and  if  the  Go- 
vernment may  terminate,  as  it  may,  by  twelve 
months'  notice,  the  privilege  of  the  Bank  of 
England  as  a  bank  of  issue,  there  can  be  no 
hardship  if  the  Government  exercise  the  same 
power  towards  the  other  banks  of  issue. 

•  This  BiU  was  withdrawn,  but  only  to  be  introduced  in 
the  fint  Session  of  the  new  Parliament. 
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Hiis  privilege  ought  to  cease  at  tiie  ezpiratioii 
of  the  twelve  montlia'  notice,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  if  no  right  of  property  can 
be  established  in  the  privilege,  no  ground  for  com- 
pensation can  exist  if  the  privilege  be  withdrawn. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  on  what  ground  a  daim 
for  compensation  can  be  support^,  for  the  Act 
itself,  section  25,  provides,  ''that  all  the  composi- 
tions payable  to  the  several  bankers,  mentioned 
in  the  schedule  hereunto,  marked  C,  and  such 
other  bankers  as  shall  agree  with  the  said  Gover- 
nor and  Company  to  discontinue  the  issue  of 
their  own  bank-notes,  as  aforesaid,  shall,  if  not 
previously  determined  by  the  act  of  such  banker 
as  hereinbefore  provided,  cease  and  determine  on 
the  1st  day  of  August,  1856,  or  on  any  earlier 
day  on  which  Parliament  may  prohibit  the  issue 
of  bank-notes." 

Nor  can  the  issuers  of  bank-notes  complain  of 
hardship  if  deprived  of  their  privilege  without 
compensation,  for  they  have  not  been  without 
warning  that  this  privilege  would  not  be  lasting. 
At  present,  the  hardship  is  altogether  on  the 
public,  who  are  forced  to  take  these  notes  with- 
out any  security  for  their  payment. 

6.  The  distinction  between  the  Issue  Depart- 
ment and  the  Banking  Department  of  the  Bank 
of  England  to  be  abolished. 
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The  reasons  for  abandoning  this  distinction 
have  been  already  given. 

If  the  separation  of  the  Issue  Department 
fix)m  the  Banking  Department  had  not  been 
proved  to  be  injurious,  that  it  has  been  proved 
to  be  unnecessary  would  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  discontinuing  this  distinction,  the  sole  and 
avowed  object  being  to  secure  the  convertibility 
of  the  note,  which  has  never  been  and  never 
need  be  in  danger. 

7.  The  Bank  of  England  not  to  be  bound  to 
give  its  notes  in  exchange  for  gold. 

Of  all  the  anomalies  of  the  present  system, 
the  provision  of  the  Act  of  1844,  which  compels 
the  Bank  of  England  to  buy  all  the  gold  that 
is  brought  to  it,  whether  it  want  it  or  not,  is  one 
of  the  most  singular. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  the  only  bank  in  the 
world  which  is  placed  under  this  whimsical  com- 
pulsion. 

Bullion  is  not  money,  and  wiU  not  pass  any- 
where as  money.  It  is  simply  a  commodity  of 
acknowledged  value,  and  may  be  coined  into 
money,  without  charge,  when  taken  to  the  Mint. 

A  consequence  of  the  present  arrangement  is 
that  the  Bank  is  sometimes  overloaded  with  gold 
in  the  form  of  bullion,  and  does  not  know  what 
to  do  with  it.     In  that  case  the  Bank  ought  to 
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be  free  to  refeet  it,  but  «t  Hberfy  to  pmdmM*^ 
In  most  cases  the  Bank  would  piirAaae»  but  thai 
ought  to  be  diac^etionaiy,  not  eompulaoiy.* 
•  8.  No  bank-note  to  be  issued  under  tiie  vakie 
of  £5. 

This  question  ako  has  been  suffidmitfy  cousin 
dered  and  answered  to  render  ftirther  remaris 
unnecessary. 

There  are  arguments  for  and  against  £1  notes^ 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  a 
change. 

9.  The  Bank  of  England  to  pay  its  notes  in 
the  gold  coin  of  the  realm  on  demand. 

This  is  the  only  safe  foundation  for  any  cur- 
rency.* 

10.  The  Bank  of  England  note  to  be  a  legal 
tender  throughont  the  United  Kingdom  for  all 
sums  of  £5  and  upwards ;  Except  by  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  its  Branches. 

Under  the  proposed  arrangement,  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  against  making  the  Bank  of 
.  England    note  a   legal  tender  throughout    the 
United  Kingdom. 

11.  Silver  coin  of  the  realm  to  be  a  legal  tender 
under  £5. 

*  These  articles  7  and  9  were  not  introduced  into  the  1st 
Edition,  being  considered  unnecessary,  if  the  existing  Act  be 
repealed.  But,  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  that  which  was 
inferential] J  implied,  is  now  expressly  affirmed. 
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This  is  a  change  of  considerable  importance, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  constitution 
and  usage  in  this  country. 

The  reasons  given  for  depriving  the  People  of 
the  full  benefit  of  a  Silver  Coinage,  as  formerly 
enjoyed  by  them,  are  quite  unintelligible. 

Until  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  Ciurency  of 
the  country  was  entirely  silver.  The  first  coin  was 
the  silver  Penny,  which  contained  the  240th  part 
of  a  Pound  of  12  oz.,  each  ounce  being  20  dwts. 

Twelve  of  these  Pennies  were  equal  to  one 
Shilling,  and  twenty  Shillings  to  the  Pound, 
sterling.  The  Shilling,  however,  was  then  only 
a  money  of  account,  and  remained  so  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  when  he  introduced  the 
Sovereign,  or  Real,  at  20^.,  and  made  the  shilling 
an  effective  coin. 

1 2.  All  gold  and  silver  bulUon  brought  to  the 
Royal  Mint  for  that  purpose,  to  be  coined  in  the 
coin  of  the  realm  free  of  charge. 

This,  as  already  shown,  is  an  ancient  consti- 
tutional right  in  the  People,  of  which  they  have 
been  most  unconstitutionally  deprived. 

To  restore  this  right  is  as  much  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  Government  and  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land as  of  the  People. 

The  additional  supply  of  silver,  in  unrestricted 
quantity,  must  strengthen  the  basis  of  gold  for 
the  security  of  the  Note. 
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13.  The  Bank  of  Sng^aad  to  be  aiempt  horn 
Stamp  Duty  on  ite  Notes. 

The  Bank  of  Englaiid  now  payt  £de»O0O  • 
year  for  this  exemption. 

14.  The  Bank  of  England  not  to  disoomtafc 
a  higher  rate  tiian  4  per  cent. 

This  does  not  propose  to  fix  the  nite  of  dBs» 
count,  but  opiy  to  confine  the  rate  ei  tiitf 
Bank  of  Ei^land  within  fixed  Iknits.  The  ckn 
ject  is  to  diminish  the  oscillation,  and  to  prevent 
the  Bank  of  England,  as  k)ng  as  it  is  in  pes- 
session  of  a  monopoly,  from  being  tempted  to 
abuse  it.  If  a  maanmicm  have  been  judged 
necessary  in  the  tariffs  of  the  privileged  enter- 
prises of  the  railroads,  why  should  not  the  same 
be  necessary  in  the  much  more  important  tariff 
of  the  privileged  Bank,  which  is  the  regulator 
of  the  interest  oi  the  country  ? 

The  Bank,  with  its  special  and  exclusive  pri- 
vilege not  only  imposes  what  charge  it  likes  upon 
the  whole  country  in  the  form  of  interest  and 
discount,  but  also  refuses  to  augment  its  capital 
and  even  to  render  disposable  that  which  it 
possesses,  however  urgent  the  occasion.  Not  so 
with  the  railroads,  otherwise  they  might  refuse 
to  augment  their  rolling  stock,  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  locomotives  carriages  and  wag- 
gons, however  great  the  necessity,  and  they 
might  thus  profit  by  the  insufficiency  of  their 
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stock  to  levy  contributions  on  passengers  and 
products  when  these  were  presented  in  too  great 
quantity  for  present  convenience.  It  is  precisely 
to  prevent  the  railway  Companies  from  abusing 
their  privilege  that,  the  obligation  is  imposed  on 
them  to  satisfy,  on  prescribed  conditions,  all  the 
wants  of  transport  for  the  travellers  and  the 
merchandise. 

The  analogy  is  complete  between  these  two 
privileges.  It  would  not  be  more  difficult  for 
the  Bank  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  discount  than 
for  the  railroads  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  trans- 
port; it  is  only  a  question  of  capital,  and 
capital  would  not  be  wanting,  if  it  were  wished 
for,  to  the  Bank  anv  more  than  it  is  to  the  rail- 
roads,  but  it  would  be  more  easily  procured  by 
the  Bank  than  it  is  by  the  railroads,  and  on 
better  terms,  because  the  security  of  the  Bank 
would  be  thought  better  than  the  security 
of  the  railroad.  Now,  why  should  the  Bank 
not  do  in  this  respect  that  which  competition 
would  certainly  do  under  a  system  of  liberty  ? 

If  the  commerce  of  the  Bank  were  free,  the 
capital  woiUd  not  be  wanting  to  raise  the  re- 
sources of  credit  to  the  height  of  the  wants.  For 
this  object  the  exclusive  privilege  was  conferred 
on  the  Bank  of  England,  and  it  fails  in  its  mis- 
sion when  it  fails  to  render  to  the  country  this 
just  compensation 
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If  the  industry  of  the  Bank  were  free,  it 
would  develop  itself  in  proportion  to  its  affairs. 
But  in  that  the  Bank  of  England  has  completely 
failed,  and  it  must  for  ever  fail  whilst  bound  by 
the  restrictions  under  which  it  is  placed ;  more- 
over, whilst  in  possession  of  the  monopoly  it 
must  prevent  other  establishments  from  meeting 
the  wants  which  are  ever  increasing  with  the 
progress  of  affairs. 

It  is  the  employment  of  a  capital  without  in- 
trinsic value,  which  constitutes  the  principal 
value  of  the  commerce  of  discount;  and  it  is 
because  all  the  establishments  outside  the  Bank 
are  deprived  of  it,  that  the  situation  of  this  com- 
merce is  very  precarious  and  that  the  capital 
engaged  in  it  is  not  obtained  without  difficulty, 
unless  with  the  temptation  of  large  interest  im- 
posed on  the  industry  which  borrows  and  is 
made  to  discount  its  bills. 

The  Bank  of  England  counts  too  exclusively 
upon  the  credit  capital  of  which  it  has  (or  ought 
to  have)  the  exclusive  enjoyment,  and  not  enough 
upon  its  own  proper  capital,  upon  that  new 
capital  which  is  wanted  from  time  to  time  for 
keeping  the  Bank  always  on  a  level  with  the 
progress  of  affairs.  The  action  of  the  Bank  of 
England  is  at  the  present  day  paralysed  by  the 
want  of  a  sufficient   capital.     The  Bank  finds 
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itself  continually  under  the  necessity  of  raising 
its  discount  only  because  its  reserve  is  relatively 
too  weak,  and  it  is  so  because  it  has  not  dispos- 
able capital  wherewith  to  strengthen  its  reserve. 

It  is,  then,  only  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  disposable  capital  that  the  Bank  is  obliged  to 
raise  the  ratio  of  its  discount,  and  when  the 
Bank  raises  it,  the  rise  is  everywhere  in  like 
manner,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  whole 
community.  This  injury  extends  not  only  to 
the  customers  of  the  Bank,  but  also  to  all 
those  who  borrow,  whether  under  the  form  of 
discount,  or  under  that  of  mortgage,  it  reaches 
the  whole  community,  for  the  rise  of  the 
rate  of  interest  lowers  in  a  corresponding  man- 
ner the  capital  of  all  funded  properly;  of  all 
mdustnal  enterprises,  shares  and  bonds,  as  it 
reaches  the  Government  funds,  and  it  dis- 
courages the  employment  of  industry  in  all  its 
branches.  The  rise  of  the  rate  of  interest  is  an 
incalculable  injury  to  everybody  and  everything. 

The  only  possible  means  for  avoiding  this  rise 
is,  to  provide  a  reserve  in  the  Bank  of  England 
at  all  times  in  a  ratio  with  the  wants  of'  the  cir- 
culation, and  that  can  be  only  by  the  realisation 
or  augmentation  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank. 

The  new  capital  would  be  furnished,  by  the 
capitalists  seeking  investment  for  their  disposable 
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funds,  and  this  investment  would' be  the  more 
soaght  after  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  more  useful 
and  more  advantageous. 

The  result  would  be  to  bring  about  the  gene- 
ral lowering  of  the  hire  of  capital  by  means  of 
the  increase  of  the  credit  paper.  The  discoun- 
ters outside  the  Bank  would  be  no  losers,  for  it 
is  not  only  with  their  own  capital  that  they  work, 
but  it  is  also  and  especially  with  that  which  they 
procure  by  rediscoiinting  their  bills  at  the  Bank. 
The  rate  of  these  discounts  would  leave  them  the 
same  profit,  and  this  profit  would  be  so  much 
the  greater  as  the  affairs  ifould  have  taken 
greater  extension.  The  advantages  to  industry 
in  all  its  branches  would  be  very  considerable, 
and  especially  in  the  cheapness  which  would  re- 
sult for  all  its  products. 

The  lowering  of  the  discount  of  the  Bank 
would  immediately  produce  a  corresponding 
lowering  in  all  the  relations  of  lending  and  bor- 
rowing, though  the  interest  would  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  risk. 

The  action  of  the  Bank  of  England  would  be 
sensibly  felt  in  all  affairs  throughout  the  king- 
dom, in  temporary  as  in  permanent  investments, 
and  other  establishments  would  always  be  able 
to  make  the  same  profits,  since  these  profits  re- 
sult only  from  the  difference  of  interest : — the 
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base  only  will  be  differeut,  the  level  everywhere 
will  be  lowered.* 

The  necessity  for  the  Bank  of  England  to  pro- 
tect  its  reserve,  is  evidence  complete  that  it  has 
failed  in  its  mission  as  a  National  Bank.  These 
words  express  nothing  else  than  the  desire  of  the 
Bank  to  elude  its  engagements,  to  avoid  paying 
its  debts,  when,  like  all  other  Banks  it  ought  to 
be  always  ready  to  fulfil  its  obligations. 

To  have  a  reserve  always  equal  to  the  wants, 
to  be  able  always  to  meet  those  wants  by  dis- 
counting at  a  moderate  rate,  is  one  of  its  most 
important  obligations,  the  essential  obligation, 
and  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  justify  the 
monopoly  which  it  enjoys.  And  this  is  nothing 
more  than  is  expected  and  required  from  all 
bankers  and  merchants,  to  have  a  reserve  and  a 
capital  proportioned  to  its  affairs. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  fear  for  its  metallic  reserve  for  the  raising  of 
the  discount  with  our  neighbours,  for  the  rate  of 
interest  is  quite  independent  of  the  reserve  of  the 
banks  as  is  also  the  rate  of  the  exchange. 

The  independence  confirms  the  principles  here 
laid  down,  and  shows  how  unfounded  are  the 
fears  of  those  who  persuade  themselves,  contrary 

•  See  the  evidence  of  M.  Isaac  Pereire  on  this  part  of 
the  question  in  the  Appendix. 
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to  all  the  fitcts,  thai  tbe  aibitnuy  fixiag  of  tU 
interest  or  disoount  can  have  any  actbn  irhal* 
ever  on  tbe  metallio  reserve.* 

"  Tbe  proper  fanotioii  of  the  Baak  of  VnAce," 
said  the  first  Na^mleoD,  in  ISIO,  is  "  to  disooiml 
all  commercial  papM  at  4  per  oeat.,"  and  b» 
threatened  to  deprive  the  Bank  of  its'  privifagei . 
if  this  end  were  not  accomplished. 

"  This  sentiment,"  saja  the  writer  of  a  lead* 
ing  article  in  the  7ime»,i — "  This  sentiment  on 
the  duty  of  a  banking  corporation  must  seem  to 
sound  economists  one  of  the  crudest  utterances 
possible ;  it  could  only  come  from  a  man  whose 
recklessness  and  ignorance  were  alike  superlative ; 
yet  M.  Michel  Chevalier  has  perceived  in  it  the 
intuition  of  a  genius  which  understood  at  a  glance 
the  nature  of  commerce." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  first  Napoleon 
as  an  economist,  few  who  know  M.  Michel 
Chevalier  will  regard  him  as  "  a  man'  whose  reck- 
lessness and  ignorance  are  alike  superlative." 

The  same  writer,  as  if  to  make  the  boldness 
of  his  superlative  declaration  the  more  remark- 
able, adds : — "  A  pamphlet  recently  pubhshed  in 

*  See  M.  Igaao  Pereire'a  treatise, — "  Principea  de  la  Con- 
stitution dcs  Banquea  et  de  rOrf;aniaatiDQ  du  Cr^it," — 
Chapter  VI.  tranalated  in  the  Appendix. 

t  The  ZVn««,  10th  December,  1864 
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Paris,  shows  that  M.  Chevalier  is  not  the  onlv 
Frenchman  who  accepts  the  dictum  of  the  first 
Emperor.  M.  Isaac  Pereire,  the  colleague  in 
other  years  of  M.  ChevaUer,  has  through  all  the 
mutations  of  his  subsequent  career  preserved 
enough  of  the  old  leaven  of  St.  Simonianism  to 
insist  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Bank  of  France 
to  keep  a  flow  of  money  available  for  every  cus- 
tomer at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest.  Not  all  the 
experience  of  practical  life,  won  as  a  railway 
manager  or  as  the  chief  director  of  the  Credit 
Mobilier,  has  served  to  eradicate  his  early  de- 
lusions. The  universal  Bank,  giving  universal 
credit,  is  still  an  object  of  desire,  and  M.  Pereire 
betrays  no  suspicion  that  the  result  of  its  action 
would  be  universal  insolvency.  He  is  even  eager 
that  the  experiment  should  be  immediately  tried." 

This  writer  betrays  no  suspicion  about  his  own 
knowledge,  but  this  latter  sentence  betrays  super- 
lative  ignorance  of  what  he  is  writing  about. 

The  universal  hank  giving  universal  credit,  is  not 
riiU  and  never  was  an  object  of  desire  either  to 
M-  Chevalier,  or  to  M.  Pereire,  or  to  anybody 
else.  But  if  M.  Chevalier  by  incautious  ex- 
pressions have  laid  himself  open  to  such  remarks 
as  these,  he  is  not  the  exponent  of  the  opinions 
of  M.  Pereire  on  this  subject. 

As  to  the  rate  of  interest,  that  was  fixed  by 
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law  in  this  country  for  several  ceaturies,  and 
although  tbc  law  was  modified  in  successive 
reigns  from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was 
totally  repealed  only  in  the  present  reign.  To 
fix  the  marhiium  rate  of  interest  for  the  loan  of 
money  wa$,  no  doubt,  an  absurdity,  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  fixing  the  maxiiiiuiu  rate  of 
discoQDt.  When  both  sides  are  free  to  act,  it  is 
perfectly  fair  to  leave  parties  to  settle  for  them- 
selves the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  nccommoda- 
tioD  of  a  loan  of  money;  and  if  10  or  15  per 
cent,  be  received  and  paid,  a  part  of  that  pay- 
ment only  is  really  for  interest,  the  other  being 
the  premium  or  insurance  on  a  risk  mutually 
known  and  adroitted.  That  is  a  question  of 
credit. 

But  the  writer  in  the  T^mea  does  not  seem  to 
know  that  discount  has  nothing  to  do  with  credit, 
in  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  credit. 

Discounting  a  bill  of  exchange  means  simply 
buying  the  bill,  and  the  only  credit  in  the  trans- 
action is  that  the  bill  will  be  paid  when  due. 
As  when  a  man  buys  a  horse  warranted  sound, 
he  buys  it  on  the  credit  of  the  warranty.  This 
writer  seems  to  think  it  as  absurd  to  fix  the 
maximum  rate  per  cent,  for  the  purchase  of  a  bill 
of  exchange,  as  to  fix  the  price  for  the  purchase 
of  a  lonf  of  bread. 
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• 

He  says,  in  his  next  sentence : — '*  Why  not  ex- 
tend the  principle  of  fixed  rates  of  payment  to 
other  commodities?  We  remember  that  our 
Ic^cal  neighbours  have  not  scrupled  to  do  so, 
and  that  till  lately  the  bakers  of  Paris  could  not 
sell  their  bread  at  a  price  exceeding  a  fixed  num- 
ber of  centimes  per  kilogramme." 

This  makes  clear  the  meaning  of  the  writer, 
and,  at  the  same  time  his  utter  ignorance  of  what 
he  is  writing  about.  He  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween the  price  of  money,  and  the  price  of  com- 
modities. He  treats  of  money  for  the  transfer 
of  commodities,  as  he  treats  of  the  commodities 
so  transferred,  and  he  assumes  both  to  be  subject 
to  the  same  law.  He  does  not  see  that  the  money 
is  merely  an  artificial  medium,  provided  and  re- 
gulated by  the  State  for  the  convenience  of  the 
community ;  and  he  thinks  that  the  State  has  no 
more  right  and  no  more  power  to  fix  the  price  of 
that  convenience,  which  the  State  alone  has  pro- 
vided, than  to  fix  the  price  of  commodities,  with 
which  the  State  has  nothing  to  do,  and  over 
which  the  State  has  no  control.  He  does  not 
see  that,  when  the  power  is  all  on  one  side,  and 
advantage  is  taken  of  it  to  charge  the  premium 
of  insurance  where  no  risk  is  incurred,  this  is 
wury  in  its  objectionable  sense. 

Until  Consols  arc  at  50,  nothing  but  legisla- 
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tion  on  false  'praidpll^  can  render  it  necessary 
for  the  Bank  of  En^asd  to  tax  the  legitimate 
irade  of  thii  ommtrj  irith  discount  at  the  rate  of 
9  or  10  per  cent. 

He  says : — "  It  is  ioniewhat  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  a  man  of  the  practical  expciieuce  of 
M.  Isaac  Pereire  ooold  hope  to  fix  a  via.eimum 
of  the  rate  of  interest."  The  writer  in  the  T^tnes 
seems  to  have  foi^fOtten  that,  such  a  masrimum  was 
first  settled  fay  law  in  England  at  10  per  cent, 
37  Henry  VIII.,  1546 ;  that  this  law  was  repealed 
by  Edward  VI.,  but  restored  by  Elizabeth  ;  that 
interest  was  reduced  to  8  per  cent.,  and  the  word 
intereat  was  first  used  instead  of  uaury,  21st  James 
I.,  1624  ;  that  it  was  reduced  by  the  Rump-par- 
liament to  6  per  cent.,  and  so  confirmed  at  the 
Restoration ;  that  it  was  reduced  to  5  per  cent., 
13th  Anne,  1714,  at  which  rate  it  remained  until 
modified  in  subsequent  reigns ;  and  that  the  rate 
of  interest  in  Ireland  was  6  per  cent.,  regulated 
14th  George  III.,  1773.  So  completely  was  the 
mawimum  rate  of  interest  fixed  that,  a  higher  rate 
than  the  legal  standard  was  usury,  and  punish- 
able as  such,  until  all  this  absurdity  was  totally 
repealed  by  17th  and  18th  Vict.,  cap.  90. 

The  Writer  in  the  Times  seems  also  to  have 
forgotten,  or  not  to  have  known  that,  formerly  a 
maximum  rate  of  discount  was  fixed  by  law  for 
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the  Bank  of  France,  and  is  still  fixed  by  law  at 
six  per  cent,  for  the  Bank  of  Belgium.  He 
seems  to  consider  this  an  impracticable  absur- 
dity,— as  an  interference  with  the  natural  law 
which  regulates  supply  and  demand, — and  he 
ficems  to  have  some  confused  notion  that  this  is 
inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  free  trade.  He 
does  not  distinguish  between  a  fixed  rate  of  in- 
terest for  the  loan  of  money,  and  a  fixed  rate  of 
discount  for  the  purchase  of  bills  of  exchange. 
He  does  not  seem  to  see  the  difierence  between 
knding  money  and  buying  debts,  nor  to  distin- 
guish between  debts  so  created,  and  debts  crea- 
ted by  the  transfer  of  commodities,  the  former 
concerning  the  question  of  credit  only,  the  latter 
of  market-price  only. 

Here  is  no  interference  with  market-price,  or 
with  supply  and  demand  of  commodities,  but  only 
with  credit,  for  keeping  prices  steady  to  prevent 
interference  with  supply  and  demand.  The  maan- 
wmm  rate  of  discount  is,  therefore,  the  minimum 
rate  or  price  of  money,  and,  as  legal  tender  money 
is  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
there  can  be  no  market-price,  though  there  may 
be  various  prices  in  the  money-market. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  wrong  to  any  one,  and  no 
infringement  of  a  natural  law  if  the  Govern- 
ment fix  the  maaiimum  rate  of  discount,  and  the 
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The  Bank  of  England  has  already  experienced 
the  inconvenience  of  being  Mortgagees  in  pos- 
session of  Blast  Furnaces,  Copper  Smelting 
Works,  and  Tin  Plate  Manufactories,  and  Col- 
lieries, and  of  accounting  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery for  the  due  management  of  them. 

Speculations  of  this  kind,  or  of  any  other  of 
a  Kke  kind,  public  or  private,  ought  never  again 
to  be  within  the  power  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
83  a  National  Bank  for  the  distribution  and  re- 
gulation of  the  money  of  the  country.  But  the 
advance  of  money  by  the  Bank  on  the  security 
of  an  equal  amount  in  value  of  Government 
Stock,  Exchequer  Bills  and  other  Government 
Securities,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  objection,  and  may  be,  in  many  cases,  a 
great  accommodation  to  the  trade  and  industry 
of  the  country ;  nor  would  there  be  any  objec- 
tion to  the  extension  of  this  liberty  to  advances 
on  Bank  of  England  Stock,  if  the  Bank  were 
established  on  the  principles  here  proposed. 
Lending  on  ingots  is  more  prejudicial  than  use- 
ful, as  employing  capital  which  might  be  more 
advantageously  employed  for  the  Bank  and  for 
the  Public. 

16.  The  Bank  of  England  to  account  to  the 
Government  for  all  banking  profits  on  its  credit 
capital. 

q  2 
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Thta  the  Bank  now  does,  or  professes  to  do. 

17.  Weekly  Accounts  of  the  Bank  of  England 
to  be  pQbUshed,  &c. 

Thifl  the  Bank  now  does,  but  in  a  very  con- 
fased  manner. 

In  the  proposed  Form  of  the  Weekly  Acconnt 
(see  page  SOS)  all  the  inforniation,  which  con- 
cerns the  Public,  is  there  given  simply  and  in- 
telligibly. Under  the  new  conditiona,  tlie  Pub- 
lic will  have  no  more  concern  with  the  ordinary 
banking  transactions  of  the  Bank  of  England 
than  with  those  of  any  other  Bank. 

The  Public  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
the  Deposits,  Public,  or  Private,  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  than  with  the  cash  balances  on  the 
private  accounts.  These  deposits,  therefore,  will 
have  no  place  in  the  Weekly  Account. 

"  Other  Securities,"  representing  the  Private 
Deposits,  and  "  Dead  Weight  Annuity,"  repre- 
senting a  private  transaction  of  the  Bank  with 
the  Government,  and  which  will  terminate  in 
1867,  are,  for  the  same  reason,  omitted  in  this 
Account. 

The  Bank  of  England  will  deal  with  its  own 
private  affairs  as  other  Banks  do,  and  there  will 
be  no  longer  any  reason  for  making  them  pub- 
lic, when  no  longer  mixed  up  with  the  public 
affairs. 
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It  is  not  proposed  to  interfere  in  any  manner 
with  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  conduct  of  its 
private  banking  affairs,  but  only  to  prevent  the 
Bank  from  mixing  up  its  private  affairs  with  the 
public  affairs,  the  terms  of  their  Charter  being 
that,  the  whole  of  the  £40,000,000  guaranteed 
by  the  Government^  and  the  whole  of  the  Capi- 
tal of  the  Bank,  be  set  apart  exclusively  for  the 
public  service,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bank 
cf  England 

If  that  had  been  the  condition  of  the  Bank  of 
England  last  year  (1864),  the  average  rate  of 
discount  for  the  year  might  have  been  3  per  cent. 
instead  of  upwards  of  7  per  cent. 

The  following  is  the  new  Form  of  the  Weekly 
Account,  filled  up  with  the  figures  in  the  Weekly 
Account  of  the  28th  Dec,  1864,  so  far  as  those 
figures  are  applicable  to  the  new  Form.  The 
quantity  of  bullion  retained  by  the  Bank  is  here 
given  only  by  way  of  example,  to  be  regulated  by 
the  ordinary  demand. 

The  actual  Account,  as  published  by  the  Bank 
cf  England,  for  the  Week,  ending  the  28th  De- 
cember, 1864,  is  also  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
comparison. 
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Taking  this  Bank  Account,  stated  on  the  2Hth 
Decemher,  1S(j4,  as  regards  the  notes,  it  stands 
simply  thus: — 

Issue  Department. 

£.  £. 

Notes  Issued 28,036,475 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion  .     .     13,386,475 
Notes  Issued  on  Credit .     .     U,fi50,000 

28,036,475 


Banki.vo  Depaktment. 
Credit  Notes  in  Circulation     14,650,000 
Bullion  Notes  in  Circulation       4,752,986 
Notes  in  reserre    ....       8,633,490 

28,036,475 


Notes  Issued 28,036,475 

Notes  in  reserve   ....       6,633,490 


Total  Notes  in  Circulation .     .     .     £19,402,986 

Here  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that,  the  Issue 
department  and  the  Banking  department  are 
perfectly  distinct,  as  they  were  intended  to  be, 
and  that,  the  convertibility  of  the  notes  into 
gold  is  practically  secured. 

The  notes  are  really  issued  when  they  are  out 
of  the  Issue  department,  though  not  then  neces- 
sarily in  circulation,  and  it  is  quite  immaterial  to 
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the  Issue  department  what  becomes  of  the  notes 
when  issaed. 

It  will  also  be  clearly  seen  that  the  reserve  of 
notes  in  the  Banking  department,  which  consti* 
tates  the  only  fund  in  the  Bank  of  England  ap- 
plicable to  discount,  is  quite  insufficient,  and 
that,  if  not  more  than  sufficient  in  1 844,  it  must 
have  been  less  than  sufficient  in  1864. 

That  it  was  insufficient  in  1847  and  in  1857 
is  proved  by  the  suspension  of  the  law  on  those 
two  occasions,  and  that  it  was  insufficient  at  all 
intervening  times  and  is  so  at  the  present  time 
(February  1866)  is  proved  by  the  high  rates  of 
discount. 

18.  The  Bank  of  England  not  to  allow  inter- 
est on  Deposits,  Public,  or  Private. 

The  Bank  of  England  does  not  now  allow  in- 
terest on  Deposits,  but  does  use  these  deposits  in 
discounting,  and  the  rate  of  discount  must,  there- 
(ore,  fluctuate  with  the  varying  amount  of  these 
deposits. 

This  practice,  quite  proper  in  private  and  joint- 
stock  banks,  cannot  be  justified  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  as  at  present  constituted.  The  Bank 
of  England  ought  to  be  at  all  times  a  national 
resource  for  the  community,  as  free  as  possible 
from  the  control  or  influence  of  the  large  Capi- 
talists. 
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It  is  impossible  for  the  Bauk  of  England,  how- 
ever constituted,  to  be  entirely  free  from  such  in- 
fluence. But  the  Bank  of  England  raay  be  so 
constituted  as  to  be  always  able,  either  by  open 
competition  or  by  the  drawing  in  or  temporary 
suspension  of  its  discount  operations  to  counter- 
act, in  the  end,  any  combination  of  capitals  which 
can,  practically,  be  brought  to  bear  against  it. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  Bank  of  England 
combines  with  the  capitalists,  and  assists  them  in 
producing  the  very  consequences,  which  it  ought, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent. 

Instead  of  this,  the  Bank  of  England  is  com- 
pelled, for  its  own  preservation,  to  maintain  the 
high  rate  of  discount,  as  the  only  means  for  bring- 
ing back  the  gold,  which  the  Bank  itself  has,  by 
its  operations,  been  assisting  to  send  away. 

Under  the  present  system,  when  loans  are  con- 
tracted with  foreign  powers,  the  effect  is  thereby 
to  tax  the  whole  trade  of  the  kingdom.  How- 
ever plentiful  money  or  paper  may  be  when  the 
loan  is  contracted,  as  soon  as  the  gold  is  wanted 
to  pay  the  instalments  up  goes  the  value  of 
money  one  or  two  per  cent.  This  is  so  much  ab- 
stracted from  the  profits  of  the  trading  comma-' 
nity,  who  are  thus  made  to  contribute  to  the 
loan,  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  The  Bank  of 
England,  without  capital,  has  no  alternative  but 
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to  raise  the  rate  of  discount.  Accordingly,  when 
gold  is  demanded  for  notes,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, to  save  the  gold,  begins  to  curtail  the  issue 
of  notes  by  raising  the  rate  of  discount,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  curtails  the  trade  of  the  country. 
The  Bank,  in  eflFect,  says  to  the  country ; — *  If 
you  will  oblige  us  to  pay  our  notes  in  gold,  we 
will  make  you  pay  the  difference  between  paper 
and  gold,  because  we  have  lent  all  our  capital  to 
the  Government,  and  we  cannot  stand  this  drain 
of  our  gold.* 

The  chief  difference  between  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  unfortunate  British  Bank  is,  that 
the  British  Bank  lent  all  its  capital  to  its  own 
Directors,  and  the  Bank  of  En'gland  lent  all  its 
capital  to  the  Nation. 

But,  under  the  proposed  system,  these  runs 
for  gold  will  be  extraordinary  circumstances,  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  the  Bank  of  England  will 
have  the  power,  if  not  to  prevent  them,  at  least 
to  shorten  their  duration,  and  mitigate  their 
effects.  The  Bank  rate  of  discount  can  never 
exceed  4  per  cent.,  and  the  average  may  be  kept 
between  2  and  3  per  cent. 

19.  The  Bank  of  England  to  be  allowed  by 
the  Government  £250,000  per  annum,  for  loss 
of  profits  on  discounts,  and  for  management  of 
the  Public  Debt. 
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In  addition  to  tbis  allowance,  the  £60,000 
a  year  now  paid  by  tbe  Bank  to  the  Stamp 
Office  for  composition  on  the  note-issues,  and 
the  £120,000  a  year,  which  the  Bank  now  pays 
to  the  Government  for  the  Charter,  to  be  dis- 
continued. 

The  concessions  would  make  tbe  Government 
allowance  to  the  Bank  of  England  equal  to 
£430,000  a  year,  and  the  net  yearly  profit  about 
£230,000. 

It  is  wrong  in  principle  to  pnt  any  charge  for 
Stamp  Duty  on  the  State  notes  issued  by  the 
Bank, — for  these  notes,  guaranteed  by  the  State, 
and  representing  the  coined  money  of  the  realm, 
are  virtually  issued  by  tbe  State. 

It  would  be  equally  wrong  in  principle  to 
allow  the  Bank  to  hold  the  profit  on  these  issues 
beyond  the  amount  of  the  Capital  of  the  Bank. 

But,  it  is  still  more  inconsistent  with  prin* 
ciple  to  make  the  Bank  of  England  pay  for  its 
Charter,  which  is  granted  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Bank  but  of  the  Nation. 

Against  these  allowances  would  be  the  oost  of 
the  note-issues  and  of  the  Government  Accounts. 

But,  the  Bank  would  be  in  possession  of  its 
own  Capital  of  £14,000,000,  and  the  gold  now 
unproductive  in  the  Bank  vaults  would  be  turned 
to  profitable  account. 
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The  profit  and  loss  account  of  the  Bank  would 
he  something  like  the  following : — 

Profit  on  14  millions  of  Notes  at  2^  per 

cent 350,000 

Government  Allowance 250,000 

600,000 

Coet  of  Note  Issues 220,000 

„      Management  of   Govern- 
ment Accounts    .     .     .  150,000 

370,000 

I 

Net  yearly  profit  to  the  Bank  of  England    £230,000 

On  the  note-issues,  above  £14,000,000,  the 
Bank  would  have  to  account  to  the  Government, 
and  above  £40,000,000  there  would  be  no  pro- 
fit, because  the  Bank  must  hold  gold  to  an  equal 
amount ;  and  as  the  mawimum  Bank  rate  of  dis- 
count would  be  fixed  at  4  per  cent.,  the  average 
rate  would,  probably,  be  about  3  per  cent.  The 
profit  on  the  note-issues  is,  therefore,  taken  at 
2^  per  cent.,  instead  of  3  per  cent,  as  estimated 
in  1844. 

This  is  given  rather  as  an  outline  of  the  esti- 
mate, than  as  a  detailed  estimate. 

The  profit  and  loss  account  of  the  Issue  De- 
partment, as  estimated  by  Sir  Robert  Feel  in 
1844,  was  as  follows : — 
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£. 
Profit  on  14  mfllkna  of  notu  st  3  percent.     42O,0| 

Co«t  of  Dote-circulation  .     .     .     .  117,000 
Comtnuskia  of  1  per  cent,  to  otlieir 

banks 24,000 

C<Mnporition  with  Stamp  Office    .     60,000 

Pajment  for  Charter 120,000 

321,0 


1 

i.oSff 


Xet  profit  to  Bank  in  it»  Dote-i»ucs     .     .     £90,000 

If  thf!  calculation  were  made  on  the  year 
1864,  instead  of  the  year  1844,  the  gross  pro- 
fits on  the  note-issues,  instead  of  3  per  cent. 
coutd  not  have  been  less  than  8  per  cent.,  and 
instead  of  £420,000,  the  figures  would  have 
been  £1,112,000,  from  which  deducting  the 
costs  as  above,  £321,000,  the  net  profit  of  the 
Issue  Department  for  the  year  would  have  been 
£701,000. 

If  the  People  of  this  country  knew  that  they 
are  paying  at  this  rate  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  think  that  they  are  having  '  value  received,' 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  about  it.  But, 
if  they  suppose  that  Sir  Robert  Feel  foresaw  or 
intended  anything  like  this,  tliey  are  mistaken. 
If  he  had  foreseen  the  Bank's  increased  levy 
upon  the  country,  eight  times  greater  than  his 
estimate,  lie  would  certainly  have  increased  his 
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levy  in  the  same  proportion  on  the  Bank,  in  the 
shape  of  a  payment  for  its  privileges. 

But,  the  whole  system  is  wrong,  being  founded 
on  the  gross  error  that,  issuing  notes  has  some 
relation  to  banking ;  whereas,  there  is  none 
whatever,  the  issue  of  notes,  representing  the 
coined  money  of  the  realm,  being  a  Sovereign  or 
State  prerogative,  to  be  exercised  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community. 

The  Bank  of  England  now  relies  for  its  pro- 
fits almost  entirely  on  its  note-issues.  It  very 
properly  refuses  to  pay  interest  on  any  of  its  de- 
posits ;  but  it  most  improperly  makes  the  com- 
munity pay  more  than  the  double  of  what  they 
ought  to  pay  for  the  use  of  its  notes,  or  than 
the  State  intended  that  they  should  pay.  The 
State  has  vested  in  the  Bank  a  virtual  monopoly 
in  the  issue  of  notes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity, but  the  Bank  uses  the  monopoly  for  its 
own  benefit,  by  plundering  the  community  when 
they  are  weak,  and  plundering  them  most  when 
they  are  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity  of 
weakness  and  cannot  help  themselves.  The 
State  has  handed  over  the  community  to  a  set 
of  money  jobbers,  the  Bank  Directors.  They 
are  "  all  honourable  men,"  and  personally  quite 
disinterested,  but  they  are  pledged  to  job  the 
best  in  their  power  for  the  interests  of  the  Bank 
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Shareholders  who  elect  them,  and  they  are  elected 
on  the  faith  of  that  pledge.  They  are  confined 
within  certain  limits  by  the  terms  of  the  Bank 
Charter,  and  they  keep  within  the  letter  of  the 
law ;  but  they  utterly  disregard  thu  principle, 
and  are  quite  indifi'erent  to  the  consequences,  as 
regards  the  community. 

The  community  complain  of  the  monopoly, 
not  seeing  that  the  monopoly  was  intended  for, 
end  properly  regulated  would  be  for,  their  bene- 
fit. They  are  as  heljjicss  as  they  are  ignorant, 
and  their  knowledge  of  their  own  helples8ne.<ia 
produces  a  state  of  bopelessnesa,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  indifference. 

The  State,  ajmost  as  helpless,  looks  od  with 
real  indifference, — the  stolid  indifference  of  pro- 
found ignorance. 

The  community  has  too  small  a  share  in  the 
representation  in  Parliament  to  be  able  to  get 
a  fair  hearing  of  their  just  complaints  against 
the  wrongs,  which  they  feel,  but  cannot  with 
any  clearness  explain ;  and  the  Government,  un- 
supported by  intelligent  popular  representatives, 
are  equally  unable  to  control,  if  desirous  of  con- 
trolling, the  wealthy  capitalists  who,  with  the 
liawyers  and  Country  Squires,  (of  all  men  in 
the  country  the  most  ignorant  on  this  subject) 
compose  the  great  majority  in  Parliament  on  the 
Bank  Question. 
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Such  is  the  subject, — such  is  the  situation. 

But,  still,  the  People  have  the  power  in  their 
own  hands,  and  the  Constitutional  way  to  exer- 
cise it  is,  by  themselves  representing,  in  Petitions 
to  Parliament,  the  wrongs  under  which  they  are 
so  grievously  suffering. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Bank  of  England  stands 
resolutely  still,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
moving  on.  Compared  with  other  banks,  the 
Bank  of  England  stands  stationary. 

The  loanable  capital  entrusted  to  the  keeping 
of  the  Bank  of  England  hardly  exceeds  in  amount 
that  which  is  held  by  the  London  and  Westmin- 
ster or  the  Union  joint-stock  bank ;  and  of  the 
deposits  in  the  Bank  of  England  nearly  a  third 
part  consists  of  Government  money,  which  the 
Bank  of  England  receives  through  its  State  pri- 
vileges, and  for  the  possession  of  which  the  other 
banks  cannot  compete.  If  the  Treasury  balances 
were  deducted,  the  Bank  of  England,  judged  by 
its  deposits,  would  hold  only  a  secondary  posi- 
tion among  the  London  Banks. 

The  effect  of  this  stand-still  poUcy  is,  to  make 
the  Bank  of  England  rely  for  its  gains  almost 
eiciusiveiy  on  its  note-issues,  and  to  make  the 
community  pay  for  them. 

Under  the  present  system'  this  is  one  of  the 
inevitable  consequences   of  the   monopoly  con- 
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feired  on  the  Bank  of  England.  As  a  Bank  of 
Issue  it  can  uullify  every  impost  laid  upon  it  by 
the  State,  by  simply  transferring  the  loss  to  the 
community.  This  is  just  what  the  Bank  of 
England  is  doing.  Every  thousand  pounds  paid 
by  the  Bank  to  the  State  is  repaid  by  the  com- 
munity to  the  Bank  in  higher  rates  of  discount. 

How  much  longer  this  state  of  things  is  to 
ooQtiDue  is  for  the  commercial  community  to 
say; — in  the  mean  time,  it  is  a  state  of  things 
ruinous  to  commerce  and  disgraceful  to  the  Go- 
vernment. 

It  is  quite  proper  that  a  liberal  allowance 
should  be  made  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  its 


20.  The  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  and 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  receive  for 
their  personal  services,  from  the  Government,  the 
following  yearly  allowances : 

The  Governor  .     .     .    £2,000  per  annum. 

Deputy  Governor .     .      1,500  „ 

Each  other  Director  .      1,000 

It  will  also  be  quite  proper  that  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  important  and  responsible 
duty  of  conducting  the  a&aira  of  the  Bank  of 
England  should  be  remunerated  for  their  services. 
It  is  an  anomalous  state  of  things  that,  their 
services  are  now  gratuitous. 
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21.  These  priyileges  to  be  continued  to  the 
Bank  of  England  until  twelve  calendar  months' 
notice  in  writing  be  given  by  the  Government 
for  rescinding  or  varying  them,  or  the  terms  on 
which  they  are  granted. 

On  a  subject  of  this  vital  importance  to  the 
country,  the  Government  ought  to  be  able  to 
release  itself  from  the  whole  or  any  part  of  its 
engagement  with  the  Bank  of  England,  by  giving 
twelve  months'  notice  of  such  intention. 

Such  is  the  short  outline  of  the  proposed 
Bank  Charter  Act  for  the  Organisation  of  Credit 
in  England. 

The  writer  of  the  article  entitled  "  Seven  Per 
Cent.,"  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  January, 
1865,  before  referred  to,  has,  evidently,  some 
experience  on  the  subject.  Like  a  Capitalist 
and  a  Bank  Director,  he  treats  any  suggestion 
for  relieving  or  mitigating  the  existing  evil,  as 
unnecessary,  and  even  denies  the  existence  of 
any  evils. 

But,  probably,  as  is  often  the  case,  especially 
on  subjects  of  this  nature,  there  is  some  mis- 
understanding of  meaning  between  the  reader 
and  the  writer. 

This  anonymous  writer  seems  to  deny  that 
there  is  any  evil  in  the  want  of  loanable  capital, 
if  that  want  have  been  caused  by  the  drawing 

r2 
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away  of  surplus  capital  to  foreign  countries,  for 
tbe  gain  of  higher  interest  than  can  be  obtained 
in  thia  country. 

That  this  is  the  expressed  meaning  seems  clear 
from  the  following  sentence  : — 

"  Notwithstnnding  the  events  of  the  past  year 
and  the  temporary  pressure  which  England  has 
suffered  under  the  new  competition  for  loanable 
capital,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  no  country 
will  ia  the  end  reap  greater  advantages  from  it 
th&D  England  herself,  who,  of  all  countries  has 
the  greatest  capital  at  command." 

Temporary  pressure  is  an  indefinite  term,  but 
this  article  commences  by  observing  that, — 
"  money  has  Ijeen  dear  beyond  precedent  through- 
out the  year,  1 864,  and  the  average  rate  of  the 
year  exceeded  teoen  per  cent." 

This  is  temporary,  and  so  it  would  be  if  it: 
were  ten  years ;  but  one  year  is  a  long  time  for 
so  high  a  rate  of  interest  in  this  country,  where 
that  is  considered  a  good  trade  which  brings^ 
a  profit  of  10  per  cent. 

But,  if  it  be  meant  that,  an  average  rate  of 
interest  at  7  per  cent,  ia  beneficial  to  the  country, 
that  is  a  new  and  interesting  fact,  and  deserving 
of  something  more  than  the  unsupported  asser- 
tion of  the  writer,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  how- 
ever eminent  in  the  City  of  London  or  in  the 
Cabinet  Council. 
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But,  by  whomsoever  this  assertion  is  made, 
many  will  still  continue  to  think  that,  an  average 
rate  of  interest  exceeding  7  per  cent,  on  twelve 
months  is  a  great  evil,  as  being  very  injurious 
to  the  trade  and  industry  of  this  country,  how- 
ever  beneficial  to  the  owners  of  loanable  capital. 

If  the  falling  off  in  the  productions  of  this 
country  in  the  year  1664,  be  any  measure  of 
the  country's  loss,  then  that  loss  must  have  been 
much  greater  than  any  possible  gains  to  the 
capitalists. 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  that,  there  is  no  remedy 
for  an  evil,  arid  another  thing  to  say  that,  there 
is  no  evil  to  be  remedied. 

But  there  is  no  want  of  loanable  capital.  The 
real  evil  to  be  remedied  is,  the  want  of  the 
medium  for  the  transfer  of  capital. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  add  : — "  But  assuming 
it  to  be  a  disadvantage,  the  question  arises,  is 
it  one  with  which  we  ought  to  attempt  to  deal  if 
we  could,  or  could  if  we  would  ?  We  are  pre- 
pared to  answer  both  questions  in  the  negative.*' 

This  seems  to  be  a  form  of  expression  adopted 
less  for  the  sake  of  the  meaning  than  of  the 
antithesis. 

It,  surely,  cannot  be  the  meaning  that,  we 
ought  not  to  deal  with  a  disadvantage,  if  we  can 
deal  with  it  successfully  ! 
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It  is  clear  that  the  writer  conid  not  deal  with 
it  successfully;  but,  if  he  could,  why  should  he 
not? 

However,  he  has  not  made  the  attempt,  and 
he  is  unable  to  understand  how  the  law  which 
makes  loanable  capital  travel  from  one  country 
to  another,  ''  may  be  modified  or  neutralised." 

It  is  not  desired  to  modify  or  neutralise  that 
law,  but  it  is  desired  to  prevent  the  Bank  of 
England  from  co-operating  with  that  natural 
law  in  a  manner  incompatible  with  the  artificial 
system  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  regard  to  its 
issue  of  paper  money  to  represent  gold  money. 

It  is  not  possible  *  to  modify  or  neutralise  the 
law  which  makes  loanable  capital  travel  from  one 
country  to  another/  and,  if  possible,  it  would  not 
be  desirable. 

But  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  quite  easy  and 
most  desirable,  to  prevent  that  natural  law  from 
being  used  to  drain  away  to  other  countries  the 
money  required  to  be  held  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land for  the  convenience  of  the  trade  and  in- 
dustry of  this  country. 

The  Bank  of  England  ought  not  to  be  looked 
to  as  the  source  of  loanable  capital,  but  the  Bank 
of  England  ought  to  be  the  never-failing  source 
of  money  for  the  transfer  of  loanable  capital. 

To  provide  loanable  capital  is  the  province  of 
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other  banks,  and  with  them,  for  this  purpose, 
the  Bank  of  England,  as  the  Bank  of  Issue, 
never  can  and  never  ought  to  compete. 

The  Joint-Stock  Banks  must  always  possess 
greater  facilities  for  providing  loanable  capital  for 
enterprise  and  industr;|^  than  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, as  the  Bank  of  Issue. 

To  make  great  dividends  for  the  shareholders 
is  the  object  of  the  Joint-Stock  Banks. 

That  is  their  mission. 

They  have,  therefore,  very  properly  sent  their 
capitals  where  they  would  bring  back  the  largest 
letams. 

They  have  sent  their  capitals  to  Egypt,  and 
Turkey,  and  India,  preferring  the  15,  or  18,  or 
20  per  cent.,  there,  to  the  3,  4,  or  5  per  cent,  in 
London. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  been  used  in  like 
maoDer,  for  the  like  purpose,  and  could  not 
help  being  so  used.     But  that  is  not  its  mission. 

The  mission  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  not  to 
afford  facilities  to  enterprise  and  industry,  by 
providing  loanable  capital ;  but  to  afford  facilities 
to  enterprise  and  industry  by  providing  the  cir- 
culating medium  at  all  times  equal  to  the  require- 
ments. 

The  Bank  of  England,  therefore,  ought  not  to 
be  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  private 
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'and  joint-stock  banks*  their  objects  being  quite 
different. 

The  laws  of  trade,  which  propa4y  regalate 
the  latter,  have  no  application  whatever  to  the 
former,  and  it  is  a  total  misapplioation  to  apply 
the  same  reasoning  to  both. 

The  reasoning  which  may  be  qaite  correct 
when  applied  to  the  one,  is  quite  wrong  when 
applied  to  the  other. 

If  so,  it  follows  that,  the  Bank  of  England 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  course  of  the  natural 
law,  which  serves  a  general  purpose,  and  made 
subject  to  an  artificial  law  to  serve  a  special 
purpose. 

The  private  and  joint-stock  banks  were  esta- 
blished for  the  general  purpose  of  trade  profit,  and 
need  only  to  fellow  the  natural  course  of  trade. 
There  is  nothing  artificial  about  these  banks.  The 
whole  system  is  open,  plain,  and  straightforward, 
consistent  with  the  natural  course  of  trade.  The 
object  is  to  bring  together  loanable  capital,  and 
to  deal  with  it  in  the  manner  most  profitable  to 
the  owners. 

This  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  object,  but  such 
is  not,  or  ought  not  to  be,  the  object  of  the  Bank 
of  England. 

The  Bank  of  England  is,  or  ought  to  be,  es- 
tablished for  the  one  object  only  of  serving  the 
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interests  of  the  country,  by  affording  all  possible 
facilities  to  its  trade  and  industry. 

Everything  about  the  Bank  of  England  is 
artificial.  Even  its  capital  is  artificial.  Its  con- 
stitution is  artificial.  Its  system  is  artificial. 
Its  very  material  is  artificial. 

The  non-natural  and  the  natural  are  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  antagonism. 

The  private  and  joint-stock  banks  are  con- 
stantly working  in  combination  against  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  this  combination  is  powerful 
enough  to  weaken  the  Bank  of  England  and  to 
render  it  powerless  for  its  most  important  duties. 

This  combination,  at  its  pleasure,  drains  the 
Issue  Department  of  the  Bank  of  England  of  its 
reserve  of  gold,  and  the  Banking  Department  of 
its  reserve  of  notes ;  and  the  Issue  Department 
costs  the  country,  as  already  shown,  in  direct  loss, 
by  locking  up  capital,  upwards  of  a  million  and 
a  half,  sterling,  a  year,  which  is  a  sheer  loss, 
without  the  smallest  benefit. 

The  Bank  of  England  is,  therefore,  made  to 
co-operate  with  the  capitalists,  against  the  trade 
and  industry  of  the  country,  not  only  by  making 
the  Bank  helpless  at  the  times  when  help  is  most 
in  need,  but  by  making  it,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
made,  active  in  aggravating  and  prolonging  those 
times  of  distress  at  home. 
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If  the  Bank  of  England  cannot  be  made  to 
help  the  distrero  at  those  times,  it  can,  at  least, 
be  made  to  prevent  itself  from  being  used  so  as 
to  aggravate  the  distress. 

There  never  was  a  money-panic  which  did  not 
originate  in  fear  for  the  want  of  the  bank-notes, 
and  when  that  fear  was  removed  the  panic  always 
ceased. 

And  what  was  the  cause  of  that  fear,  but  the 
drain  of  notes  for  hoarding,  or  for  getting  at  the 
gold? 

If  the  supply  of  Bank  of  England  Notes  had 
been  ample,  there  would  have  been  no  fear  on 
that  ground,  and  no  hoarding. 

If  the  Bank  of  England,  with  an  ample  and 
independent  capital  of  its  own,  had  come  into 
competition  with  the  capitalists  in  the  general 
market  for  gold,  by  selling  2  or  3  millions  of 
Government  Stock,  and  investing  the  produce  in 
gold,  at  the  same  time  discounting  freely  at  4 
per  cent.,  there  never  would  have  been  a  money- 
panic.  Or,  if  the  occasion  had  required  repeti- 
tions of  that  operation,  the  drain  of  gold  must 
have  ceased  under  such  repeated  operations,  as 
no  longer  profitable  to  the  exporters.  Or,  if 
stronger  measures  were  required,  the  Bank  of 
England  might  have  sold  Government  Stock, 
cancelled  the  notes,  and  refused  to  discount. 
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If  the  Bank  be  desirous  of  reducing  its  note 
circulation,  that  can  be  effected  in  two  ways ; — 
either  by  selling  part  of  its  Government  Stock, 
and  cancelling  the  notes  received  in  payment; 
or  by  diminishing  its  discounts.  The  first  would 
occasion  a  loss  to  the  Bank ;  the  second  would 
impose  a  greater  loss  upon  Trade. 

But  here  would  be  no  danger,  rior  even  the 
apprehension  of  danger,  to  the  Bank  of  England ; 
and  the  Bank  could  always  exercise  its  own  dis- 
cretion as  to  discounting  within  and  up  to  the 
maarimum  of  4  per  cent. 

And  why  should  not  the  Bank  of  England,  to 
this  extent,  be  entrusted  with  the  discretionary 
powers  of  other  Banks,  under  the  discretion  of 
honourable,  experienced,  and  impartial  men  of 
business,  whose  duty  would  be  so  clear  and 
simple  that,  ordinary  intelligence  would  suflBce 
for  its  due  performance  ? 

This  is  a  question  not  to  be  answered  by  sneer- 
ing sarcasms  and  well-turned  sentences  on  general 
principles,  which  have  no  application  to  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Here  is  nothing  advanced  inconsistent  with 
general  principles,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
is  confirmed  by  all  that  is  known  from  experience. 

Cheap  loans  are  not  dependent  on  the  rate  of 
interest,  but  on  the  supply  of  loanable  capital 
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aad  the  demand  for  it,  and  these  govern  the 
rate  of  interest. 

Cheap  loans,  tlierefore,  are  dependent  on  the 
productive  powers  of  the  country,  and  it  Ehoidd 
be  the  first  dutj  of  every  country  to  encourage 
those  productive  powers  by  meeting  tlie  require- 
ments for  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country. 

This  is  only  to  be  done  by  giving  perfect  free- 
dom to  labour,  and  every  possible  facility  for  its 
free  exercise,  by  relieving  it  from  every  kind  of 
imposition,  direct  and  indirect,  by  not  taxing  its 
produce  until  the  profits  have  been  realised,  and 
by  providiDg,  at  all  times,  easy  means  for  the  em- 
ployment and  remuoeratiou  of  labor. 

It  is  manifest  that,  all  deductions  from  the 
wages  of  labor,  by  taxes  or  otherwise,  are  in- 
fringements upon  the  freedom  of  labor,  imped- 
ing its  productive  power,  and  thereby  imposing 
a  loss  on  the  whole  community. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  first  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  perfect  freedom  to  labor,  by  re- 
lieving the  laborers  from  alt  taxes,  direct  or  in- 
direct, on  their  own  labor,  and  to  aSbrd  eveiy 
possible  facility  for  the  employment  and  remu- 
neration of  the  laborers. 

A  rateable  house-tax  and  a  proportionate  tax 
on  lodgers  would  be  a  sufficient  return  for  the 
protection  to  the  person  afforded  by  the  State, 
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and  this  would  be  in  the  nature  of  an  equal 
personal  tax  on  the  whole  people. 

In  this  view  of  the  question,  no  words  can  be 
necessary  to  impress  the  importance  of  having  a 
National  Bank,  established  and  conducted  on 
SQch  principles  as  will,  at  all  times  and  on  all 
occasions,  support  the  credit  of  the  country,  by 
giving  all  possible  facilities  to  the  employment  of 
capital,  for  the  benefit  of  trade  and  industry,  by 
keeping  down  the  rate  of  interest  and  discount 
at  the  lowest  possible  level. 

This  object  has  been  seen  from  the  earliest 
times,  though  clouded  by  ignorance  and  bigotry 
in  the  dark  ages  of  monkish  superstition.  So 
early  as  the  year  1342,  King  Edward  the  Third 
cansed  a  statute  to  be  passed,  ''  prohibiting  usury 
or  interest  for  money,  as  being  the  bane  of  com- 
merce ;''  and  in  all  subsequent  reigns  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  has  been  continually  lowered  and 
a  maximum  fixed,  until  it  was  abolished  in  the 
present  reign. 

Sir  Josiah  Child,  in  his  "  Discourse  on  Trade," 
remarks  that,  "  the  lowering  of  interest  enables 
merchants  to  increase  foreign  trade,  whereby 
home  manufacturers  and  artificers  will  be  in- 
creased, as  also  our  stock  of  other  useful  people, 
and  the  poor  will  be  employed." 

This  is  true,  but    in  the   same  '  Discourse ' 
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are  opinions,  in  these  days,  quite  inexplicable, 
and  though  curious,  as  showing  the  sentiments 
of  one  of  the  earliest  public  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  circulation  of  capital  through  the 
medium  of  Banks,  yet  show  how  httle  the  true 
object  of  banking  was  at  that  time  understood, 
even  by  the  most  eminent  banker  of  the  day. 

Sir  Josiah  Child,  in  various  parts  of  his  book, 
inveighs  against  what  he  calls  the  "  innovated 
practice  of  hankering,  which  obstructs  circula- 
tion, advances  usury,  and  renders  it  so  easy  that, 
most  men,  as  they  cau  make  a  sum  of  tifty  or 
one  hundred  pounds,  send  it  to  the  goldsmiths, 
which,  while  it  lasts,  doth  and  will  occasion  that 
fatal  pressing  necessity  for  money  so  visible 
throughout  the  whole  kingdotg,  both  to  prince 
and  people." 

But,  this  reasoning  of  Sir  Josiah  Child,  though 
DOW  quite  out  of  date,  may  have  been  the  main 
ground  of  his  eminent  success  as  a  Banker,  and 
bis  practice  of  cautious  security,  continued  by 
bis  successors,  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
the  extension  and  maintenance  of  the  great  Bank- 
ing House  of  Child  &,  Co.,  which,  through  alt 
the  mutations  of  its  long  and  eventful  time,  re- 
mains, at  the  present  day,  unchanged,  the  oldest, 
the  firmest,  and  the  greatest  private  BaDking 
House  in  the  world.    His  remark  on  the  "  lower- 
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ing  of  interest "  is  a  great  truth,  and  must  be  so 
for  all  time,  especially  for  this  country,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  Rothschild  when  he  said : — 
"  Cheap  money  and*Free  Trade  only  are  wanted 
to  make  England  the  centre  for  the  trade  of  the 
world/' 

This  is  the  great  result  to  be  expected  from 
the  Bank  of  England,  established  on  the  basis 
and  conducted  on  the  principles  here  proposed, 
for  the  Organisation  op  Credit  in  England. 

The  same  principle,  if  applicable  to  England, 
should  be  equally  applicable  to  Ireland. 

But,  as  regards  Scotland,  the  case  may  be,  in 
some  respects,  different.  The  experience  of  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  has  prejudiced  the 
People  of  Scotland  in  favor  of  their  own  system 
of  banking,  and  the  success  of  that  system,  through 
so  long  a  period  of  trial,  may  be  urged  as  a  strong 
argument  against  a  change. 

But  the  proposed  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  so  far  as  making  its 
notes  a  legal  tender  in  Scotland,  would  afford 
great  additional  strength  to  all  the  Scotch  Banks. 

The  Scotch  Banks  issue  their  own  notes,  of 
the  value  of  £1  and  upwards,  and  the  currency 
of  Scotland  consists  almost  entirely  of  paper- 
money,  gold  being  regarded  there  as  incon- 
venient and  expensive,  and  Scotch-notes,  though 
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not  a  legal  tender,  are  as  readily  received  in  Scot- 
land as  Bank  of  England  notes  are  in  England. 

The  paper-money  issued  by  the  Scotch  Banks 
amounts  to  rather  more  thaif  four  millions,  ster- 
ling, against  which  they  hold  rather  more  than 
half  that  amount  in  specie. 

In  no  case  have  the  Scotch  Banks,  properly 
80  called,  failed  to  discharge  their  liabilities.* 

According  to  a  Parliamentary  Return,  made 
up  to  the  1st  of  June,  1864,  there  were  then  in 
England  and  Wales, — ^besides  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land with  its  11  branches, — 140  Private  Banks 
of  Issue  with  208  branches;  61  Joint-Stock 
Banks  of  Issue  with  441  branches;  138  Private 
Banks,  not  of  Issue,  with  64  branches;  and 
56  Joint-Stock  Banks,  not  of  Issue,  with  303 
branches,  besides  four  branches  in  Scotland,  a 
branch  in  Ireland,  and  14  branches  abroad. 

For  Ireland  the  Return  gives  6  Joint-Stock 
Banks  of  Issue  with  191  branches;  4  Joint- 
Stock  Banks,  not  of  Issue,  with  6  branches,  and 
4  Private  Banks,  not  of  Issue. 

For  Scotland  13  Joint-Stock  Banks,  all  of 
Issue,  and  having  594  branches. 


•  The  Western  Bank  of  Scotland  was  not  conducted  on 
the  principles  of  Scotch  banking.  But  that  bank,  though  it 
&iled  totally,  ultimately  discharged  its  liabilitiea  in  full. 
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In  England  and  Wales  the  amount  of  notes 
issued  lately  averaged  about         £28,000,000 
In  Ireland,  upwards  of  6,000,000 

In  Scotland,  upwards  of  4,000,000 


Total  £38,000,000 


Thus,  the  average  issue  of  Notes  in  Great 
Britain  was  upwards  of  £32,000,000,  and  the 
total  average  issue  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
upwards  of  £38,000,000,  and  is  now  about 
£40,000,000 ;  the  gold  and  silver  money  in  cir- 
culation and  kept  in  reserve  by  the  banks,  being 
about  three  times  that  amount,  or  £120,000,000.* 

The  total  amount  of  specie  held  by  the  Banks 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  ordinary  times,  is 
about  £20,000,000  ;  of  which  amount  the  Bank 
of  England  holds,  on  the  average,  14^  miUions  ; 
the  Irish  Banks  rather  more  than  2^  millions ; 
the  Scotch  Banks  rather  less  than  2^  millions. 

The  deposits  in  the  Banks  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  estimated  to  amount,  on  the  average, 
to  about  £400,000,000 ;  but  this  appears  to  be 
a  high  estimate. 

Any  further  interference  with  the  system  of 
Banking  in  Scotland,  which  has  so  long  and  well 
fulfilled  its   object,  seems   to   be   uncalled  for. 

*  This  is  an  uncertain  estimate. 

S 
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This  system,  which  has  more  recently  been  car- 
ried out  with  such  extraordinary  success  by  the 
Joint-Stock  Banks,  must  become  more  prevalent, 
because  it  is  formed  to  consult  the  convenience 
and  welfare  of  the  community,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  this  system  will  be  more  closely 
followed  than  it  now  is  by  all  the  Joint-Stock 
Banks. 

The  practice  of  collecting  together  the  unem- 
ployed savings  of  the  country,  by  allowing  in- 
terest on  the  sums  brought  into  a  current  account, 
thereby  making,  out  of  that  which  was  lying  idle 
and  unprofitable,  active  capital  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  industry,  is  a  scheme  so  simple 
and  so  manifestly  for  the  benefit  of  the  contri- 
butors and  the  community  as  to  be  worthy  of  all 
encouragement. 

The  Scotch  system  most  effectually  encourages 
this  practice  by  collecting  small  as  well  as  large 
sums,  and  allowing  a  larger  share  of  the  profits 
to  the  contributors. 

The  Joint-Stock  Companies  adopt  this  system 
for  the  purpose  of  collection,  and  then  divide  the 
whole  of  the  profits  among  the  shareholders. 

Other  Banking  Companies  will  arise  for  divi- 
ding the  whole  of  the  profits  among  the  contri- 
butors, when  it  is  more  generally  known  that,  out 
of  their  capital  these  Companies  are  dividing  up- 
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wards  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  addition  to 
the  profits  on  their  own  subscribed  capital. 

It  will  be  one  of  the  many  astonishments  which 
we  have  prepared  for  posterity,  that  our  Legisla- 
ture,  by  fanciful  and  absurd  laws,  has  been  for  so 
many  years  throwing  every  possible  impediment 
in  the  way  of  these  Associations,  formed  for  the 
good  of  the  community,  and  that,  after  our  long 
experience,  the  Legislature  is  still  clinging  to 
some  remnants  of  the  old  absurdities. 

The  savings  of  a  nation  form  the  only  portion 
of  its  capital  properly  available  for  the  resources 
of  a  State.  The  annual  savings  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  estimated  at  130  millions  sterling. 
The  millions  of  money  shut  up  in  strong  boxes 
and  hid  in  holes  and  corners  by  small  farmers, 
traders,  and  humble  artisans,  is  so  much  money 
lost  to  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country. 

Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  what  these 
small  sweepings  in  the  mass  would  amount  to, 
from  the  spare  money  of  the  humble  classes  now 
deposited  in  the  Savings-banks,  though  this  is  but 
a  poor  contrivance  at  the  best,  and  only  a  little 
better  than  none  at  all. 

In  Jaimary,  1865, these  small  sweepings  amoun- 
ted to  £43,615,000. 

The  Government  plays  with  this  money,  and 
the   Public    pays   for  the   losing   game.      The 

s2 
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Government  has  no  good  right  to  do  so.  All 
these  Government  contrivances  for  dealing  with 
the  savings  of  the  People,  under  the  pretence  of 
helping  them,  are  mean  and  shifty ;  and  if  only 
justice  were  done  to  the  People,  they  would  do 
much  better  for  themselves  than  any  Government 
can  do  for  them.  All  that  they  require  is, — a 
voice  in  the  representation,  and  to  be  let  alone  to 
manage  their  own  affairs.  They  would  not  then 
be  taxed  in  their  own  labor,  because  then  aJl 
taxes  would  be  direct.  It  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  they  would  submit  to  the  injustice  of 
indirect  taxation  on  any  of  the  necessaries  or  con- 
veniences of  civilized  life  if  they  could  choose 
their  own  representatives ;  or  to  suppose  that  they 
will  get  rid  of  that  injustice  until  they  do  choose 
their  own  representatives. 

It  is  not  now  considered  safe  to  trust  the  unre- 
presented working-classes  with  that  liberty  of 
choice,  and  it  never  will  be  considered  safe,  as 
long  as  so  to  exercise  it  is  considered  wrong. 
But,  however  that  may  be,  it  would  be  wise  in 
the  mean  time  to  govern  the  country  as  it  must 
and  would  be  governed  if  that  liberty  of  choice 
now  existed,  and  all  the  people  were  well  educated 
and  intelligent. 

Adam  Smith,  whom  the  experience  of  a  century 
has  proved  to  be  a  safe  authority  on  other  ques- 
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tions,  has  said  on  this  question  : — "  The  pro- 
perty which  every  man  has  in  his  own  labor,  as 
it  is  the  original  foundation  of  all  other  property, 
80  it  is  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable.  The 
patrimony  of  a  poor  man  lies  in  the  strength  and 
dexterity  of  his  hands,  and  to  hinder  him  from 
employing  this  strength  and  dexterity  in  what 
manner  he  thinks  proper,  without  injury  to  his 
neighbor,  is  a  plain  violation  of  the  most  sa- 
cred property.  As  it  hinders  one  from  working 
at  what  he  thinks  proper,  so  it  hinders  the 
others  from  employing  whom  they  may  think 
proper." 

But  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  Letter  to  the 
Electors  of  Westminster,*  says  : — "  I  prefer  a 
mixed  system  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation  to 
either  alone.  If  the  attempt  were  made  to  raise, 
exclusively  by  direct  taxation,  so  large  a  revenue 
88  ours  would  still  be,  after  all  due  retrenchment, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  taxes,  in  themselves  just, 
which,  under  a  strong  pecuniary  temptation, 
would  not  be  successfully  evaded.  The  evasions 
of  the  income-tax  are  already  a  disgrace  to  the 
national  morality.  I  would  in  no  case  tax  any  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  but  if  even  a  working  man 
expends  in  luxuries  for  himself — and  especially 
stimulants — what  is  requu-ed  by  the  necessities 

•  '  The  Times/  2l8t  April,  1865. 
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of  his  family,  I  think  it  perfectly  just  that  he 
should  be  taxed  on  such  expenditure." 

If  these  words  should  be  seen  in  the  light  of 
a  few  years  hence,  many  may  then  think  of  them 
as  some  do  now.  Many  may  then  see,  as  some 
do  now,  that  a  direct  tax  on  the  yearly  value  ci 
lands  tenements  and  hereditaments,  money  in  the 
Funds,  and  other  realised  property,  is  more  ju8t» 
less  expensive  to  collect,  and  less  liable  to  be 
evaded  than  any  indirect  tax. 

There  is  no  disgrace  in  evading  the  Income 
Tax  or  any  other  tax.  The  disgrace,  if  any,  is 
in  the  manner  of  the  evasion,  not  in  the  fact  of 
the  evasion.  There  is  great  disgrace  in  evading 
a  tax  by  false  statements,  but  quite  as  much  dis- 
grace to  the  Government  in  imposing  a  tax  liable 
to  be  80  evaded.  This  applies  with  peculiar 
force  to  the  Income  Tax,  which  is  well  calculated 
to  undermine  the  national  morality,  and  is  the 
more  intolerable  and  the  less  excusable,  being 
wholly  unnecessary,  a  tax  on  the  annual  value  of 
realised  property,  which  is  open  to  valuation,  not 
being  subject  to  that  objection. 

With  regard  to  the  tax  on  luxuries,  many 
may  then  ask,  as  some  do  now,  what  is  the  rule 
by  which  to  distinguish  the  necessaries  from  the 
luxuries  for  taxation ;    why  '*  luxuries  "  should 

taxed, — "  especially  stimulants," — and  who 
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is  to  determine  what  is  required  by  the  neces- 
sities of  the  working-man's  family?  Or,  what 
are  necessaries^  and  what  are  luxuries?  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan  says, — Salt  is  a  luxury! 
Some  years  hence  many,  for  curiosity,  may 
wish  to  know  how  Mr.  Mill,  himself,  would  have 
answered  these  questions.  He  has  not  said  why 
he  thinks  it  perfectly  just  that  the  working-man, 
or  any  man,  should  be  taxed  on  such  expendi- 
ture. But  that  is  a  tax  on  his  own  labor,  and 
there  Adam  is  directly  against  John. 

But,  as  that  universal  Public  Preceptor  in 
Philosophy,  Politics,  and  Polite  Literature,  '  The 
Saturday,'  has  profoundly  remarked,  "  The  truth 
of  a  true  doctrine  is  shown  by  experience  to  be 
its  most  effective  sanction,  and  the  interest  which 
people  have  in  believing  what  is  true  will  be 
found  to  form  the  best  security  for  their  believ- 
ing it — a  security  far  better  in  every  way  than 
the  establishment  of  any  organisation  whatever."* 

But,  how  to  overcome  the  little  difficulty  of 
obtaining  by  experience  "  the  truth  of  a  true 
doctrine,"  without  trying  it,  or  without  "  the 
establishment  of  any  organisation  whatever," 
still  remains  to  be  shown. 

If  the  large  sum  of  money  now  collected  to- 
gether  by  the  savings  of  the  working-classes, 

•  '  The  Saturday  Eeyiew,'  April  15, 1866. 
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and  taken  under  the  protection  of  paternal  Go- 
vernment at  a  loss,  which  the  People  pay,  might 
be  more  usefully  and  with  equal  safety  applied 
for  the  benefit  of  all  parties,  when  lent  out  in 
the  form  of  discounts  and  other  commercial  ad- 
vances for  giving  additional  employment  to  the 
working-classes,  additional  wealth  to  Ihe  trading 
community,  and  additional  resources  to  the  State, 
it  seems  desirable  that  we  should  have  the  bene- 
fit of  experience,  by  the  experiment  of  an  orga-' 
nised  establishment  for  the  purpose. 

What  length  of  experience  is  required  to  make 
the  truth  of  a  true  doctrine  its  most  eflFective 
sanction  ? 

If  twenty  years  be  the  required  length  of  ex- 
perience, then,  indeed,  is  the  truth  of  a  true  doc- 
trine most  effectively  sanctioned  in  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1844,  and  the  interest  which 
Bank  Directors,  Bank  Stock  Proprietors,  and 
large  Capitalists  have  in  believing  that  doctrine 
to  be  true,  forms  the  best  security  for  their  be- 
lieving it. 

For  a  great  many  more  than  twenty  years, 
experience  of  the  truth  of  a  true  doctrine  was 
most  effectively  sanctioned  in  the  Com  Laws, 
and  the  interest  which  Landlords  and  Farmers 
had  in  believing  that  doctrine  to  be  true,  formed 
best  security  for  their  believing  it. 
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And  80,  for  a  still  greater  number  of  years, 
before  the  year  1832, — experience  of  the  truth 
of  a  true  doctrine  was  most  effectively  sanctioned 
in  the  laws  regulating  the  Elective  Franchise  in 
this  country,  and  the  interest  which  the  Lords 
and  Squires  in  the  Counties  and  the  Borough- 
mongers  in  the  Boroughs  had  in  believing  that 
doctrine  to  be  true,  formed  the  best  security  for 
their  believing  it. 

The  truth  of  a  true  doctrine  is  shown  by  ex- 
perience to  be  its  most  effective  sanction,  but 
the  interest  which  people  have  in  believing  what 
is  true  is  not  "  found  to  form  the  best  security  for 
their  believing  it  \'  for  Landlords  and  Farmers, 
Lords,  Squires,  and  Borough-mongers,  have  found 
that,  what  they  once  believed  to  be  true  doctrine, 
yfBA  false  doctrine. 

They  were  a  long  time  in  making  that  dis- 
covery, but  they  found  it  out  at  last,  and  Bank 
Directors  and  Capitalists  will  make  the  same 
sort  of  discovery  about  the  true  principle  of 
Banking  and  Currency,  though  they  may  be  a 
long  time  about  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  this  specimen  of  the  pre- 
tentious  sort  of  reasoning,  in  which  '  I%e  Satur- 
day '  so  frequently  indulges,  may  have  a  useful 
effect  in  guarding  its  readers  from  being  led 
away  by  nonsense,  disguised  to  look  like  sense. 
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Banking,  condacted  by  brge  and  pdwerfnl 
associations  of  capitalists,  great  and  small,  is  the 
agency  through  which  the  distribution  of  capitai 
is  effected ;  and  this  is  just  the  agency  which  the 
Legislature  has  so  long  prevented  firom  comiiig 
into  action,  and  now  only  partially  permits. 

Perfect  freedom  of  legitimate  action  must  soon 
prevail,  and  then  Joint  Stock  Banking  Com- 
panies and  other  Financial  Associations  will  be 
largely  extended,  and  conducted  on  a  broader 
and  more  liberal  principle  than  at  present. 

It  is  also  equally  clear  that  most  of  the  ex- 
isting private  Banks  will  merge  into  these  larger 
Banking  Associations.  A  few  of  the  old  and 
well  established  Private  Banking  Houses  in  the 
Metropolis,  Child  &  Co.,  Coutts  &  Co.,  Drum- 
mond  &  Co.,  and  Hoare  &  Co.,  will  still  main- 
tain their  high  and  honorable  position,  as  Esta- 
blishments which,  for  their  peculiar  usefulness, 
no  Joint-Stock  Banking  Companies  can  replace. 

To  the  class  of  depositors  which  chiefly  main- 
tain these  large  private  Banking  Establishments, 
the  temptation  of  interest  on  their  deposits  will 
never  be  so  strong  for  withdrawing  their  ac- 
counts, as  will  be  the  accommodation  of  tem- 
porary advance,  for  continuing  to  keep  them 
where  they  are.  Private  Banks  will  be  more 
ready  than  Joint-Stock  Banks  to  make  advances 
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to  their  customers ;  and  their  customers,  chiefly 
land-owners  and  professional  men,  will  find  it 
suit  them  better  to  make  their  applications  for 
such  accommodations  before  the  few  familiar 
faces  in  the  Bank  Parlour,  than  before  the  Board 
of  Directors  in  the  Board  Room. 

The  few  old  established  Banking  Houses  in 
the  Metropolis  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
leviathans,  but,  with  a  few  such  exceptions  as 
these  in  the  metropolis,  all  the  Private  Provincial 
Banks  in  Towns  and  Country  will  assuredly  be 
swallowed  up. 

This  must  have  been  seen  by  Adam  Smith, 
who  remarks  in  his  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  that, 
"  though  the  principles  of  the  banking  trade 
may  appear  somewhat  abstruse,  the  practice  is 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  strict  rules.  To 
depart  upon  any  occasion  from  these  rules,  in 
consequence  of  some  flattering  speculation  of 
extraordinary  gain,  is  almost  always  extremely 
dangerous,  and  frequently  fatal  to  the  banking 
company  which  attempts  it.  But  the  constitu- 
tion of  joint-stock  companies  renders  them  in 
general  more  tenacious  of  established  rules  than 
any  private  copartnery.  Such  companies,  there- 
fore, seem,  extremely  well  fitted  for  this  trade. 
The  principal  banking  companies  in  Europe, 
accordingly,  are  joint-stock  companies,  many  of 
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which  manage  their  trade  very  saocessfally  with- 
out any  exclusive  privilege.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land has  no  other  exclusive  privilege,  except  that 
no  other  banking  company  in  England  shall  con- 
sist of  more  than  six  persons.  The  two  banks 
of  Edinburgh  are  joint-stock  Companies  without 
any  exclusive  privilege."* 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  and  very  dis- 
creditable to  the  intelligence  of  this  country  that, 
with  such  an  authority,  since  confirmed  by  so 
many  eminent  authorities,  in  favour  of  a  prin- 
ciple so  clearly  and  generally  recognised,  it 
should  have  taken  above  a  century  to  establish 
joint-stock  banking  in  England. 

But  this  remarkable  fact  is  explained  by  a 
clause  which  the  proprietors  of  Bank  Stock  got 
inserted  into  a  Statute  of  Gth  Anne,  which 
enacted,  "that  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  body  politic  or  cor- 
porate, united  or  to  be  united,  other  than  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
or  for  other  persons  whatsoever,  united  or  to  be 
united,  in  covenants  or  partnerships,  exceeding 
the  number  of  six  persons,  in  this  part  of  Great 
Britain,  called  England,  tb  borrow,  owe,  or  take 
up,  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  in  their  bills  or 

•  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  vol.  3.  pago  146.  9th  Edition. 
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notes  payable  on  demand,  or  at  any  less  time 
than  six  months  from  the  borrowing  thereof." 

This  clause  was  intended  to  be,  and,  for  more 
than  a  century,  has  been,  a  bar  to  joint-stock 
banking  in  England,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 

In  the  year,  1826,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed,  permitting  Copartnerships,  for  banking 
purposes,  throughout  England,  "  except  in  Lon- 
don and  within  a  distance  of  sixty-five  miles 
thereof."  But  this  did  not  remove  the  bar  to 
joint-stock  banks  in  London,  or  within  sixty- 
five  miles  thereof,  and  the  bar  might  have  been 
still  standing,  but  for  the  common  sense  of  Mr. 
James  William  Gilbart,  then,  or  lately,  a  Clerk 
in  a  London  Banking-house,  who  discovered 
that,  this  clause  in  the  Statute  of  Anne,  only 
interdicted  the  establishment  of  joint-stock  banks 
of  iasue,  and  did  not  apply  to  banks  of  deposit. 

The  fact  that  this  discovery  should  have  re- 
mained undiscovered  for  more  than  a  century  is 
hardly  less  surprising  than  that  such  a  clause 
should  have  passed  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
is  another  instance  of  short-sighted  ignorance 
very  discreditable  to  the  intelligence  of  this 
country.* 

•  A  more  full  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Lon- 
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Mr.  Gilburt's  oonstniotioii  id  the  duue  in  the 
Act  of  Anne  being  foond  to  be  inoontrovertiUei, 
the  Act,  3  &  4  William  IV.  cap.  98;  waa  paaaed, 
and  declared  as  follows :  — 

"  And  whereas  donbts  have  arisen  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  said  Acts,  (the  Company's 
Charter  Act  and  the  Act  of  Anne)  and  as  to  the 
extent  of  snch  exclusive  privilege,  and  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  all  such  doubts  should  be  removed : 
be  it  therefore  declared  and  enacted.  That  any 
body,  politic  or  corporate,  or  society,  or  com- 
pany or  partnership,  although  consisting  of  more 
than  six  persons,  may  carry  on  the  trade  or 
business  of  banking  in  London,  or  within  sixty- 
five  miles  thereof,  provided  that  such  body,  poli- 
tic or  corporate,  or  society,  or  company,  or  pa|^ 
nership,  do  not  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  in 
£ngland  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  on  their 
bills  or  notes  payable  on  demand,  or  at  any  less 
time  than  six  months  from  the  borrowing  there- 
of, during  the  continuance  of  the  privileges 
granted  to  the  said  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Bank  of  England." 

don  and  Westminster  Bank,  and  of  Joint-Stock  Banks  gene* 
rally,  will  be  found  in  a  chapter  entitled,  **  The  London  and 
Westminster  Bank,"  in  a  very  interesting  and  clever  little 
volume,  well  deserving  the  attention  of  all  who  take  anj 
interest  in  these  subjects,  called  "  Stones  of  Banks  and 

rs,"  by  Mr.  Frederick  Martin ;  published  by  Mao- 

Sl  Co.,  1805. 
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Immediately  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  in 
May,  1833,  a  prospectus  was  issued  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank ; 
and,  after  much  secret  and  open  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  private 
bankers,  this  joint-stock  Bank  commenced  busi- 
ness in  Throgmorton  Street,  on  the  10th  of 
March,  1834. 

But  the  victory  was  not  yet  complete.  The 
Directors  of  the  London  and  Westminster  applied 
to  the  Ck)mmittee  of  private  Bankers  for  admission 
to  the  Clearing  House.  This  was  refused.  The 
Directors  also  applied  for  permission  to  have  a 
drawing  Account  at  the  Bank  of  England.  This 
was  refused.  Every  opposition  which  ingenuity 
could  discover  was  directed  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  the  private  Bankers  against  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank.  But  its  march  of  pro- 
sperity was  not  to  be  stopped,  and  in  the  year 
1854,  after  twenty  years  of  progressive  advance 
in  the  yearly  dividends,  and  an  extra  bonus  of 
£80,000  to  the  fortunate  share-holders  of  the 
London  and  Westminster,  all  opposition  was 
broken  down  and  the  victory  of  freedom  over 
monopoly  in  banking  was  complete. 

In  the  mean  time  many  other  joint-stock  banks 
had  sprung  up,  and  their  career  of  unclouded 
prosperity  is  the  best  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
the  principle. 
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On  the  Ist  of  January,  1864,  the  nine  greatest 
joint-stock  banks  of  the  Metropolis  showed  in 
the  aggregate, 

"  Paid  up  Capital,  £4,615,695;" 

"  Reserve  Fund,  £1,049,982 ;" 

"  Deposits,  £67,877,556." 

Since  that  time,  some  millions  of  deposits 
have  been  added  to  the  London  and  Westmin* 
ster  by  amalgamation  with  the  House  of  Jones 
Loyd  &  Co.,  the  largest  private  banking-house 
in  the  City  of  London,  and  the  most  inveterate 
of  all  the  enemies  of  the  joint  stock  banking 
principle. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Samuel  Jones  Loyd,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
the  Bank  Charter  Act,  condemned  the  joint- 
stock  system  as  quite  inapplicable  to  banking. 
He  said,  on  that  occasion ; — "  I  think,  joint- 
stock  banks  are  deficient  in  everything  requisite 
for  the  conduct  of  banking  business,  except  ex- 
tended responsibility." 

This  opinion  is  quoted  with  approbation  by 
Mr.  McCuUoch, .  in  his  Commercial  Dictionary^ 
80  late  as  1859.  And  yet,  in  the  year,  1865, 
the  great  private  banking  firm,  of  which  Mr. 
Samuel  Jones  Loyd,  (Lord  Overstone),  was  for 
so  many  years  the  head,  merged  into  the  London 
and  Westminster  Joint-Stock  Bank ! 
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So  much  for  high  authorities,  and  to  show 
how  little  these  are  worth  when  opposed  to  that 
great  principle  of  freedom  of  human  action, 
which  aU  human  beings  claim  within  certain 
limits,  although,  in  defining  those  limits,  no  hu- 
man beings  ever  have  agreed,  or  ever  will  agree. 

But,  this  instance  of  failure  in  foresight,  in 
the  case  of  a  man  so  eminently  successful  in  his 
worldly  cai*eer  as  Lord  Overstone,  naturally  leads 
to  the  remark  that,  being  proved  to  have  been 
so  short-sighted,  in  a  question  on  which  he  was 
supposed  to  have  possessed  opportunities  more 
than  most  men  for  a  long  and  clear  sight,  his 
weight,  as  an  authority  in  favour  of  the  existing 
Bank  Charter  Act,  is  much  shaken.  But,  after 
all  the  experience  of  the  longest  sighted  man, 
we  find  that.  Public  Opinion,  sooner  or  later, 
comes  nearest  to  the  truth ;  and  when  Public 
Opinion  is  expressed,  the  repeal  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1844  will  be  another  step  gained 
in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

In  the  case  of  the  joint-stock  banks,  the  want 
of  foresight  in  those  who  opposed  them,  (assum- 
ing their  opposition  to  be  honest,  which  is 
assuming  a  great  deal,)  is  the  more  remarkable, 
the  advantages  being  so  simply  manifest.  Take, 
for  eicample,  the  case  of  the  London  &  West- 
minster joint-stock  bank.     Here  is  a  paid  up 
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capital  of  £1,000.000,  with  1,730  shareholder. 
All  these  share-holders  are  its  customers.  They 
have  not  only  subscribed  the  capital  for  carrying 
on  the  business,  but  they  have  intrusted  all  their 
money  to  its  keeping,  and  from  it  they  get  all 
their  loans  and  discounts. 

Thus  they  help  to  make  the  business,  and 
they  share  in  the  profit  of  that  business.  They 
not  only  get  from  it  the  usual  interest  on  their 
deposits, — and  those  deposits,  as  already  shown, 
amounted  to  £15,6:50,000,  on  the  1st  January, 
1804,  and  are  now  much  more, — but  they  get 
the  usual  advant^esof  credit  accommodatioD,  and 
they  share  in  the  profits  of  this  greatly  extended 
form  of  business. 

The  liability  of  each  shareholder  is  limited  to 
the  amount  of  his  subscribed  capital,  but  the 
Public  have  the  security  of  1,730  shareholders  to 
the  amount  of  their  subscribed  capital,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  assets  of  the  bank.  Surely,  this  is 
better  security  to  the  Public,  than  a  pnvate  bauk 
of  five  or  six  partners,  without  any  evidence  that 
they  possess  amongst  them  £100  of  their  own 
capital. 

On  what  gound  Lord  Overstone  gave  liis 
opinion  that,  "joint-stock  bonks  are  deficient 
in  everything  requisite  for  the  conduct  of  bank- 
ing  business,  except  extended   responsibility," 
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does  not  appear.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  ex- 
perience of  Lord  Overstone,  as  a  banker,  such 
an  opinion  as  this  from  him  in  the  year  1840, 
deprives  him  of  all  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a 
valaable  authority  on  this  subject  in  the  year 
1865  ;  and  the  reputed  wisdom  of  Parliament,  at 
least  on  this  question,  must  be  regarded  as  an 
onmeaning  fiction. 

The  nine  principal  joint-stock  banking  com- 
panies in  London,  with  a  paid  up  capital  of 
£4,615,695,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  re- 
presented a  body  of  shareholders  in  number 
amounting  to  8,087.  These  establishments  are 
every  year  extending  and  enlarging,  and  the 
soperior  advantages  of  their  principle  over  that  of 
private  banks,  both  for  the  individuals  concerned 
therein  and  for  the  public,  are  now  so  manifest, 
that  private  banks,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  the 
metropolis,  must  soon  cease  to  exist  in  this 
kingdom. 

But,  we  have  yet  seen  only  the  beginning  of 
the  change  which  is  coming.  The  depositors  in 
the  Bank  of  England  will  not  much  longer  be 
content  to  receive  no  interest  on  their  deposits ; 
neither  will  the  depositors  in  the  joint-stock 
banks  of  deposit  and  discount  be  much  longer 
content  to  receive  only  the  usual  interest  on  their 
deposits.     They  will  require  to  share  as  well  in 

t2 
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tbe  profits  nhictt  their  deposits  produce.  Banks 
CD  thia  principle  will  be  established,  with  paid  up 
capitals  to  an  amouat  much  lufger  than  has  ever 
yet  been  seen,  and  thus  the  30  per  cent,  profits 
of  the  moHt  successful  of  the  existing  joint-stock 
banks  will  be  brought  down.  Nor  will  the  im- 
mense success  of  some  of  the  great  modern  6rms 
of  bill-brokers  fail  to  bring  up  rivals.  Messrs. 
Overend  Gumey  &  Co,,  with  their  joint-stock 
bank  of  discount,  and  their  £5,000,000  of  capi- 
tal, Messrs.  Sanderson  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Alexander 
&  Co,,  and  some  others,  may  find  themselvea 
forestalled  in  their  expected  deposits. 

The  days  are  fast  passing  away  when  the 
surplus  cash  of  tbe  Ijondon  and  Country  Bankers 
will  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Overend  Gurney  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Sanderson  & 
Co.,  Messrs.  Alexander  &  Co.,  and  other  crafts* 
men  of  their  class. 

Mr.  Gilbart,  in  his  "Logic  of  Banking," 
gives  the  names  of  three  Bill-broking  firms  in 
London,  in  the  year  1856,  viz.  Messrs.  Overend 
Gurney  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Alexander  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Sanderson  &  Co ,  as  then  holding  deposits  to 
the  amount  of  £15,500,000,  sterhug. 

When  it  is  considered  that  these  three  firms 

had   been   established    only  about    twenty-five 

^ears.  and  were  all  founded  by  men  in  the  soci^ 
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position  of  clerks  in  banking-houses,  these 
figures  are  very  suggestive.  The  National  Dis- 
count Company  and  the  London  Discount  Com- 
pany, subsequently  started,  and  both  paying 
large  dividends,  seem  to  have  acted  upon  that 
suggestion. 

But,  the  time  is  near,  when  the  capitalists,  great 
and  small,  will  be  their  own  bankers,  so  far  as 
sharing  in  the  profits  which  their  capitals  pro- 
dace.  Nothing  but  short-sightedness  prevents 
this  now,  and  everything  is  tending  to  clear  the 
vision  of  those  who  have  any  capital  to  spare. 
Banks  will  soon  arise  on  this  principle,  but  on  a 
scale  of  which  we  have  yet  had  no  experience, 
and  these  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  profitable 
and  the  safest  Savings  Banks  for  the  working 
classes,  as  well  as  for  the  Public  in  general. 

Every  man  and  woman  in  the  kingdom  who 
can  save  £50  will  be  a  banker,  and  will  share 
in  the  profits  of  the  Bank.  But  well  established 
bankers  have  nothing  to  fear.  The  profits  of 
banking  and  discounting  with  other  people's 
money  will  only  be  more  equally  and  more 
fairly  divided  than  it  has  been,  and  much  spare 
capital,  now  lying  idle,  will  be  brought  into  active 
employment,  for  the  creation  of  new  capital. 

Before  many  more  years  are  past,  we  shall  see 
this  principle  carried  out  on  a  scale  of  which  we 
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have  yet  had  no  experience,  and,  instead  of  being 
confined  to  one  nation,  with  a  capital  of  a  few- 
millions,  it  will  be  extended  to  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  for  collecting  and  utilizing  in  one  Esta- 
blishment, or  "  Bank  or  Europk,"  all  the  savings 
or  flouting  and  unemployed  capital  of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  dividing  the  profits  from 
a  capital  of  a  few  hundred  millions  among  the 
contributors,  thus  equalizing  the  exchanges  and 
uniting  all  Europe  by  one  common  bond  of  in- 
terest,— a  bond  which  monarchs  will  in  vain 
attempt  to  sever,  and  then  wars  will  cease,  and 
Customs  Tarifis  will  be  abolished,  and  Excise 
duties  will  no  longer  be  endured. 

But  the  present  time  is  the  right  time  for  our 
Goverument  to  look  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
for  the  Bank  of  England  to  look  to  itself.  The 
comqiercial  community  of  this  country  will  not 
be  content  much  longer  with  the  present  state  of 
things  which  made  the  minimum  Bank  rate  of  dis- 
count for  the  year,  1864,  average  upwards  of 
seven  per  cent 

Without  meaning  anything  disrespectful  to 
persons,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  those 
bankers  and  bill-brokers  who,  in  their  evidence 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Joint- 
Stock  Banks,  in  1836,  expressed  themselves  so 
strongly  against  the  principle  of  joint-stock  as- 
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sociation,  were  not  influenced  by  a  nervous 
anxiety  about  their  own  personal  interests  in  that 
question. 

It  was  the  declared  opinion  of  the  great  bill- 
broker,  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney,  of  the  firm  of 
Overend  Gurney  &  Co.,  on  that  occasion,  that 
"  tiie  peculiar  distinction ''  of  joint-stock  banks 
consisted  in  their  being  "  neither  legitimate  nor 
respectable^^'  and  that  the  system  was  "  dangerous 
and  requiring  regulation^  And  when  the  Chair- 
man, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  asked  Mr. 
Gurney ; — "  Do  you  conceive  it  would  be  an  im- 
provement or  a  disadvantage  to  the  present 
system,  if  joint-stock  banks  were  permitted  to 
be  established  with  a  limited  liability  ?  "  Mr. 
Gurney  answered ; — "  /  think  it  woiUd  be  a  very 
serious  addition  to  the  evils  of  the  case''  But, 
notwithstanding  that  opinion  the  firm  of  Overend 
Gomey  &  Co.  has  merged  into  a  Joint- Stock 
Discount  Company. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that,  no  banker  or  bill- 
broker  of  any  eminence  was  then  to  be  found 
to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  joint- 
stock  association,  and  very  few  of  their  class  were 
then  to  be  found  favorable  to  limited  liability. 

If,  therefore,  the  present  Question  with  the 
Bank  of  England  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  assisted  by 
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the  Bankers  and  Bill-brokers,  the  chance  of  a 
successful  issue  to  the  present  api>ea1,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  very  small  iiidped.  But  still  there 
remains  the  hope,  from  experience  iii  the  past, 
that,  in  the  end,  the  true  principle,  in  all  these 
affairs,  will  prevail. 

According  to  the  Parhamentary  Return  No. 
462,  moved  for  by  Mr.  Finlay,  which  has  been 
lately  issued  in  the  form  of  a  Blue  Book  of  up- 
wards of  260  pages,  it  appears  that,  the  total 
number  of  Companies  registered  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Limited  Liability  Act  of  ISj.'j,  down 
to  the  31st  of  May,  1864,  is  as  follows; — 

Limited.  Ualimited.  Total. 

England    ....     8763     .  .     609     .  .  4273 

Ireland      ....       177     .  .         1     .  .  178 

ScoUand   ....       142     .  .       24     .  .  166 

Total  Companies     .    4082    .    .    534    .     .    4616 


By  the  same  Return  it  appears  that,  the  total 
amount  of  nominal  capital  registered  since  1366, 
down  to  the  31st  May,  1864,  is  as  follows : — 
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NOMINAL  CAPITAL. 


Limited. 

Uulimited. 

Total, 

£ 

& 

& 

England  . 

490,637,256  . 

51,866,218  . 

542,003,474 

Ireland.  . 

2,916,437  . 

3,000  . 

2,919,437 

Scotland  . 

2,904,935  . 

8,080,400  , 

10,985,335 

Total .  .  £496,458,628  .  59,449,618  .  555,908,246 


These  figures  furnish  the  strongest  comments  on 
the  folly  of  the  Legislature,  which,  through  so  many 
generations^  has  forbidden  freedom  to  British  Capital 
and  enterprise. 

The  Joint-Stock  Banks,  notwithstanding  the 
many  instances  of  mismanagement,  are  popular, 
and  they  deserve  their  popularity.  Their  prin- 
ciple is  good,  though  their  system  may  be  im- 
proved ;  but  neither  principle  nor  system  can  be 
bad  when  attended  with  such  success. 

But  this  reasoning  does  not  apply  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  purposes  and  objects  of  which 
should  be  totally  different  from  those  of  private 
and  joint-stock  banks. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  proper  object  of  the  Bank 
of  England  to  collect  deposits  for  distribution, 
and  it  is  a  fatal  error  in  the  Bank  of  England,  as 
at  present  constituted,  to  use  them. 

The  proper  object  of  the  Bank  of  England  is 
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the  distribution  of  its  own  Notes,  aooording  to 
the  wants  of  the  community ;  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Bank,  but  of  the  commuDity. 

The  legitimate  object  of  other  banks  is  their 
own  profit ;  but  its  own  profit  is  not  the  legiti- 
mate object  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  duty  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  to  issue 
Notes,  equal  at  all  times  to  the  demand,  and 
payable  in  gold  on  demand.  The  sole  object 
and  advantage  of  the  notes  is  to  economise  the 
gold. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  converti- 
bility of  the  Note,  as  long  as  the  means  are  pos- 
sessed of  obtaining  an  amount  of  gold  equal  to 
the  amount  of  notes  issued  over  and  above  the 
amount  of  notes  in  constant  circulation. 

But  when,  in  addition  to  this,  the  Bank  of 
England  issues  notes  against  money  deposited, 
and  liable  to  be  withdrawn  at  any  moment,  and 
when  these  deposits  amount,  as  they  often  do, 
to  twenty  millions,  sterling,  it  is  manifest  that, 
the  chief  concern  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  at 
present  constituted,  must  be  its  own  preservation. 
In  time  of  need,  when  these  deposits  are  being 
largely  withdrawn,  the  Bank  of  England  must 
be  not  only  unable  to  afford  help,  but  must 
itself  stand  in  need  of  help. 

The  rule  of  the  Bank  of  England  is,  or  used 
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to  be,  that  one-third  of  specie  was  amply  suf&- 
cient  to  secure  both  notes  and  deposit,  and  so  it 
would  be  in  ordinary  times.  But  when  those 
deposits  are  used  to  withdraw  notes  or  gold, — 
and  these  are  virtually  the  same, — then,  though 
the  gold  may  be  safe,  the  notes  may  be  wanting^ 
and  without  the  means  of  obtaining  them,  for 
the  Bank  may  be  without  a  sovereign  or  a  note, 
and  without  the  means  of  obtaining  either.  In 
that  condition,  the  Bank  of  England  has  totally 
failed,  as  a  resource  for  the  trade  and  industry  of 
the  country  in  the  time  of  need. 

To  allow  deposits  to  be  used,  as  part  of  its 
capital,  by  the  Bank  of  England,  as  at  present 
constituted,  is  a  radical  defect,  productive  of 
serious  evils,  by  paralysing  the  power  of  the 
Bank  when  its  help  is  most  wanted,  and  produc- 
ing continual  fluctuations  in  the  Bank-rate  of 
discount  ? 

Why  are  twenty  millions  of  money  deposited 
in  the  Bank  of  England  without  interest,  when, 
with  equal  security,  these  deposits  might  be 
placed  in  Joint-Stock  Banks  at  interest  ? 

Por  such  an  apparent  sacrifice  there  must  be 
some  compensation,  and  that  can  only  be  in  ex- 
pected favors,  by  preference  in  claims  for  dis- 
counts or  advances. 

It  would  be  better  for  the  interests  of  trade  if 
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sQch  ground  of  preference  were  cut  away,  as  it 
would  be  if  the  mammum  Bank-rate  of  discount 
were  restricted  to  4  per  cent. 

Deposits  would  still  be  brought  into  active  use 
for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  and  industry  of  the 
country,  but  would  not  be  used  to  keep  up  a 
false  appearance  for  deceitful  purposes. 

The  danger  of  allowing  notes  to  be  issued 
against  deposits  has  been  fully  experienced  and 
set  forth  in  the  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Country  Banks,  when  the  Issues  were  unrestric- 
ted, and  in  that  history  it  has  been  clearly  shown 
that,  deposits  form  no  safe  foundation  for  the  issue 
of  notes  on  Credit.  This  conclusion  might  have 
been  arrived  at  with  equal  confidence  without 
experience,  when  it  is  seen  that  these  deposits, 
in  the  aggregate,  come  up  to  half  the  amount  of 
the  National  Debt. 

In  principle,  there  is  no  difference  between  an 
issue  of  Notes  on  the  credit  of  deposits,  and  on 
the  credit  of  the  National  Debt ;  and  though  this 
may  be  done  with  perfect  safety  to  a  certain  com- 
paratively small  amount,  yet,  when  there  is  no 
restriction  to  the  amount  and  the  safe  limit  is 
passed,  ruin  is  the  certain  consequence,  as  was 
proved  by  John  Law,  when  he  attempted  to  make 
the  amount  of  loanable  money  equal  to  the  same 
amount  of  debt. 
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Absurd  as  was  that  error,  the  same  is  still  con- 
tinued by  the  Bank  of  England,  with  its  pre- 
sent inadequate  capital,  in  using  its  Debts,  in 
the  form  of  Deposits,  for  the  issue  of  Notes, 
payable  in  gold  on  demand. 

But  the  use  made  of  deposits  by  the  Scotch 
Banks,  and  the  Joint-Stock  and  Country  Banks, 
for  discounting  Bills  at  short  dates,  and  for  tem- 
porary advances,  is  quite  different,  in  effect,  from 
the  use  made  by  the  Bank  of  England,  though 
for  similar  purposes. 

Deposits  in  the  Bank  of  England  are  all  liable 
to  be  paid  in  Notes,  convertible  into  gold  on  de- 
mand, and  as  all  the  available  gold  in  the  King- 
dom would  not  suffice  to  pay  6  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  of  all  the  deposits  in  all  the  Banks,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  must  be  a  very  uncertain  foun- 
dation for  the  issue  of  notes.  It  is  equally  ob- 
vious that,  the  use  of  these  deposits  by  other 
Banks  is  no  sanction  for  the  use  of  them  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  though  for  similar  purposes, 
and  that  the  Bank  of  England,  as  at  present 
constituted,  ought  to  be  restricted  from  making 
use  of  them  for  any  purposes. 

The  theoretical  truth,  that  the  Bank  of  England 
18  bound  to  supply  gold  for  every  Bank  of  England 
Note  issued,  involves  the  practical  liability  to  sup- 
ply gold  also  for  every  country  bank  note  and  for 
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every  deposit  in  every  oountiy  bauk  in  the  king* 
dom. 

This  is  a  practical  &ct,  for,  as  eveiy  one  knows, 
in  a  run  on  a  coantry  bank,  the  local  notes  aie 
met  by  the  legal  tender  of  Bank  of  England 
Notes ;  and  deposits  in  country  banks, — chiefly 
held  for  employment  by  their  Agenta  in  London, 
— are,  for  the  most  part,  included  in  the  onem* 
ployed  capital  in  the  Bank  of  England  under  the 
well-known  entry  of  ''Other  Deposits/'  The 
run  upon  the  country  bank  is,  therefore,  practi- 
cally a  double  drain  on  the  reserve  of  the  Banking 
Department  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  redeem 
the  local  notes,  and  to  restore  the  country  deposits. 

In  the  same  way,  an  export  of  gold  is  a  drain 
of  notes  from  the  Banking  Department,  as  well 
as  of  gold  from  the  Issue  Department. 

Now,  as  the  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  England 
are  generally  more  than  sufficient  in  amount  to  ab- 
sorb the  whole  of  the  gold  coin  and  bullion  in 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  as  the  Banking  De- 
partment is  never  equal  to  all  its  liabilities  for 
notes,  it  is  obvious  that,  to  increase  these  liabili- 
ties by  issuing  notes  against  deposits,  must  be 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  Bank  Act,  and 
also  contrary  to  the  principle  of  safety  and  sound 
policy ;  and  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
Bank  of  England  must  often  be  compelled  to  ad- 
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vance  the  rate  of  discount  for  its  own  protection, 
against  the  possible  disastrous  consequences  to 
itself,  through  the  large  amount  of  private  depo- 
sits, which  may  at  any  time  be  withdrawn  in  gold. 

It  is  also  obvious  that,  every  such  advance  in 
the  rate  of  discount  is,  in  effect,  a  reduction  in 
the  value  of  all  property,  whether  land*,  Govern- 
ment funds,  stocks,  shares,  shipping,  or  other 
goods,  and  even  labor,  and  is,  consequently,  a 
manifest  injury  to  the  country. 

But  the  Act,  in  its  operation,  works  a  double 
injuiy  to  the  Public,  and  this  double  injury,  being 
incidental  to  the  Act,  and,  therefore,  unavoidable, 
is  very  greatly  aggravated  by  the  practice  of  the 
Bank  vrith  regard  to  the  deposits. 

The  first  operation  of  a  drain  of  gold  is  always 
on  the  Banking  Department,  by  diminishing  its 
reserve  of  Notes,  drawn  out  to  be  exchanged  for 
gold  in  the  Issue  Department. 

The  second  operation  is  on  the  Issue  Depart- 
ment, by  reducing  the  issue  of  notes  in  propor- 
tbn  to  the  amount  of  gold  withdrawn. 

Thus,  if  £2,000,000  in  notes  be  drawn  out  of 
the  Banking  Department,  and  the  notes  be  ex- 
changed for  gold  in  the  Issue  Department,  these 
notes  are  cancelled,  and  the  power  of  issuing  notes 
is  diminished  in  the  same  amount,  thereby  redu- 
cing the  amount  of  notes  £4,000,000.     It  is  no 
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answer  to  say  that  this  is  an  improbable  event, 
for  it  has  happened.  It  is  suflfident  that  it  may 
happen,  to  show  that  this  is  a  serions  defect  in 
the  constitution  of  it. 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that,  a  combined  ope- 
ration by  the  depositors  for  withdrawing  to  the 
amount  of  only  £10,000,000,  or  half  the  oxdi- 
nary  deposits,  must  stop  the  Bank. 

Here  the  Banking  Department  has  lost 
£10,000,000  of  its  deposits,  and  the  Issue  De* 
partment  has  lost  an  equal  amount  of  notes. 

But  the  Bank  of  England  has  lost,  virtually, 
£20,000,000,  actually,  all  its  gold,  and  nearly 
all  its  notes, — and  has  no  means  of  getting  any 
more  of  either. 

This  could  never  have  happened  under  the  old 
system,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  attributed  wholly 
to  the  Bank  Act  of  1844.  A  drain  of  gold  now 
necessarily  deranges  the  trade  and  industry  of  the 
country,  and  when  the  amount  of  notes  in  circu- 
lation is  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements,  the 
mischief  is  aggravated  by  the  rise  in  the  Bank- 
rate  of  discount  to  8  or  10  per  cent.,  and  further 
aggravated  by  a  proportionate  depression  of  Gro- 
vcrnment  Securities,  whilst  the  prices  of  all 
colonial  produce  fall  in  far  greater  proportion. 
Thus,  the  commercial  classes  suffer  in  a  two-fold 
manner  from  a  high  rate  of  discount.     They  pay 
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double  the  ordinary  price  for  discounting  their 
bills,  and  they  lose  20  or  26  per  cent,  on  the  sale 
of  their  goods.  In  the  height  of  the  money- 
panic  of  1857>  as  before  shown,  the  depreciation 
of  goods,  especially  colonial  produce,  was  esti- 
mated at  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  and  upwards. 

It  is  evident  that  the  trade  and  industry  of  the 
country  must  be  very  seriously  affected  by  such 
chauges  as  these,  when  it  is  considered  that  all 
the  trade  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  bills,  the  holders  of  which  get  them  discounted 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  Every  com- 
mercial enterprise  and  every  industrial  contract 
is  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  Bank-rate  of  dis- 
count. All  expected  profits  are  varied,  and,  in 
many  cases,  not  only  profits  are  taken  away,  but 
manu&cturers,  merchants.  Traders,  and  Contrac- 
tors, are  made  bankrupts  by  an  unexpected  rise 
in  the  Bank-rate  of  discount. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  the  Bank  Act,  which,  prac- 
tically, prevents  what  it  was  intended  to  provide. 

It  was  clearly  the  intention  of  the  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  increased  issues  of  notes  by  hastening 
the  return  of  gold,  and  thereby  to  prevent  the 
fluctuations  in  the  Bank-rate  of  discount.  The 
Bank  does  hasten  the  return  of  the  gold  by  cur- 
tailing the  issue  of  Notes  as  the  gold  departs, 
but  the  very  means  taken  to  effect  that  object 
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raises  the  rate  of  disooant  and  procfaioes  tbe  panio. 
The  gold  does  return,  bat  not  until  tlie  womt  of 
the  crisis  is  past,  and  the  commercial  loaoea  and 
failures  are  completed. 

The  relief  comes  too  Iate»  and  the  reme^f 
which  the  Act  prescribes  becomes  the  real  eviL 

Faith  in  the  notes  is  not  shaken ;  but  the  notea 
cannot  be  obtained. 

The  drain  upon  the  Bank  is  not  cauaed  I9 
demands  for  gold  in  payment  of  the  notes^  aa 
mere  change. 

Not  the  note-holders,  but  the  depositors,  cause 
the  drain  of  gold. 

Not  the  Public,  but  the  customers  of  the  Bank 
diminish  its  stock  of  bullion,  and  not  as  money, 
but  as  merchandise. 

This  is  clearly  a  banking  difficulty,  occasioned 
by  the  separation  of  the  Banking  Department 
from  the  Issue  Department  and  by  the  want  of 
real  Capital.  But  for  this  separation  and  this 
want,  this  difficulty  would  not  arise.  The  de- 
posits and  the  gold  might  both  be  withdrawn,  and 
the  note  circulation  might  still  remain  the  same. 
The  gold  must  come  back,  and,  if  needful,  the 
Bank  might,  by  many  means,  hasten  the  return, 
without  curtailing  the  note-circulation,  to  the  loss 
and  injury  of  the  whole  community. 

If  this  be  purely  a  banking  difficulty,  as  it 
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obviously  is,  it  ought  to  be  simply  a  banking 
question,  and  the  community  ought  to  be  no 
more  called  upon  to  provide  means  for  carrying 
on  the  business  of  the  Bank  of  England,  than  of 
any  other  Bank. 

Formerly,  Bankers  were  Goldsmiths,  or  dealers 
in  gold,  as  merchants. 

The  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  are 
now  Bankers  and  Goldsmiths,  or  dealers  iu 
gold,  as  merchants.  They  are  compelled  by 
law  to  provide  gold  when  demanded  in  exchange 
for  their  notes.  Therefore,  to  be  Bankers,  they 
are  obliged  to  be  dealers  in  gold,  or  gold  mer- 
chants. But  this  is  not  so  with  other  Bankers. 
They  are  not  obliged  to  give  gold  in  exchange 
for  notes,  and  when  they  want  gold,  for  the  con- 
▼enience  of  change,  they  go  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land for  it.  Therefore,  if  the  Bank  of  England 
have  not  sufficient  capital  for  carrying  on  its 
bosbess,  that  is  a  fundamental  defect  in  its  con- 
stitution, but  no  reason  for  repairing  the  defect 
at  the  cost  of  the  community.  To  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  depositors  by  payments  in  gold  is 
the  ordinary  condition  upon  which  the  banking 
business  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  carried  on, 
and  the  liability  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  the 
demand  of  gold  for  its  notes  is  a  necessary  inci^ 
dent  to  the  banking  contrivance  for  making  paper 
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pass  for  the  Yalue  of  the  gold  represented.  There 
is  no  hardship  in  making  the  Bank  give  gold  in 
exchange  for  its  own  paper,  for  on  that  condition 
alone  is  the  paper  accepted  as  gold ;  but  there  is 
very  great  headship  to  the  community  whm  thej 
are  made  to  pay  £1,100  for  £1,000  in  bank- 
notes, because  the  Bank  of  England  happens  to 
be  short  of  gold. 

Money  being  required  for  carrying  on  ind^ 
bankers,  as  money-dealers,  may  be  said  to  fumidi 
the  material,  and  though  a  high  rate  of  discount 
be  profitable  to  the  bankers,  as  bill-brokers  or 
money-dealers,  yet  it  is  very  much  otherwise  to 
the  commercial  community,  being,  in  fact,  a  trans- 
far  of  a  portion  of  the  profits,  in  proportion  to 
the  rate  of  discount,  from  the  hand  of  the  trader 
into  the  pocket  of  the  banker  or  money-dealer. 

To  the  bankers,  as  money-dealers,  these  are 
legitimate  profits ;  but  such  profits  are  not  con- 
sistent with  the  mission  and  object  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  as  a  national  Bank,  for  the  service  of 
the  trade  and  industry  of  the  Nation.  But  why 
should  the  prosperity  of  the  trade  and  industry  of 
the  nation  be  made  dependent  on  the  quantitjr 
of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England,  if  the  means 
of  obtaining  any  required  quantity  be  always  at 
hand? 

Sovereigns  and  Notes  being  legal  money,  and 
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notes  being  equal  to  gold,  gold  will  always  be 
obtainable  with  notes.  It,  therefore,  seems  to  fol- 
low, as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  no  more 
gold  need  be  kept  in  the  Bank  of  England  than 
may  be  required  for  the  ordinary  demand  and 
purpose  of  change ;  and  that,  with  an  ample  re- 
serve of  notes,  the  gold  can  always  be  obtained. 

The  ordinary  demand  for  gold  must  by  this 
time  be  as  well  known  at  the  Bank  of  England 
as  the  ordinary  demand  for  notes,  and  the  ordi- 
nary demand  for  both  will  be  better  known  when 
notes  cannot  be  demanded  for  gold.  There  can 
be  no  reason  for  making  it  compulsory  on  the 
Bank  of  England  to  purchase  gold  when  it  is 
not  wanted,  and  it  may  most  safely  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Bank  Directors  when  to  pur- 
chase gold  or  silver  or  any  other  commodity  of 
which  they  stand  in  need.  It  is  enough  if  they 
oomply  with  the  single  condition  on  which  their 
notes  are  issued, — that  of  redeeming  them  in 
gold  on  demand.  To  calculate  the  amount  of 
gold  required  for  that  purpose  will  be  their  duty, 
and  that  calculation  will  be  much  more  easy  when 
oonfined  to  this  one  conditiQU. 

Extraordinary  calls  for  gold^are  almost  always 
to  send  abroad  in  payment  for  corn  or  cotton, 
tea  or  silk,  or  for  loans  to  foreign  Governments. 
To  a  comparatively  small  extent,  foreign  coun- 
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tries  draw  upon  our  stock  of  gdd^  but  never  to 
an  extent  to  cause  any  real  embanassment  to  tlio 
Bank  of  England.  This  object  is  easily  accom* 
plished  by  the  Bank  of  France,  or  some  other 
great  foreign  Bank,  bnying  up  Bilk  of  Exchuiga 
upon  London,  and  sending  them  to  London  to 
be  cashed,  so  keeping  up  its  supply  of  gold  by 
drawing  on  the  stock  in  hand  at  the  Bank  61 
England. 

To  counteract  this  proceeding,  by  rendering  it 
profitless,  the  practice  of  the  Bank  of  England  is 
to  raise  the  rate  of  discount,  thereby  inflicting  a 
heavy  loss  on  the  whole  of  our  trading  commu- 
nity, and  out  of  their  loss  making  a  great  profit. 

If  the  Bank  of  England  met  every  such  opera- 
tion on  a  large  scale,  by  a  similar  operation  on 
the  foreign  Banks,  or  by  purchasing  gold  in  the 
open  market  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  real  ca- 
pital, that  would  be  quite  as  eflectual  for  stop- 
ping the  foreign  drain  of  gold,  as  raising  the 
rate  of  discount  against  the  trade  and  interest  of 
the  country ;  and  if  the  Bank  of  England  were  a 
loser  by  this  operation,  instead  of  being  a  gainer 
1)y  the  other,  what  is  that  to  the  country  P  and 
what  would  be  the  amount  of  gain  to  the  Bank 
in  the  one  case,  in  comparison  with  the  amount 
of  loss  to  the  country  in  the  other?  or,  what 
would  be  the  amount  of  loss  to  the  Bank  in  the 
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one  case,  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  gain 
to  the  country  in  the  other? 

But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  there  would 
be  any  loss  to  the  Bank  in  the  end,  though  it  is 
quite  clear  that  a  very  great  loss  would  be  saved 
to  the  country,  if,  instead  of  raising  the  rate  of 
discount,  the  loss  in  gold  were  instantly  supplied 
by  an  increased  issue  of  notes,  through  a  low 
rate  of  discount. 

Can  anything  be  more  absurd  and  inconsistent 
iBrith  our  artificial  system  of  money,  than  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  our  money  of  notes  in  proportion 
to  every  diminution  in  the  amount  of  our  money 
of  gold ;  so  that,  when  all  our  gold  is  withdrawn, 
all  our  notes  must  be  withdrawn,  and  the  country 
must  be  left  without  sufficient  legal  tender  for  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  trade,  or  even  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  a  civilized  state  of  society, 
and  nothing  left  but  to  revert  to  the  barbarous 
condition  of  barter  by  exchange  P 

It  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  this  state  of 
things  is  likely  to  happen. 

It  iQ  sufficient  to  show  that  the  principle  in- 
volves this  absurdity,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
oonceived  more  absurd.  Nor  is  it  an  answer  to 
say  that,  the  system  of  cheques  and  bills  would 
supply  the  place  of  money  sufficiently  to  prevent 
the  stoppage  of  trade. 
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That  might  be  so,  but  it  requires  no  a^^ment 
to  show  the  necessity  for  money  as  a  means  of 
transfer  in  ordinary  transactions;  or  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  doctrine, — ^no  gold,  no  money*— ^ 
when  paper*note8  are  the  legal  cnrrency  of  the 
country  as  well  as  gold,  and  gold  in  any  required 
quantity  is  at  all  times  to  be  purchased  in  the 
open  market  with  these  paper*notes,  which  are 
held  to  be  of  equal  value  with  the  gold  thereliy 
represented. 

In  this  point  of  view  is  exposed  the  extreme 
absurdity  of  the  system,  which  withdraws  the 
notes  as  the  gold  is  withdrawn,  instead  of  multi- 
plying  the  notes  as  the  gold  is  withdrawn,  and 
bringing  back  the  gold  to  support  the  credit  oS 
the  country,  on  the  faith  of  which  the  notes  are 
issued,  and  issued  only  for  the  purpose  of  econo- 
mising the  gold,  for  the  benefit  of  the  country, 
not  for  destroying  credit,  and  bringing  ruin  with 
distrust. 

If  any  conceivable  case  could  be  put  in  which 
the  notes  could  not  be  exchanged  for  gold,  within 
the  limit  assumed,  then  there  might  be  some 
pretence  for  the  present  practice ;  but,  as  long  as 
the  question  is  confined  within  the  safe  limit, — ; 
and  that  is,  as  long  as  the  notes  issued  do  not 
exceed  in  amount  the  universally  acknowledged 
credit  of  the  country  to  redeem  them  in  gold, — 
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there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  ground  for  the  pre- 
tence on  which  the  present  practice  is  founded  r 
and  if  there  were  any  ground,  that  would  be  a 
conclusive  objection  to  any  issue  of  credit  notes, 
and  would  be,  in  effect,  to  maintain  only  a  .me- 
tallic currency. 

The  present  practice,  therefore,  of  contracting 
the  issue  of  notes  as  the  gold  is  withdrawn,  is 
directly  at  variance  with  the  principle  on  which 
the  notes  are  issued,  as  also  with  the  object  for 
which  they  are  issued ;  and  keeping  a  large  re- 
serve of  gold  shut  up  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank 
is  as  much  at  variance  with  principle  as  with 
eommon  sense ;  for  credit,  instead  of  being  sup- 
ported, is  weakened  by  the  means  used  for  its 
support,  and  high  rates  of  discount,  with  fre- 
quently  recmring  money-panics,  shake  credit  to 
its  foundation,  inflicting  on  the  community  losses 
far  exceeding  all  the  savings  effected  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  paper  for  gold. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  the  supply  of  capital, 
but  of  the  supply  of  that  medium  called  money ^ 
for  the  transfer  and  employment  of  capital.  It 
is  quite  true  that,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
Bank  of  England  to  provide  the  country  with 
loanable  capital ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that,  one 
of  the  most  important  purposes,  and  the  first 
duty  of  the  Bank  of  England  is,  to  provide  the 
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coantry  with  dieup  money  for  the  conveiiient 
and  profitable  transfer  and  disfaribiition  of  fhe 
loanable  capital  of  the  ooontiy. 

This  is  the  great  duty  which  the  Bank  of 
England  so  imperfectly  performs.  How  imper^* 
fectly,  is  the  question  which  the  PnUic  in  general; 
from  their  very  confused  and  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the. working  of  the  Act  of  1844,  m 
unable  to  estimate.  But  Mr.  Thomas  Toolte;- 
probably,  had  an  insight  into  the  effects  of  thia 
Act,  when  be  described  it  as  one  of  '  tie  mo$l 
wanton,  ill-advised,  pedantic,  rash  pieces  of  legis^ 
lation  *  which  he  had  ever  known,  and  that,  in 
its  consequences,  it  had  proved  a  most  lamentable 
failure.  Nor  did  be  stand  alone  in  his  opinion 
among  the  eminent  authorities  in  the  country  on 
this  subject. 

There  can  be  no  reason  why  banking  should 
be  an  exception  to  the  principle  of  free-trade,  or 
why  there  should  not  be  perfect  freedom  of  trade 
in  banking.  But  banking  is  one  thing,  and  the 
issue  of  bank-notes  is  another  thing. 

If  bank-notes  be  made  by  law  equal  to  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm,  the  issue  of  which  coin 
is  a  Royal  or  State  prerogative,  there  must  be  all 
the  same  reasons  against  the  issue  of  notes  by 
private  banks,  as  against  the  issue  of  coin  of  the 
m  by  private  banks.     It  is  simply  confusion 
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of  mind  which  leads  so  many  persons  to  suppose 
that,  the  issue  of  promissory  notes  is  essentially 
and  properly  part  of  the  business  of  a  banker. 

The  business  of  banking  is  to  collect  the  un- 
employed and  idle  capital,  and  so  to  distribute  it 
among  the  industrious  workers  as  to  make  it  pro- 
ductive of  new  capital,  not  to  provide  the  capital. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  business  or  duty  of  the 
Bank  of  England  to  find  capital  or  to  distribute 
it,  but  to  provide  means  for  its  convenient  trans- 
fer ;  and,  in  this  sense,  the  money  used  for  such 
purpose  is  so  much  taken  out  of  the  capital  of 
the  country,  as  the  mere  instrument  or  medium 
for  making  the  remainder  more  available  for  use- 
ful purposes;  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the 
land  taken  for  the  purpose  of  making  roads  and 
nilways  is  so  much  taken  out  of  the  food-pro- 
ducing soil,  for  the  more  convenient  transfer  of 
natural  productions  and  other  commodities. 

The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  England  may, 
therefore,  be  compared  to  the  land  taken  for 
roads  and  railways,  or  to  the  gold  and  silver  and 
copper  taken  for  the  coinage,  being  so  much  ca- 
pital taken  out  of  the  common  stock,  as  a  medium 
or  means  of  transfer  and  employment  for  the  active 
capital  of  the  country. 

The  purpose  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land is,  therefore,  essentially  different  from  that 
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of  other  Banks,  their  province  being  to  ooUoDt 
the  anemployed  capital,  and  to  distribute  it,  ip 
loanable  capital,  into  the  infinite  variety  of  chan- 
nels where  it  is  wanted  for  profitable  employment 

In  this  way  loanable  capital,  and  capital  em- 
ployed as  currency,  or  the  medium  of  Jtransfer, 
though  identically  the  same,  are  distinct  in  their 
functions  and  operations. 

The  province  of  the  Banks  is  to  collect,  to 
distribute,  and  to  find  employment  for,  the  an- 
employed capital. 

The  province  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  to 
provide  ample  means  at  all  times  for  the  transfer 
of  that  capital  from  hand  to  hand,  for  the  em- 
ployment of  that  capital,  and  for  payment  of  the 
wages  of  labor.  The  Bank  of  England  does  this 
by  purchasing  debts,  created  on  the  credit  of 
capital,  and  paying  the  purchase  money  in  Bank 
of  England  Notes,  that  is,  discounting  bills. 

This  is  found  to  be  the  most  convenient  way 
of  transferiing  capital  from  hand  to  hand,  for 
facilitating  the  infinite  operations  of  trade  and 
commerce. 

Now,  it  is  manifestly  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance for  the  success  of  these  operations  that,  the 
rate  of  discount,  or  the  price  for  the  purchase  of 
bills  of  exchange,  should  be  so  regulated  as  to 
take  only  the  smallest  possible  portion  of  the 
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profits  of  the  trader,  otherwise  small  facility  is 
afforded  to  trade ;  and  also  that  the  price  should 
be  subject  to  the  fewest  and  slightest  possible 
variations,  that  the  trader  may  be  able  to  calcu* 
late  his  profits  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

And  so  with  Railways.  If  the  rates  of  charge 
for  the  carriage  of  goods  were  so  high  as  to  take 
away  the  trader's  profit,  no  facility  would  be 
afforded,  and  the  land  taken  for  the  railways  would 
be  the  loss  of  so  much  productive  soil  to  the 
country. 

As  regards  discounting  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, the  rate  of  discount  should  never  be  regu- 
lated by  the  credit  of  the  bill  discounted,  for  if 
the  credit  do  not  justify  the  low  rate,  neither  can 
it  justify  the  high  rate.  That  which  may  be  a 
iiiir  speculation  for  a  private  bank,  may  be  a  most 
improper  one  for  the  Bank  of  England  ;  the  pur- 
pose and  object  of  the  private  Bank  being  profit, 
and  of  the  Bank  of  England  facility  to  trade 
operations. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
those  who  are  engaged  in  trade  should  be  able  to 
calculate  on  having  their  bills  discounted  at  the 
Bank  of  England  on  such  terms  as  will  leave 
them  a  fair  profit  for  their  capital  and  industry. 

It  is  said  that,  the  Bank  of  England  does  not 
regulate  the  rate  of  discount.     This  is  only  par- 
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tially  true,  for  the  Bank  of  Enghnd  ezacifles  a 
great  inflaence  over  the  rate  of  disoount^  espedaDf 
in  raising  it.  But  the  Bank  of  England  ongfaA 
to  regulate  the  rate  of  diaoount^  and  if  the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  Bank  of  France  were  able  to 
co-operate,  they  would  together  r^^te  the  dia- 
count  throughout  Europe. 

The  Bank  of  Enghuid»  with  its  lai^  credit 
capital,  must  always  exercise  great  influence  o?er 
the  rate  of  discount,  and  generally  does  keep  tlw 
rate  higher  in  this  country  than  it  is  kept  in 
France,  although  the  amount  of  bullion  in  the 
Bank  of  France  is,  comparatively  to  the  issue  of 
notes,  generally  lower  than  in  the  Bank  of  Eng* 
land. 

The  complaint  is  that,  the  Bank  of  England 
exercises  its  influence  to  raise,  instead  of  to  lower, 
the  rate  of  discount ;  and  that  the  restrictions  of 
the  Act  alone  prevent  the  Bank  from  keeping  the 
ordinary  rate  of  interest  between  2  and  3  per 
cent. 

That,  the  market-price  for  money,  like  every 
other  market-price,  must  depend  on  supply  and 
demand,  is  quite  true.  But  that  supposes  an 
open  and  free  market.  The  market  for  legal 
tender-money  is  the  Bank  of  England,  and  that 
is  not  an  open  or  free  market,  but  a  monopoly, 
as  it  ought  to  be. 
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It  is  not  true  that,  the  public  controls  the  Issues, 
for,  as  already  shown,  the  Bank  of  England  rarely 
issues  notes  to  the  amount  which,  even  under  its 
present  restrictions,  it  might  issue  them.     But 
the  objection  is  that,  these  restrictions  prevent 
the  issues  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements.    All  that  is  said  about  ''over-issues  " 
is  sheer  nonsense,  for  there  never  has  been  and 
never  can  be  an  over-issue  as  long  as  the  notes  are 
payable  in  gold  on  demand;  for  then,  what  is 
called,  "  over-issue,"  must  always  very  soon  cor- 
rect itself.     Equally  absurd  is  all  that  is  said 
about  "  over- trading/'  which,  if  it   mean   any- 
thing, can  only  mean  unsuccessful  trading,  and 
that  must  very  soon  correct  itself;  for,  however 
injurious  to  the  country,  from  the  loss  of  capital, 
that  would  in  no  way  affect  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, if  properly  constituted.     The  truth  is  that, 
the  terms,  "over-issues"  and  "over-trading,"  with 
an  appearance  of  meaning,  have  really  no  mean- 
ing at  all ;  or,  at  least,  throw  no  light  upon  the 
subject ;  and  this  is  merely  a  roundabout  way  of 
concealing  profound  ignorance. 

The  folly  of  all  such  reasoning  is  in  applying 
general  principles  to  a  special  case,  under  special 
and  artificial  circumstances,  at  variance  with 
general  principles. 

If  it  be  expedient  that  there  should  be  a  mono- 
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measure  appertain  to  Cassar;  and  Csesar  was 
very  apt  to  exercise  rights  of  property  over  it. 
Nicole  Oresme,  born  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  was,  perhaps,  the  first  church- 
man who  ever  exposed  so  convenient  a  fallacy. 
'  It  is  not/  said  he,  '  the  coin  which  is  Ciesar's, 
but  the  tribute  represented  by  the  coin.'  The 
tribute  is  his,  and  we  are  hound  to  pay  it ;  but 
the  coin  is  ours,  and  the  image  and  superscrip- 
tion are  not  to  be  regarded  as  marks  of  property 
in  it,  but  they  are  a  stamp  imposed  by  the 
Crown  to  attest  the  value  of  tiie  article;  and 
the  honour  of  the  Crown  as  well  as  the  order  of 
public  dealings  require  that  this  stamp  should 
be  a  mark  of  inviolable  good  faith  and  honesfy. 
The  right  of  affixing  this  stamp  to  the  coin  ap- 
pertains to  the  Sovereign,  and  it  is  a  capital 
offence  for  any  other  man  to  coin  money  in  the 
realm  or  to  circulate  counterfeit  pieces ;  indeed, 
adds  Oresme,  the  privilege  is  such  that  it  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  be  conceded  to  any  vassal,  and 
would  be  a  good  cause  of  war  against  such  as 
may  usurp  it.* 

The  same  volume  contains  a  Realise  entitled, 

*  See  EdinbuTKli  S«riew  No.  261,  Jazataxj,  1866.  IW* 
ti*e  by  Nioole  Oreamo— '  De  OrigiDe  et  Jure  Deonon  at  da 
UuUtionibui  U onetonun.'  Teite  Latin  et  tradnotion  Fnn- 
9Uie.  Pnbli^  et  snnot^  p^r  M.  L.  Woloviki.  Mombn  it 
rinatitut.    Pftru.    1S6*. 
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'Monet®  cudendae  ratio/  by  Copernicus,  who 
was  bom  in  1470.  He  advocates  the  suppres* 
sion  of  those  numerous  local  mints  which  had 
powerfully  contributed  to  confuse  and  perplex 
the  monetary  systems  of  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages ;  and  he  recommends  the  limitation  of  the 
light  of  striking  money  to  one  establishment 
under  the  control  of  the  royal  authority.  This 
18  a  true  principle,  and  of  a  practical  character 
remarkable  for  those  early  times. 

The  paper  notes,  being  legal  tender  and  re- 
presenting the  gold  coin  of  the  realm,  are  the 
current  money  of  the  country;  but,  being  of  no 
intrinsic  value,  and  the  value  depending  wholly 
on  credit,  are  not  necessarily  ciu'rent  in  any  other 
country,  though,  in  fact,  they  are  to  a  great  ex- 
tent current  in  most  other  countries,  and  even 
at  a  premium  in  some,  because  believed  to  be 
convertible  into  gold,  on  demand.  If  Bank  of 
England  notes  were  held  in  the  same  credit  in 
an  other  countries  as  in  this  country,  no  gold 
would  be  required  in  this  country  for  money, 
and  gold  would  be  only  an  article  of  commerce, 
like  any  other  commodity. 

In  this  simple  view  of  the  case,  the  absurdity 
of  all  that  is  said  about  "  over-issues ''  and  '*  over- 
trading *'  must  be  manifest,  for,  assuming  paper- 
notes  and  sovereigns  to  be  the  same,  as  virtually 
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they  are,  it  must  be  a  matt^  of  the  utmoat  in- 
differcDce  to  the  Bank  of  England  what  beoomes 
of  the  notes  when  they  are  taken  oat  ci  the 
Bank.  If  converted  into  Soverdgna,  theae  will 
return  to  the  Bank  in  the  same  form;  if  in  the 
form  of  notes,  these  will  be  cancelled.  All  that 
the  Bank  has  to  look  to  is  that,  the  notea  are 
convertible  into  sovereigns,  and  that  notea  and 
gold  are  ready  when  wanted.  In  this  way,  the 
monopoly  will  be  held  by  the  Bank  of  En^gjland 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  instead  of  being 
held,  as  it  now  is,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pro- 
prietors of  Bank  Stock,  at  a  cost  to  the  country 
very  far  exceeding  the  12  per  cent,  dividend  now 
divided  among  the  shareholders. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that,  the  proprietors 
of  Bank  Stock  are  gainers  by  the  high  rate  of 
discount,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
a  more  uniform  rate,  within  the  maximum  of  4 
per  cent,  would  make  a  better  dividend. 

In  this  view  it  may  be  clearly  seen  that,  much 
of  the  reasoning  from  general  principles  can  have 
no  application  to  the  facts  of  this  case,  and  that 
the  system  of  the  Bank  of  England,  being  entirely 
artificial,  its  afiairs  must  be  conducted  on  prin- 
ciples consistent  therewith ;  not  that  this  artifi- 
cial system  is  inconsistent  with  general  princi- 
ples, but  that  genera]  principles  are  not  appli- 
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cable  to  the  special  circumstances  of  this  anoma- 
lous case. 

Experience  has  shown  that,  when  gold  becomes 
scarce,  the  public  rush  to  the  Bank  of  England 
for  Notes,  not  to  convert  them  into  sovereigns, 
but  to  hold  the  notes,  knowing  that,  as  the  gold 
diminishes,  the  notes  will  diminish  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  that,  the  rate  of  discount  will  be 
raised. 

Experience,  therefore,  confirms  the  conclusion 
that,  there  would  be  no  rush  to  the  Bank  of 
England  for  notes  when  the  gold  diminishes,  if 
notes  were  not  diminished  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, and  if  the  rate  of  discount  remained  steady ; 
for  it  is  not  that  the  notes  are  really  wanted,  but 
it  is  the  fear  that  when  they  are  wanted  they 
cannot  be  obtained,  or  can  be  obtained  only  at 
an  extravagant  price.  That  fear,  as  experience 
has  shown,  is  well  founded,  and  prudence  dictates 
the  precaution ;  but  if  the  fear  had  never  existed, 
the  occasion  for  the  precaution  would  never  have 
arisen,  and  the  notes  would  have  remained  in  the 
Bank  until  really  wanted. 

Nor  would  the  question  of  convertibility  have 
Biiaeit,  if  it  had  been  known  that  the  Bank  of 
England  possessed  the  means  of  meeting  all  de- 
mands for  gold.  If  the  Public  were  assured  of 
that  fact,  this  question  would  be  one  with  which 
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the  Public  could  have  no  concern,  and  one  which 
could  in  no  manner  affect  public  credit. 

But  now,  under  the  existing  system,  the  con- 
traction of  the  notes  as  the  gold  diminishes  must, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  disturb  public  credit, 
and  actually  create  the  very  danger  to  be  guarded 
against.  The  danger  itself  is  merely  imaginary, 
but  the  fear  creates  the  real  danger,  and  the  dan- 
ger is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  very  means  taken 
to  avert  it. 

Such  is  the  working  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act 
of  1844. 

In  1826,  when  there  was  hardly  a  sovereign 
in  the  Bank  of  England,  and  when  a  bundle  of  old 
£1  notes  was  discovered,  these  were  readily  ac- 
cepted, although  they  had  been  withdrawn  from 
circulation,  and  had  not  been  a  legal  tender  for 
four  years  before.  The  Public  were  as  well  satis- 
fied with  these  notes  as  if  they  had  been  sovereigns. 

It  is  a  fact  universally  admitted  that,  for  inter- 
nal circulation,  as  a  means  of  settling  accounts 
among  ourselves,  Bank  of  England  Notes  are  ac- 
cepted everywhere  and  always  in  preference  to 
sovereigns,  as  being  equally  safe  and  more  con- 
venient ;  and,  showing  the  influence  of  credit  in 
this  country,  a  cheque,  if  on  a  good  and  well- 
known  Bank,  though  not  a  legal  tender,  is  gene- 
rally preferred  to  either. 
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In  fact,  the  British  Public,  for  their  own  inter- 
nal monetary  transactions,  neither  require  nor 
desire  sovereigns,  and  all  they  require  is,  to  know 
that  they  can  have  sovereigns  when  they  want 
them,  in  exchange  for  notes. 

It  is  a  fundamental  error,  out  of  which  many 
errors  have  arisen,  that  the  export  of  gold  is  a 
loss  of  so  much  capital  to  the  country.  It  might 
be  said  with  as  much  truth  that,  the  export  of 
our  iron  or  cotton  goods  is  a  loss  of  so  much 
capital  to  the  country. 

It  is  not  a  loss  of  capital  that  is  occasioned  by 
the  export  of  gold,  but  it  is  a  loss  of  currency, 
by  the  consequent  loss  of  bank-notes  for  our  in- 
ternal transactions,  and  a  diminished  supply  of 
gold  for  our  foreign  payments. 

In  this  way  the  machinery  of  the  Issue  De- 
partment inevitably  works.  Hence  a  drain  of 
gold  is  followed  by  a  high  rate  of  discount,  not 
from  the  loss  of  capital,  nor  from  the  loss  of  gold, 
but  from  the  loss  of  notes. 

A  foreign  drain  of  gold  is  not  necessarily 
attended  with  national  loss,  nor  is  it  expressive 
of  national  indebtedness.  Under  our  present 
system,  this  is  the  frequent  cause  of  great  com- 
mercial disasters ;  but  this  is  a  consequence  attri- 
butable entirely  to  our  defective  system.  The 
same  disastrous  consequences  may  follow  an  in- 
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But  to  go  back  no  further  than  the  year  1862,  the 
experience  of  that  year  alone  ought  to  be  con- 
clusive on  this  question. 

In  that  year  the  demands  upon  our  capital, 
partly  from  a  bad  harvest,  and  partly  from  the 
cotton-dearth,  were  greater  than  had  been  known 
io  any  year  within  living  memory.  And  yet,  in 
that  year  the  Bank-rate  of  discount  stood  at  the 
lowest  point  which  has  ever  been  known  within 
living  memory,  namely,  2  per  cent.,  and  the 
highest  rate  in  that  year  was  3  per  cent. 

Or,  again,  to  show  that  high  rates  and  low 
prices  are  not  dependent  on  the  export  of  the 
precious  metals,  take  the  recent  case  of  the  mone- 
tary crisis  in  India,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1863,  when  prices  there  were  reduced  27  per 
cent.,  and  the  imports  of  the  precious  metals  into 
India  in  1862-63,  were  £20,523,469.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  wealth  of  India  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  that  it  was  no  loss  of  capital  which 
occasioned  that  extraordinary  fall  of  prices ;  still 
less  a  loss  of  capital  caused  by  export  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  which,  in  fact,  were  then,  and  had 
been  for  many  years  before  pouring  into  India  in 
prodigious  quantities,  the  total  amount  imported 
in  the  seven  previous  years  being  £96,192,078. 

These  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that, 
the  theory  must  be  wrong  which  attributes  the 
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liarge  for  money  on  loan  to  the  amount  of  ciipi- 
al  in  the  country ;  for,  if  that  were  so,  the  Bank- 
rate  in  England,  the  wealthiest  and  most  com- 
mercial conntry  in  the  world,  should  be  lower 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  And  if 
the  import  and  accumnlation  of  the  precious 
metals  were  a  test  of  national  gains,  then  India 
should  be  making  grnater  gains  every  year  than 
England  and  all  the  nations  of  Europe  put  toge- 
ther. 

Neither  are  onr  high  rates  of  discount  attri- 
batable,  as  so  often  alleged,  to  a  diminution  of 
the  loanable  capital  of  the  country. 

Loanable  capital,  in  the  sense  here  used,  means 
the  spare  or  unemployed  capital  of  the  country. 

If  the  rate  of  discount  be  regulated  by  the 
amount  of  loanable  capital  only,  the  rate  ought 
to  vary  inversely  with  the  amount. 

But  it  is  quite  otherwise.  The  rate  and  the 
amount  both  increase  together.  This  may  be 
easily  seen  by  taking  the  sum  total  of  the  deposits 
in  the  Bank  of  England  and  in  the  Joint-Stock 
Banks  in  each  year  of  the  last  few  years,  and 
comparing  these  accounts  with  the  Bank-rate  of 
discount  in  the  same  years. 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  fA 
the  London  Joint-Stock  Banks  may  be  takea 
as  a  fair  indication  of  the  general  increase  or 
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decrease  of  banking-deposits  throughout  the 
country. 

Thus  in  June,  1856,  the  deposits  in  the  Bank 
of  England  amounted  to  £15,514,000,  and  in 
the  London  Joint-Stock  Banks  to  £34,491,000, 
making  the  total  £50,005,000.  The  Bank-rate 
of  discount  in  the  same  month  was  4^  per  cent. 

In  June,  1864,  the  deposits  in  the  Bank  of 
England  were  £23,013,000,  and  in  the  London 
Joint-Stock  Banks,  £74,833,000,  making  the 
total  £97,846,000.  The  Bank-rate  of  discount  in 
the  same  month  was,  6  per  cent. 

The  total  amount  of  deposits  in  each  inter- 
vening year  is  on  the  ascending  scale,  from  50 
millions  and  upwards,  to  60  millions  and  upwards, 
70  millions  and  upwards,  80  millions  and  upwards, 
and  in  December,  1863,  87  millions  and  up- 
wards. 

In  the  same  years  the  Bank-rate  of  discount  is 
also  on  the  ascending  scale,  with  continual  varia- 
tions, but  rising  from  4  to  5,  6,  7,  8, 9,  and  10 
per  cent.,  and  between  the  8th  October,  and 
9th  November,  1857,  rising  from  6  to  7,  8,  9, 
and  10  per  cent.,  and  the  average  of  the  whole 
of  the  year  1 864,  exceeding  7  per  cent. 

These  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Bank- 
rate  of  discount  is  not  regulated  by  the  amount 
of  the  loanable  capital,  these  deposits,  large  as  is 
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the  total  amount,  forming  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  loanable  capital  of  the  country,  wbich  is  dif- 
ferently estimated,  but  said  to  be  not  less  than 
400  luilltona.  But,  whatever  may  by  the  actual 
amount,  it  is  clear  that,  between  the  years  1855 
and  1865,  the  amount  of  loanable  capital  bus 
doubled,  and  that  tlie  rate  of  discount,  instead  of 
fulling,  has  risen.  The  only  year  in  which  there 
was  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  deposits  was  in 
1858,  and  throughout  that  year  the  Bank-rate  of 
discount,  instead  of  rising,  was  falling,  the  dimi- 
nution in  deposits  being  upwards  of  5  millions, 
and  the  rate  of  discount,  in  January,  being  6  per 
cent.,  and  in  December  2i  per  cent. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  variations  of  the  Bank- 
rate  of  discount  do  not  correspond  in  any  way 
with  the  variations  in  the  amount  of  loanable 
capital.  In  the  great  monetary  crisis  of  1857,  the 
loanable  capital  in  the  possession  of  the  Banks 
was  20  per  cent,  larger  than  in  the  previous  year ; 
and  3^  per  cent,  larger  than  in  the  year  following, 
when  the  rate  of  discount  was  lowered  to  3  and 
2i  per  cent. ; — and  in  the  year,  1864,  when  the 
rate  of  discount  was  7,  8,  and  9  per  cent.,  the 
amount  of  loanable  capital  was  25  per  cent,  lar- 
ger than  in  1863,  when  the  rate  of  discount  was 
only  2J  and  2  per  cent.*  The  theory  of  "  loss 
*  "Economj  of  Capital,"  page  827. 
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of  capital/'  therefore,  is  contradicted  at  all  points 
by  experience  and  facts,  and  it  is  clear  that  there 
must  be  some  other  reason  than  this  for  the  high 
rates  of  discount  imposed  by  the  Bank  of  England 
when  gold  is  being  exported.  The  real  explana- 
tion of  these  high  rates  is,  not  that  there  is  less 
capital,  but  that  there  is  less  means  of  transferring 
it;  that  money  is  diminished,  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  want,  not  capital ;  and  the  real  fact 
is  that,  this  is  the  effect  of  the  Bank  Act,  which 
reduces  the  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes 
in  circulation,  when  the  Bank's  stock  of  gold  is 
reduced. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  the  advocates  of  the  Act  of 
1844  say,  that  there  was  not  any  want  of  money 
during  the  crisis  of  1847.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that,  there  was  plenty  of  money  in  the  country, 
but  it  is  not  true  that  there  was  plenty  in  circula- 
tion. A  great  part  was  in  the  coffers  of  the 
bankers  and  the  money-lenders, — held  by  the 
former  to  secure  their  credit  as  bankers,  and  by 
the  latter  to  gather  a  rich  harvest,  which  they 
succeeded  in  gathering,  by  exacting  almost  any 
premium  they  chose  to  ask  for  their  accommo- 
dation loans  to  save  the  necessitous  merchant 
from  bankruptcy. 

Now,  though  the  Bank  of  England  cannot 
supply  capital,  yet  it  can  and  ought  to  supply 
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money ;  and,  as  already  shown,  the  money-panies 
are  caused  simply  by  the  want  of  money,  and  not 
of  capital ;  money  being  the  mediam  by  which 
capital  is  transferred,  and  one  of  the  forms  in 
which  credit  is  given.  Therefore,  it  mnst  follow 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Bank  Act  that,  when- 
ever a  drain  of  gold  occurs,  a  scannty  of  money 
is  a  necessary  consequence.  To  restrain  the 
efBux  of  gold,  and  to  encourage  its  influx,  is  the 
object  of  the  Bank,  and  to  accomplish  this  the 
Bank  raises  its  rate  of  discount.  By  raising  its 
rate,  the  Bank  seeks  to  destroy  the  advantage  in 
sending  specie  abroad,  by  making  this  mode  of 
payment  less  profitable  than  by  exporting  other 
merchandise.  Thus,  the  raising  of  the  Bank  rate 
tends  to  restrain  the  efflux  of  gold  abroad,  and  at 
the  same  time  tends  to  encourage  the  influx  of 
gold ;  by  depressing  the  home  market  and  caus- 
ing a  fall  of  prices.  It  acts  upon  our  produce- 
markets,  upon  our  English  shares  and  stocks  of 
all  kinds,  and  by  so  doing  induces  foreign  capi- 
talists to  make  purchases  of  our  temporarily  de- 
preciated goods.  This  is  a  heavy  price  to  pay 
for  an  influx  of  gold  for  replenishing  the  Bank 
vaults ; — enriching  the  Bawk  and  sweeping  away 
the  legitimate  profits  of  industry. 

The  control  held  by  the  Bank  of  England  over 
the  issue  of  notes,  as  already  shown,  must  always 
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secure  to  the  Bank  of  England  a  commanding 
power  over  the  rate  of  discount,  if  not  always 
sufficient,  at  least  generally  sufficient,  to  keep  it 
from  exceeding  4  per  cent ,  and  to  prevent  the 
present  grotesque  gyrations  between  2  and  10 
per  cent.,  this  being  absolutely  a  national  calamity, 
and,  as  it  might  be  properly  called,  an  Act  of 
Pariiament  panic. 

When  the  Bank  of  England  raises  the  rate  of 
discount  to  8  per  ceut.,  the  markets  fall  and  the 
serious  losses  begin. 

With  9  per  cent,  the  leases  become  heavy ; 
distrust  spreads  rapidly,  and  failures  and  suspen- 
sions multiply. 

At  1 0  per  cent,  comes  the  panic  and  the  crash, 
and  another  turn  of  the  screw  by  the  Bank  to 
11  per  cent.,  endangers  the  foundation  of  the 
strongest  houses  in  the  City  of  London,  and 
^reads  universal  dismay  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  is  a  power  which  the  Bank  of  England 
ought  not  to  exercise,  though  it  ought  to  be  strong 
enough  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  any  such  power. 
That  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  invest  the 
Bank  of  England  with  the  controlling  power, 
within  moderate  and  wholesome  limits,  has  been 
already  shown.  All  this  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  most  simple  means,  consistently  with  per- 
fect freedom  of  trade  and  the  known  rules  of 
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Political  Economy.  But,  for  tbia  purpose,  the 
Bank  of  England  must  cease  to  be  a  Joint-Stock 
Bank  of  discount  for  profit,  and  must  be  an 
establishment  for  Stale  purposes,  though  in  no 
way  under  the  control  or  direction  of  the  State, 
but  a  National  Bank  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation 
at  large. 

In  this  respect,  the  practice  of  the  Bank  of 
France  is  much  more  commendable  than  that  of 
the  Bank  of  England. 

The  Bauk  of  France  when  pressed  by  a  drain 
of  its  gold,  does  not  seek  to  check  the  drain  so 
much  by  raising  its  rate  of  discount,  as  by  other 
means,  quite  as  efficient  for  obtaining  gold  as  those 
adopted  by  the  Bank  of  England,  but  much  less 
severe  upon  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country. 
The  difference  between  the  two  methods  is,  that 
the  Bank  of  France  obtains  the  gold  by  buying 
bills  on  London,  Vienna,  and  Hamburg,  etc.,  aud 
getting  them  discounted  there  at  high  rates  and 
paid  in  gold,  the  Bank  of  France  thereby  bearing 
the  loss  instead  of  throwing  it  on  the  community ; 
whilst  the  Bank  of  England  enriches  itself  by  the 
high  rates  of  discount,  and  throws  the  loss  on 
the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country.  The 
Bank  of  England  makes  a  profit  out  of  the  dis- 
tress. The  Bank  of  France  incurs  a  loss  to  relieve 
the  distress.    In  both  cases,  under  wiser  manage- 
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ment,  the  loss  might  generally  be  spared,  and 
always  greatly  reduced.  But  the  practice  of  the 
Bank  of  France  is  the  most  wise  and  just  of  the 
two ;  the  doctrine  being,  that  it  is  a  first  duty  to 
provide  gold  or  notes  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  country;  a  doctrine  which  the  Bank  of 
England  repudiates,  or,  at  least,  does  not  act 
upon,  for  it  adopts  no  other  means  of  obtaining 
gold  than  by  deterring  applicants  from  coming 
for  notes,  because  these  may  be  exchanged  for 
gold.  Such  is  the  mean  and  shifty  contrivance 
instigated  by  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  the  Legislature  and  the  manifest  injury 
of  the  country. 

The  average  stock  of  bullion  held  by  the  Bank 
of  England  is  about  £15,000,000,  and  for  up- 
wards  of  twenty  years  previously  to  1844,  the 
average  was  £8,000,000,  or  little  more  than  one 
half,  and  yet  there  was  never  any  difficulty  about 
gold. 

The  Bank  of  France,  with  a  note-circulation  of 
£81,000,000,  or  one-half  greater  than  the  average 
note-circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  some- 
times finds  its  stock  of  bullion  reduced  to  6^ 
millions,  with  its  rate  of  discount  7  per  cent., 
and  without  a  panic  or  crisis  of  any  kind.* 

In  this  state  of  afiairs  with  the  Bank  of  Eng- 

•  ••  Economy  of  Capital,"  page  252.    Note. 
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land,  the  Bank  rate  of  disoount  wodd  be^  at  the 
least,  20  per  cent.,  or,  more  probably,  the  Bonk 
would  stop  payment,  and,  between  these  two  eynlh, 
the  last  would  be  the  feast. 

Many  occasions  of  monetary  pressuie  whidi 
would  hardly  have  been  felt  as  embarrassments 
under  the  Act  of  1819,  have  been  attended  with 
panic  and  overwhelming  disasters  under  the  Act 
of  1844.  Nor  could  it  have  been  otherwise^ 
since  the  Act  required  that  the  Bank  of  England 
should  hold  an  amount  of  gold  corresponding 
with  every  note  issued  beyond  the  fixed  sum  of 
£14,000,000.* 

Now,  as  the  ordinary  amount  of  notes  in  circu- 
lation is  £21,000,000,  there  must  be,  at  the 
least,  £6,500,000  of  gold  in  the  Issue  Depart* 
inent  to  allow  those  £21,000,000  of  notes  to  be 
in  circulation  ;  and  then  the  Bank  has  not  the 
power  to  issue  another  note  or  to  draw  out  a 
single  sovereign.  And,  taking  into  account  the 
requirements  of  the  Branch  Banks  and  other 
mutters,  this  sum  may  be  stated  in  round  num- 
bers at  £7,000,000.t 

In  this  condition,  as  Bills  which  have  been  dis- 
counted fall  due,  the  Bank  may  discount  others 
to  a  like  amount,  but  not  beyond,  and  this  is  the 
utmost  that  the  Bank  can  do  ;  but,  in  that  case, 

•  Now  £15,000,000.  f  "  Economy  of  Capitol,"  p.  254. 
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if  a  depositor  came  to  the  Bank  for  even  a  £5- 
note,  he  could  not  get  it^  for  the  Issue  Depart- 
ment, with  the  £7,000,000  of  bullion,  is  shut  up, 
and  the  Bank  has  no  legal  power  to  issue  even  a 
siugle  note.  The  issue  of  a  single  additional 
note  or  sovereign  under  these  circumstances  in- 
volves the  loss  of  the  Bank  Charter. 

Such  a  dilemma,  it  is  obvious,  must  be  wholly 
artificial,  whilst  £7,000,000  of  bullion  remain 
unused  iu  the  Bank  of  England,  and  as  this  state 
of  affairs  must  curtail,  if  not  stop,  discounts  by 
the  other  Banks  and  discount  houses,  the  difii- 
colties  so  created  must  be  greatly  aggravated  by 
withholding  help  at  the  time  when  it  is  most 
wanted. 

The  objection  is  not  to  shutting  up  £7,000^000 
of  bullion  in  the  Bank  vault,  as  some  political 
writers  seem  to  think,*  but  to  such  an  unprofit- 
able appropriation  of  so  much  capital.  If  the 
credit  of  the  Bank  note  were  so  low  as  to  stand 
in  need  of  this  additional  security,  a  more  pro- 
fitable appropriation  than  this  cannot  be  imagined. 
But  if,  instead  of  adding  to,  it  diminish,  the 
security,  then  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more 
unprofitable  appropriation  of  £7,000,000  of  capi- 
tal, than  shutting  it  up  in  the  Bank  vault. 

The  writer  in  the  Westminster  Review^  in  his 

•  "  Weitminster  Eeview,"  April,  1866,  p.  686. 
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observations  on  Mr.  Patterson's  book  on  "The 
Economy  of  Capital,"  says; — "  To  declaim  against 
tlie  hardship  that,  when  the  Bank  has  issued  21 
millions,  it  has  in  its  vaults  nearly  seven  millions 
of  gold  which  it  cannot  use,  is  about  as  wise  as 
to  regret  that  you  cannot  both  cat  your  cake  and 
have  it." 

This  homely  illustration  altogether  fails,  for  iu 
this  case  the  cake  is  not  eaten,  but  locked  up. 

Many  think  it  is  a  hardship  that  so  rich  u 
cake  should  be  locked  up  and  nobody  be  the 
better  for  it.  The  writer  ia  the  Westminster 
Review  thinks  it  better  that  it  should  be  locked 
up,  bi]t  he  has  given  no  reason  for  that  opinion, 
and  that  seems  to  be  the  question. 

To  keep  a  good  and  wholesome  cake  locked 
up  when  yoa  are  starving,  seems  to  some  an 
libsurd  conclusion ;  bat  that  is  the  coDclusion  to 
which  the  principle  of  the  Bank  Act  inevitably 
leads,  and  from  that  conclusion  the  Bank  of 
iDngland  has  been  twice  saved  only  by  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Act. 

The  first  of  those  occasions  was  od  the  23rd 
October,  1847,  when  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of 
England  was  £8,313,000,  and  the  Bank  rate  of 
discount  8  per  cent. 

The  second  of  those  occasions  was  on  the  11th 
November,  1857,  when  the  bullion  in  the  Bank 
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of  England  was  £7,170,000,  and  the  Bank  rate 
of  discount  was  10  per  cent. 

On  those  two  occasions  the  Bank  of  England 
was  saved  from  stopping  payment  only  by  the 
Government  taking  upon  itself  the  responsibility 
of  suspending  the  operation  of  the  Bank  Act, 
and  the  chance  of  getting  an  Act  of  Indemnity. 

The  three  great  occasions  previously  to  1844, 
were  on  the  31st  December,  1825,  when  the 
bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  was  £1,261,000, 
and  the  Bank  rate  of  discount  was  5  per  cent. ; 
the  7th  February,  1837,  when  the  bullion  was 
£3,881,000,  and  the  rate  of  discount  was  5  per 
cent;  and  the  3rd  September,  1839,  when  the 
bullion  was  £2,406,000,  and  the  rate  of  dis- 
count was  6  per  cent. 

On  these  three  occasions  of  panic,  distress, 
and  ruin,  the  Bank  of  England,  sorely  pressed, 
in  imminent  peril,  unaided,  but  unshackled,  strug- 
gled through  the  difficulties.  It  was  unable  to 
avert  the  storm,  but  was  able  to  ride  through  it. 
With  real  capital  the  storm  on  all  those  occa- 
sions would  have  been  easily  averted.  But,  still, 
the  contrast  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  Act  of  1819, 
with  all  its  defects,  and  against  the  Act  of  1844, 
with  all  its  pedantic  absurdities,  in  addition  to 
all  its  imbecile  deficiencies. 

The  stock  of  bullion  and  specie  kept  by  the 


capital  left  the  Bank  unequal  to  the  occf 
these  emergencies.      Hut  the   Bank  of  ] 
was  then  on  a  firmer  foundation,  and, 
facts  prove,  better  able  than  it  has  ev 
since  to   help  the  trade   and  industry 
country.     The  average  rate  of  discount  \ 
lower  and  more  steady  than  it  has  bee 
and  the  monetary  crises  were  then  less  i 
and  less  disastrous  than  they  have  beei 
but  the  want  of  real  capital  left  the  Bank 
to  the  operations  in  gold,  and  these  so 
threatened,  or  were  supposed  to  threaten^ 
it  was  never  brought  into  question,  the 
tibility  of  the  Bank-note,  thus  creating 
which  struck  at  the  foundation  of  credit 
But  £7,000,000   more  in  gold  were 
command  of  the  Bank  under  the  Act  c 
than  under  the  Act  of  1844,  and  thou 

I.  --.«.J*^J      f^r%r\-nr\     4-Vtt\ir%      r»/\fr>0    TM'Oir  irVll  OITf 
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it  is  sufficient  if  it  be  known  that  the  means  be 
possessed  of  obtaining  it  when  wanted. 

Thus,  it  is  evident,  that  the  want  of  Bank- 
notes, and  the  nullification  of  £7,000,000  in  gold 
have  been  the  sole  causes  of  those  monetary  con- 
vulsions which  have  so  frequently  disturbed  the 
trade  operations  in  this  country,  and  until  these 
causes  be  removed  it  is  impossible  that  the  coun- 
try can  escape  from  a  periodical  recurrence  of 
such  disasters. 

Not  are  these  periodical  convulsions  the  only 
consequences,  for  one  of  the  permanent  effects  of 
the  present  system  is  to  enhance  the  rate  of  dis- 
count, or  the  value  of  loanable  money,  through- 
out the  country. 

This  must  be  an  itievitable  and  permanent 
effect  of  the  nullification  of  £7,000,000  of  buU 
lion  in  the  Bank,  for  when  the  actual  amount  of 
bullion  in  the  Bank  is  £14,000,000,  the  Bank 
can  operate  only  on  £7,000,000,  or  one  half,  the 
other  half  being  as  much  nullified  as  if  non-ex- 
istent. 

If  the  same  system  were  carried  out  in  other 
parts  of  our  domestic  policy,  the  monstrous  ab- 
surdity would  be  more  apparent;  but  this  complex 
and  crooked  contrivance  of  the  bankers  and  capi- 
talists, confined  to  the  currency  of  the  country, 
ii  very  imperfectly  understood. 
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The  subject  is  in  its  natore  somewhat  intricate, 
and  but  a  very  smali  proportion  of  the  Public  has 
the  time  and  energy  for  the  study  of  the  question 
necessary  for  a  clear  understanding  of  it.  If  the 
Pubhc  did  understand  this  question  they  would 
see  that,  as  a  currency  system,  it  is  not  only  erro- 
neous, but  that  it  is  a  grievous  wrong  inflicted  on 
the  whole  community,  inflicted  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  framed  by  one  of  the  greatest  capi- 
talist-s  in  the  country, — then  at  the  head  of  one 
of  tlie  greatest  of  the  private  banking  houses  in 
the  City  of  London, — justly  looked  up  to  as  one 
of  the  most  experienced  and  influential  of  his 
class,  and  carrying  with  him  nearly  the  whole  of 
that  large  and  necessarily  most  influential  class 
on  such  a  subject,  and  cartyingwith  him  also  the 
head  of  the  Government  of  that  day,  who,  Id 
almost  every  great  measure  of  State  policy  in  bis 
long  political  career,  himself  admitted  that  be 
had  proceeded  in  error,  who  in  every  great 
measure  of  State  policy  was  rarely  in  the  right 
until  he  admitted  himself  to  be  in  the  wrong, 
who,  through  the  greatest  part  of  his  long  political 
career  was  the  flercest  opponent  of  Free  Trade, 
and  who,  just  at  the  close  of  his  career,  when  be 
abandoned  his  principles  and  party  of  Protec- 
tionists and  publicly  in  his  place  in  Parliament 
declared  himself  the  advocate  of  Free  Trade, — i 
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yet,  at  that  very  time,  set  up  "  Protection  "  in 
its  worst  form,  in  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844. 
With  the  zeal  of  a  convert  and  the  blindness  of  a 
pervert  he  rushed  out  of  one  error  and  plunged 
into  another  and  a  worse;  the  very  fame  of  his 
conversion  added  to  his  power  as  a  Protectionist ; 
he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing,  and,  pro- 
bably, those  who  led  him  knew  no  more,  but 
least  of  all  did  the  Public  know  that  he  was 
rivetting  the  chain  of  "  Protection "  upon  the 
trade  of  this  country  when  he  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing his  celebrated  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844, 
which  has  done  more  mischief  to  the  trade  and 
industry  of  this  country  than  any  single  Act  of 
Parliament  that  was  ever  passed,  by  virtually 
declaring  that  the  country,  when  it  does  not  want 
paper-money,  shall  have  a  great  supply  of  it ;  and 
that  the  country,  when  it  does  require  paper- 
money,  shall  have  none  of  it ;  that  the  country, 
when  it  has  enough  of  specie,  shall  double  the 
currency  by  an  equal  amount  of  notes  ;  and  that 
when  there  is  no  specie,  there  shall  be  no  notes. 

Such  is  the  monstrous  and  grotesque  theory 
which  regulates  the  currency  of  this  great  and 
enlightened  country ! 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  very  accurately  the 
total  amount  of  the  currency  of  the  United  King- 
dom.    But  it  will  be  sufficiently  near  to  reckon 
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the  gold  and  silver  coinage  at  120  millions,  and 
the  Bank  notes  at  40  millions,  making  the  total 
currency  160  tniilions  *  In  addition  to  this  is 
the  uncoined  bullion  kept  in  the  vaults  of  the 
B»iik  of  England,  geldoiu  less  than  10  millions. 

Of  thia  160  millions  of  currency,  about  120 
millions  is  in  constant  n«e  in  carrying  on  the 
ordinary  operations  of  daily  life,  in  transactions 
between  tradesmen  and  their  customers,  in  the 
purchase  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life, 
and  in  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  labor. 
Being  thus  constantly  employed  and  passing 
from  hand  to  hand,  it  is  not  available  for  other 
purposes.  It  is  only  that  portion  of  our  car- 
rency  which  is  deposited  at  the  banks  that  is 
available  for  the  discount  operations  by  which 
trade  is  carried  on. 

What  that  portion  really  is  can  never  be  ascer- 
tained, but  it  is  manifest  that  it  cannot  exceed 
40  millions,  and  that  after  the  usual  provisions 
have  been  made  for  the  requirements  of  the  de- 
positors, it  can  hardly  be  so  much  as  80  millions. 

It  is  this  portion  of  our  currency  alone  which 
is  available  to  meet  the  requirements  of  trade, 
subject  to  all  the  variations  to  which  these  are 
liable  from  the  continual  fluctuations  in  the 
amount  of  the  monetary  supply  and  the  infinite 
number  of  other  causes. 

*  See  page  2e7. 
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Now,  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  trade  in  this  country,  that  30  mil- 
lions is  a  very  inadequate  sum  for  meeting  all 
these  requirements,  liable  to  be  affected  by  so 
many  disturbing  causes,  and  that  it  is  impossible, 
with  such  means,  to  prevent  those  disturbances, 
and  to  keep  discounts  steady  at  low  rates.  But 
when  the  fund  applicable,  and  solely  a[)plicable, 
for  this  purpose  is  reduced  4  or  5  millions,  by 
curtailing  the  issue  of  notes,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  pressure  upon  trade  must  be  very  great  and 
unavoidable,  and  that  the  consequence  of  high 
discounts  and  falling  prices  must  be  ruinous  to 
those  whose  capital  does  not  enable  them  to 
stand  against  such  losses.  If  the  four  or  five 
millions  were  deducted  from  the  hundred  and 
sixty  millions,  the  effect  of  one  thirty-second  of 
the  whole  would  be  small,  but  when  it  comes 
to  one-sixth  of  the  whole  the  effect  is  a  con- 
vulsion. 

Thus,  the  occasional  variations  in  the  rate  of 
discount,  though  quite  insignificant  compared 
with  the  amount  of  currency,  yet,  compared  with 
the  amount  of  loanable  money,  are  absolutely 
ruinous ;  for  an  alteration  of  5  per  cent,  in  the 
quantity  of  the  currency,  alters  the  value  of  the 
loanable  capital  to  five  or  six  times  that  extent. 
When  by  diminished  issues,  or  increased  require- 
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incnts,  the  loanable  money  is  reduced  four  or  five 
millions  below  the  ordinary  amount,  the  value  of 
money  is  raised  20  to  25  per  cent.;  althougii 
the  currency  itself  be  reduced  only  a  thirtieth  or 
fortieth  part,  or  not  at  all. 

If  variations  so  small  in  the  quantity  of  loan- 
able money  produce  changes  so  enormous  in 
prices,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  Bank  of  England 
possessed  the  power  of  increasing  the  issue  of 
notes  on  credit  to  the  amount  of  £10,000,000. 
in  addition  to  its  own  independent  capital  of 
£14,553,000,  this  would  be  a  power  ample  for 
keeping  the  ordinary  rate  of  discount  between 
3  and  3  per  cent.,  and  the  maximum  at  4  per 
cent. ;  or  for  bringing  down  to  these  rates  the 
higher  rates  of  other  Banks,  under  extraordinary 
circumstances.  With  such  a  preponderating 
power  in  the  Bank  of  England,  supposing  it 
to  be  the  only  Bank  of  Issue,  it  is  not  ewy  to 
imagine  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which 
could  long  maintain  a  higher  rate  than  the  ordi- 
nary Bank  of  England  rate  of  discount ;  for,  the 
greater  facility  thus  afforded  by  the  Bank  of 
England  for  the  transfer  of  capital,  by  increasing 
the  issue  of  notes,  and  the  greater  control  over 
the  market  of  gold  for  counteracting  its  export, 
would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  effectually 
prevent  those  sudden  changes  which  defeat  all 
calculations  and  destroy  credit. 
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When  the  diminution  by  only  the  thirtieth 
part  of  the  ordinary  amount  of  our  currency 
produces  such  serious  derangements  of  our  mone- 
tary system,  and  such  extensive  commercial  em- 
barrassments, it  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that 
all  these  consequences  might  be  prevented  by 
keeping  the  supply  of  currency  at  all  times  equal 
to  the  demand,  or,  increasing  the  issue  of  notes, 
and,  if  necessary,  keeping  them  in  circulation  by 
checking  the  efflux  of  gold. 

With  a  power  over  the  issues  of  notes,  and 
over  the  market  of  gold,  the  Bank  of  England 
would  be  able  to  prevent  those  derangements 
which  cause  such  general  distrust  and  loss  of 
credit;  or,  if,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  the 
power  were  insufficient  to  prevent  temporary 
derangements,  those  occasions  would  be  rare ; 
and  as  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  England 
would  quickly  restore  the  equilibrium  of  value 
between  this  country  and  foreign  countries,  pub- 
lic confidence  would  remain  unshaken  and  would 
prevent  that  general  distrUst  and  loss  of  credit 
which  produces  panic. 

Experience  has  proved  that,  the  cause  of  panic 
is  simply  in  the  fact  that,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  the  currency  has  become  reduced  to  an 
amount  insufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the 
community,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  amount  has 
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been  made  sufficient  for  the  requirements,  the 
crisis  is  at  an  end. 

The  question,  then,  is  simply  this ;  whether 
the  amount  of  currency  shall  be  increased  to 
meet  the  requirements;  or,  whether  the  require- 
ments shall  be  reduced  to  meet  the  amount  of 
currency. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  requirements 
are  brought  down  to  the  currency,  instead  of  the 
currency  being  brought  up  to  the  requirements  ; 
the  one  case  being  attended  with  increase  of 
profits  to  trade  and  of  Capital  to  the  country, — ■ 
and  the  other  with  ruinous  losses  to  trade,  and, 
consequently,  diminished  capital. 

It  is  the  iroD-bound  rigidity  of  the  Bank  Act^ 
and  the  want  of  elasticity  in  our  currency  sys- 
tem which  is  the  great  evil.  It  is  this  which 
prevents  our  currency  from  accommodating  itself 
to  those  occasional  fluctuations  in  the  demand, 
which  must  be  ever  liable  to  occur,  and  which  it 
is  impossible  wholly  to  prevent. 

Nor  is  this  evil  cdnfined  to  such  occasional 
fluctuations.  With  an  increase  of  trade  and 
population  snch  as  has  occurred  in  this  country 
within  the  last  tweuty  years,  it  is  manifestly  im* 
possible  that  the  same  amount  of  Baok'notes 
which  answered  the  requirements  in  1 844,  should 
be  suflicient  for  the  demands  in  1865.    If  in 
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1844  £21,000,000  of  Bank-notes  were  suffi- 
cieut  to  keep  the  ordinary  rate  of  discount  be- 
tween 8  and  4  per  cent.,  and  if  in  1865  the  re- 
quirements demand  £25,000,000  of  Bank-notes, 
it  is  evident  that  10  and  12  per  cent,  would  be- 
come the  ordinary  rate  of  discount,  with  varia- 
tions between  15  and  20  per  cent,  in  times  of 
pressure. 

That  would  still  be  held  to  be,  as  it  is  now^ 
only  a  question  of  supply  and  demand,  and  that 
question  would  be  answered  as  it  is  now.  But 
those  Political  Economists  who  would  so  answer, 
do  not  distinguish  between  a  natural  and  artifi* 
cial  law«  The  natural  law  cannot  be  contrc^ed» 
but  the  artificial  can  be. 

The  Bank-note,  being  entirely  an  artificial  con- 
trivance to  save  gold,  must  be  reguktted  by  an 
artificial  law,  but  this  artificial  law  should  be 
80  framed  as  to  work  in  as  strict  confonnity  aa 
possible  with  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. No  philos(^hy,  no  science,  and  but  very 
little  common  sense  is  required  to  show  the 
necessity  for  this.  And  yet  this  nK)dicum  of 
common  sense  is  wanting  for  the  regulation  of 
our  artificial  currency  system  1 

Philosophy  and  science  are  brought  forward 
in  support  of  a  natural  law  which  is  undisputed, 
and  this  is  applied  to  our  currency  system  which 
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is  wholly  artificial^  and  not  regulated  in  oonfotf* 
niity  with  the  natural  law,  but  in  conformity 
with  an  arbitrary  rule,  which  is  directly  opposed 
'  to  the  natural  law. 

Thus,  by  artificial  contrivance,  money  is  made 
out  of  paper,  and  the  paper  is  made  equal  to 
gold  in  this  country,  but  cannot  be  made  equal 
to  gold  out  of  this  countiy. 

If  the  paper  were  equal  to  gold  in  every 
country,  then  the  paper  would  be  subject  to  tho 
same  natural  law  as  the  gold,  but  being  current 
only  in  the  country  where  it  is  issued,  paper- 
money  is  of  no  value  for  foreign  commerce  with- 
out the  gold ;  therefore  the  natural  law  of  supply 
and  demand  is  as  applicable  to  the  paper  as  to 
the  gold,  which  is  represented  by  the  paper. 

But  the  artificial  law  acts  inversely  to  the 
natural  law,  for,  as  the  gold  diminishes  in  quan- 
tity, the  paper  which  represents  the  gold  dimi- 
nishes in  like  proportion,  and,  therefore,  the 
natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  reversed, 
the  supply  continually  diminishing  as  the  de- 
mand increases,  and  as  the  paper  is  supplied  by 
credit,  and  the  gold  by  loanable  capital,  wliich 
is  independent  of  credit,  to  make  the  supply  of 
paper-money  dependent  on  loanable  capital,  is 
not  onlv  to  restrict  the  credit  of  the  countrv  to 
that  amount,  but  also  to  subject  such  restricted 
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credit  to  all  the  variations  in  quantity  and  value 
of  the  loanable  capital,  instead  of  extending 
credit  on  the  broader  basis  of  the  whole  capital 
of  the  countrv. 

By  this  radical  defect  in  our  system,  the  issue 
of  our  bank-notes  is  regulated  not  by  the  natural 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  but  by  the  artificial 
law  of  credit ;  that  credit  resting  on  the  com- 
paratively narrow  basis  of  loanable  capital,  and, 
therefore,  liable  to  be  afiected  by  all  its  varia- 
tions, instead  of  resting  on  the  broad  bavsis  of 
the  whole  capital  of  the  country,  by  which  the 
bank-notes  are,  in  fact,  guaranteed. 

The  efiect  of  this  system,  irreconcilable  with 
any  recognized  principle,  is  to  withdraw  the 
paper,  representing  the  gold,  as  the  gold  itself  is 
withdrawn,  thereby  withholding  the  paper  at 
the  very  time  when  it  is  most  wanted,  and  sha- 
king, to  the  very  foundation,  the  credit  on  which 
the  whole  system  of  paper-issues  rests,  and 
thereby  making  such  issues  a  delusion  and  a 
snare  to  all  those  who  have  recognized  and  re- 
lied on  these  as  equal  to  gold.  This  is,  in  its 
effects,  worse  than  if  the  paper  were  issued  as 
notes  net  convertible  into  gold.  Times  and  cir- 
cumstances might  again  arrive  when  that  pro- 
mise could  not  be  performed,  but  still  confidence 
in  the  paper  as  the  representative  of  gold,  and 


is  no   speculative  opinion,    hut  expenei 
facts. 

A  famine,  a  long  protracted  war,  or 
reign  exchanges  for  any  lengthened  tim< 
us,  would  prove  the  inefficifency  and  inse 
our  monetary  system  under  the  Act  of  ^ 

The  outflow  of  gold,  which  occasions 
place  in  this  country,  as  in  other  con 
and  must  be  unavoidable ;  but,  in  this 
it  is  only  temporary.     The  gold  returr 
cessity  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade. 

The  gold,  as  it  does  not  leave  this 
through  any  depreciation  of  the  curre 
come  back  without  any  artificial  measu: 
to  enhance  the  value  of  money. 

A  metallic  currency  is  continually 
avoidably  contracting  and  expanding. 

To  neutralise  these  effects,  the  objw 
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this  way  the  measure  of  value  can  be  maintained, 
and  the  money-contracts  and  pecuniary  engage- 
ments of  a  country  can  be  kept  unaltered. 

Bank  notes  are  the  means  by  which  this  may 
be  effected.  Combined  with  metallic  money, 
Bank-notes  are  like  the  steel  curve  in  the  com- 
pensation balance,  which  keeps  the  measure  un- 
changing. We  cannot  stop  metallic  contraction 
and  expansion,  but  we  can  modify  and  neutralise 
both.* 

But,  under  our  present  system,  the  transient 
outflow  of  gold,  instead-  of  being  neutralised 
by  Bank-notes,  is  so  treated  as  to  produce  a 
serious  derangement  of  our  measure  of  value. 
The  Bank-notes  are  used  to  aggravate  into  a 
serious  evil  the  beneficent  working  of  a  natural 
and  self-regulating  law,  and  thus  to  defeat  the 
sole  object  for  which  a  standard  measure  is  in- 
stituted. 

The  indispensable  requisite  of  a  standard  mea- 
sure is  that,  it  shall  be  at  all  times  free  from 
variation.  We  make  our  standard-yard  of  the 
substance  least  liable  to  contract  and  expand  in 
length,  and  so  we  try  to  perfect  all  our  standard- 
measures,  neutralizing  by  combinations  the  natu- 
ral law,  and  so,  by  artificial  means  obtaining,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  a  standard  of  unvarying  mea- 

•  Economy  of  Capital,  p.  287. 
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sure, — for  all  but  the  measure  of  value,— of  all 
measures  the  most  important  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

This  ail  important  measure  of  value  we  leave 
to  expand  and  contract  so  as  to  baffle  all  calcu- 
lation,^varying  sometimes  to  a  third  or  a  fourth 
— to  the  extent  of  20,  ^5,  and  even  30  |)er  cent. 
This  is  as  if  the  yard  measure,  by  contraction 
and  expansion  of  the  material  of  which  it  » 
made,  were  sometimes  tliree  feet  in  length,  and 
sometimes  four. 

The  value  of  money,  like  that  of  all  commodi- 
ties which  money  buys,  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  the  supply,  and  the  extent  of  the  demand.  If 
the  amount  of  money  in  a  country  be  below  the 
requirements  of  the  community,  the  value  of  the 
money  will  be  raised,  and  prices  will  be  lowered. 
The  same  quantity  of  land,  houses,  goods,  or 
labour,  will  no  longer  sell  for  the  same  amount 
of  money,  as  when  the  amount  of  money  in  the 
country  was  equal  to  the  requirements.  The 
trading  and  working  classes  (constituting  the 
greatest  part  of  the  community)  whose  wealth  is 
in  goods  and  labour,  will  suffer  serious  loss : 
while  the  small  class  (comparatively  a  very  smalt 
part  of  the  whole  population)  whose  wealth  is  in 
Woriey,  will  reap  immense  gains.  Every  such 
change  in  the  value  of  the  currency  sweeps  away 
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the  profits  of  the  trading  and  industrial  classes, 
to  fall  into  the  pockets  of  the  capitalists  and 
money-dealers. 

The  losses  inflicted  upon  the  employers  throw 
out  of  employment  the  working-classes,  and  the 
injury  to  Trade  is  the  loss  to  the  country.  In 
the  aggregate,  this  loss  is  incalculably  great.** 

It  is  not  generally  known  how  small  a  varia- 
tion in  the  amount  of  the  currency  is  sufficient 
to  produce  or  to  prevent  the  change  in  our  mea- 
sure of  value. 

The  total  amount  of  gold  and  silver  and  paper 
money,  variously  estimated,  may  be  taken,  as 
already  shown  (pp.  257  &  330)  at  about  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  millions ;  but  the  variations  which 
occasion  our  monetary  calamities  seldom  exceed 
five  millions. 

This  will  appear  extraordinary,  but  less  so 
when  it  is  known  that,  from  this  total  amount 
of  currency,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
are  supposed  to  be  taken  out  for  constant  use  in 
the  retail  operations  of  daily  life,  leaving  only 
about  forty  millions  in  the  banks  to  meet  the 
ordinary  requirements  of  the  depositors,  and  that 
the  surplus,  after  meeting  these  demands,  is  the 
only  available  fund  for  the  discount  operations^ 
by  which  the  trade  of  this  country  is  carried  on. 

*  Economy  of  Capital,  p.  289. 
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The  amount  of  that  surplus  and  available  fund 
caniidt  be  precisely  estimated,  but,  as  already 
shown,  (|)age  330)  it  must  be  a  continually  vary- 
ing atnuiint,  and  can  harJly  exceed,  even  if  it 
reach  to,  thirty  millions. 

To  withdraw  five  raillionB  from  a  currency  of 
a  hundred  and  sixty  millions  is  not  a  very  serioua 
deduction,  but,  taken  out  of  thirty  miiUons  is 
one-sixth,  and  that  is  a  very  alarming  diminution 
of  the  fund  applicable  to  trade  requirements,  but 
still  more  alarming  when  the  surplus,  after  pro- 
viding for  tlic-se  requirements,  is  the  only  nvnilahte 
fund  for  all  the  discount  operations  by  which  the 
trade  of  the  greatest  commercial  country  in  the 
world  is  carried  on. 

This  estimate  is  exclusive  of  the  uncoined  bul- 
lion,— which  may  be  taken,  on  the  average,  at 
ten  millions, — kept  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 

Thus,  the  occasional  variations,  though  small 
in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  the  currency, 
are,  under  our  monetary  system,  sntticient  to  vi- 
tiate our  measure  of  value,  and  to  inflict  great 
wrongs  in  incalculable  losses  upon  the  whole 
community.  Instead  of  preventing  or  neutral- 
izing  the  effects  of  these  variations,  we  greatly 
i^gravate  them.  A  diminution  of  5  per  cent,  in 
the  quantity  of  the  currency  is  in  effect  to  in- 
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crease  its  value  to  five  or  six  times  that  extent ; 
and  when,  by  a  diminution  of  the  supply,  or  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  requirements  of  trade, 
the  loanable  portion  of  the  currency  is  reduced 
four  or  five  millions  below  the  ordinary  amount, 
the  value  of  money  is  raised  20  or  25  per  cent., 
although  the  currency  itself  be  reduced  only  a 
twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  part,  or,  may  be,  not 
reduced  at  all.* 

If  such  small  variations  in  quantity  produce 
such  great  changes  in  value,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  these  variations  may  be  prevented  or  neu- 
tralised. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that,  the  cause 
of  all  our  money  panics  is,  the  simple  fact  of  the 
currency  being,  at  those  times,  insufficient  in 
amount  for  the  requirements  of  the  community, 
and  that,  when  that  cause  ceases,  the  panic 
ceases.  In  every  crisis,  when  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land has  reversed  its  policy  of  contracting  its 
discounts  and  circulation,  and,  as  the  Governor 
of  the  Bank  in  182G  said,  '*  made  common  cause 
with  the  country,"  the  difficulty  has  come  to  an 
end.  It  was  the  notes  of  the  Bank  that  were 
wanted,  and  as  soon  as  these  were  supplied  the 
crisis  ceased.  There  was  no  doubt  about  con- 
vertibility, and  no  want  of  gold ;  on  the  contrary 

•  '  Economy  of  Capital,'  p.  291. 
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tbe  iBsoe  of  notes  actually  stops  the  internal  draio 
of  gold.* 

The  conclusion  from  this  is  as  obvious  as  tbe 
effect  is  certain,  that  if  the  Bank  of  Englaud  had 
been  provided  with  notes  equal  to  the  require- 
ments, the  difficulty  would  not  have  arisen,  and 
no  losses  would  have  been  sustained. 

No  depreciation  of  the  notes  can  arise  from 
such  a  procedure,  for  the  notes  wiU  not  go  out 
unless  there  be  a  demand  for  them,  and  the  extra 
demand  must  always  maintain  the  value  of  the 
extra  issue.  When  the  temporary  demand  ceases, 
the  notes  will  return  to  the  Bauk  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business. 

The  extra  issue  only  preserves  the  measure  of 
value  unchanged.  It  simply  prevents  prices  from 
being  lowered  from  the  want  of  the  means  of 
transfer,  and  thereby  maintains  the  standard  of 
value.  Nor  does  this  impose  any  hardship  on 
the  Bank  of  England,  for  such  an  extension  of 
discounts  is  so  much  additional  profit  to  the 
Bank.  In  this  way  the  requirements  of  the  com- 
munity  may  be  fully  met,  without  any  enhance- 
ment of  the  value  of  money. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Bank  Directors 
are  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  present  Bank 
Act.     It  would  be  surprising  if  it  were  other- 

*  '  Economj  of  Capital,'  p.  294. 
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Wise.  Whatever  measures  they  take,  they  ap- 
peal to  the  Act  in  justification,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  their  appeal.  They  keep  within  the 
letter  of  the  Act,  and  that  shields  them  from 
responsibility.  Whether  they  raise  the  rate  of 
discount  or  lower  it ;  whether  they  expand  the 
currency  or  contract  it ;  whether  they  refuse  to 
discount  cotton  bills  or  Exchequer  bills ;  or,  whe- 
ther they  decline  to  make  advances  upon  per- 
sonal assets  and  securities ;  "  the  Act "  is  their 
answer  to  all  criticisms  and  complaints,  whether 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  have  anything  or  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  policy  which  they  adopt. 
The  Act  makes  no  regulation  as  to  the  rate  of 
discount,  though  it  enjoins  a  contraction  of  the 
currency,  and  that  they  do  not  enforce ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  expand  the  currency  when  they 
are  enjoined  to  contract  it,  and  this  affords  them 
a  plausible  pretence  for  doubling  the  rate  which 
they  charge  for  money.  The  Act  enables  them 
to  charge  8  per  cent,  where  formerly  they  charged 
4  per  cent.  They  pretend  to  justify  this  extor- 
tion by  referring  to  the  Act,  which  requires  them 
to  keep  so  large  a  stock  of  gold  on  hand.  They 
feel  the  weakness  of  their  position,  and  answer 
all  complaints  by  an  appeal  to  the  Bank  Act. 
And  so  most  evil  doings  are  excused  or  exte- 
nuated by  the  law  of  necessity  or  necessity  of  the 
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law.  But  the  fiict  that  tlie  Bank  Directors  arc 
unanimous  in  favor  of  the  Act  is  a  very  doubtful 
argument  in  favour  of  tliat  measure.  No  sensible 
person  tliougbt  of  leaving  (he  Corn-laws  to  be 
decided  by  the  farmers,  nor  ihe  Navigation-luwa 
to  be  judged  by  the  shiiJ-owncrs,  nor  the  silk- 
duties  by  the  silk-weavers.  But  they  were  quite 
as  competent  to  determine  those  questions  as  the 
Bank  Directors  are  to  determine  the  Bank  Ques- 
tion. The  Act  is  a  convenient  screen,  which 
sliields  them  from  responsibility,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  is  n  great  source  of  gain  to  the  Bank  of 
England  and  to  all  banks.  Human  motives  are  not 
always  discernible,  but  self-interest  unconsciously 
gives  a  bias  to  the  judgment,  and  is  fertile  in 
suggesting  arguments  in  its  own  favor.  Bank 
Directors  may  believe  that  the  losses  which  they 
impose  on  the  commercial  classes  by  high  rates 
are  necessary  for  avoiding  worse  evils.  So  rea- 
soned the  farmers  on  the  corn-law ;  but  not  so 
the  community  at  large.  Farmers  thought, — 
the  corn-law  ensured  the  growth  of  more  wheat 
in  this  country  than  there  would  otherwise  be; 
Bank  Direcfors  think, — the  Act  keeps  more  gold 
in  the  Bank  than  there  would  otherwise  be.  The 
mistake  is  the  same  with  both  ;  but  the  mistake 
of  the  farmers  has  been  discovered  and  amended ; 
the  mistake  of  tlie  Bank  Directors  still  remains 
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to  be  discovered  and  amended,  and  that  is  the 
greatest  mistake  of  the  two,  for  if  the  Corn-law 
had  not  been  abolished,  and  if  an  additional 
quantity  of  wheat  had  been  grown  in  this  coun- 
try, the  whole  would  have  come  into  the  market 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community ;  whereas  the 
extra  stock  of  gold  shut  up  in  the  Bank  vaults, 
under  the  Act  of  1844,  never  can  come  into  the 
market  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  or  of 
anybody,  until  the  Act  be  suspended  or  repealed. 
But,  under  the  Act,  a  drain  of  notes  is  as  fatal 
to  the  Bank  as  a  drain  of  gold ;  for,  as  the  issue 
of  notes  is  limited  by  the  amount  of  gold  in  the 
Bank's  possession,  the  effect  is  the  same  whether 
'the  demand  be  for  notes  or  gold.  The  diminu- 
tion of  the  reserve  of  notes  corresponds  with  the 
demand  for  notes,  and  the  demand  for  gold  can- 
cels notes  to  an  equal  amount.  The  more  the 
Bank  raises  its  rate  to  check  the  demand  for 
notes,  the  greater  is  the  commercial  difficulty,  the 
greater  the  distrust,  and  the  greater  the  drain  of 
the  reserve  of  notes.  And  the  same  of  the  gold, 
for  the  supply  of  the  banks  to  meet  the  panic. 
In  this  way,  an  external  drain  inevitably  brings 
an  internal  drain,  and  in  the  crisis  of  1857,  the 
amount  of  gold  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of 
England  to  meet  the  internal  drain  was  twice  as 
large  as  the  amount  which,  during  the  same  time. 
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was  seut  abroad ;  wliile  the  reserve  of  notes  was 
in  like  manner  reduced  by  the  effect  produced 
by  tbe  Bank's  operations  on  the  country.* 

But,  to  make  the  system  complete,  the  power 
of  controlling  the  issues  should  be  vested  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  by  confining  the  issue  of  notes 
to  that  one  Bank. 

There  is  no  competition  in  the  issue  of  the 
coined- money,  and  there  should  be  none  in  the 
issue  of  notes,  which  are  made  equal  to  the 
coined-money,  on  the  condition  of  being  con* 
vertible  into  gold  coin  on  demand. 

To  compare  freedom  as  applied  to  the  coinage, 
vith  freedom  as  applied  to  the  trade  of  a  country, 
is  to  compare  two  things  wholly  dliisimilar.  There 
18  no  single  property  or  circumstance  to  connect 
or  assimilate  tliem.  The  freedom,  which  is  an 
essential  principle  of  trade,  is  the  very  reverse 
when  applied  to  furnishing  the  artificial  mediam. 
called  money,  as  a  means  of  carrying  on  trade. 
It  is  confounding  freedom  with  licence,  involviog 
confusion,  to  allow  the  free  issue  of  money,  which 
is  only  an  artiBcial  contrivance  in  substitution  for 
barter  or  exchange.  The  free  issue  of  money 
always  has  been  and  always  must  be  fatal  to  the 
freedom  of  trade.  It  is  the  old  error  of  John 
Law  over  again,  and  was  fully  exemplified  in  the 

*  ■  Economy  of  Capital,'  p.  139. 
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AmgnaU  of  revolutionary  France.  It  has  since 
been  further  exempHfied  in  democratic  America, 
and  the  absurdity  is  now  being  shown  in  a  mo- 
dified form  in  the  present  National  Currency  Law 
of  the  United  States,  as  will  be  more  particularly 
pointed  out  in  these  pages,  when  dealing  with 
this  specimen  of  American  popular  but  unscien- 
tific legislation. 

The  monopoly  proposed  to  be  vested  in  the 
Bank  of  England  is  for  the  express  purpose  of 
securing  to  the  Trader  the  legitimate  means  for 
carrying  on  his  trade ;  not  for  conferring  benefits 
on  the  Bank,  but  for  transferring,  by  means  of 
the  Bank,  all  the  benefits  to  the  community  at 
large ;  precisely  as  the  sovereign  power,  limited 
and  guarded,  is  vested  in  one  person,  for  the  be- 
nefit  of  all  persons  subject  thereto.  The  sove- 
reign power  over  the  money  of  the  country  would 
then  be  in  the  Bank  of  England,  as  the  sovereign 
power  is  now  in  the  Queen  of  England ;  but, 
virtually,  the  power  would  be  in  the  People ;  and 
there  is  as  little  reason  for  complaining  of  the 
monopoly  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  There 
would  be  no  more  competition  in  the  one  case 
than  there  is  in  the  other;  but  individual  free- 
dom, so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  public 
good,  would  be  preserved. 

It  would  then  not  be  so  easy  as  it  is  now  for 
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the  great  capitalists  to  make  capital  out  of  the 
ruin  of  the  small  capituliata;  nor  would  it  be 
any  longer  for  the  interest  of  the  Bank  of  England 
to  help  to  bring  about  that  state  of  things  which 
80  often  brings  to  ruin  Traders  both  great  and 
small.  The  power  would  be  nominally  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  but  virtually  in  the  whole 
People  of  the  kingdom.  Freedom  of  trade  wonid 
be  so  far  secured  that.  Traders  would  be  free  to 
carry  on  ihcir  trade,  so  far  as  it  depended  on 
their  own  legitimate  means,  and  that  is  what  they 
are  now  not  free  to  do. 

The  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  the 
issue  of  notes  is  as  necessary  for  that  unity  of 
action,  which  is  essential  for  preserving  the  con- 
stant and  regular  movements  of  the  compensa- 
tion-balance required  for  correcting  the  occasional 
and  temporary  diSerences  between  money  of 
paper  and  money  of  gold,  as  the  monopoly  of 
power  in  the  Sovereign  or  Head  of  the  State  is 
necessary  for  that  unity  of  action,  which  is  es- 
sential for  preserving  the  constant  and  regular 
movements  of  the  co/npensaiion-balance  required 
in  the  government  of  a  State. 

The  cry  for  free  trade  in  money,  so  often  heard, 
is  unintelligible  and  serves  only  to  show  how  little 
free  trade  is  undei-stood. 

Free  trade  is  simply  freedom  of  contract,  and 
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since*  the  abolition  of  the  Usury  Laws  and  the 
passing  of  the  Limited  Liability  Acts,  free  trade 
in  money  has  been  complete. 

The  real  and  only  difficulty  is,  the  want  of 
money  equal  to  the  requirements  of  commerce. 

This  is  a  diflBculty  arising  purely  out  of  an  ar- 
tificial and  defective  arrangement,  consequent  on 
the  change  from  the  primitive  and  natural  course 
of  barter  by  exchange.  If  the  means  by  which 
the  exchange  is  effected  be  wanting,  it  follows 
that  the  interchange  of  goods  is  impeded.  To 
avoid  this  impediment  the  practice  is  introduced 
of  giving  a  premium  to  the  possessor  of  money, 
— (the  comnion  measure  of  value), — for  its  tem- 
porary use,  as  the  only  means  for  carrying  out 
the  ordinary  transactions  of  commerce.  The  pre- 
mium so  paid  by  the  trader  to  the  capitalist,  for 
the  temporary  advance  of  his  money,  is  so  much 
deducted  from  the  profit  of  the  trader  for  the 
benefit  of  the  capitalist. 

It  is,  therefore,  manifest  that,  the  premium  so 
paid  is,  to  that  extent,  an  impediment  to  produc- 
tion, and  if  that  deduction  from  the  profit  of  the 
trader  be  so  great  as  to  leave  him  but  an  insuffi- 
cient return  for  his  capital  and  labor  expended, 
it  is  an  injury  not  only  to  the  trader,  but  also  to 
the  whole  coranmnity,  by  enhancing  the  price  of 
the  products  and  discouraging  commercial  enter- 
prise. 
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In  many  cases,  where  the  capital  has  been  al- 
ready expended,  the  high  rate  of  discount  abso- 
lutely annihilates  all  profit. 

Thus,  it  may  be  seen  that,  the  cry,  so  often 
heard,  of  free  trade  in  money,  is  without  any 
meaning,  there  being  no  want  of  freedom,  but 
only  a  want  of  money  on  reasonable  terms  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  commerce. 

The  only  possible  way  of  meeting  that  want, 
under  the  existing  system  of  a  monopoly  of  credit 
money  in  the  National  Bank,  is  to  fix  the  maxi^ 
mum  rate  of  discount  for  that  Bank,  and  to  pro- 
vide it  with  the  means  equal  to  the  occasion. 
This  applies  as  well  to  the  Bank  of  France  as  to 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  to  all  other  National 
Banks  under  like  circumstances.  As  long  as  that 
monopoly  exists  it  will  be  indispensable  to  impose 
on  those  Ebtahlishments  a  maximum  rate  of  in- 
terest. At  present  those  Banks  are  exempted 
from  all  restriction  with  regard  to  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  the  privilege  of  credit  issues  (in  the 
case  of  the  Bank  of  France  unlimited),  which 
those  Banks  enjoy,  instead  of  being  a  monopoly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  is  converted  into  a 
monopoly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Banks  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  country.  It  is  this  injury,  so  severely 
felt,  that  occasions  the  cry  for  free  trade  in  money, 

t  this  arises  from  an  imperfect  understanding 
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of  the  subject.  It  is  not  that  money  is  not  free, 
but  that  it  cannot  be  got  at  when  it  is  wanted, 
without  paying  for  it  an  inordinate  and  ruinous 
price,  high  in  proportion  to  the  necessity,  and, 
therefore,  on  extreme  occasions,  practically  unat- 
tainable. 

The  cry  ought  to  be  against  this  monopoly 
without  the  restrictive  limit  to  the  rat«  of  dis- 
count, for  without  this  restriction  the  privilege  of 
credit  issues  is  a  most  unjust  monopoly,  being  a 
benefit  conferred  on  the  Bank  at  the  cost  of  the 
whole  community  ;  but  to  abolish  that  privilege, 
as  a  monopoly,  would  be  almost  as  injurious, 
being,  in  effect,  the  abolition  of  bank  notes. 

If  that  monopoly  did  not  exist,  money,  like  all 
matters  of  trade,  might  be  left  to  its  natural 
course,  because  liberty  would  then  correct  itself 
by  competition,  the  best  remedy  for  all  defects  of 
natural  growth.  But  that  state  of  things  sup- 
poses the  absence  of  all  artificial  contrivances  for 
economising  the  precious  metals,  a  state  of  things 
to  which  no  civilized  country  will  ever  return. 

It,  therefore,  only  remains  to  make  the  mono- 
poly serviceable  to  the  object  for  which  it  was 
created,  and  that  is,  to  the  benefit  of  the  country, 
instead  of  being,  as  it  now  is,  an  unjust  mono- 
poly to  the  benefit  of  the  Bank  and  the  great  in- 
jury of  the  country. 

2  k 
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The  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England  en- 
ables the  Bank  by  its  action  to  regulate  the  value 
of  the  currency,  and  tlie  rise  and  fall  of  prices. 
All  the  other  Banks  are  unequal  to  compete  with 
the  Bank  of  England  in  the  exercise  of  this  power. 

This  monopoly  should  be  made  still  more  com- 
plete in  the  Bank  of  England,  but  the  whole 
benefit  should  be  secured  to  the  community. 

If  the  privilege  of  issues  be  vested  exclusively, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  Bank  of  England,  that 
ought  to  be  on  the  principle  of  making  the  issues 
at  all  times  equal  to  the  requirements,  without 
regard  to  any  other  consideration,  and  at  a  rate 
of  discount  not  exceeding  4  per  cent.  The  issue 
of  notes  by  the  Bank  of  Etis;Iand  ought  to  be 
regulated  on  no  other  principle  than  making  the 
supply  equal,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, to  the  demand,  at  4  per  cent,  as  the 
maximum  rate  of  interest. 

If  it  be  necessary  for  the  Bank  of  England  to 
check  the  demand  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
the  export  of  gold,  the  Bank  must  effect  that  ob- 
ject by  its  own  capital,  and  at  its  own  cost ;  not 
by  its  credit  capital,  at  the  cost  of  the  credit  of 
the  country. 

This  is  a  clear  and  distinct  principle,  and  on 
this  principle  only  can  the  monopoly  of  paper 
issues  in  the  Bank  of  England  be  justified. 
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So  regulated,  the  monopoly  in  the  Bank  of 
England  would  be  attended  with  incalculable 
services  to  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country, 
and  with  perfect  safety  to  the  Bank. 

The  average  rate  of  discount  would  then  be 
between  2  and  3  per  cent.,  and  the  rate  would 
seldom  reach  4  per  cent.  If  it  ever  exceeded  4 
per  cent.,  that  could  be  only  under  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  and  rare  occasions,  and  the 
counteracting  operations  of  the  Bank  of  England 
must  soon  restore  the  ordinary  rate. 

The  issue  of  notes  being  then  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  these 
notes  being  the  currency  with  which  the  other 
banks  and  discount-houses  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness, they  must  be  so  far  dependent  on  the  Bank 
of  England  as  to  follow  in  its  course. 

The  chief,  if  not  the  only  reason  to  be  assigned 
by  the  Bank  of  England  for  contracting  the  issue 
of  notes  is,  to  restrict  the  export  of  gold,  al- 
though that  has  long  ceased  to  be  interfered  with 
by  law,  as  an  antiquated  and  admitted  absurdity. 
Gold  is  exported  only  when  it  is  more  profitable 
to  export  gold  than  other  goods.  Therefore, 
to  prevent  the  export  of  gold  is  to  prevent  pro- 
fitable trading,  and  is  directly  at  variance  with 
freedom  of  trade.  And  yet,  on  this  antiquated 
error  of  interfering  to  prevent  the  export  of  gold 
the  Bank  of  England  is  still  acting. 


It  seems  thnt,  for  some  time  past,  the  Bank  of 
England  has  treated  the  importers  of  cotton  ss 
enemies  ;  for,  in  the  Bankers'  Ma//uziat',oi  Feb- 
ruary, 1863,  is  the  following  notice: — "In  No* 
vember  last,  the  Bank  of  England  refused  dia- 
counts  to  purchasers  of  cotton,  not  because  their 
Bills  were  doubtful,  but  because  of  the  dread  of 
a  drain  of  gold.' 

If  such  were  the  act  and  motive  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  that  was  a  check  ou  the  import  of 
cotton,  to  prevent  the  revival  of  our  cotton  trade, 
and  the  employment  of  our  labouring  population, 
to  save,  at  the  most,  a  triSing  loss  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  or,  more  probably,  no  losa  at  all,  unless 
the  loss  of  a  gain. 

To  invest  the  Bank  of  England  with  this 
monopoly  of  power  over  the  currency  of  the 
country,  and  to  allow  the  Bank  to  exercise  such 
power  for  its  own  benefit,  to  the  injury  of  the 
trade  and  industry  of  the  country,  is  as  incon- 
sistent with  "free"  trade,  as  with  common 
justice,  and  common  sense. 

Thus,  while  recent  legislation  has  been  striking 
off  the  fetters  which  our  ancestors,  in  their  igno- 
rance, had  fastened  upon  Trade,  the  Bank  Act  of 
1B44  has  imposed  new  fetters  on  the  means  of 
carrying  on  trade,  and  in  such  a  way  as  in  a  great 
measure  to  counteract  the  benefits  of  freedom  and 
the  liberty  of  expansion. 
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To  this  fatal  legislation  is  to  be  attributed  all 
the  subsequent  disasters  to  our  country  from  our 
defective  Monetary  System,  and  the  amount  of 
loss  inflicted  upon  the  country  by  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1844,  is  so  great,  and  through 
channels  so  numerous,  as  to  be  utterly  beyond 
all  calculation. 

It  has  been  said,  by  a  writer  on  this  question 
entitled  to  the  most  respectful  attention,*  that 
the  practical  eflFect  of  the  Act  of  1844,  upon  the 
circulation  of  the  country  and  the  bullion,  is  very 
clearly  elucidated  in  the  following  replies  of  Mr. 
Weguelin  (then  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England), 
to  questions  put  to  him,  as  a  witness,  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Bank  Question,  in  1857. 

(300.)  "  With  all  the  fears  of  the  public  when 
a  drain  has  existed,  you  consider  that  the  anxiety 
and  true  prudence  of  the  Bank  is  now,  and  has 
been,  for  a  considerable  time  past,  directed,  not 
to  the  provision  of  bullion  as  a  security  for  the 
convertibility  of  the  notes,  but  to  the  provision 
of  cash  in  gold  and  notes  together,  in  order  to 
maintain  your  banking  reserve?" 

— "  The  banking  reserve  consists  of  the  notes 
not  employed  in  active  circulation,  as  the  active 

•  "  The  Currency  Question,  and  the  Bank  Charter  Com- 
mittees of  1857  and  1858,  Beviewed  by  an  M.P.,"  page  35. 
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cii'culatiuD  is  issued  partly  tipoa  securities,  thiit 
is,  to  the  extent  of  £14,475.000,  and  the  rest 
upon  bullion  ;  the  banking  reservo^a,  in  point  of 
fact,  a  reserve  of  bullion,  thus  nothing  affects  the 
banking  reserve  but  a  demand  for  bullion,  either 
for  the  internal  wants  of  the  country,  or  for  the 
purposes  of  export.  The  rule,  therefore,  which 
the  Bank  has  followed  in  managing  its  banking 
affairs  is  to  observe  the  banking  reserve  as  affected 
by  a  demand  for  bullion." 

(301.)  "  But  when  you  have  had  any  occasion 
to  desire  an  increase  in  the  stock  of  bullion,  am  1 
to  understand  that  that  has  not  been  because  more 
bullion  was  wanted  to  secure  the  convertibility  of 
the  Note,  but  because  more  bullion  was  the  basis 
of  a  larger  issue  of  notes,  and  an  increased  issue 
of  notes  was  desirable  with  reference  to  the  state 
of  your  reserve  ?" 

— "  That  is  so." 

(302.)  "  Having  iu  view  the  answers  you  gave 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  your  banking  reserve 
as  the  great  object  of  care  and  attention  under 
the  present  law,  do  you  think  that  the  provisions 
of  the  present  law  are  the  best  that  could  be 
adopted,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  maiotain  the 
reserve  in  satisfactory  state?" 

— "  I  think  that  the  provisions  of  the  present 
law,  as  to  issue,  little  affect  the  state  of  our  bank- 
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ing  reserve,  the  provisions  being  that,  there  shall 
be  only  a  fixed  amount  issued  upon  securities. 
The  fluctuations  of  the  bullion,  which  is  the  index 
measure  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  wants  of  the 
coniroerce  of  the  country,  must  be  the  measure 
of  the  fluctuations  of  the  reserve ;  and  that  must 
be  the  case,  I  think,  under  any  system  of  law 
with  regard  to  the  circulation  you  may  enact." 

(303.)  "  Do  not  the  provisions  of  the  law  with 
respect  to  issue  act  powerfully  upon  your  measures 
with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  your  reserve  ? 
And  is  not  your  position  as  to  the  maintenance 
of  your  reserve  somewhat  different  now  from  what 
it  was  before  the  Act  of  1844?" 

— "  Before  the  Act  of  1844,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  reserve,  other  than  the  bullion 
which  was  in  your  coffers, — that  was  your  reserve. 
When  you  were  called  upon  for  any  sudden  de- 
mand you  issued  Notes,  and,  of  course,  that 
varied  the  proportion  of  your  bullion  to  your 
notes." 

(304.)  "  Therefore,  your  position  has  been  ma- 
terially changed  by  the  Act  of  1844,  with  respect 
to  your  power  over  your  own  reserve  at  any  given 
moment  ?" 

— "  Yes,  with  reference  to  our  pqwer  over  the 
bullion  —  not  over  the  reserve,  but  over  the 
bullion." 
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Tlie  fliictuntious  of  the  bullion  must  be  tbe 
measure  of  tbe  fluctuations  of  tbe  reserve,  but 
the  bullion  cannot  be  the  index  measure  of  the 
fluctuations  of  the  wants  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  when  the  bullion  is  sent  out  of  the 
country  not  as  money,  but  as  a  couiuiodity,  or 
merchandise.  Therefore,  this  part  of  the  answer 
is  without  any  oaeaniog.  But  that  the  bullion 
must  vary  as  the  reserve,  ami  that  the  Bank  Di- 
rectors cannot  increase  or  diminish  the  reserve 
williuut  a  corresponding  augmentation  or  diminu- 
tioD  of  bulUon  is  true.  This  is  the  effect  of  tbe 
Act  of  1844,  and  is  theoretically  its  great  merit 
but  practically  its  great  error  ;  for  this  assumes 
that,  the  unrepresented  note  circulation  is  fixed 
at  the  highest  amount  at  which  it  can  be  safely 
fixedj  and  that  it  is  possible  to  fix  that  amount;^ 
two  important  points,  which  are  denied.  If  the 
foregoing  assumption  were  true,  then  tbe  Act  of 
1844  would  be  perfect  both  in  theory  and  io 
practice ;  but,  in  practice,  both  of  these  assumed 
points  have  been  proved  to  be  untrue.  It  has 
been  proved  by  experience  that,  the  unrepresented 
note  circulation  is  not  fixed  at  the  highest  amount 
at  which  it  can  be  safely  fixed,  and  that  the 
amount  at  which  it  can  be  safely  fixed  can  be  de- 
termined only  by  experience  ;  also  that,  the  safe 
limit  can  be  determined  only  by  discretion,  guided 
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by  experience,  according  to  the  ever  varying  cir- 
cumstances, subject  to  regulation  and  extension 
from  time  to  time ;  and  that,  in  the  meantime, 
the  mfianmum,  or  extreme  limit,  can  alone  be 
safely  fixed,  beyond  which  even  the  discretion  of 
Bank  Directors  is  not  to  be  trjiisted. 

At  present  the  principle  of  the  Act  and  the 
practice  under  the  Act  are  at  variance.  The 
principle  of  the  Act  is  that,  every  holder  of  a 
Bank  of  England  Note  shall  receive  in  exchange 
for  it,  on  demand,  5  sovereigns.  But  the  Act 
authorises  the  issues  of  Bank  of  England  Notes 
to  the  amount  of  £14,000,000,  and  makes  no 
provision  for  their  payment  in  gold.  The  pro- 
vision for  the  payment  in  gold  is  made  only  for 
the  notes  issued  in  excess  of  that  amount.  It  is 
assumed  and  safelv  assumed,  that  none  of  the 
£14,000,000  of  Notes,  unrepresented  by  gold, 
will  ever  be  returned  to  the  Bank  to  be  ex- 
changed for  gold,  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  provide  gold  for  their  payment. 
Therefore,  if  notes  to  the  amount  of  £21,000,000 
be  issued,  it  is  assumed  that  £7,000,000  of  bul- 
lion in  the  Bank  will  be  a  sufficient  provision. 

There  is  no  fallacy  in  this  reasoning.  But  the 
only  gain  to  the  country  from  this  mixed  currency 
of  paper  and  specie  is  in  the  saving  of  the  in- 
terest on  £14,000,000  of  specie.     This  is  a  gain 
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easily  cnlculnted.  But  wliut  is  tlie  gain  of  the 
further  issue  of  £7,000,000  of  notes,  if  the  same 
amount  of  gold  be  always  kept  shut  up  in  the 
Dank?  It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  gain 
if  the  £7,000,000  of  gold  remain  always  in  the 
Bank.  It  is  said  that,  the  value  consists  in  the 
fact  that  the  gold  is  there.  But  this  is  merely  a 
fanciful  idea ;  for,  if  it  be  always  there,  that  ia 
the  best  evidence  that  it  has  not  been  wanted; 
and,  if  it  had  been  wanted,  it  will  have  been 
taken  away,  and  will  be  no  longer  there.  But,  if 
it  have  been  taken  away,  the  same  number  of 
notes  will  also  have  been  taken  away,  and,  if 
twice  7  be  equal  to  14,  the  currency  medium, 
or  legal  tender  money  of  the  country,  will  have 
been  diminished  £14,000,000,  the  whole  atoount 
of  the  unrepresented  note  circulation  directly 
authorised  by  the  Act. 

Now,  if  the  whole  of  the  £7,000.000  of  gold 
be  taken  out  of  the  Bank  in  exchange  for  notes 
and  sent  abroad,  there  can  be  no  gain  in  that  to 
the  Bank  or  the  country.  The  same,  of  course, 
applies  to  pai-t  as  to  the  whole. 

But  when  the  gold  is  sent  abroad  and  notes 
to  the  same  amount  are  cancelled,  what  ia  to 
become  of  those  traders  who  have  imported 
largely  and  have  not  sufficient  time  for  realising 
their  produce  to  enable  them  to  meet  their  bills  ? 
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To  the  traders  in  this  predicament, — and  most 
traders  are  sometimes  in  this  predicament, — 
rninous  loss,  if  not  absolute  ruin,  is  the  inevitable 
consequence. 

But  suppose  only  a  million  or  two  of  gold 
gone,  the  Bank,  to  stop  the  remainder  from 
going,  must  raise  the  discount  to  such  a  rate  as 
will  take  away  all  profit  from  the  export  of  gold. 
This  is,  in  eflFect,  lowering  the  price  of  bills,  or 
enhancing  the  value  of  the  bank  notes,  to  meet 
the  enhanced  value  of  gold.  The  exchange  of 
the  bank  notes  for  gold  is  stopped,  for  that  time, 
by  taking  away  the  profit  on  such  exchange ; 
but  this  gives  the  profit  on  the  enhanced  value 
of  the  bank  notes  to  the  Bank,  and  takes  away 
from  the  traders  the  profits  on  their  imports, 
besides  restricting  them  in  their  future  trade 
transactions,  however  profitable  those  might  have 
been  to  themselves  and  the  country. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  correction  of  an 
adverse  exchange,  and  these  are  the  desperate 
means  prescribed  by  the  Bank  Act — cutting  off 
to  cure. 

Now,  all  this  is  quite  manifest,  and  it  is  equally 
manifest  that,  here  is  no  gain  to  the  country,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  great  loss  to  the  country  in 
the  unsuccessful  transactions  of  the  traders,  and 
in  restricting  their  future  operations  in  trade,  if 
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not  absolutely  antiiliilating  them  by  bankruptcy. 
Tliese  losses,  it  is  easy  to  see,  may  be  so  multi- 
plied, ill  the  ramification  of  consequences,  as  to 
be  incalculable. 

The  profit  of  the  Bank  from  these  disasters,  if 
any  in  the  end,  which  is  doubtful,  can  be  only 
for  the  bcuefit  of  the  owners  of  Bunk  Stock,  but 
the  loss  of  10  or  12  per  cent,  falling  on  the 
whole  trade  of  this  great  commercial  country  is 
beyond  calculation,  involving  the  ruin  of  many, 
and  most  injuriously  affecting  the  whole  com- 
munity dependent  on  trade  and  industry. 

If  it  be  said ; — '  such  would  be  the  effect  with 
a  currency  wholly  metallic,' — that  is  not  true. 

The  issue  of  £14,000,000  of  notes  unrepre* 
eented  by  gold,  has  saved  that  amount  of  gold, 
and  has  enabled  the  Bank  of  England  to  retain 
the  £7,000,000  with  the  profit  on  the  gold  saved ; 
but  when  the  market  price  of  gold  rises,  the  Bank 
can  no  longer  retain  this  £7,000,000,  without 
enhancing  the  value  of  the  bank  notes,  at  a  cost 
to  the  community  much  greater  in  amount  than 
any  profit  to  the  Bank  or  the  country  ou  the 
gold  saved.  This  supposed  profit  is,  simply,  the 
delusion  of  the  Bank  Act,  for  the  actual  loss 
very  far  exceeds  any  profit,  and,  clenrly,  it  would 
be  much  better  for  the  country  to  have  no  bank 
notes,  than  to  have  them  at  such  a  cost.     If  this 
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be  the  risk  and  loss  on  the  issue  of  £7,000,000 
of  notes  against  the  like  amount  of  bullion  in 
the  Bank,  how  must  the  risk  and  loss  be  multi- 
plied when  the  £19,000,000,  or  £20,000,000  of 
deposits  in  the  Banking  Department  are  brought 
into  operation  against  the  gold  in  the  Issue  De- 
partment by  the  same  process  of  exchange  of  notes 
for  gold?  The  trick  of  the  £14,000,000  of  notes 
slipped  in  on  credit,  liable,  but  not  likely,  to  be 
redeemed  in  gold,  passes  unperceived  in  the  case 
of  only  £7,000,000  of  notes  issued  against  the 
like  amount  of  gold  deposited  in  the  Bank  ;  but 
when  an  additional  issue  of  notes  is  made  on  the 
faith  of  these  deposits,  which  may  be  at  any 
moment  withdrawn,  and  these  notes  are  ex« 
changed  for  gold,  then  the  original  and  harmless 
trick,  and  the  vicious  deception  founded  thereon, 
are  very  plainly  seen,  and  the  delusion  is  very 
forcibly  exposed  in  universal  panic  and  almost 
universal  bankruptcy. 

Where  is  the  profit  to  the  country  on  the 
original  saving  then  ? 

Certainly  not  in  the  community,  and  certainly 
not  in  the  Bank.  But  if  it  were  in  the  Bank, 
what  compensation  is  that  to  the  country  \ 

Who  can  calculate  the  losses,  and  who  can 
guard  against  them  \ 

Who  can  foresee  all  the  evil  consequences  of 
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nor  will  tlie  mystery  ever  be  cleared  up,  until 
the  falsi!  principle  on  which  the  Act  proceeds  be 
abandoned. 

The  foundation  is  a  fiction,  and  the  whole 
structure  is  a  baseless  fabric.  It  is  a  fabric  of 
paper  and  gold  resting  on  a  mere  paper  founda- 
tion. To  make  it  stand,  the  fabric  must  be  of 
paper  only,  resting  on  a  gold  foundation.  There 
must  be  much  more  paper,  and  much  less  gold ; 
and  the  ^old  must  not  rest  upon  the  paper,  but 
the  paper  on  the  gold.  There  must  be  plenty 
of  paper  for  all  requirements,  and  something 
over  to  spare  for  special  purposes,  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions.  The  gold  must  be  quite  apart, 
and  be  provided,  as  required,  from  the  open  mar- 
ket. There  must  be  gold  for  change,  and  the 
means  for  pureha.sing  gold  at  all  times,  and  to 
any  required  amount. 

By  such  means  alone  can  these  objects  be  se- 
cured. With  plenty  of  paper,  and  the  means 
of  obtaining  plenty  of  gold,  the  foundation  and 
the  fabric  will  be  secure. 

If  plenty  of  paper  send  away  the  gold,  pur- 
chases in  the  open  market  will  always  bring  it 
back  again,  and  these  operations  repeated  will 
make  it  unprofitable  to  send  it  away.  In  the 
competition  for  gold,  this  country  must  always 
prevail  over  other  countries,  as  long  as  it  main- 
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tains  its  present  pre-eminence  in  trade.  Plenty 
of  notes  at  all  times,  with  the  means  of  obtaining 
plenty  of  gold  when  required,  is  the  surest  way 
of  maintaining  that  pre-eminence. 

The  market  of  gold  thus  controlled,  would  make 
England  the  best  market  for  gold  in  Europe  ;-^ 
it  is  that  now,  but  then  the  trade  in  gold  would 
be  profitable  to  England,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is 
now,  a  very  losing  trade. 

But,  with  this  command  over  the  market,  why 
should  the  Bank  of  England  keep  in  hand  a  larger 
stock  of  gold  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary 
requirements  for  change,  and  for  foreign  pay- 
ments? 

If  wanted  for  export,  as  merchandise,  why 
should  not  the  Bank  Directors  buy  the  gold 
which  is  their  merchandise,  like  other  merchants 
who  buy  their  merchandise,  when  wanted  ? 

When  the  price  was  raised  by  such  a  pur- 
chaser in  the  market  as  the  Bank  of  England 
would  then  be,  foreign  countries  would  find  it 
less  profitable  than  they  do  now  to  come  into 
competition  with  the  Bank  of  England  in  the 
open  market  for  gold. 

But,  if  they  do  come  into  competition,  why 
should  they  not,  if  they  pay  the  market  price  ? 

And,  why  should  not  the  Bank  of  England 
be  free  to  buy  and  sell  gold,  as  merchandise, 
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without  being  compelled  to  increase  or  reduce 
the  issue  of  notes? 

And  why  should  the  Bank  of  England  be  com- 
pelled to  exchange  its  notes  for  gold  ? 

Dealing  in  gold,  as  merchandise,  is  a  trade 
quite  scpanit^  and  distiuct  from  banking,  and  the 
one  need  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  other, 
for  that  must  be  a  very  defective  system  of  bank- 
ing which  is  subject  to  such  interference. 

But  this  is  just  the  interference  to  which  the 
Bank  of  England  is  subject,  and  which  operates 
with  such  fatal  severity  against  the  trade  and  in- 
dustry of  this  country. 

But  for  the  bad  precedent  of  such  a  departure 
from  a  now  almost  universally  acknowledged 
principle,  it  would  be  better  for  the  country  to 
revert  to  the  old  absurdity  of  a  duty  on  the  ex- 
port of  gold.  Such  an  export  duty  might  easily 
be  so  arranged,  on  a  scale  varying  with  the 
amount  of  specie  in  the  Bank  of  England,  as  to 
"  correct  the  exchanges "  quite  as  effectually  aa 
by  varying  the  rate  of  dbcount  under  the  present 
system,  and  without  imposing  on  the  exporters 
any  payments  beyond  their  present  payment«, 
but  to  the  saving  of  the  community  from  the 
money-panics  and  convulsions  to  which  they  are 
now  exposed  by  the  rise  iu  the  rate  uf  discount 
to  stop  the  export  of  gold.    This  would  be  a  dis- 
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graceful  departure  from  principle,  and  a  lament- 
able retrogression  for  the  Nation ;  but,  still,  per 
86,  this  would  be  the  saving  of  a  great  loss  to  the 
Nation. 

But  a  much  better  way  than  this  is  here  shown 
for  clearing  up  the  mystery  which  overhangs  the 
question,  and  for  making  the  Bank  Act  of  1 844, 
now  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  the  country,, 
one  of  its  greatest  blessings. 

Many  suppose  that,  to  invest  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land with  a  monopoly  of  the  paper  issues  is  to 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  trade. 

This  is  a  great  mistake. 

It  is  manifest  that,  as  the  paper-money  stands 
precisely  in  the  same  situation  as  the  coined- 
money,  a  monopoly  in  the  issue  of  the  one  can 
no  more  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  trade,  than 
a  monopoly  in  the  issue  of  the  other. 

The  only  rational  ground  of  objection  to  a  mo- 
nopoly is  that,  it  confers  an  advantage  on  one 
individual  or  set  of  individuals  in  the  State,  to 
the  prejudice  of  all  the  others. 

The  only  justification  for  a  monopoly  is  that, 
it  does  better  than  liberty, — that  it  renders  ser- 
vices superior  to  those  attainable  by  the  system 
of  competition. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  a  monopoly  when 
conferred  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all.     On  the 
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contrary,  the  more  complete  the  monopoly  the 
greater  the  benefit, — if  then  it  may  be  called  a 
monopoly.  The  only  objection  now  is  that,  the 
monopoly  of  the  issue  of  paper-money  in  the 
Bank  of  England  is  not  complete  for  the  object 
of  unity. 

To  do  better, — is  it  not  to  distribute  commer- 
cial credit  abundantly,  and  to  distribute  it 
cheaply  ? 

With  a  liberal  system  for  the  Banks,  the 
abundance  of  capital  would  have  no  other  limit 
than  that  of  the  benefits  obtaioed  by  the  in- 
dustry so  exercised ;  assuredly,  the  capital  would 
not  be  wanting  so  long  as  the  benefits  were  as 
f^at  as  they  are  in  these  days, — so  loDg  as  this 
industry  has  not  been  reduced  to  the  rate  of 
other  industries. 

The  restrictions  of  which  the  Bank  makes  sach 
frequent  use,  under  the  pretence  of  prudence  and 
moderation,  cannot  be  justified,  and  are  calcu- 
lated to  cause  regret  for  the  absence  of  compe> 
tition. 

As  M.  Isaac  Pereire  observes : — "  We  are  thus 
led  to  examine  whether  it  be  not  useful  to  pre- 
scribe a  maximum  of  discount  in  the  system  of 
monopoly." 

It  would  be  rendering  a  great  service  to  the 
moDtry  to  appreciate  at  their  true  value  the  pre* 
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tences  of  the  Bank  for  the  exercise,  which  it  is  so 
continually  making,  of  its  restrictive  powers. 

For  that  purpose  it  would  be  essential  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
bills  and  bonds  of  the  great  enterprises  of  public 
utility,  and  into  the  number  of  those  bills  which 
are  floating  upon  the  market;  nor  would  it  be 
less  necessary  to  find  out  if  the  depreciation  arise 
only  from  their  abundance,  or  from  the  abandon- 
ment in  which  they  are  left  by  the  Bank. 

The  work  which  these  bills  represent  can  have 
been  executed  only  with  existing  capital.  The 
workmen  who  have  produced  the  work  can  have 
been  supported  only  by  subsistence  money,  or 
capital  before  produced. 

The  savings  of  a  nation,  or  the  products  which 
form  the  savings,  are  thus  transformed  into  ad- 
vantageous investments,  being  reproductive. 

But,  that  the  bills  which  prove  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  works  of  public  utility  may  acquire 
all  their  value,  it  is  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
classing  in  the  hands  where  tliey  rest  in  a  state 
of  definitive  investment ;  their  value  again  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  rate  of  revenue  which  their  capi- 
talisation will  bring,  and  that  rate  depends  gene- 
rally on  the  interest  adopted  by  the  Banks. 

In  vain  is  it  said,  to  justify  the  abandonment 
in  which  these  bills  are  left,  that  they  represent 
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only  fixed  capital,  tbat  the  debentures  and  bonds 
are  of  this  character,  and  that  a  bank  of  discount 
and  advance  ought  not  to  sink  its  capital  in  such 
securities. 

That  the  Bank  of  England  ought  not  to  sink 
its  capital  in  such  securities  is  admitted,  but  that 
is  no  reason  why  the  Bank  of  England  should 
refuse  to  discount  bills  drawn  on  such  securities, 
for  there  are  no  properties  more  quickly  and 
easily  realised  than  those  which,  like  railway  de- 
bentures and  bonds,  are  daily  the  objects  of  mul- 
tiplied transactions. 

When  the  Bank  of  England  alleges,  for  mo- 
tives of  its  resistance  to  the  sale  of  its  stock,  the 
danger  of  producing  too  great  a  depression  of 
the  funds,  why  does  the  Bank  never  hesitate, 
when  it  is  the  question  of  imposing  upon  others 
to  make  the  same  depression,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  depreciate  all  other  property,  in  suddenly 
diminishing  its  discounts,  and  thus  suddenly 
throwing  a  mass  of  bills  upon  the  market  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  seek  further  lor  the  cause 
of  a  great  part  of  the  disturbance  in  the  public 
funds. 

The  attacks  directed  against  foreign  loans,  or 
public  works  executed  abroad,  are  connected 
again  with  the  infantine  prejudices  of  the  lament- 
able theory  of  the  balance  of  trade ;  it  is  aeces- 
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sary,  consequently,  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
value,  to  measure  the  extent. 

It  may  be  easily  shown  that  these  loans  and 
these  works,  the  international  utility  of  which 
cannot  be  disputed,  are  a  powerful  means  for 
facilitating  from  without  the  investment  of  the 
produce  of  our  agriculture  and  of  our  industry. 

All  are  bound  and  linked  together  in  the  work 
of  production. 

If  there  did  not  exist  a  certain  number  of  Eng- 
lish and  Foreign  Capitalists  disposed  to  accept, 
stock,  debentures,  and  bonds  of  foreign  enter- 
prise, in  payment  for  these  products,  our  exports 
assuredly  would  never  be  raised  to  the  colossal 
amounts  which  they  have  attained  for  some  years 
past. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  incontestable  official  proofs, 
that  it  is  inaccurate  to  pretend,  as  the  Bank  of 
England  and  its  supporters  do,  that  these  stocks, 
debentures,  and  bonds,  have  been  paid  for  by  the 
export  of  money  abroad ;  in  reality,  they  have  been 
paid  for  only  by  the  excess  of  our  production ; 
but,  even  when  they  have  been  paid  for  in  me- 
tallic value,  how  could  we  have  procured  these 
metals,  if  not  against  the  products  due  to  the  fer- 
tility of  our  soil,  or  to  our  labor,  since  the  British 
territory  contains  neither  mines  of  gold  nor  of 
silver  ? 
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The  issue  of  these  loans  and  the  creation  of 
these  enterprises  have  had,  besides,  for  effect,  to 
raake  the  English  market  the  centre  of  the  capi- 
tals of  Europe. 

Oiir  conntry,  moreover,  retains  only  as  many 
of  these  new  bonds  and  securities  as  it  suits 
her  to  retain,  and  it  has  really  retained  only  a 
portion  of  those  which  have  been  issued  in  Eng- 
land. 

All  restrictions  exercised  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land against  loans  and  foreign  enterprises  appear, 
consequently,  to  be  more  injurious  than  useful, 
when  not  exercised  by  the  necessity  of  the  case 
for  safeguards  of  great  political  interests. 

As  long  as  a  country  shall  not  have  created 
new  employments  in  its  own  interior,  it  may  be 
taken  for  certain  that,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
hinder  disposable  capital  from  seeking  advanta- 
geous  investments  abroad.* 

Credit  money  is  only  the  representative  of  me- 
tallic money,  and  upon  it  only  can  rest. 

To  suppose  that  the  issue  of  notes,  representing 
money,  has  anything  to  do  with  banking, — or, 
not  to  distinguish  between  the  bank  of  issue  and 
the  bank  of  deposit,  is  to  coDfouod  things  totally 
distinct. 

*  "  PrincipM  de  1b  Conititation  des  Baaquei  et  de  I'Orguii- 
Mtion  do  CrMit."   Par  M.  Imh  Fenire — page  16. 
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This  is  a  manifest  error,  and  yet  into  this 
error  the  learned  members  of  *  L'Acad£:mie  Des 
Sciences  Morales  Et  Politiques/  of  Paris, 
seem  to  have  fallen,  in  their  long  and  tedious  dis- 
cussions, *  SuR  Les  Banques  D'Emisston,'  when 
the  principal  speakers  were  M.  Michel  Cheva- 
lier, M.  le  baron  Dupin,  M.  Wolowski,  and  M. 
Dumont.  It  is  strange  that  men  with  such  dis- 
tinguished names  should  have  talked  so  much  to 
so  little  purpose,  as  they  have  done,  by  their  own 
account  of  "la  seance  du  27  Fevrier,  1864," 
occupying  a  brochure  of  165  pages. 

But,  the  most  sensible  remark  on  that  occasion 
was  made  by  M.  Dupin,  who  said,  in  answer  on 
the  monopoly  question : — "  Peu  m'importe  que  la 
cupidite  de  quelques  particuliers  ne  soit  pas  ici 
satisfaite;  je  m'occupe  avant  tout  de  Tinter^t 
national.  Chacun  pent  acheter  en  nombre  illi- 
mite  des  actions  de  la  Banque  nationale  et  partici- 
per  a  ses  benefices  aussi  bien  que  ses  fondateurs; 
voila  la  veritable  egalite,  et  celle-la  me  suffit." 
And  that  ought  to  satisfy  everybody,  being  all 
that  need  be  said  on  the  subject  of  this  mono- 
poly. 

Those  learned  gentlemen  who  dwelt  at  so  much 
length  on  the  great  extent  and  requirements  of 
the  French  Empire,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  necessity  for  more  than  one  Bank  of  Issue 
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in  Prance,  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  simple 
fact  that,  their  difficulty  on  tliis  ground  could 
be  as  easily  and  effectually  removed  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  Branch  Banks  from  the  present 
Bank  of  France,  as  by  the  establishment  of  new 
Banks  of  Issue. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  such  an  over-sight 
should  have  been  made  by  such  an  assemblage 
of  savans,  and  that  the  true  principle  of  a  Bank 
of  Issue  should  have  been  unperceived  by  any  of 
them. 

M.  de  Lavergne,  (who  was  prevented  from  at- 
tending la  seance  de  I'Academie),  in  his  written 
address,  subsequently  given,  says : — "On  se  trom- 
perait  d'ailleurs  en  croyant  qu'une  succursale  des- 
sert tout  le  departement  oii  elle  se  tronve.  Son 
action  s'arrSte  au  contraire  dans  un  rayon  tres- 
^troit,  et  il  est  plus  facile  d'y  escompter  du  papier 
sur  Paris  ou  sur  une  autre  succursale  que  sur  lea 
petites  villes  voisines."  But  why  a  Branch  Bank 
should  not  provide  /or  the  department  as  well  as 
another  Bank  of  Issue,  M.  de  Lavergne  has  not 
explained.  He  says  that,  Scotland,  with  a  po- 
pulation less  than  the  tenth  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  France,  provides  460  Branch  Banks,  or 
one  for  8000  inhabitants,  and  that  it  cannot  bo 
an  exorbitant  demand  for  France,  divided  into 
373  arrondissements,  to  require  373,  or  one  for 
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100,000  inhabitants.  "Alors  seulement  Vorga- 
nisation  du  credit  embrassera  rensemble  dii  ter- 
ritoire ;  jusque-la  on  ne  fera  rien  que  de  partiel 
et  d'incomplet." 

According  to  this  reasoning,  it  is  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants  on  the  square  mile,  and  not 
the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  that  is  to  determine 
the  number  of  Banks !  M.  de  Lavergne  seems 
to  have  forgotten  that.  Banks  are  but  shops,  de- 
pendent, not  so  much  on  the  number  of  the  in- 
habitants as,  on  their  wants. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  wants  of  France, 
those  wants  might  be  supplied  by  the  Bank  of 
France,  properly  constituted,  or  by  Branch  Banks, 
as  eflFectually  as  by  any  number  of  new  Banks  of 
Issue,  and,  for  many  evident  reasons,  much  more 
80.  France  has  only  one  Bank  of  Issue,  but  the 
Bank  of  France,  which  has  53  Branches,  and  is 
increasing  the  number  every  year,  would  find  no 
more  difficulty  in  directing  373  Branch  Banks, 
if  required,  than  it  now  finds  in  directing  the  89 
'Branch  Banks  which  are  authorised  by  the  law. 

The  metallic  currency  of  France  is  estimated 
at  from  £160,000,000  to  £200,000,000,  Eng- 
lish money. 

M.  de  Lavergne,  with  perfect  naivete,  asks : — 
"  N*est-il  pas  regrettable  que  quand  la  Banque  a 
de  grandes  demandes  a  satisfaire  a  Paris,  elle 
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reduise  ses  escomptes  a  Marseille,  a  Bordeaux,  a 
hyoa,  qui  n'en  peuveiit  rien?" 

It  is  reffrettable,  but  the  conclusion  wliich  M. 
de  Lavergne  draws  from  this  fact  is  astoiiiah- 
itig.  He  asks  : — "  Ne  voyous-nous  pas  ce  phe- 
noiiiene  singulier  que,  si  elle  se  croit  forcec 
d'elever  le  taux  de  son  escompte  a  Paris,  elle 
I'eleve  par  ce  eeul  fait  dans  tonles  ses  succur- 
salesP  Farce  qu'il  y  a  crise  a  Paris,  faut-il  de 
toute  necessite  que  rescoinpte  monte  aussit6t  u 
Eayonne,  a  Nice,  a  Agen,  a  Bastia?" 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  singular  phenomenon  if 
the  consequence  were  otherwise,  as  M.  de  La- 
vergne seems  to  think  it  ought  to  be,  and  would 
be  with  separate  Banks  of  Issue  iu  all  those 
places. 

If  the  rate  of  discount  in  Paris  were  8  or  9 
per  cent.,  the  probability  is  that,  those  provincial 
Banks  of  Issue  would  be  unable  to  discount  at 
any  rate. 

If  anything  more  can  be  wanting  to  show  the 
error  of  M.  de  Lavergne's  conclusion,  his  owa 
words  may  supply  that  want.  He  says : — 
"  Toute  bauque  presente  des  dangers :  diviser  les 
banques,  c'est  diviser  le  risqne.  Tout  le  monde 
connait  ce  proverbe  vulgaire: — '11  ne  faut  pas 
mettre  tons  sea  ceiifs  dans  le  meme  panier.' " 

In  support  of  hia  peculiar  views,  M.  de  La- 
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vergne  refers  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  his  Bank 
Acts  of  1844-45,  and  asks,  if  he  suppressed  a 
single  one  of  the  200  Banks  of  Issue  and  more 
then  in  England.  ''A-t-il  supprime  une  seule 
banque  ?  Pas  une  seule.  II  s'est  borne  a  em- 
pecher  qu'on  n*en  creat  de  nouvelles.  Si  la  France 
avait  autant  de  banques  d'emission  que  TAngle- 
terre  proportionnellement  a  sa  surface,  elle  en 
aurait  mille.     Nous  n'en  demandons  pas  tant." 

That  reference  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  unfor- 
tunate. M.  de  Lavergne  was  not  likely  to  know 
how  much  Sir  Robert  Peel  desired  to  confine  the 
issue  of  Bank  Notes  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  to  suppress  all  other  Banks  of  Issue  in  the 
United  Kingdom;  nor  that  he  was  prevented 
from  attempting  this  much-desired  object  only 
by  the  formidable  opposition  of  the  Country 
Bankers,  which  would  have  endangered  his  Bill. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  did  all  he  could  to  establish  one 
great  central  Bank  of  Issue  under  the  regulation 
of  a  stringent  law.  He  regarded  country  issues 
as  an  unavoidable  evil,  to  be  sufiered  for  a  season, 
and  he  made  the  best  provision  that  he  could  for 
merging  all  other  issues  into  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. But,  up  to  the  present  time,  that  unity  of 
issue,  for  which  he  was  so  desirous,  has  not  been 
accomplished,  and,  without  fresh  legislation,  may 
never  be  accomplished. 
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It  is  astonishing  that  a  French  Acadi'-micien 
should  have  ventured  to  write  on  a  subject  on 
which  he  has  shown  so  little  knowledge  of  facta 
or  principles,  and  that  he  should  have  expri'ssed 
himself  in  such  a  style  of  confidence  and  au- 
thority. 

M.  Wolowski,  who  advocates  one  only  Bank 
of  Issue,  replied  shortly  to  M,  de  Lavergne,  com- 
mencing thus: — "  Je  ne  crois  pas  que  le  systcme 
developpe  par  M .  de  Lavergne  dans  le  reniarquable 
travail  dont  il  vi(!titde  faireliommagearAcadeniie 
Boit  inconciliable  avec  celui  que  je  defends.  II 
ne  faut  pas  perdre  de  vue  la  distinction  sur  la< 
quelle  j'ai  insiste:  j'ai  demande,  il  est  vrai,  uoe 
banque  unique  d'cmission,  mettant  dans  la  cir- 
culation des  billets  faisant  office  de  monnaie; 
mais  j'ai  reserve  la  liberte  la  plus  entiere  pour  lea 
autres  fonctions  qui  appartiennent  aux  banquea. 
En  fin  de  compte,  M.  de  Lavergne  ne  me  semble 
pas  fort  eioigne  de  nies  idees,  &c." 

The  answer  of  M.  Michel  Chevalier  is  scarcely 
less  astonishing  than  the  original  programme  of 
M.  de  Lavergne.  It  is  even  more  astonishing 
that  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  whose  name  is  so  much 
better  known  in  England  than  M.  de  Lavergne's, 
should  have  fallen  into  the  same  error  with  re- 
gard to  the  object  and  intention  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  the  Bank  Charter  Acts  of  1844-45. 
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That  Sir  Robert  Peel  yielded  to  the  force  of 
circumstances,  in  permitting  the  continuance  of 
the  Country  Banks  of  Issue,  and  that  his  object 
and  intention  was  to  deprive  all  these  Banks  of 
the  power  of  issuing  their  own  notes  as  soon  as 
he  possibly  could,  are  facts  well  known  in  Eng- 
land, though,  apparently,  unknown  in  France. 

But,  that  so  eminent  an  authority  as  M.  Michel 
Chevalier  should  attempt  to  support  his  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  Country  Banks  of  Issue,  on  the 
false  assumption  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  ever 
favorable  to  them,  is  astonishing  to  English 
readers.  Even  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  main- 
tidned  an  opinion  so  erroneous,  that  would  only 
have  placed  him  in  the  unfortunate  position  in 
which  M.  Michel  Chevalier  has  placed  himself,—- 
of  error  in  the  principle  on  which  bank  notes  are 
issued  to  represent  money  of  gold. 

M.  Chevalier  thus  commences  his  observations 
on  M.  de  Lavergne's  production: — 

"  J'ai  lu  le  travail  de  M.  de  Lavergne  avec  une 
veritable  admiration.  II  m'a  paru  demontrer  de 
la  maniere  la  plus  concluante  I'impossibilite  de 
suffire  aux  besoins  qu'eprouve  la  France,  en  fait 
de  credit,  par  le  moyen  d'une  seule  institution 
d'emission.  Dans  les  observations  qu'il  vient  de 
presenter  a  TAcademie,  M.  Wolowski  a  persiste 
dans  sa  these,  qui  consiste  a  invoquer  le  royaume- 
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QDi  do  la  Grande-Bretagne  et  d'Irlande  comme 
un  argument  en  faveur  du  systeme  de  la  banque 
unique.  Qu'il  nie  permette  de  lui  dire  que  je 
trouve  la  pretention  quelque  peu  outree,  car  M. 
Wolowski  sait  aussi  bieii  que  nous  tous  que 
)e  Royaume-Uni  compte  plusieurs  centaines  de 
banques.  Est-ce  la  I'unite?  Et  si  Sir  Robert 
Peel  avftit  pense  que  I'unite  d'emission  fut  une 
question  vitale  pour  le  couiinerce,  est-ce  qu'il 
n'aurait  pas  cherche  et  trouve  un  moyen  de 
couper  court  a  une  telle  plurality?  C'est  dans 
le  programme  de  M.  de  Lavergne,  au  contraire, 
et  non  dans  celui  de  M.  Wolowski  qu'on  re- 
trouve  de  I'analogie  avec  le  systeme  des  Auglais 
tel  qu'ii  a  ete  organise  par  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Ce 
dernier  est  en  effet  une  sorte  de  systeme  regional. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  a  organise  les  banques  d'emis- 
sion d'une  maniere  distincte  dans  chacun  des 
trois  royaumes.  U  y  a  une  loi  sur  les  banques 
pour  I'Angteterre  proprement  dite,  une  pour 
r£cosse,  une  pour  I'lrlande.  Ce  sout  trois  or- 
gauisations  independantes." 

M.  Chevalier  then  renews  his  attack  on  M. 
Wolowski, — who,  in  this  part  of  the  question,  is 
nearer  to  the  right  road  than  any  of  them, — and 
proceeds  as  follows: — "Ce  n'est  done  pas  pour 
respecter  le  systeme  d'une  legislation  differente 
que  Sir  Robert  Peel  a  admis  une  constitution 
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separee  pour  les  banques  d'emission  dans  chacun 
des  trois  royaumes ;  c'est  tout  simpleraent  parce 
que  I'unite  appliquee  en  pareil  cas  lui  paraissait 
une  enormite." 

The  enormity  in  this  case  is  simply  in  the  as- 
sumption by  M.  Chevalier,  directly  contrary  to 
the  fact,  the  fact  being  that,  neither  Scotland  nor 
Ireland  would  consent  to  one  Bank  of  Issue  pour 
lea  trois  royaumes. 

M.  Chevalier,  in  support  of  his  mistaken  view, 
refers  to  a  bill  brought  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  that  year,  (1864)  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  for 
maintaining  the  amount  of  bank-notes  in  circula- 
tion in  Scotland,  as  authorised  by  the  law  of 
1845,  that  amount  having  been  diminished  by 
some  of  the  Scotch  Banks  having,  in  the  mean 
time,  ceased  to  exist.  From  this  fact,  M.  Che- 
valier assumes  that  the  British  Government  is 
opposed  "  a  Tunite  du  billet  pour  le  Royaume- 
Uni;" — an  assumption  quite  unwarranted. 

But  M.  Chevalier  omits  to  notice,  or  rather, 
has  not  subsequently  noticed,  that,  in  the  present 
year,  (1865,)  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  a  bill  for  suppressing  all 
country  banks  of  issue,  pour  arriver  a  V unite  du 
billet  pour  le  Royaume-Uni. 

M.  Chevalier  concludes  his  observations  with 
the  following   extraordinary   words: — "En   un 

2  c 
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mot,  le  syatcme  anglais  dont  se  prevaut  M.  Wo- 
loffski  n'est  point  le  systi-me  de  I'unite  absolu 
du  billet.  II  implii^iie  d'line  nmniore  fondameu- 
tale  des  billets  diffcrents  pour  chacun  dea  grantlcs 
sections  du  RoyBume-Uni;  11  est  la  condaniim- 
tion  du  systfinie  uiiltaire.  Le  syateme  de  M.  Wo- 
lowski  est  d'ailleurs  condamne  par  le  iiorn  cjiii  est 
son  nom  propre  :  ce  nora  est  en  effet  le  nionopole." 

M.  de  Lavergne,  in  a  further  paper,  (in  reply 
to  M.  Wolowski,)  says: — "Les  banques  d'es- 
comple  ct  de  deput  sont  libres,  les  banques 
d'emissioiis  ne  le  sont  pas.  Or,  1  experience  de- 
montre  que,  jnsqu'ici  du  moins,  et  probablement 
pour  longtemps  encore,  les  banques  d'escompte 
et  de  depot  ne  peuvent  prendre  quelque  impor- 
tance si  elles  n'y  joignent  le  droit  d'emission." 

Was  M.  de  Lavergne  ignorant  of  our  Joint- 
Stock  Banks  when  he  wrote  this? 

The  following  is  from  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  M.  de  Lavergne's  reply; — "Quant  a  Facte 
de  1844  en  Anglcterre,  cet  excniple  ne  prouve 
rien  contre  ma  these,  il  vieiit  au  contraire  a  I'ap- 
pui.  Sir  Robert  Peel  s'est  oppose  a  I'ljmission 
illiniitee,  soit  dts  haiiqiies  de  province,  soit  de  la 
Barque  d'Angleterre." 

Here  seems  to  be  some  confusion  between  the 
limit  to  the  issues  andthe  limit  to  the  banks  of  issue. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  always  in  favour  of  con- 
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fining  the  issues  to  one  bank,  and  so  fixing  a 
limit  to  the  issues  of  that  bank.  There  was  never 
any  question  with  hira  on  either  of  these  two 
points,  although  he  was  able  to  accomplish  only 
the  last.  Nobody  in  this  country  proposes  to 
invest  any  bank  with  an  unlimited  power  of  is- 
suing notes^ 

M.  Wolowski,  in  his  further  reply  to  M.  de 
Lavergne,  corrects  hira  in  his  errors  of  fact  with 
regard  to  the  objects  and  intentions  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  also  with  regard  to  our  Joint-Stock 
Banks,  showing  more  correct  knowledge  on  this 
part  of  the  subject  than  all  the  other  Academic 
dens  put  together. 

M.  Vuitry,  sensibly  and  sarcastically,  observes 
that,  M.  Michel  ChevaHer,  though  opposed  to 
monopoly,  seems  to  have  given  his  approbation 
to  the  system  of  M.  de  Lavergne,  the  partisan  of 
monopoly. 

To  this  M.  de  Lavergne  replies,  objecting  to 
the  word  monopoly,  "  L'etymologie  de  ce  mot 
suppose  Tunite,  et  je  me  suis  prononce  au  con- 
traire  pour  la  pluralite." 

M.  Chevalier  then  replies  to  MM.  Vuitry  and 
Wolowski. 

M.  Wolowski  then  replies  to  M.  Chevalier. 

M.  Chevalier  again  replies  to  M.  Wolowski. 

M.  Pellat  then  stands  up  and  bits  out  gently 
at  M.  Chevalier.  2  c  *i 
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'  M.  Chevalier  then  modestly  resumes  his  atti- 
tude of  defence. 

M.  de  Lavergne  then  reappears  upon  Ilie  plat- 
fetm  against  M.  Pellat,  but  seems  rather  shy, 

M.  Peliat  then  comes  forward  again  and  saya, 
u  he  said  before  : — Je  suia  partisan  decide  de  la 
liberty  de  I'industrie  ct  du  commerce  ;"  and  then, 
— "tirez  le  rideau — la  farce  est  jouee." 

Certainly,  these  leanied  members,  '  De  L'Aco- 
d^mie  Dea  Sciences  Morales  Et  Politiques,' 
do  not  throw  much  light  on  this  question  for 
English  readers,  whatever  they  may  do  for 
French  readers. 

As  M.  Isaac  Pereire  says  : — "  L'histoire  des 
grands  etablissements  de  credit  n'est  pas  bril- 
tante,  et  res  pent  afBrmer  que  I'appui  seul  du 
pouvoir  les  a  preserves  d'un  nuufrage  certain,  en 
les  pla^ant,  a  des  moments  critiques,  en  dehcurs 
du  droit  commun,  en  donnant  a  leurs  billets  le 
privilege  du  cours  force ;  sans  cet  appui,  lis 
auraient  tous  succombe,  et  seraient  ainsi  devenu 
la  cause  des  plus  graudes  calamites. 

"  II  est  vrai  de  dire  que  la  plupart  de  ces 
etablissements  ont  ete  presque  toujours  com- 
promis  par  des  exigences  gouvernemen  tales ;  mais, 
il  faut  le  reconnaitre,  ils  ont  d'autant  moins 
cherche  a  s'y  soustraire  qu'iU  comptaient  pre- 
cisement  sur  leur  complaisance  envers  le  pouvoir 
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poor  obtenir  les  faveurs  dont  ils  out  ete  Tobjet, 
les  facilites  qu'on  leur  a  laissees  d'abuser  de  leur 
credit  afin  de  s'assurer  des  benefices  plus  con- 
siderables. 

"  Partoiit,  en  Tabsence  de  controle  ou  de  con- 
currence, ces  grands  etablissements  se  sont  laisse 
entrainer  a  etendre  leur  circulation,  en  meme 
tenips  que,  pour  grossir  leurs  dividendes,  ils 
detoumaient  leur  capital  de  sa  destination ; 
oubliant  que  ce  capital  devait  rester  constam- 
ment  disponible  pour  faire  face  aux  eventualites 
de  remboursement,  ils  rimmobilisaient  dans  des 
placements  sur  Tlltat  afin  de  se  procurer  de  plus 
beaux  revenus. 

"  La  repetition  de  meraes  abus  par  toutes  les 
banques  investies  d'un  privilege  exclusif  semble 
etre  la  loi  commune  des  etablissements  de  credit 
places  dans  les  memes  conditions ;  il  y  a,  des 
lors,  necessite  de  chercher  a  ces  abus  un  correctif 
serieux,  efficace.*'  * 

M.  Pereire  says  of  the  Bank  of  France ; — 
"  Sa  position  privilegiee  lui  donne,  en  realite,  le 
droit  absolu  de  regler  comme  elle  Tentend  le 
taux  de  Tinteret  dans  toute  Tetendue  de  Tempire 
fran^ais."  f 

It  ought  to  be  so  in  England,  but  only  on 

•  **  Principes  de  la  ConBtitution  des  Banques."— Par  Isaac 
Pereire.— pp.  23,  24.  f  Ibid.  p.  32. 
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conditions  effectual  for  preventing  the  Bank  from 
enriching  itself  by  raising  the  rate  of  discount. 

That,  the  Bank  of  England  does  not  influence 
the  rate  of  interest,  is  admitted  ;  bnt  the  ground 
of  complaint  is  that,  the  Bank  of  England  does 
not  possess  the  power  of  regulating  the  rate  of  in- 
terest ;  and  the  present  object  is  to  show  that,  the 
Bank  might  and  ought  to  possess  that  power. 

With  new  and  enlarged  resources,  as  proposed, 
the  Bank  of  England  would  be  able  to  maintain 
and  exercise  that  power. 

But,  it  is  said,  how  are  these  resources  to  be 
procured  and  maintained  ? 

If  the  principles  here  laid  down  be  true,  that 
question  has  been  answered. 

On  these  principles,  the  capital  cannot  be 
wanting  in  England  or  in  France  for  maintaining 
the  trade  and  indnstry  of  the  country,  which 
alone  is  required  for  regulating  the  rate  of  in- 
terest and  fixing  the  maxmum  rate  of  discount. 
The  Government  Securities  held  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  are  not  placed  in  a  different  category 
from  the  same  securities  held  by  private  indi- 
viduals, or  from  those  issued  by  the  State  when 
it  raises  a  new  loan.  The  sale  of  the  one  or 
the  issue  of  the  other  in  no  way  din:iinishes  the 
mass  of  notes  in  circulation,  but  rather  aug- 
ments the  treasury  of  the  Bank. 
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Government  Stock,  it  is  impossible  to  deny, 
enters  into  the  mass  of  the  exchangeable  articles 
of  a  country,  articles  which  have  their  own  pe- 
culiar value.  With  these  can  be  procured  all 
things  wanted,  metals  as  well  as  all  other  mer- 
chandise, and,  as  before  said,  the  metals  are, 
certainly,  not  wanting  in  England,  being  more 
abundant  in  England  than  any  where  else ;  but 
no  one  is  able  to  obtain  them,  otherwise  than  by 
borrowing,  without  giving  an  equivalent. 

But,  it  is  said  again,  the  Government  Se- 
curities of  the  Bank  of  England  being  realised, 
the  produce  would  soon  be  absorbed  by  the 
increased  demands  for  discounts. 

That,  at  least,  could  happen  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Bank,  by  the  right  of  disposing  as  it 
pleases  of  the  capital  which  belongs  to  it,  whilst 
not  being  the  owner  of  that  with  which  it  is  now 
carrying  on  its  business,  and  possessing  nothing 
but  what  is  confided  to  it  by  the  Public,  the 
Bank  has  no  right  to  regulate  the  wants  of  its 
creditors  according  to  its  own  pleasure  or  con- 
venience. 

All  the  world  is  able  to  appreciate  the  help 
whicti  the  power  of  disposal  over  such  a  capital 
as  proposed  would  have  brought  to  the  Bank 
of  England  in  these  latter  times,  coming  to 
strengthen  its  reserve,  and  to  augment  its  means 
of  discount. 
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From  the  foregoing  it  can  be  easily  seen  thai 
nl!  things  remaining  the  same,  the  scale  of! 
Government  Secnrities  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
would  have  the  certain,  necessary,  and  absolula 
effect  of  augmenting  the  metallic  reserve  perniB' 
nently,  with  a  sum  equal  to  the  amonnt  of  tba 
Securities  sold,  and  that  thus  would  be  dispelled 
the  only  motive  alleged  to  justify  the  Bank  at 
England  in  raising  the  rate  of  discount. 

The  gold  so  obtained,  belonging  of  right  ttt- 
the  Birnk,  could  then  be  drawn  away  from  it 
only  by  a  new  development  of  affairs,  and  in 
that  case,  according  to  this  view,  the  Bank  woatd 
have  no  other  means  of  satisfying  its  new  wants 
than  by  augmenting  its  real  capital. 

No  one  will  venture  to  say  that,  with  a  capi- 
tal fixed  and  invariable,  the  Bank  of  England 
can  satisfy  increasing  wants  in  proportion  more 
and  more  considerable,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
example  which  the  past  has  furnished. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  completely  con- 
firmed by  M.  Isaac  Fereire,  in  bis  last  able  and 
convincing  work,  already  referred  to  : — "  Prin- 
cipes  de  la  Constitution  des  Banques,  et  de 
I'organisation  dn  Credit," — and  especially,  Chap- 
ters III.  and  IV. 

But,  to  justify  what  has  been  affirmed,  relative 
to  the  facility  with  which  gold  can  be  procured 
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in  any  required  quantity,  it  may  be  necessary,  for 
satisfying  those  who  have  doubts  on  this  part 
of  the  question,  to  make  a  few  further  remarks. 

Gold  and  silver  have  been  spread  in  great 
abundance  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth 
during  a  long  series  of  ages.  Of  a  nature 
almost  inalterable,  they  have,  the  one  and  the 
other,  all  the  qualities  of  durability,  and  they  are 
admirably  adapted  for  the  services  to  which  they 
are  applied. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  has  been  any 
sensible  depreciation  in  the  value  of  gold,  since 
the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  California  and 
Australia.  The  conditions  for  the  working 
of  the  precious  metals  have  little  changed,  and 
their  price,  consequently,  has  undergone  little, 
if  any,  appreciable  variation. 

It  may  be  seen  that,  under  these  conditions, 
the  variations  of  price  are  scarcely  perceptible, 
for  a  merchandise  which  is  prcduced  in  such 
great  abundance,  which  has  all  the  characters  of 
universality,  and  which  circulates  throughout  the 
whole  world ;  also  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
quantities  to  be  bought  or  sold,  the  purchases 
or  sales  may  be  sure  to  be  effected  with  facility, 
without  fear  of  provoking  any  sensible  move- 
ments, as  would  inevitably  be  the  case  in  the  price 
of  all  other  merchandise,  under  the  same  circum- 
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stances,  even  that  of  corn,  which  approaches 
iie:irest  to  the  character  of  the  precious  uietaU 
under  the  universal  use  of  which  it  is  iho  object. 

But  to  procure  gold,  as  to  procure  corn,  it  is 
necessary,  as  before  remarked,  to  furnish  hii 
equivalent  in  real  value,  real  riches. 

A  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest  can  do  nothing 
towards  obtaining  the  real  value,  unless  you  wish 
or  are  able  to  obtain  it  by  borrowing,  which  is 
not  the  manner  in  which  the  Bank  understands 
the  influence  of  raising  the  rate  of  discount 
upon  the  abundance  of  the  precious  metals. 

The  banks  are  very  well  able  to  procure  gold 
in  exchange  for  their  notes,  but  they  can  keep 
it  only  on  the  express  condition  not  to  exceed 
the  limits  of  the  want  and  of  the  confidence. 

The  only  motive  of  those  who  consent  to  pay 
interest,  to  keep  the  gold  unproductive  in  the 
Bank  vaults,  is  the  hope  of  being  able  to  draw 
it  out  at  a  premium,  and  every  premium  given 
for  gold  has  the  effect  of  making  it  scarce,  of 
depreciating  the  notes  and  leading  to  demands 
for  repayment. 

To  maintain  abundance  of  gold  in  circulation, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  value  should  be  in  exact 
equilibrium  with  that  of  the  bank-paper  and 
should  never  exceed  it,  which  happens  when  this 
trouble  is  produced  or  proved  by  a  premium. 
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It  is  the  Bank  itself  then  which  furnishes  the 
dealers  in  gold  with  the  means  for  diminishing 
its  reserve. 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  Bank  to  do 
without  these  middle-men  who  press  upon  it, 
and  to  give  itself  up  to  the  trade  in  gold  and 
silver  ? 

Would  not  the  Bank  have  acted  more  pru- 
dently and  in  a  manner  more  intelligent,  if  the 
part  of  its  capital,  which  has  been  shut  up  in 
Government  Securities  or  in  ingots,  had  been 
actively  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  precious 
metals,  or  in  bills  of  exchange  on  those  places 
where  the  precious  metals  could  be  obtained  on 
the  best  terms  ? 

The  Bank  would  then,  at  its  pleasure,  al^rays 
have  been  able  to  procure,  in  the  measure  which 
itself  should  have  fixed,  all  the  gold  of  which  it 
would  have  been  in  want.  By  such  simple 
means  would  have  been  avoided  the  frequent 
recourse  to  that  desperate  remedy  of  raising  the 
rate  of  discount  to  a  ruinous  height,  which 
has  been  the  real  and  only  cause  of  those  crises 
under  which  England,  as  well  as  France,  has  so 
frequently  sutfered. 

The  raising  of  the  rate  of  discount  by  the 
Bank  being  determined  only  by  the  insufficiency 
of  its  reserve,  it  is  very  evident  that,  if  it  had 
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been  possible  to  remedy  thia  insufBciency, 
whether  by  mensures  proper  to  assure  at  once 
the  disposabitity  atid  good  employment  of  its 
resources,  whether  even,  at  an  extremity,  by  the 
augmentation  of  these  resources,  the  raising  of 
the  rate  of  disconnt  would  not  have  been  oeces- 
sary. 

In  reality,  the  only  rule  to  prescrilie  to  banks 
consists  in  the  rigorous  observance  of  the  ac- 
knowledged necessary  connection  between  the 
metallic  reserve  and  the  notes  in  circulation,  so 
that  there  shall  never  be  any  fear  of  the  power  of 
satisfying  the  demands  of  repayment. 

It  is  generally  believed  that,  the  rate  of  in- 
terest is  the  indication  of  the  price  of  gold  ;  that, 
the  price  ought  naturally  to  be  raised  higher 
when  the  gold  is  scarce  or  when  the  wants  of 
commerce  bring  about  a  certain  export  of  money. 

This  opinion,  which  is  widely  spread,  rests 
upon  the  false  notion  of  the  part  which  gold 
really  plays  in  the  relations  industrial  and  com- 
mercial. 

Gold  and  silver  are  merchandise,  like  all  other 
products  of  the  soil  or  of  human  industry ;  they 
have,  like  those  products,  a  price  absolute,  which 
results  from  the  cost  of  production,  and  a  price 
relative,  which  depends  on  their  abundance  or 
scarcity ;  this  last  is  indicated  by  the  rise  or  fall 
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of  the  market  value.  Thus  gold  and  silver^ 
according  to  the  circumstances,  gain  a  premium 
or  sustain  a  loss ;  in  other  words,  the  merchan- 
dise or  other  values,  against  which  they  are  ex- 
changed, rise  or  fall  relatively,  in  the  sense  that 
a  larger  or  a  smaller  quantity  is  given  for  the 
same  sum. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  variations  in  the 
price  of  gold  and  silver  are  manifested. 

They  are  not  manifested  by  the  rise  or  fall  of 
the  rate  of  interest,  the  rate  being  only  the  ex- 
pression of  the  aggregate  of  the  capitals  of  all 
kinds  with  the  demand  which  is  made  on  them. 

Gold  and  silver  are  bought,  like  all  merchan- 
dise, by  means  of  exchange  direct  or  indirect 
with  other  products. 

Every  country  could,  in  effect,  if  it  took  such 
a  fancy,  transform  at  its  pleasure,  in  a  given 
time,  the  greatest  part,  or  even  the  whole,  of  its 
savings  into  the  precious  metals;  the  only  re- 
sult of  this  hoarding  would  be  an  increased  price 
for  the  precious  metals  to  the  foreigner,  and  con- 
quently  new  activity  given  to  the  working  of  the 
mines.  But  a  like  operation  would  have  for  its 
consequence  the  impoverishment  of  the  country 
which  had  attempted  it,  by  causing  that  country 
to  fall  into  a  state  of  inaction,  a  state  of  stagna* 
tion ;  it  would  produce  an  effect  directly  opposed 
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to  that  which  would  be  expected  as  regards  the 
rate  of  interest,  since  these  ricbes,  unproductive 
in  this  form,  would  thus  be  subtracted  from  the 
support  of  labor  and  reproduction.  Interest 
would  rise  instead  of  fall. 

The  true,  the  only  means  for  obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  precious  metals,  which  are  wanted, 
ia  not  to  hold  them  or  attract  tbero  by  a  high 
rate  of  interest,  but  it  is  to  work  and  produce. 
The  nation  which  would  have  the  most  gold  and 
silver  will  always  be  the  nation  which  is  the  most 
industrious,  and,  consequently,  the  richest.  All 
that  is  injurious  to  labour,  to  the  work  of  pro- 
duction, such  as  a  high  rate  of  interest,  all  that 
which  tends  to  fetter  the  springs  of  commerce 
by  restraining  the  circulation  of  the  precious 
metals,  to  limit  the  exchanges  or  the  liberty  of 
investment  of  capital,  has  no  other  effect  than  to 
diminish  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  by  diminish- 
ing its  power  of  acquiring  wealth,  and  rather  re- 
ducing than  augmenting  its  monetary  circulation. 

The  rate  of  interest  is  regulated  not  by  the 
quantity  of  money  which  the  nation  possesses, 
because  money  does  not  constitute  riches,  but 
by  the  amount  of  loanable  capital  and  the  de- 
land  for  it;  and  the  demand  is  regulated  by 
profit  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  em- 
inent of  that  capital  in  business. 
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Even  the  forms  of  familiar  language  lend 
themselves  to  propagate  the  errors  spread  over 
the  nature  of  money. 

Thus,  it  is  vulgarly  said, — interest  of  money, — 
for  interest,  the  loan  of  capital,  solely  because  all 
capital  is  expressed  and  can  be  expressed  in  no 
other  way  than  by  money,  the  common  measure 
of  all  values ;  but  in  this  you  may  deceive  your- 
self, and  in  this  you  generally  do  deceive  your- 
self. At  the  bottom,  it  is  never  in  reality  the 
money  that  is  borrowed,  but  exclusively  the  ob- 
jects which  can  be  procured  with  money,  which 
is  not  always  in  a  metallic  state  and  may  supply 
its  place,  as  it  effectively  does  in  England,  whether 
by  bank-notes,  by  the  clearing-houses,  or  by  a 
system  of  compensations. 

The  rate  of  discount  depends  not  on  the  abund- 
ance or  scarcity  of  money,  but  on  the  importance 
of  the  capital  which  the  country  can  devote  to 
operations  of  this  kind,  and  the  importance  of 
this  capital  depends  in  its  turn  on  the  rate  of 
profit  which  this  industry  procures. 

In  the  particular  case  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  Bank  works  with  a  capital  exclusively  sub- 
tracted from  the  circulation,  and,  consequently, 
capital  costs  the  Bank  nothing. 

The  Bank,  therefore,  cannot  fairly  make  the 
high  price  of  money  a  pretext  for  raising  the  dis- 
count. 
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The  only  money  which  the  Bank  c^  Kngland 
makes  use  of  is  its  own  notes,  and  this  not  being 
dear  money  for  the  Bank,  its  impositions  are, 
consequently,  without  any  justification. 

Nor  can  the  Bank  argue  on  the  small  quantity 
of  notes  that  it  can  put  in  circulation,  for  this 
quantity,  already  very  considerable,  tends  to  in- 
crease without  ceasing,  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
velopment of  trade  and  the  iucrease  of  the  ex- 
changes. 

But  the  Bank  is  too  much  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering this  credit  capital  as  a  property  of  the 
same  kind  as  all  other  property. 

The  Bank,  however,  ought  not  to  forget  that, 
it  is  not  to  increase  the  fortune  of  some  families 
that  the  Government  has  divested  itself  of  the 
power  of  issuing  credit  money ;  and  the  misuse 
which  is  made  of  a  privilege,  the  concession  of 
which  is  to  be  justified  only  on  the  ground  of 
public  interest,  is  not  to  be  seea  without  [Hrotest- 
ing  against  it. 

The  reasons  drawn  from  the  export  of  gold  for 
justifying  the  raising  of  the  interest  enter  into 
the  subject  here  considered  relative  to  the  abund- 
ance or  scarcity  of  money. 

These  reasons,  false  in  fact,  do  not  even  bear 
examination.  They  reproduce,  as  already  said, 
to  be  destroyed,  the  prejudices  of  another  age. 
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Let  it  be  remembered  that,  those  wlio  speak 
of  the  export  of  gold  and  silver  always  omit  to 
speak  of  the  import ;  nevertheless,  in  taking  any 
certain  period  of  time,  it  can  be  proved  that,  the 
import  of  gold  and  silver  into  England  greatly 
exceeds  the  export. 

There  are,  necessarily,  oscillations  from  one 
year  to  another,  according  to  the  special  circum- 
stances, such  as  a  famine  or  a  war,  by  the  effect 
of  which  the  ordinary  relations  of  exchange  are 
disturbed;  but  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
general  fact  only,  not  the  exception. 

It  is,  moreover,  precisely  the  special  quality 
of  gold  and  silver  to  serve  for  auxiliaries,  for 
intermediums  in  like  circumstances;  the  money 
is  the  merchandise  pre-eminently,  the  merchan- 
dise type,  that  which,  as  already  said,  has  a  uni- 
versal currency,  which  goes  everywhere,  and 
which  we  ought  to  hold  in  reserve  to  facilitate 
our  relations  with  foreign  countries,  when  we  are 
not  able  to  furnish  them  with  the  products  of 
our  soil  or  our  industry  in  a  proportion  corre- 
sponding with  the  want  which  we  have  for  theirs, 
or  when  we  cannot  pay  them  by  proxy,  with  that 
which  another  country  owes  us. 

Gold  and  silver  thus  fill  outwardly  the  func 
tions  which  have  devolved  upon  them  inwardly, ^^^^ 
in  the  ordinary  practice  of  life.  i^^ 

2d  ^ 


given  in  any  other  thnn  his  own  words 

"  L'opinion   que    I'exportation     (hi 
coustitue  uue  perte  etant  tres-repanduc 
nous,   tres-funeste,   qu'il    nous   soit   p 
saisir  cette  occasion  d'en  dire  uu  mot. 
•  •  •  •  t 

.    "  Par  oil  Ton  voi 
Tinterveution  de  la  monnaie,  le  troc 
contre  service  se  decompose  en  deux 
On  rend    d'abord  un  service  contre 
re^oit  de  Targent,  et  Ton  donne  ensui 
contre   lequel   on  re^oit  un  service, 
qu'alors  que  le  troc  est  consomme. 
''  li  en  est  ainsi  pour  les  peuples. 
"  Quand  il  n'y  a  pas  de  mines  d'or  < 
dans  un  pays,  comme  c'est  le  cas  pom 
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la  satisfaction  des  besoins  reels,  en  vue  de  laquelle 
on  a  travaille.  La  presence  meme  de  cet  or 
prouve  que  la  nation  a  satisfait  au  dehors  des 
besoins  reels  et  qu'elle  est  creanciere  de  services 
equivalents  a  ceux  qu'eile  a  rendus.  Ce  n'est 
done  qu'en  exportant  cet  or  contre  des  produits 
consommables  qu'elle  est  efficacement  payee  de 
ses  travaux. 

''  En  definitive,  les  nations  entre  elles,  comme 
les  individus  entre  eux,  se  rendent  des  services 
reciproques.  Le  numeraire  n'est  qu'un  moyen 
ingenieux  de  faciliter  ces  trocs  de  services.  En- 
traver  directement  ou  indirectement  Texportation 
de  Tor,  c'est  traiter  le  peuple  comrae  on  traiterait 
un  chapelier  a  qui  Ton  defendrait  de  jamais  re- 
tirer  de  la  societe,  en  depensant  son  argent,  des 
services  aussi  efficaces  que  ceux  qu'il  lui  a 
rendus." 
•  .  •  •  •  •  . 

There  can  be  no  fear  for  the  means  of  procur- 
ing the  precious  metals.  As  long  as  California, 
Australia,  Mexico,  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
world  produce  and  do  not  cease  to  furnish  the 
precious  metals,  every  country  which  wants  them 
will  always  be  able  to  obtain  them,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  the  produce  of  its  own  soil  or 
its  own  industry. 

The  quantity  which  each  country  will  receive 

2Da 
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Iins  no  other  limit  than  the  means  of  payment : — 
it  is  simply  a  question  of  price. 

This  obligation  to  pay  I'or  what  is  bought, 
vulgar  as  it  may  seem  to  be,  is  not  the  less  gene- 
rally accepted  ;  all  the  world  submits  to  it.  with 
the  exception  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which 
makes  the  largest  purchases  of  gold  and  silver, 
but  obstinately  withholds  any  return  of  value,  by 
refusing  to  put  into  its  industry  any  funds  which 
belong  to  it  to  satisfy  the  necessities  which  that 
industry  admits  of;  it  seriously  believes  to  have 
found,  in  raising  the  rate  of  interest,  a  new  source 
for  the  production  of  gold  and  silver. 

It  is  the  old  story  of  the  Alchemists  over  again, 
only  the  Bank,  more  lucky,  finds  the  means  in- 
directly of  enriching  itself,  whilst  the  credulous 
alchemists  were  ruined  by  their  laborious  and 
vain  efforts. 

If  the  Bank  have  reason  to  congratulate  itself 
on  the  result  obtained  from  the  application  of  its 
doctrines,  it  is  not  so  for  the  public,  which  suffers 
for  it. 

These  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  Bank  of 
France,  and  are  used  with  unanswerable  force  by 
M.  Isaac  Pereire,  in  his  last  work,  before  referred 
to,  "  Principes  de  la  Constitution  des  Banques," 
&c.  Chapter  V. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  there  is  no  other 
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way  of  maintaining  an  abundance  of  specie  than 
buying  it  and  paying  for  it,  produce  in  hand, 
as  the  countries  do  which  pay  us,  in  their  turn, 
with  cotton,  corn,  and  silk;  however,  if  it  be 
desired  to  know  where  the  loss  ought  to  fall, 
should  any  arise  in  procuring  the  specie,  there 
should  be  no  hesitation  in  aamilting  that,  the 
loss  ought  to  fall  on  the  Bank,  and  not  on  the 
country,  since  it  is  the  Bank  alone  that  feels  the 
want  and  derives  the  direct  profit ;  it  is  the 
prime  article  of  its  industry. 

The  price  of  the  money  expresses  only  its  in- 
tiinsic  or  market  value ;  it  has  no  relation  to  the 
rate  of  interest,  which  is  only  the  price  of  the 
hiring  of  capital  in  general ;  and  the  capital  of 
a  country,  as  Voltaire  has  so  well  expressed  it, 
comprises  the  aggregate  of  all  the  goods,  all  the 
provisions,  all  the  savings,  all  the  riches,  follow- 
ing their  proper  expressions,  consisting  in  the 
soil  and  in  the  labor,  and  not  in  the  possession 
of  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  specie.* 

If,  in  support  of  the  opinion  here  expressed,  a 
greater  authority  than  that  of  Voltaire  be  de- 
sired, it  would  only  be  necessary  to  refer  to 
Adam  Smith  in  his  chapter  on  the  Balance  of 
Trade. 

There  is,  then,    no  connection  between   the 

*  Embelliflsements  de  Caohemire.    Melanges,  tome  III. 


These  are  two  orders  of  phenomcn 
distinct,  and  arc  subject  to  laws  cssci 
lerent. 

The  rate  of  interest  has  nearly  alv 
higher  in  England  than  in  France,  Gen 
Holland,  and  yet  the  metallic  reserve  c 
those  kingdoms  has  not  often  exceed 
England,  and  is  generally  much  below 

The  rate  of  interest  at  this  mome 
high  in  the  United  States,  in  Spai 
Austria ;  and,  of  late  years,  it  has  bei 
so  in  Russia. 

The  circulation  of  gold,  however,  hi 
a  direction  quite  opposed  to  that  whi 
of  interest  would  seem  to  indicate. 

These   countries,    contrary   to    th< 
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by  England  and  France  from  Austria  and  the 
German  Confederation  in  the  year,  1864. 

Also  from  the  United  States  where  the  interest 
was  so  very  high. 

Italy  alone  presents  an  exception  in  this  re- 
spect for  the  years  1862  and  1863,  the  loans 
which  she  has  raised  in  England  and  France 
having  rendered  necessary  an  export  of  specie 
into  Italy  to  a  large  amount. 

But,  in  1 864,  the  imports  of  specie  from  Italy 
have  brought  it  all  back,  and  a  great  deal 
more. 

Such  facts  as  these  are  the  best  answer  to  the 
errors  propagated  upon  the  outflow  of  our  specie 
to  the  foreigner,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
European  enterprises  to  which  England  has  had 
the  glory  of  co-operating,  and  of  which  she  has 
received  in  part  the  profits,  and  to  the  pretended 
danger  which  would  follow  :  they  reduce  to  no- 
thing the  ill  founded  and  unreflecting  attacks, 
the  malevolent  insinuations,  to  which  these  errors 
have  served  for  pretext. 

When  a  country  sends  its  capital  abroad,  it  is 
not  necessarily  gold  that  is  sent ;  that  is  sent  only 
in  default  of  the  products  or  industry  of  the 
country ;  and  when  the  country  sends  money,  it 
is  on  the  condition  of  having  procured  it  before- 
hand by  the  sale  of  that  country's  products. 
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"  Lea  capitaux  cherchent  lea  lieux  ou  Us  troii- 
vent  de  la  suretB  et  des  emplois  lucratifs,  et 
abandoonent  peu  a  peu  oil  Ton  ne  sail  pas  leur 
offrir  de  tels  nvontages  ;  maig  pour  desertery  i/s 
n'nnt    nul    bemi/t    de    se   transformer    en   nd- 

M.  Pereire,  who  quotes  this  from  Jeau-Bap- 
tiste  Say,  adds  : — 

"  Nous  sonnnes  loin  de  nier  cependant  qu'il 
existe  une  certaine  solidarite  entre  les  divers  pays. 
Quand  les  capitaux  sunt  abondaiits  sur  un  point, 
ils  ont  unc  tendance  a  se  porter  partoiit  oii  ils 
sent  rares  ;  mais  cettc  solidarite  n'a  pas  Timpor- 
tance  qu'on  veut  bien  lui  attribuer,  parliculiere- 
meiit  en  ce  qui  concerne  I'eniploi  luomentaire  de 
capitaux  sous  la  forme  dfi  I'escompte."* 

Capitalists  do  not  displace  very  considerable 
sums  for  the  simple  benefit  of  a  temporary  dif- 
ference of  interest. 

This,  which  is  true  of  capital  in  general,  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  import  and  export  of  gold 
and  silver. 

The  movements  of  gold  and  silver  are  in 
general  determined  only  by  the  wants  for  the  U- 
quidation  of  the  exchanges  between  nations. 

A  country  exports  specie  when  the  mass  of  its 
imports  of  merchandise  or  values  of  all  sorts  ex- 
•  Ibid.,  p.  81. 
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ceeds  tliat  of  its  exports,  and  reciprocally;  or, 
when  the  balance  of  all  its  transactions  is 
against  it. 

This  balance,  which  is  paid  or  received  in 
specie,  is  what  is  called  the  Balance  of  Trade. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  this  payment  in 
specie  represented  the  profit  or  loss  of  a  nation  in 
its  foreign  trade.  It  was  therefore  that  each  na- 
tion endeavoured  to  turn  the  balance  in  its  favour 
by  Customs'  Tariffs. 

The  contrary  was  nearer  the  truth,  for  the 
more  industrious  the  nation  the  less  it  imports 
money ;  it  prefers  always  to  replace  the  money 
with  the  raw  materials,  which  will  enable  it  to 
support  the  labour  of  its  workshops. 

Thus,  England  much  prefers  to  receive  cotton 
than  gold  from  America. 

England  has  always  obtained,  against  its  pro- 
ducts, all  the  gold  for  which  it  has  had  occasion, 
and  always  will  obtain  enough  for  all  its  wants,  as 
long  as  the  value  of  its  exports  exceeds  that  of  its 
imports. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  wanted  gold  only 
because  the  same  means  have  not  been  employed 
for  obtaining  it. 

Instead  of  simply  buying  gold  with  real 
capital,  the  Bank  has  obtained  gold  by  uselessly 
augmenting  the  already  considerable  mass  of  its 
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ciigageuients  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
warnings  which  have  been  given,  the  Bank  has 
persisted  in  tl]is  system,  so  lauieiitahle  to  trade 
and  industry. 

In  doing  tliis,  the  Bank  has  forgotten  that  its 
situation,  relatively  to  the  holders  nf  its  notes  was 
that  of  debtor  and  creditor;  that  the  more  a 
debtor  mnltipliea  hia  engagements  the  more  hia 
position  becomes  precarious  and  dangerous  ;  that 
he  can  only  ameliorate  it  by  the  intervention  of 
<;ii|iital  in  the  acknowledged  necessary  propor- 
tions. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  course  of  the  ex- 
change is  independent  of  the  reserve  of  the  banks 
or  of  the  rate  of  interest.  This  independence 
confirms  the  principles  here  laid  down  at  the 
commencement,  and  reduces  to  nothing  the  false 
assertions  accepted  by  superficial  minds  which, 
stopping  at  the  appearance  of  things,  persuade 
themselves,  contrary  to  the  facts,  that  the  arbi- 
trary fixing  of  the  rate  of  interest  can  have  some 
sort  of  action  on  the  nietiillic  reserve. 

It  is  especially  with  reference  to  France,  when 
the  principle  of  joint  responsibility  {solidarife)  is 
referred  to  for  justifying  the  raising  of  the  rate 
of  interest  in  England,  the  relations  of  all  sorts 
between  theae  two  countries  being  very  nu- 
merous. 
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The  facts  before  established,  and  the  general 
principles  here  laid  down,  have  already  shown 
how  little  this  joint  responsibility  is  to  be  feared 
for  our  metallic  reserve. 

It  maybe  proper  now  to  examine  the  question 
more  closely,  to  look  into  it  more  deeply  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  two  Banks  of  England  and 
France,  and  of  the  re-action  which  they  are  able 
to  exercise  the  one  upon  the  other. 

The  constant  occupation  of  the  Bank  of  France 
is  the  fancied  danger  to  its  reserve  {encaisae)  from 
the  raising  of  the  rate  of  discount  by  the  Bank 
of  England. 

It  is  said  by  the  authorities  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  and  the  same  is  said  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Bank  of  England  that,  the  slightest  diflFer- 
ence  in  the  rate  of  interest  between  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  Bank  of  France,  would  have  the 
effect  of  drawing  away  from  the  cofiers  of  the 
Bank  the  most  richly  provided  to  pour  into  that 
of  the  Bank  deprived  of  its  specie.  That,  con- 
sequently, it  ia  necessary  to  avert  the  danger  by 
temporary  elevations  of  the  rate  of  discount,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  stoppage  in  the  cir- 
culation of  the  credit  money,  no  shaking  of  the 
confidence  indispensable  to  commercial  transac- 
tions and  to  public  credit. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bank  of  France, 
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and  Buch  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
This  is  dearly  defined,  and  put  forward,  by  the 
Batik  authorities  of  both  countries,  with  an  im- 
perturbable Hsouronce,  as  if  such  a  declaration  by 
them  defied  all  objections. 

In  England  this  unsteadiness  of  the  rate  of 
discount  arises  from  the  very  restrictive  and  very 
defective  organisation  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
an  organisation  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
Bank  of  Prance,  but  each  Bank  being  the  prin- 
cipal establishment  of  credit  in  its  own  country. 

It  is  ndmitted  that  the  rate  of  interest  may  be 
sufficiently  high  in  France  and  other  countries  to 
determine  the  English  Capitalists  to  send  their 
large  Capitals  there. 

But,  how  do  they  get  their  capitals  there?  Is 
it  in  the  form  of  export  of  specie  that  this  opera- 
tion is  accomplished  P 

Before  having  recourse  to  this  means,  which  is 
generally  the  most  costly,  they  would  buy  all  the 
bills  of  exchange  which  the  creditors  of  France 
would  draw  upon  this  country,  and  they  would 
not  begiif  to  export  specie  until  the  bills  of  ex- 
change, always  extremely  abundant,  began  to  be 
exhausted,  or,  at  least,  to  become  scarce,  to  the 
extent  of  being  less  economical  than  sending 
specie,  notwithstanding  the  expense  of  transport 
and  the  risk  inherent  to  this  kind  of  remittance. 
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It  is  admitted  again  that,  for  obtaining  the 
means  of  profiting  by  the  difference  in  the  rate 
of  discount  between  the  two  Banks,  the  bankers 
and  money-jobbers,  devoted  to  these  kind  of 
operations,  make  demands  for  discount  on  the 
Bank  of  England. 

It  would  be  necessary  at  first  that,  the  de- 
mands presented  a  certain  importance  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  that 
would  be  only  when  accompanied  with  a  suffi- 
ciently considerable  withdrawal  of  specie ;  in  that 
case  the  Bank,  better  placed  than  any  one  who- 
soever, for  appreciating  the  causes  and  the  mo- 
tives of  the  demands  made  upon  it,  would  cer- 
tainly have  the  perfect  right  to  put  aside  those 
which  appeared  to  be  of  a  nature  dangerous  to  its 
reserve.  A  few  such  warnings  would  be  suflB- 
cient  to  confine  these  demands  within  moderate 
limits. 

In  this  way  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  France  do 
act  at  present,  and  the  punishment  of  the  whole 
community  for  the  fault  of  some,  if  it  be  a  fault, 
is  thus,  to  a  small  extent,  avoided.  They  do  not 
modify  the  normal  conditions  of  all  the  commer- 
cial operations  of  a  country  on  the  ground  that 
some  money -jobbers  have  endeavoured  to  give  an 
unusual  extension  to  their  operations. 
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But  what  would  an  tmusua!  extension  of  these 
operations  be  able  to  effect  ? 

Is  it  dcijendetit  on  some  bunkers  and  money- 
jobbers  to  draw  away  suddenly  the  metallic  re- 
aerve  from  one  country  to  another  ? 

Would  they  have  the  power  and  the  credit  ne- 
cessary for  that  ? 

Tliey  must  be  very  little  acquainted  with  facts, 
and  with  the  situation  of  the  two  countries  re- 
spectively, who  suppose  that  France  can  want  our 
gold  and  silver,  or  that  England  can  want  their 
gold  and  silver  to  au  extent  to  inspire  either 
country,  even  for  a  moment,  with  serious  uneasi- 
ness.    Nothing  of  the  sort. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  univer- 
sally admitted  that,  England  is  the  great  market 
for  gold  and  silver,— the  principal,  if  not  the 
only,  medium  for  this  trade  between  America 
Australia,  and  other  parts,  with  Europe  ; — that 
England  is  always  abundantly  provided  with 
these  preciousraetats;— that,  it  is  England  which 
furnishes  nearly  the  whole  of  these  metals,  which 
France  and  other  countries  import ; — and  that, 
it  is  only  very  exceptional  when  this  order  of 
things  is  inverted.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
France,  with  ber  immense  natural  resources  and 
her  unrivalled  industry  and  skill,  can  always 
command  any  required  amount  of  the  precious 
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In  the  face  of  this  state  of  things,  it  may  be 
seen  how  vain  are  the  terrors  with  which  Bank 
Directors  are  agitated,  and  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that,  in  abandoning  affairs  to  their  na- 
tural course, — assuredly  the  wisest  course, — the 
specie  which  we  might  be  able  thus  accidentally 
to  send  to  France  or  other  countries  would 
not  be  long  in  returning  to  us,  simply  by  the 
effect  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  the  specie,  which 
the  sending  of  goods  of  a  certain  importance 
would  produce  on  the  French  market  or  markets 
of  other  countries. 

The  specie  would  return  so  much  the  more 
promptly  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  want  of 
specie,  as  before  shown,  that  determines  the  rise 
in  the  rate  of  discount  with  us. 

This  want,  besides,  if  it  should  happen  to  be 
so,  could  never  be  but  very  exceptional  and  tem- 
porary. 

In  England,  where  the  economy  of  means  is 
carried  much  farther  than  in  France,  the  alarmists 
have  imagined  the  most  ingenious  proceedings 
for  diminishing  the  employment  of  money.  All 
excess  of  a  certain  quantity  of  the  precious 
metals  indispensable  to  the  wants  of  commerce 
being  considered  as  a  power  lost,  would  be  soon 
exported,  to  be  transferred  into  objects  directly 
useful. 

We  know,  in  fact,  that,  with  a  stock  oi  l\veYc^- 
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cious  metals  comparatively  small,  England  is  able 
to  realise,  by  means  of  a  system  of  settlement  of 
accounts  and  compensations  in  practice  in  the 
clearing-houses,  a  mass  of  commercial  opera- 
tions, of  excbauges,  infinitely  more  considerable 
than  that  which  takes  place  in  France. 

It  is  thus  that,  we  are  able  to  render  dispos- 
able several  millions,  sterling,  of  specie,  which 
was  unproductive,  and  the  employment  of  which 
has  furnished  new  resources  for  augmenting  the 
floating  capital  of  the  country,  for  extending  the 
railways  and  increasing  the  stock  of  machinery, 
engines,  and  instruments  of  all  sorts. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  it  is  not  so  much  of  the 
general  wants  of  British  Commerce  that  we 
would  speak,  as  of  those  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, the  special  situation  of  which,  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  high  rate  of  discount,  may  re- 
quire large  importations  of  gold. 

From  this  side,  again,  the  danger  is  altogether 
illusory,  as  already  shown  in  explaining  the 
special  mechanism  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
if  any  one  of  the  National  Banks  have  cause 
to  fear  the  designs  of  its  neighbour,  it  may  be 
seen  that,  it  is  not  ours. 

It  is  true  that,  the  Bank  of  France  is  often 
the  direct  cause  of  raising  the  rate  of  discount 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  through  purchases  of 
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gold  by  factitious  means,  and  generally  at  the 
expense  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

But,  the  Bank  of  France,  instead  of  attacking 
thus  the  metallic  reserves  of  other  banks,  would 
have  had  simply  to  draw  from  real  sources,  from 
those  where  the  gold  really  exists,  in  the  con- 
siderable stock  which  the  country  possesses,  and 
which  is  the  fruit  of  the  savings  realised  by 
the  nation  upon  the  products  of  labor  or  upon 
the  revenues  of  capital ;  but,  as  already  shown, 
the  Bank  of  France,  as  well  as  the  Bank  of 
England,  knows  no  other  way  of  supplying  itself 
with  gold  than  by  the  issue  of  notes,  which, 
being  in  over  abundant  quantities,  from  that 
time  go  into  circulation  only  to  return  imme- 
diately to  the  point  of  departure.  Those  who 
are  charged  to  furnish  that  gold,  against  which 
no  new  value  is  given,  procure  it  generally  by 
means  of  a  circulation  of  which  the  Bank  of 
England  is  the  pivot ;  thereupon  the  Bank  of 
England  raises  its  rate  of  interest  to  counteract 
these  operations,  which  result  at  the  same  time 
in  diminishing  its  reserve  of  notes  and  its  stock 
of  the  precious  metals.  The  Bank  of  France  does 
not  fail,  then,  to  imitate  this  example,  and  the 
Bank  of  England  responds  to  the  rise  of  the  rate 
of  discount  in  France  by  a  new  rise. 

From  this  it  results  that,  from  both  sides  of 

2iL 
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the  Channel,  the  discount  is  carried  to  its  ex- 
treme limits.  These  excessive  raisings  of  tli 
rate  in  the  two  countries  thus  become  alternately 
cause  and  effect.  It  is  a  true  declaration  of  war, 
war  without  profit  for  one  party  or  the  other, 
war  of  which  commerce,  industry  and  public 
credit  pay  all  the  expenses,  as  in  most  cases  of 
war,  from  whatever  cause. 

M.  Isaac  Pereire  Is  desirous  of  proving,  how- 
ever, that  the  Bank  of  England  enters  only  ex- 
ceptionally into  this  mode  of  reprisals,  and  that 
its  conduct  is  influenced  by  other  motives. 

The  proof  of  this,  he  saya,  is  found  in  the 
frequent  examples,  furnished  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  of  the  adoption  and  maintenance  for  a 
long  period  of  time  of  its  rate  of  interest  betow 
that  of  the  Bank  of  France  of  1 J  and  2  per  cent., 
and  even  3  per  cent,  without  suffering  the  least 
from  this  difference. 

Thus,  in  the  years  following,  the  rate  of  dis- 
count of  the  Bank  of  England  was  below  that 
of  the  Bank  of  France  in  the  proportions  fol- 
lowing : — 
In  1844,  1850,  1852,  1859,  of   IJ        percent. 

In  1861 2^  &  3     ,. 

lo  1862 U  &2J  „ 

In  1863 i&  1      „ 

IJowever,  at  none  of  these  epochs  did  the  re- 
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serve  {Vencaisse)  of  the  Bank  of  England  cease 
to  be  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition.  It  con- 
stantly maintained  a  very  high  relative  position 
with  the  circulation. 

M.  Pereire  then  quotes  the  figures  from  our 
Bank  returns  which  completely  confirm  his  state- 
ment.* 

At  this  very  day,  the  SOth^December,  1865, 
the  rate  of  discount  in  France  is  3  per  cent,  less 
than  in  England,  being  7  per  cent,  in  England 
and  4  per  cent,  in  France. 

The  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land at  the  end  of  1864,  stood  at  £14,100,974, 
and  is  now,  the  30th  Dec,  1865,  £13,403,102, 
showing  a  decrease  of  £697,872.  It  touched  its 
highest  point,  £16.407,666  on  the  28th  June,  and 
its  lowest,  £12,736,346  on  the  11th  October. 

The  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  France, 
at  the  end  of  1864,  was  £14,400,000,  and  is 
now  £17,760,000.  It  touched  its  highest  point, 
£20,850,000,  on  the  6th  July. 

The  Exchange  on  London  is  now  25.1 2^. 

But,  long  previously  to  this  day,  the  diflFerence 
in  the  rate  of  discount  has  been  2  per  cent,  in 
favour  of  France,  and  yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  considerable  amount  of  money  has  been 
drawn  from  France  into  England. 

*  Principes  de  la  Constittttion  des  Banques,  &c.,  p.  110. 
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The  changes 

in  the 

rate  of  discount  at  the          n 

Bank  of  England  were 

15  in  nnmber  last  year. 

IS64, 

and  have 

been 

16  in  number  this  year. 

ises. 

On  the 

1st  of 

January,  1865,  the  rate 

was  6 

per  cent. 

and 

after  ranging  between  7 

and  3 

percent., 

t  is  now,  30th  Dec.,  1866,  again 

7  per 

cent. 

M.  Pereire's  object  is  to  show  that,  the  danger 
invoked  by  the  Bank  of  France  to  excuse  it  for 
raising  the  discount  is  absolutely  nothing,  and 
that  it  is  so  considered  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  does  not  alter  its  course,  and  is  in  no  way 
affected,  as  the  figures,  he  says,  eloquently  and 
uuexceptionably  prove. 

This  is  unexceptionable  proof  that,  there  is  no 
danger  to  the  Bank  of  England,  though  the 
Bank  docs  not  always  act  as  if  it  so  considered  it. 

But,  as  M.  Pereire  goes  on  to  remark,  there  is 
better  evidence  still. 

The  doctrine,  in  virtue  of  which  the  rate  of 
interest  is  obliged  to  be  raised,  when  the  rate  of 
interest  is  raised  in  a  neighbouring  country,  M. 
Pereire  says,  dates  in  fact  only  from  1857,  and, 
he  adds. — it  might  be  tlie  want  of  a  theory  to 
justify  this  excessive  power  given  to  the  Bank 
lo  raise  without  limit  the  rate  of  discount ;  or, 
it  might  be,  the  authors  of  this  theory  were 
sincerely  imbued  with  these  false  ideas, — a  cen- 
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tury  at  least  behind, — upon  the  nature  and  ini- 
portance  of  the  precious  inetals. 

In  1847,  particularly,  notwithstanding  the 
scarcity  which  prevailed  in  France  at  that  epoch, 
requiring  large  exports  of  specie,  nothwithstand- 
ing  the  financial  crisis  which  raged  with  the 
greatest  intensity  in  the  United  States,  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  principal  States  in  Europe,  not- 
withstanding the  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest  in 
England,  even  to  8  per  cent.,  the  Bank  of 
France  did  not  go  beyond  5  per  cent. ;  the 
diffSerence  in  the  rate  of  discount  between  the 
two  Banks  of  England  and  France  was  then  3 
per  cent.,  and  nevertheless,  however  great  was 
this  difference,  the  specie  from  France  did  not  go 
to  England :  far  from  that,  in  this  same  year  the 
imports  of  gold  and  silver  into  France  from 
England  exceeded  the  exports  by  a  sum  of 
54,700,000  francs.* 

M.  Pereire,  with  great  simplicity  and  perfect 
truth,  adds : — Our  specie  could  go  no  other  way 
than  to  the  countries  where  we  went  to  seek 
coin,  especially  to  Russia,  and,  instead  of  our 
gold,  Russia  consented,  happily  for  the  Bank  of 
France,  to  accept  payment  in  rentes  to  the 
amount  of  50  millions,  which  that  establishment 
possessed.     It  is  by  mistake  that  Russia  is  sup- 

•  Ibid.,  p.  102. 
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posed  to  Imve  paid  for  these  reittea  in  gold :  she 
paid  tlie  price  with  coin :  it  is  the  gold  which 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  owed  to  the  Bank  which 
3erved  to  pny  for  the  transport  of  the  coin  in 
Russia,  and  that  gold,  which  the  Bnnk  received 
and  kept,  was  furnished  by  the  French  con- 
snmors,  themselves,  of  that  same  coin  :  it  is  thus 
tha.t  things  would  have  taken  place,  whatever 
might  have  been,  at  the  end  of  the  operation, 
the  movements  of  money  between  the  Russiau 
Government  and  the  Bank  of  France. 

Again,  M.  Pereire  adds : — In  this  year,  in 
fact,  when  Russia  had  sent  us  a  very  large 
quantity  of  cereals,  the  export  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver to  that  country  did  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
5,739,400  francs,  thanks  to  the  sale  of  the  rentes 
of  the  Bank  of  France. 

It  is  seen  then,  as  M.  Pereire  says  that,  at  the 
numerous  times  when  there  is  an  important 
difference  in  the  rate  of  discount  between  the 
two  countries,  there  has  been  neither  a  stoppage 
in  the  circulation  of  the  credit  nioucy,  nor  a 
shaking  of  thu  confidence  indispensable  to  com- 
mercial transactions  and  public  credit. 

These  phenomena  are,  on  the  contrary,  the 
direct  consequence  of  a  too  high  rate  of  discount. 

These  convincing  facts  and  arguments  are  con- 
tinued by  M.  Pereire  to  the  end  of  Chapter  VII. 
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of  his  most  able  work  referred  to,  and  altogether 
form  the  most  conclusive  answer  to  the  objections 
so  much  relied  on  in  this  part  of  the  question. 

It  results  from  these  facts  and  arguments 
that,  neither  the  Bank  of  England  nor  the  Bank 
of  France  has  anything  to  fear  from  the  export 
of  gold,  and  that  the  export  of  gold  has  in  reality 
no  more  relation  to  the  rate  of  interest  or  dis- 
count than  has  the  export  of  corn  or  any  other 
commodity. 

This  is,  really,  the  whole  question,  and  to  pre- 
sent the  truth  in  its  own  clear  light,  free  from 
obscurity,  these  references  have  been  made  to 
the  profound  work  of  M.  Isaac  Pereire,  whose 
experience  on  this  subject  in  all  its  bearings  ex- 
ceeds, perhaps,  that  of  any  other  man  now  living. 

The  facts  and  reasoning  on  this  important  point 
are  further  given  with  convincing  clearness  in  the 
Evidence  of  Messrs.  Isaac  and  ifimile  Pereire  be- 
fore the  French  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
constitution  and  practice  of  the  Bank  of  France. 

An  abstract  of  this  evidence,  so  far  as  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  Bank  of  England,  is  given,  in 
English,  in  the  Appendix. 

In  the  United  States,  by  a  law,  approved  3rd. 
June,  1 864,  a  new  system  has  been  adopted  to 
avoid  the  evils  of  the  old  system.* 

*  The  Author  has  had  much  difficulty  in  procuriug  a  copy 
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The  new  system  (which  will  be  afterwards 
more  particularly  noticed),  consists  in  the  State 
delivering  to  the  Associations  or  Joint  Stock 
Banks  the  notes  which  they  want,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  equal  value  being  secured  in  Government 
Securities,  corresponding  with  our  Consols  or 
Exchequer  Bills. 

These  notes  are  stamped  with  the  names  of 
the  Associations  to  which  the  notes  are  delivered, 
and  for  which  each  Association  is  responsible  for 
the  payment  in  specie.  The  holders  of  these 
notes  take  precedence  of  all  other  creditors  of  the 
Bank. 

It  is  evident  that,  the  value  of  the  notes  is 
thus  guaranteed ;  but  the  conditions  imposed  on 
the  banks  are  hard,  since  they  are  obliged  to  be 
provided  with  two  capitals, — one  capital  in  the 
Government  securities,  equal  to  the  amouut  of 
the  notes  issued ;  the  other  capital  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  for  repayment  of  the  notes. 

Thus,  by  this  system,  the  Bank  of  England, 
with  its  capital  of  £14,553,000,  would  be  obliged 

of  this  Act,  and  bu  been  obliged  to  send  to  Neir  York  for 
it.  As  this  Act  is  to  much  approved  hj  the  LireTpool  mer- 
chuitB,  it  mij  be  intereBtiD^;  to  tbem  and  othera  to  lee  an 
outliae  of  it,  and  that  is,  probablj,  more  thu>  they  hava  yet 
■een  or  will  ever  take  the  trouble  to  read.  But  those  who 
want  it  will  find  it  in  the  Appendix,  though  even  this  short 
outline  ii  hardly  worth  the  ipace  it  occupies. 
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to  raise  its  capital  to  a  figure  representing,  at 
least,  the  notes  issued,  and  also  to  possess  the 
means  of  meeting  the  demands  for  repayment. 

Taking  the  week's  return  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, dated  the  16th  November,  1865,  the  figures 
would  stand  thus : — 


Notes  issued £27,509,995 

Grold  Coin  and  Bullion  in 
both  Departments    . 


"  j     13,677,098 


Minimum  Capital    .     .     .       £41,187,093 

of  the  Bank  of  England  required  by  the  New 
York  system,  and,  for  practical  purposes,  this 
ought  to  be  carried,  at  least,  to  £46,000,000. 

By  this  system,  the  figures,  taken  on  the  ac- 
count of  the  Bank  of  France  for  the  same  16th 
November,  1865,  would  stand  thus: — 

For  the  Notes     .     .     .     .  fr.  879,420,775 
„    Coined  money  and  ingots  .  399,099,185 


Minimum  Capital     .     .     fr.  1,278,519,960 

of  the  Bank  of  France  required  by  the  New  York 
system,  and,  for  practical  purposes,  this  ought 
to  be  carried,  at  least,  to  fr.  1,400,000,000,  or 
£56,000,000,  English  money. 

The  inconvenience  of  this  system  would  be  not 
only  in  the  difficulty  of  collecting  together  so 
considerable  a  capital,  but  in  making  the  bank- 
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iog  trade  ranch  less  profitable  tlitm  it  now  is.  for 
the  dividend,  which  is  now  spread  over  a  capital 
of  £14,553,000  in  the  Bank  of  Englnnd,  or  over 
a  capital  of  fr.  132,500.000  in  the  Bank  of 
France,  would  be,  proportionately,  very  much 
reduced,  if  in  remuneration  of  a  capital  of 
£46,000,000,  orofacapital  of  fr:  1,400,000,000, 
in  English  money,  £v6,000.000. 

By  this  systera  the  conditions  of  discoont 
would  be  very  much  aggravated,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  commerce,  and  nothing  in  England  or 
France  would  justify  taking  such  excessive  gua- 
rantees to  insure  the  payment  of  the  notes,  the 
risks  run  by  the  banks  in  these  countries  being, 
in  reality,  nothing. 

Under  this  system,  the  circulation  of  notes  is 
very  little  extended,  being  not  more  than  from  5 
to  6  millions  of  dollars  at  New  York ;  conse- 
quently, it  is  a  systera  not  much  in  repute  even 
there,  and,  though  called  free-banking,  is  liberal 
only  in  name;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see,  if  notes  are 
to  be  issued  at  pleasure  on  Government  securi- 
ties, how  that  arrangement  can  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  discount, 
provided  the  capability  of  meeting  these  notes  in 
gold  is  to  be  preserved,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  can  circulate  is  thus  dependent  on  the  sup- 
ply of  that  precious  metal. 
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But,  some  of  the  principal  merchants  of  Liver- 
pool, who  are  very  much  opposed  to  our  existing 
Bank  Act,  express  themselves  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  American  svstem  of  free-bankino; ! 

It  is  a  proverbial  saying  that,  "people  best 
understand  their  own  business,"  but  this,  like 
most  other  proverbs,  is  open  to  exceptions, 
though,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  Liverpool 
merchants  might  have  been  supposed  the  last  to 
prove  the  exception. 

The  merchants  of  Liverpool  also  treat  as  fan- 
ciful the  notion  of  fixing  a  maximum  rate  of  dis- 
count. 

But  this  is  only  an  instance  of  one  of  the  many 
bad  consequences  of  the  present  organisation  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  by  perverting  public  opi- 
nion and  supporting  the  false  idea  of  the  un- 
avoidable unsteadiness  of  the  rate  of  interest  and 
discount,  and  the  impossibility  of  fixing  a  maxu 
mum.  In  this  way  only  can  be  explained  the 
incredulity  of  the  merchants  of  Liverpool. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  in  this  great 
commercial  country,  a  better  understanding  does 
not  exist  among  the  leading  merchants  on  a  ques- 
tion of  such  great  commercial  importance,  and 
the  want  of  uniform  action  is  the  more  remark- 
able, inasmuch  as  the  defects  of  our  existing  Bank 
Act  are  universally  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all 
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« 


who.  by  practical  experience,  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  these  defects,  by  the  injurious  con- 
sequences both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

But  the  American  Banks  were  not  spared  in 
tlie  Crisis  of  1857.  The  crisis  began  in  the 
August  of  that  year,  and  the  American  Banks 
taking  alarm  then  began  to  curtail  their  ad* 
vances  to  the  cnnimercial  community  by  refus- 
ing to  discount  their  bills,  the  New  York  Banks 
reducing  theii-  discounts  to  the  amount  of 
£5,000,000  sterling,  between  the  Sth  of  August 
and  the  lOth  of  October.* 

It  was  the  restrictive  policy  pursued  by  the 
American  Banks,  which  ultimately  obliged  them 
all  to  suspend. 

Tn  that  general  crash  the  New  York  Banks 
fell ;  but  their  notes  were  never  distrusted,  and 
even  after  the  suspension  of  payments  in  specie, 
these  notes  continued  to  circulate  at  par.  It  was 
a  run  for  deposits  which  shut  up  the  New  York 
Banks,  and  a  similar  run  would  shut  up  all 
Banks,  t 

But  if  those  Banks,  instead  of  curtailing  their 
advances,  had  discounted  freely  at  4  per  cent , 
there  would  have  been  no  crisis,  and  no  losses ;  or, 
the  losses,  whatever  they  might  have  been,  would 
have  been  comparatively  trifling,  and  would  have 
•  '  Economj  of  C&pitBl,'  p.  92.  f  IbiJ.  p.  93, 
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been  confined  entirely  to  the  Banks^  which  alone 
ought  to  bear  the  loss. 

When  the  American  Banks  reversed  their  po. 
licy  and  discounted  freely,  though  reduced  almost 
to  their  last  dollaf,  the  crisis  was  at  an  end. 
Within  three  months  after  the  14th  of  October, 
when  cash  payments  were  suspended,  the  stock 
of  specip  in  the  New  York  Banks  increased  from 
£1,744,000  to£6,500,000,beingamillion  sterling 
higher  than  it  had  ever  been  before;*  and  in  the 
five  principal  sea-port  cities  of  the  Union,  the 
stock  of  specie  advanced  from  £3,400,000  to 
£10,000,000,  although  £3,200,000  was  sent  to 
Europe  in  the  interval,  t 

It  is  the  restrictive  policy  which  is  the  fatal 
error,  and  this  is  an  unavoidable  incident  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  as  at  present  constituted. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Bank  of 
Prance,  and  to  all  the  other  National  Banks  of 
Europe. 

When  all  the  National  Banks  of  Europe  and 
America  are  estabhshed  upon  sound  principles, 
and  all  act  on  the  same  uniform  system,  public 
credit  will  rest  on  a  basis  so  broad  and  firm  as  to 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  shocks  of  panic.  The 
great  burden  of  sustaining  credit  which,  in  time9 

•  *  Economy  of  Capital/  p.  98. 

t  '  Times* '  City  Article,  27th  January,  1866. 
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of  political  and  commercial  difficulty,  is  now 
thrown  upon  the  Bank  of  England,  will  tlien  rest 
upon  a  wider  basis,  and  a  uniform  system  will 
enable  the  Banks  to  maintain  a  cordial  coopera- 
tion sufficient  to  reduce  to  manageable  propor- 
tions any  difficulties  which  can  arise,  and  to  avert 
those  panics,  which  now  periodically  occur  and 
overwhelm  with  their  disastrous  consequences  all 
the  countries. 

It  is  not  more  gold  that  is  required  to  strengthen 
the  banking  system,  for  the  gold  can  always  be 
obtained  when  required,  bnt  it  is  more  credit 
that  is  wanted,  and  that  can  be  sustained  only 
by  the  possession  of  actual  value.  A  uniform 
system  and  cooperation  oit  sound  principles  alone 
can  establish  credit  on  a  firm  basis. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Bank  of  England,  even 
if  it  stand  alone,  will  be  proof  against  all  shocks 
of  panic  when  established  on  these  principles,  for 
the  Organisation  of  Credit  in  England. 

But,  by  these  remarks  it  is  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  deny  that  the  price  of  money  must 
always  be  subject  to  variations.  For  this  there 
are  special  causes,  which  are  unavoidable.  Like 
all  the  products  which  answer  to  the  wants  of 
primary  necessity,  money  must  rise  or  full  in 
price  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  abundant  in 
reference  to  those  wants. 
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When  in  1848,  the  mines  of  California,  and  in 
1851,  the  mines  of  Australia,  began  to  spread 
over  the  Continent  of  Europe  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions, sterling,  a  year,  it  was  said  that  gold  would 
depreciate,  and  in  proof  of  that  assertion,  many 
publications  have  appeared  from  persons  of  con- 
sideration and  authority.  However,  the  result 
has  been,  hitherto,  quite  otherwise.  There  are 
still  some  persons  who  attribute  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  certain  things  to  the  depreciation  of 
gold;  but  this  opinion  is  becoming  more  and 
more  rare,  and  as  the  facts  are  considered  with 
attention,  it  is  more  clearly  seen  that,  high  prices 
are  to  be  attributed  to  another  reason  than  the 
depreciation  of  gold.  Considered  as  a  standard 
of  value,  gold  is  very  much  the  same  now  as  it 
was  twenty  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  very 
great  addition  to  the  common  stock  made  within 
the  last  fifteen  years.  It  has  produced,  in  regard 
to  money,  the  same  effect  as  in  regard  to  other 
commodities  of  primary  necessity.  The  produc- 
tion of  food  has  tripled  in  the  last  fifteen  years ; 
but  that  has  not  prevented  the  rise  of  price.  In 
cereals  the  amount  is  at  the  least  doubled,  but 
the  price  remains  very  nearly  as  •it  was  fifteen 
years  ago.  The  same  of  wine  and  many  other 
things.  All  these  things  have  increased  in  quan- 
tity, but  the  wants  have  increased  in  quantity 
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still  more,  as  may  be  easily  shown  by  the  increase  . 
of  population  and  the  development  of  wealth. 

If  the  produce  of  food  be  now  three  times 
what  it  was  fifteen  years  ago,  there  are,  perhaps, 
four  times  as  many  people  now  who  are  able  to 
consume  it ;  the  same  of  the  cereals,  the  same 
of  the  wine,  and  the  same  for  the  use  of  the 
money. 

Money  responds  in  society  to  a  want  which 
is  susceptible  of  great  development ;  the  more 
comuiereia!  relations  become  important,  the  more 
transactions  multiply,  and  the  greater  is  the 
want  of  the  medium  of  exchange.  No  doubt, 
the  supply  is  assisted  by  combination  of  credits, 
by  balancing  accounts,  by  what  is  called  the 
system  of  compensations;  hut  money  is  always 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  transactions,  for  through- 
out the  world  that  alone  is  accepted  as  a  defini- 
tive settlement ;  consequently,  until  the  means 
be  found  for  making  the  progress  of  credit  equal 
to  the  progress  of  transactions,  it  will  be  always 
necessary  to  have  more  money  in  proportion  to 
more  affairs. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  only  we  have  seen 
our  foreign  cAmmeree  doubled,  and  our  borne 
trade  tripled.  During  that  time,  what  has  been 
the  increase  of  our  money  ?  Whilst  our  affairs 
have  doubled  on  the  one  side  and  tripled  on  the 
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other,  our  money  has  scarcely  augmented  in  the 
proportion  of  a  fourth.  The  railroads  and  the 
gold  mines  are  the  two  secrets  of  the  prosperity 
industrial  and  commercial  of  Europe  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  past  years. 

The  money  has  been  for  the  circulation  of 
capital  what  the  railroads  have  been  for  the  cir- 
culation of  merchandise  and  travellers.  These 
have  exercised  a  prodigious  influence  on  the  pro- 
gress of  national  wealth,  and  money  has  been 
able  to  maintain  its  price,  even  to  rise  in  price, 
in  becoming  more  abundant.  If  the  price  had 
been  lower,  the  circulation  would  have  been 
greater,  and  the  national  wealth  would  have 
been  greater  in  the  same  proportion. 

But  the  actual  increase  of  money  has,  perhaps, 
had  less  to  do  with  these  results  than  the  Or- 
ganisation of  Credit,  and,  however  organised, 
gold  must  be  the  foundation. 

Gold  possesses  a  value  quite  exceptional,  and 
which  belongs  to  its  own  peculiar  character.  As 
it  is  an  instrument  in  universal  use  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  or  for  avoiding  the  inconvenience 
of  exchange  by  barter,  it  possesses  an  immense 
market,  always  open,  and  not  dependent  on 
couimercial  risks.  The  possessors  of  it  are  not 
affected  by  panics.  It  is  on  those  occasions  that 
its  standard  value  is   most  manifest,  and  it  is 

2i 
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diliiciilt  to  imagiDe  where  a  staudnrd  of  value 
could  be  found  without  it,  or  what  would  be  the 
consequences  of  a  crisis  in  commercial  affairs 
without  this  universal  standard. 

Adam  Smith  dues  not  seem  to  have  appre- 
ciated fully  the  advantages  of  gold  and  silver 
aioney,  when,  comparing  these  with  oilier  pi-o- 
dncts,  he  said  that  the  disappearance  of  money 
would  have  a  less  injurious  effect  tlmn  the  dis* 
appearance  of  such  or  such  other  commodity ; 
as  there  is  no  agent,  in  our  social  organism, 
wtiicli  may  be  so  useful  as  moiii'V,  though  the 
very  term,  a^ent,  presupposes  the  existence  of 
something  to  be  acted  upon.  The  precious 
metals  may  be  said  to  be,  almost  without  ex- 
aggeration, to  the  social  body,  what  the  atmo- 
sphere is  to  the  physical  world,  that  both  fur- 
nish the  instrument  of  circulation,  and  that  the 
dissolution  of  the  physical  body  into  its  elements, 
when  deprived  of  air,  is  not  more  certain  than 
is  the  dissolution  of  society  when  it  is  deprived 
of  metallic  money.  So  said  Mr.  Carey,  a  dis- 
tinguished American  Economist,  and  when  we 
reflect  on  the  movement  industrial  and  commer- 
cial such  as  we  now  sec  it,  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  this  existing  without  the  powerful  auxi- 
liary of  the  precious  metals,  or  what  is  called 
money  of  gold  and  silver.     It  is  not  meant  to  be 
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said  that  these  may  not  be  in  such  great  abund- 
ance, at  a  given  time,  as  to  be  exposed  to  a  cer- 
tain depreciation,  as  there  may  be  too  many  rail- 
roads, if  made  where  they  are  not  wanted,  but 
we  have  not  nearly  arrived  at  that  state  for  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  instruments  of  cir- 
culation. As  to  the  precious  metals,  the  mines 
must  furnish  a  great  deal  more  both  of  gold  and 
silver  before  there  is  any  excess,  so  great  is  the 
power  of  expansion  of  the  commerce  destined  to 
absorb  them. 

If  this  be  the  true  view,  that  must  be  a  miser- 
able economy  which  contracts  the  expansive 
power  of  commerce  by  reducing  the  quantity,  or 
enhancing  the  price,  of  the  money  necessary  for 
meeting  the  requirements. 

The  investment  of  capital  in  foreign  enter- 
prise, however  good  it  may  be,  can  never  give, 
in  a  social  point  of  view,  or  in  an  economical 
point  of  view,  all  the  profits  which  are  given  by 
the  investment  of  capital,  equally  good,  in  one's 
own  country. 

If,  for  example,  a  railroad  be  made  in  a  foreign 
country  with  English  capital,  the  produce  in  the 
form  of  dividends  can  be  the  only  benefit ;  but 
if  the  railroad  be  made  in  England,  besides  the 
produce  in  dividends,  will  be  the  immense  social 
utility,  which  will  result  to  the  country. 

0  V  0 
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That  the  benefits  from  works  of  natioDal 
utility  in  one  country  sro  in  some  degree  ex- 
tended to  other  countries  by  reciprocity  of  in- 
terests is  not  denied,  but  the  iiumedinte  and 
greater  benefits  must  always  be  to  the  country 
which  utihscs  its  own  capital  in  its  own  interior. 

It  should,  therefore,  be  the  first  object  of  a 
National  Bank  to  encourage  the  creation  of  new 
capital  and  to  aid  in  utilising  it  by  giving  the 
utmost  possible  assistance  to  industry,  without 
any  other  view  of  profit  to  the  Bank,  than  through 
the  increased  circulation  of  its  notes.  For  this 
there  is  no  other  way  so  efiectual  as  being  always 
provided  with  a  reserve  of  notes  for  discounting 
the  bills,  which  are  evidence  of  the  capital  already 
expended,  or  keeping  a  reserve  always  oo  a  level 
with  the  wants  of  the  community. 

If  the  discounts  be  augmented  so  as  to  exceed 
the  credits,  which  the  Bank  has  at  its  disposal, 
and  to  diminish  its  reserve  below  the  level  of  the 
wants,  it  is  clear  that,  the  effect  of  this  must  be 
to  discourage  industry  and  the  creation  of  new 
capital.  In  that  case,  it  seems  to  follow,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  the  capital  of  the 
Bank  ought  to  be  augmented  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, under  one  form  or  another.  It  is  the 
natural  law  imposed  on  all  industry  to  keep  itself 
to  the  level  of  the  wants  that  it  is  called  on  to 
satisfy. 
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Under  a  free  system,  the  rise  of  profits  leads 
inevitably  to  that  result. 

Why,  then,  should  the  Bank  seek  to  profit  by 
its  privileged  situation  to  escape  from  this  natu- 
ral law  ? 

Why  should  the  monopoly  be  used  as  the 
means  of  exemption  ? 

Why  should  not  monopoly  be  made  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  which  are  observed  by  free  com- 
petition ? 

The  only  excuse — the  only  possible  justifica- 
tion for  monopoly  is  that,  it  does  better  than 
competition  could  do. 

Now,  under  a  system  of  liberty — of  free  com- 
petition,— of  the  plurality  of  banks, — when  the 
wants  of  discount  increase,  the  capital  devoted 
to  that  employment  increases  in  like  proportion, 
new  establishments  are  raised  up,  or  the  old  ones 
increase  their  means  of  action. 

Why  should  the  Bank  of  England  avoid  pla- 
cing itself  in  the  same  situation  ? 

Why,  because  it  stands  alone,  should  it  fail  to 
follow  the  natural  development  of  commerce? 

Why  should  it  thwart  that  natural  develop- 
ment, under  the  miserable  pretext  of  giving  what 
it  calls  salutary  warnings? 

Why  should  it,  under  a  false  pretext,  levy  a 
tax  on  the  whole  commerce  of  the  country  ? 
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Why  should  not  the  capital  of  the  Bank  be 
oiiginented  wheo  the  necessity  for  so  doing  is 
universally  recognised  by  all  who  are  most  con- 
cerned in  so  doing? 

That  there  is  a  limit  to  the  issue  of  Credit 
Notes  is  fully  admitted ;  but  the  reserve  ought 
Hlways  to  be  in  a  ratio  with  the  amount  of  the 
issue  of  notes. 

If,  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  dis- 
count, tlie  Bank  be  obliged  to  increase  the  issue 
of  notes,  (he  reserve  ought  to  be  increased  in  the 
same  proportion,  in  the  proportion  recognised  to 
be  necessary,  and  the  reserve  can  be  safely  aiig- 
raented  only  by  the  increase  of  the  capital  of  the 
Bank ;  there  are  no  other  means. 

If  [he  Bank,  by  the  exclusive  privilege  con- 
ferred upon  it,  be  made  to  regulate  the  com- 
merce of  discount,  the  Bank  ought  to  be  equal 
to  this  want.  The  Bank  ought  not  to  be,  as  it 
is,  an  obstacle  to  the  developnnent  of  affairs. 
Commerce  is  not  made  for  the  great  profit  of  the 
Bank,  but  the  Bank  is  made  for  commerce.  Nor 
ia  it  a  bad  condition  to  have  to  satisfy  the  de- 
velopment of  affairs,  for  it  is  in  this  development 
that  the  Bank  of  England  draws  the  benefits 
that  it  realises.  As  the  afl'airs  extend,  the  means 
of  the  Bank  ought  to  extend  equally.  So,  when 
the  quantity  of  notes  tends  to  increase  by  the 
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effect  of  legitimate  demands,  instead  of  seeking 
to  restrain  these  issues,  and  thus  to  injure  com- 
merce by  confining  its  movements,  the  Bank 
ought  to  augment  in  like  manner  its  reserve,  in 
the  recognised  necessary  proportions,  and  that 
can  be  done  only  by  the  addition  of  new  capital. 

But  how  is  this  new  capital  to  be  found  ?  Is 
it  by  the  creation  of  new  stock  or  by  the  issue 
of  bonds  ? 

The  two  means  are  equally  admissible,  equally 
easy,  and  either  way  would  render  it  more  easy 
for  the  Bank  to  maintain  its  dividends  at  their 
actual  level,  for  the  charges  would  be  augmented 
only  by  a  supplementary  fixed  interest,  for  which 
the  Bank  would  find  compensation  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  circulation  of  its  notes,  the  profits 
of  which,  in  that  case,  would  properly  belong  to 
the  Bank.  Besides,  if  the  Bank  were  in  want 
of  money,  why  should  it  not  re-discount  its  bills  ? 
There  would  be  plenty  of  capital  always  ready 
for  such  safe  investment,  for  there  are  in  England 
large  disposable  funds  always  ready  to  be  in- 
vested at  a  rate  below  that  of  the  Bank. 

If,  then,  the  Bank  of  England  wished  to  re- 
discount its  bills,  all  the  capitalists  would  hasten 
in  competition  to  obtain  such  investment  for 
their  funds,  with  the  same  confidence  that  they 
now  confide  them  to  Exchequer  Bills,  for  a  very 
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low  rate  of  interest,  or  to  otber  Governinent  Se- 
curities. 

But  that  Diode  of  proceeding,  being  open  to 
many  objections,  ia  not  to  he  recommended.  A 
better  mode  of  proceeding  than  that  would  be 
for  the  Bank  to  issue  notes  for  a  term  carrying 
interest,  which  would  make  the  Bank  the  prin- 
cipal centre,  perhops  the  exclusive  centre  of  all 
tlie  operations  of  lending  and  borrowing  ;  and 
the  Bank  of  England  miglit  then  be,  what  it 
ought  to  be,  the  true  medium  between  the  capi- 
talists and  the  borrowers,  between  capital  on  one 
side — and  labor  on  the  other.  ^ 

The  Bank  can  employ  these  various  means, 
which  are  all  positive,  efficacious,  and  especially 
preferable  in  all  respects  to  those  which  have  been 
used  to  the  present  time,  and  which  only  end  in 
raising  the  rate  of  interest.  But  the  means  here 
pointed  out  would  have  the  effect  of  maintaining 
the  interest  at  a  low  rate  without  diminishing  the 
pro6ts  of  the  Bank,  on  the  contrary,  perhaps  in 
augmenting  them,  by  reason  of  the  development 
which  aSairs  might  take,  if  they  were  not  thwarted, 
as  they  now  ore,  by  the  yestrictiona  of  the  circu- 
lation and  by  the  reduction,  which  the  rise  in  the 
rate  of  interest  imposes  on  labour. 

The  Bank  of  England  must  always  be  in  a  situa- 
tion to  procure  capital  on  very  favourable  condi- 
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tions,and  though  the  conditions  must  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  on  which  the  Bank  borr6ws,  yet 
the  terms  will  always  be  advantageous  to  the  Bank. 

If  the  maturity  of  the  new  engagements  which 
the  Bank  oflFered  to  the  capitalists  were  shortened, 
the  rate  of  interest  that  the  Bank  would  pay 
would  be  ver)'  low,  which  would  enable  it  to  lend 
at  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  but  still  very  moderate, 
relatively  to  that  which  now  is. 

If  the  maturity  were  lengthened,  the  interest 
that  the  Bank  would  pay  ought  to  be  higher ;  but, 
however  much  higher,  the  benefit  to  the  Bank  in 
having  the  disposal  of  a  new  permanent  capital 
would  still  be  considerable,  since  all  increase  of 
the  reserve  would  serve  to  guarantee  a  new  credit 
capital  three  times,  at  least,  more  considerable ; — 
in  borrowing  one,  it  would  lend  three. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  profits  that  the  banks 
make ;  but  wishing  too  much  their  own  proper 
means  in  order  to  gain  more,  these  establishments 
end  by  abusing  their  situation  and  rendering 
themselves  unendurable. 

The  Bank  of  England  derives  its  profits  from 
having  at  its  disposal  a  credit  capital  which 
costs  nothing,  and  is  superior  to  that  which  serves 
to  guarantee  its  operations. 

By  the  manner  in  which  the  Bank  conducts  its 
operations,  it  not  only  does  not  fulfil  the  condi- 
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tion  of  rhe  services  wbicli  are  imposed  upon  it, 
Iiiit  makes  a  still  worse  cnloiilHtioii ;  for  if  its  own 
proper  capital  were  in  possession  and  diRposahle, 
that  would  he  employed  directly  in  discounts  or 
serve  for  guarantee  to  a  larger  credit  issue  j  so 
that  the  Bank  would  be  far  from  losing  the  whole 
of  the  benefit  that  it  derives  from  its  capital  &s 
now  invested. 

The  privilege  of  disposini?  gratuitously  of  a 
Credit  Capital  of  £15,000,000  has  not  been  given 
to  the  Bank  Cor  the  sole  benefit  of  its  sliareholders, 
but  it  is  given  specially  in  the  public  interest,  to 
favour  commerce  and  industry  ;  besides,  it  is  just 
that,  by  lowering  the  rate  of  discount,  the  public 
should  participate  in  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  employment  of  capital,  which  they  themselves 
furnish;  it  ia.in  fact,  commerce,  it  is  industry  which 
furnishes  the  capital  of  which  we  avail  ourselves 
to  discount  their  bills;  it  is  not,  then,  too  exact- 
ing towards  the  Bank,  to  demand  of  it  to  asso- 
ciate the  public,  in  a  certain  measure,  so  as  to 
admit  them  to  participate  in  the  benefit  of  the 
privilege  which  the  Bank  enjoys.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  equitable  to  impose  on  the  Bank,  as 
an  equivalent,  a  permanent  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  interest  in  favour  of  trade  and  industry. 

If  the  capital  of  the  Bank  were  augmented  in 
proportion  to  the  successive  increase  of  affairs,  it 
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would  always  be  in  the  same  relative  situation. 
When  the  issue  of  notes  and  the  discount  come 
to  double,  the  Bank  ought  to  double  its  capital. 
The  same  relative  situation  would  subsist ;  the 
Bank  would  lose  the  advantage  of  the  high  dis- 
count ;  but,  in  all  probability,  it  would  find  a 
large  compensation  in  the  benefits  which  it  would 
derive  from  the  increase  of  affairs.  Besides,  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  rise  of  discount  are 
those  which  cannot  be  too  hastily  renounced  for 
they  are  of  a  bad  nature ;  the  consequences  are 
lamentable. 

It  is  from  the  annual  savwffs  of  England  that 
the  Bank  of  England  should  really  raise  the  new 
resources  which  it  stands  in  need  of. 

The  savings  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  esti- 
mated at  130  millions,  sterling,  a  year.  The 
possessors  of  these  millions  evidently  seek  to  give 
them  the  most  useful  and  profitable  employment. 
They  co-operate  for  the  construction  of  our  rail- 
roads even  to  the  extent  of  400  or  500  millions, 
sterling.  The  surplus  is  employed  in  new  con- 
structions, in  improvements  of  all  sorts,  or  serves 
to  provide  for  English  or  Foreign  Loans,  for 
English  or  foreign  enterprises,  etc. 

The  Bank  of  England  might  be  able  to  take  its 
part  in  these  savings,  without  causing  the  smallest 
void  outside,  and  that  would  be  so  much  more 
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easy  for  the  Bank  of  England  as  its  profits  are 
superior  to  those  of  all  other  enterprises. 

Tf  Banks  of  Issue  were  now  free  to  be  esta- 
blished, it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  all  the  capitals 
would  flow  towards  an  industry  which  brings 
back  25  to  30  per  cent,  ?  There  is  nothing  in 
England  or  in  Europe  comparable  to  this.  As- 
suredly, all  the  unemployed  capitals  would  be 
brought  to  it,  until  the  profits  had  been  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  the  other  investments. 

The  exaggerated  profits  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, under  the  system  of  monopoly,  indicate  pre- 
cisely the  utility  there  would  have  been  in  the 
new  capital  devoted  to  the  commerce  of  discount. 

The  products  do  not  circulate  with  sufficient 
rapidity  in  the  present  day ;  their  distribution 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  ;  the  movement  of  pro- 
duction and  manufacture  is  not  carried  on  in  a 
regular  manner.  Industry  suffers  from  this  state 
of  things,  and  at  the  bottom  it  suffers  only  from 
the  insufficiency  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  If  the  commerce  of  the  Bank  were  free, 
the  capital  would  not  be  wanting,  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  augment  the  resources  of  credit,  which 
are  not  at  the  height  of  the  wants. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  power  of  issu- 
ing credit  money  is  exercised  are  not  equal  to  all, 
since  that  poweris  a  monopoly  in  which  the  Bank 
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of  England  alone  profits.  Now,  it  is  the  employ- 
ment of  a  capital  of  this  nature,  without  intrinsic 
value,  which  constitutes  the  principal  advantage 
of  the  commerce  of  discount ;  and  it  is  because 
all  the  establishments  outside  the  Bank  are  de- 
prived of  it,  that  the  situation  of  this  commerce 
is  very  precarious,  and  that  the  capital  engaged 
in  it  is  not  got  at  without  difficulty,  unless  with 
the  temptation  of  large  interest  imposed  on  the 
industry  which  borrows  and  is  made  to  discount 
its  bills. 

The  Bank  of  England  counts  too  exclusively 
upon  the  credit  capital  of  which  it  has  the  enjoy- 
ment, and  not  enough  upon  its  own  proper  capital, 
— upon  that  new  capital  which  should  be  ob- 
tained from  the  shareholders  or  from  the  public. 
The  action  of  the  Bank  is,  at  the  present  day, 
paralysed  by  the  want  of  a  sufficient  capital.  The 
Bank  finds  itself  under  the  necessity  of  raising  its 
discount  only  because  its  reserve  is  relatively  too 
weak,  and  it  is  so  because  it  has  not  disposable 
capital  to  turn  into  it.  It  is,  then,  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  a  disposable  capital 
that  the  Bank  is  obliged  to  raise  the  rate  of  dis- 
count, and  when  the  Bank  raises  it,  the  interest 
is  raised  everywhere  in  like  manner,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  whole  community.  This  damage 
is  felt  not  only  by  the  customers  of  the  bank,  but 
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also  by  all  those  who  are  borrowers,  whether  un- 
der the  form  of  discount  or  of  mortgage  ;  it  reaches 
all  parties  of  the  pubhc  wealth,  for  the  rise  of  the 
interest  lowers  in  a  corresponding  manner  the 
capital  of  all  funded  property,  of  all  industrial 
enterprises,  shares  and  bonds,  as  it  reaches  the 
Government  funds. 

This  may  give  some  notion  of  the  enormoiw 
injury  which  results,  for  everybody  and  every- 
thing, from  the  rise  of  the  rnte  of  interest. 

Tlie  question  is,  how  to  seek  the  efEcacioua 
means  for  avoiding  the  rise.  That  is  only  by  in- 
creasing the  reserve  of  the  banks,  in  a  ratio  with 
the  wants  of  the  circulation,  and  that  can  be  only 
by  the  realisation  or  augmentation  of  their  capital. 

The  new  capital  which  would  be  demanded  of 
the  public  would  be  by  no  means  taken  from  the 
commerce  of  discount ;  it  would  be  furnished 
only  by  the  capitalists  seeking  investments  for 
their  disposable  funds,  and  this  investment 
would  be  the  more  sought  after  inasmuch  as 
it  would  be  neither  less  useful  nor  less  advaa- 
tagi'ous. 

Discount  ought  always  to  be  lower  at  the 
Bank  th^ni  without,  and  in  that  all  the  world  is 
interested.  The  object  should  be  to  bring  about 
the  general  lowering  of  the  hire  of  capital  by  the 
competition  of  credit  paper;  the  discounters  oat- 
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side  the  Bank  would  lose  nothing,  for  it  is  not  only 
with  their  own  capitals  that  they  work,  it  is  also 
and  especially  with  those  that  they  procure  for 
themselves  by  re-discounting  their  bills  at  the 
Bank ;  then,  that  which  concerns  them  is  that> 
the  rate  even  of  these  discounts  leaves  them  the 
same  profit,  and  this  profit  would  be  so  much  the 
greater  as  the  affairs  would  have  taken  greater 
extension ;  as  to  the  advantages  which  industry 
in  all  its  branches  would  derive  from  it,  agricuU 
tural,  manufactural,  and  commercial,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  cheapness  which  would  result  from 
it  for  all  its  products,  they  would  be  considerable 
and  of  a  nature  to  compensate  very  largely 
certain  partial  and,  besides,  temporary  inconve- 
niences. 

The  lowering  of  the  discount  would  immedi- 
ately produce  a  corresponding  lowering  in  all  the 
relations  of  lending  and  borrowing ;  but  not  that 
if  the  Bank  rate  of  discount  were  3  per  cent,  all 
the  investments  would  be  made  at  that  rate ;  the 
interest  varies  according  to  the  risk.  But,  cer- 
tainly, the  action  of  the  Bank  of  England  will 
make  itself  perceived  throughout  the  kingdom 
in  all  the  affairs,  in  the  teniporary  as  in  the  per- 
manent investments ;  the  English  establishments 
analogous  to  the  French  establishments,  would 
always  be  able  to  make  the  same  profits,  since 
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these  profits  result  only  from  the  difference  of  in- 
terest; only  the  base  will  be  different,  the  levtl 
will  be  everywhere  lowered.  There  is  nothing 
absolute,  in  fact,  in  the  rale  of  interest ;  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  at  4  per  cent,  rather 
than  at  3  per  cent. ;  thus,  the  competition  of  an 
establishment  of  credit,  like  the  Bank  of  England, 
into  which  the  great  mass  of  capitals  would  be 
concentrated,  would  exercise  an  influence  very 
salutary  on  the  rate  of  interest  in  general. 

On  the  question  of  the  maximumoi  the  rate  of 
discount,  which,  for  the  Banks,  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  tariff  imposed  on  the  railway  companies, 
this  maximum  is  only  the  legitimate  compensation 
for  the  monopoly  which  the  Banks  enjoy,  that  of 
issuing  notes  without  interest,  of  the  disposal  of 
a  capital  which  costs  them  nothing.  It  is  only 
by  this  tarification  of  the  interest  that  the  public 
can  have  a  chance  of  enjoying  a  moderate  rate. 

To  that  it  is  objected  that,  the  rate  of  interest 
cannot  be  fixed,  that  the  interest  must  necessarily 
vary. 

But  it  is  not  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  that  is  re- 
quired. It  is  only  necessary  to  confine  it  within 
certain  limits, — that  the  Bank  of  England  should 
be  able  to  vary  it  only  within  these  HmiLs  ;  the 
object  is  to  diminish  the  extent  of  the  oscillations. 
The  Bank  is  in  possession  of  a  monopoly ;  now, 
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as  long  as  a  monopoly  exists,  it  must  be  regulated, 
in  order  that  those  who  work  it  be  not  tempted 
to  abuse  it.  Why  do  they  impose  tariffs  on  rail- 
roads for  the  transport  of  travellers  and  merchan- 
dise, if  it  be  not  that  they  have  a  privilege  ?  If  a 
maximum  be  judged  necessary  in  that  which 
touches  the  tariffs  to  the  privileged  enterprises  of 
the  railroads,  why  should  it  not  be  the  same 
in  that  which  concerns  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  is  in  a  situation  of  monopoly  still  more 
characterised  ? 

The  railroads  cannot  imitate  the  Bank,  by 
reason  that  they  are  under  the  system  of  the 
maximum  of  charges ;  otherwise,  even  as  the 
Bank  refuses  not  only  to  augment  its  capital,  but 
also  to  render  disposable  that  which  it  possesses, 
so  the  railroads  might,  with  as  much  reason,  re- 
fuse to  augment  their  rolling  stock,  the  number 
of  their  waggons  as  well  as  the  number  of  their 
locomotives,  they  might  thus  profit  by  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  their  stock  to  levy  contributions  on  the 
commerce  when  its  products  were  presented  in 
too  great  quantity ;  it  is  precisely  that  they  do 
not  abuse  this  privileged  situation  that  the  obli- 
gation is  imposed  on  them  to  satisfy,  on  deter- 
minate conditions,  all  the  wants  of  transport  for 
the  travellers  and  the  merchandise. 

The  analogy  is  complete :  it  would  not  be  more 

2  o 
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difficult  for  the  Bank  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
discount  than  for  the  railroads  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  transport ;  it  is  tf  question  of  capital, 
and  as  already  shown,  the  capital  would  not  be 
wanting,  if  it  were  wished  to  procnre  it ;  now, 
why  should  the  Bank  not  do  that  which  compe- 
tition would  certainly  do  in  its  place  undtr  the 
system  of  liberty  ? 

To  support  the  doctrine  of  a  mnxinium  rate  of 
interest  for  the  Bunk  of  England,  we  have  the 
practice,  during  a  hundred  and  forty  years,  by 
that  establishment  itself,  and  that  c;iii  hardly  be 
called  Utopian,  which  has  continued  in  practice 
for  so  many  years. 

The  Bank  of  England  having  been  able  to  main- 
tain during  that  period  the  rate  of  its  discounts 
at  4  per  cent,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the 
Bank  shoidd  not  be  able  to  do  the  same  thing 
now,  when  clearing-houses  and  other  compensa- 
tions, then  unknown,  are  now  so  extensively  used, 
and  the  capital  of  the  country  is  increased,  at 
least,  as  largely  as  the  demand  for  discount. 

It  is  objected  that  the  affairs  were  then  consi--' 
derably  less,  and  that  the  increase  is  so  great  that, 
the  Bank  would  find  it  impossible  now  to  act  in 
the  same  way. 

But  everything  is  relative :  the  savings  of  a 
country  are  so  much  greater  the  richer  the  coontiy 
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is  ;  its  power  is  always  at  the  height  of  its  wants. 
The  Bank,  having  to  carry  on  its  operations  in  a 
like  intermediate  course,  would  always  be  able 
very  easily  to  place  its  means  in  a  ratio  with  the 
state  of  aflFairs,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  to  take 
a  proportional  development.  The  principle  of  a 
maximum  rate  of  interest  would  be  in  these  days 
an  application  so  much  the  more  easy  as  capital 
is  more  abundant.  The  principle,  moreover,  can- 
not change  its  nature  by  reason  that  the  affairs 
have  augmented :  thus,  to  compare  the  Bank  to  a 
steam-engine,  the  principle  of  which  is  in  no  way 
modified  because,  to  execute  a  certain  nature  of 
work,  that  work  being  augmented,  it  requires  the 
power  of  a  hundred  horses,  instead  of  the  power 
of  ten. 

The  theory  of  the  mammum  of  interest  has  been 
applied  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
by  the  Bank  of  England ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  a 
thing  so  extraordinary  that  the  Bank  should  con- 
sider it  as  a  chimera.  The  legal  rate,  besides,  is 
only  the  same  idea,  it  is  only  a  maximum  imposed 
on  the  interest  of  the  whole  country,  and  we  have 
lived  under  the  legal  rate  for  many  centuries. 
Certainly,  the  legal  rate  was  not  abandoned  in 
this  country  to  assist  capitalists  in  aggravating 
the  conditions  of  loans;  the  object  was  totally 
opposite  to  that. 

2  G  ^ 
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In  order  that  the  intention  of  the  l^islatunt 
should  be  realised,  in  order  that  the  lowering  of 
the  rate  of  interest  should  be  produced  as  a  na- 
tural consequence  of  free  competition,  as  the 
effect  of  the  suppression  of  the  traniiDels  that  the 
law  now  places  on  the  free  investment  of  capital, 
certain  precautions  are  necessnry  ;  the  better,  the 
most  certain  of  all,  is  assuredly  that  of  fixing  a 
maximum  rate  of  interest  for  the  regulating  esta- 
blishment, and  that  mensure  would  not  have  the 
least  inconvenience  for  commerce,  for  it  would  be 
always  certain  to  obtain  the  same  powers,  when 
the  Bank  was  placed  in  a  position  to  mse  its 
means  to  the  height  of  its  wants. 

That  which  has  been  practised  with  success 
during  so  long  a  time  ought,  therefore,  to  be  re- 
stored in  vigor,  and  the  liberty  of  the  Bank,  as  to 
lixing  the  rate  of  its  discounts,  ought  to  be  limited ; 
the  privileges  accorded  to  it  require  this  compen- 
sation. 

This  question  of  the  rate  of  interest  is  a  con- 
siderable question,  it  is  vital,  in  a  political  point 
of  view. 

Any  means  for  protecting  the  reserve  are  inad- 
missible. The  words — To  protect  the  reserve  of 
the  Bank, — express  nothing  else  than  the  desire 
of  the  Eank  to  elude  its  engiigenients,  to  avoid, 
in  a  ivord,  paying  its  debts ;  when,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  it  ought  to  be  always  ready  to  fulfil  its  ob- 
ligations.  The  means  here  pointed  out  for  at- 
taining this  end  are  simple  and  easy ;  it  will  suf- 
fice for  the  Bank  to  do  what  all  merchants  do,  to 
have  a  reserve  and  a  capital  proportioned  to  its 
afiairs. 

The  last  few  pages  are,  for  the  most  part,  nearly 
a  literal  translation  of  the  latter  part  of  M.  Isaac 
Pereiie's  evidence  before  the  Commission  of  In- 
quiry into  the  Bank  of  France,  a  translation  of 
which  evidence  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

This  is  a  repetition,  which  may  appear  to  some 
unnecessary,  but  others  may  see  the  importance  of 
comparing  the  views  of  M.  Isaac  Pereire  with  the 
text  of  an  anonymous  Author,  who  had  formed 
his  own  views  long  before  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  those  of  this  distinguished  financier 
and  banker ;  and  as  the  Appendix  is  a  part  of  the 
book  which  often  receives  the  least  attention,  and, 
especially  in  this  case,  deserves  the  most,  it  has 
been  thought  desirable  thus  to  assist  the  reader 
in  making  the  comparison  between  the  two 
Authors  in  the  two  countries,  who,  without  any 
previous  communication,  are  in  perfect  concur- 
rence on  this  most  important  question. 

But,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that,  the  prin- 
ciples here  laid  down  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Banking,  and  confirmed  in  every  particular  by 
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such  eoiinent  practical  authorities  as  M.  Isaac 
Pereire  and  his  brother,  M.  Eniile  Pereire,  are 
disputed  and  positively  denied  by  all  the  twenty- 
six  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  without  a 
single  exception. 

This  is  a  remarkable  and  also  a  suspicions  fact, 
for,  without  doubting  the  sincmty  of  these 
tweuty-aix  men,  who  are  supposed  to  have  and 
may  have  uo  direct  personal  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion, still,  the  suspicion  will  arise  that,  they  are 
under  the  influence  of  old  ideas  from  long  habit, 
and  that  influence,  we  know,  often  impairs  the 
judgment.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  Directors  should  be  the 
reformers  of  the  Bank  of  England.  They  wisely 
keep  silent,  and  they  will  continue  silent,  as 
long  as  the  commercial  community  continue  in- 
different. 

It  is  not  easy  to  extract  from  these  Bank  Di- 
rectors the  grounds  on  which  they  deny  the  prin- 
ciples here  laid  down.  They  have  always  been 
consistent  in  opposing  every  measure  of  freedom 
in  banking  affairs.  They  have  been  the  persistent 
opponents  of  the  Joint  Stock  Banks,  and  they 
have  not  been  scrupulous  in  their  means  of  oppo- 
sition. The  fact  of  their  having  apparently  no 
personal  interest,  as  Bank  Directors,  in  maintain- 
ing the  injurious  system  of  the  Bank  of  England 
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has  not  prevented  them  from  using  the  powers  of 
their  monopoly  to  throw  every  impediment  in  the 
way  of  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  that  self-interest 
and  even  personal  enmity  could  suggest,  and  for 
every  exercise  of  their  despotic  power  they 
shelter  themselves  behind  the  cast-iron  and  un- 
yielding machinery  of  their  Act. 

Thus,  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country  are 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  the  great  capitalists,  whilst  the  com- 
mercial community,  like  helpless  victims,  submit 
in  silence.  But  it  is  the  silence  of  ignorance,  not 
of  indiflFerence,  nor  is  this  ignorance  confined  to 
the  shop-keepers.  In  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Bir- 
mingham, Manchester,  and  other  great  commer- 
cial cities,  the  Author,  whenever  he  has  had  any 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  those 
who  are  called  the  merchant  Princes,  has  been 
astonished  at  their  little  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject. They  all  complain  of  the  cruel  losses  which 
they  suffer  from  the  fluctuations  and  high  rate  of 
the  Bank  discount ;  but  none  seem  to  under- 
stand, and  very  few  pretend  to  understand  the 
operation  of  the  Bank  Act,  or  to  have  taken  the 
trouble  even  to  read  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  more  profound 
ignorance  of  the  principles,  than  in  the  mercantile 
community  in  general  of  this  country ;  for,  lite- 
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rally,  fliey  know  nothing  beyond  the  praclical 
operation  of  the  Act  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
their  business ;  moreover,  they,  most  of  ihem, 
admit  this,  and  excuse  themselves  by  thi!  pressure 
of  their  own  affairs,  which  leaves  them  little  leisure 
for  the  study  of  this  abstrnse  and  complicati-d 
question,  as  they  call  it. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  country  that  this  im- 
pression so  generally  prevails  ;  for,  when  freedom 
from  old  ideas  is  once  attained  and  the  whole 
subject  is  carefully  considered  in  the  new  light. 
this  question  is  neither  abstruse  nor  difficult;  it 
is  a  simple  question,  the  answer  to  which  is  to  be 
traced  out  by  the  clear  deductions  of  sound  rea- 
soning, with  the  same  certainty  as  the  solution  of 
8  mathematical  problem,  where  nothing  is  assumed 
that  is  not  proved. 

As  far  as  the  Author  has  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  opinion  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land on  the  principles  here  laid  down,  their  ob- 
jections maybe  reduced  to  this  single  point. 

They  say  that,  to  increase  the  issue  of  notes 
and  to  fix  a  maa-inmm  for  the  Bank  rate  of  dis- 
connt,  must  have  the  effect  of  destroying  the 
measure  of  value  in  this  country,  of  depreciating 
the  Bank  note,  and  of  sending  away  the  gold  out 
of  the  country,  and  that  such  would  be  the  ue- 
cessary  consequences   of  an  increased  issue  of 
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notes,  even  to  the  amount  of  one  million :  they 
say,  this  experiment  has  been  already  tried  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  that  such  has  been  the  re- 
sult. 

Now,  here  are  two  unfounded  assertions :  firsty 
the  assertion  of  a  theory ;  second  the  assertion  of 
a  fact ;  both  of  which  unsupported  assertions  are 
denied. 

Gold,  as  the  measure  of  value,  can  never  main- 
tain a  fixed  price  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
but  must  always  be  subject  to  certain  variations. 

Whenever  gold  ceases  to  be  of  a  fixed  value, 
of  a  value  certain  in  reference  to  all  other  values, 
and  that  happens  when  it  is  sought  with  a  pre- 
mium, gold  is  necessarily  exported. 

As  M.  Isaac  Pereire  says,  to  give  a  premium 
to  procure  gold,  as  the  Bank  of  France  sometimes 
does,  is  then  to  depreciate  in  an  exact  proportion 
the  relative  value  of  the  notes,  to  encourage  de- 
mands for  the  repayment  of  the  same  notes,  to 
favor  the  withdrawal  of  gold  or  silver  from  circu- 
lation with  a  view  to  speculation  ;  it  is  again  to 
raise  artificially  the  price  of  drafts  on  the  foreigner, 
and  thus  to  increase  the  charges  of  importation  ; 
it  is  only  to  serve  the  interests  of  some  houses  suf- 
ficiently rich,  sufficiently  powerful  to  be  prepared 
to  act  upon  all  the  places  to  profit  by  the  smallest 
variations  in  the  rate  of  exchange  or  in  the  price 
of  the  precious  metals. 
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It  is  certain  that  the  rate  of  exchange,  when  it 
is  not  falsified  by  operatioua  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, ought  to  indicate  perfectly  the  direction  that 
gold  takes  or  ought  to  take. 

It  reinaina,  consequently,  well  established  that, 
the  movements  of  export  or  import  of  the  pre- 
cious meluls  have  no  relations  with  the  variations 
of  the  rate  of  interest. 

Ail  the  observations  in  this  respect  can  con- 
centrate themselves  between  England  and  France, 
or  rather  between  Paris  and  London,  because 
these  two  places  are  justly  considered  as  the  re- 
gulators of  the  exchange;  they  centrahse,  in  ef- 
fect, in  great  part,  the  liquidation  of  the  exchanges 
of  the  whole  world. 

The  price  of  gold,  therefore,  may  be  fixed  by 
law,  as  it  is  in  this  country,  but  that  does  not 
prevent  variations  in  the  price  of  gold  in  the 
markets  of  the  world ;  nor  does  it  fix  the  value 
of  gold  in  this  country;  for,  though  the  price  be 
fixed,  the  value  varies  in  this  country  as  in  other 
countries.  Tlicse  variations  are  slight,  but  yet 
sufficient  to  remove  the  gold  from  one  country  to 
another,  from  the  country  where  it  is  plentiful  to 
excess,  to  another  where  it  is  scarce  to  deficiency. 

But  this  in  no  way  afl'ects  the  notes,  which 
represent  gold  and  are  always  convertible  into 
gold. 
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As  long  as  the  notes  are  convertible  into  gold, 
there  can  never  be  too  many  of  them.  Their 
mass  is  without  the  smallest  influence  on  prices 
when  these  notes  represent  money. 

Prices  can  rise  only  with  paper  money,  which 
has  not  the  control  of  money ;  or  by  consequence 
of  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  procuring  the  pre- 
cious metals. 

As  long  as  there  is  no  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
procuring  the  precious  metals,  the  variations  in 
their  value  wiU  be  very  light,  and  will  be  subject 
only  to  the  variations  of  supply  and  demand, 
which  are  very  trifling,  the  wants  being  nearly 
constant. 

The  variations  of  prices  depend  either  on  the 
merchandise  other  than  money,  or  on  the  money. 
Those  which  arise  from  the  money  are  extremely 
weak,  even  insensible.  Thev  do  not  arise  from 
the  notes,  unless  in  the  point  of  view  that  they 
contribute  in  a  certain  measure  to  diminish  the 
demand  for  gold  or  silver.  But  this  last  conside- 
ration is  so  very  feeble  as  to  be  un discernible. 

K  the  notes,  which  represent  gold,  be  at  all 
times  convertible  into  gold,  the  market  price  of 
gold  is  immaterial,  as  the  notes  will  always  re- 
present it. 

In  that  case  there  can  no  more  be  an  over- 
issue of  notes  than  of  gold ;  for  the  over-issue  of 
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either  must  correct  itself;  and  there  can  never  !« 
a  depreciation  of  the  notes,  which  must  always 
be  on  a  level  with  the  value  of  the  gold. 

Therefore,  the  experiment  referred  to  by  the 
Bank  Directors  could  not  have  been  fairW  tried, 
or  could  have  been  no  failure  at  all;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  must  have  been  a  complete  confirmation 
of  the  theory  here  laid  down,  proving  that  the 
notes  had  depreciated,  not  by  the  increased  issue 
,  of  a  milUon,  but  by  such  increased  issue  without 
any  real  capifnl  in  the  Bank  to  retnin  or  repur- 
chase the  gold  which  was  then  drained  away. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  experiment 
in  any  other  way,  or  the  reasoning  by  which  the 
Bank  Directors  arrive  at  their  conclusion.  They 
cannot  suppose  that,  fixing  the  price  of  gold  in 
this  country  fixes  the  value  in  all  other  countries. 
To  impute  to  them  such  an  error  of  reasoning  as 
that,  would  be  to  impeach  their  common  sense, 
and  yet  that  is  what  their  conclusion  seems  t 
point  to. 

Therefore,  the  very  example  which  the  Bank 
Directors  bring  forward  to  prove  the  principles 
here  laid  down  erroneous,  proves  the  very  con* 
trary,  and  also  strengthens  the  suspicion  of  their 
judgment  weakened  by  long  indulgence  in  old 
ideas.  But  this  is  no  imputation  on  the  virtue 
of  the  old  Ladies  of  Threadneedle  Street. 
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If  the  extreme  issue  of  credit  money  be  at- 
tained, as  the  Bank  Directors  say  it  is,  it  is  very 
obvious  that,  the  additional  issue  of  a  million  of 
paper  money,  without  a  corresponding  increase 
of  real  money,  must  have  the  effect  of  depre- 
ciating the  whole  of  the  notes  in  circulation.  As 
a  necessary  consequence  of  this  state  of  things, 
the  gold  goes  away,  and  the  notes  still  further 
depreciate.  It  would  be  very  wonderful  if  it 
were  otherwise.  Gold  being  merchandise,  and 
the  Bank  having  no  merchandise  of  any  kind  to 
give  in  exchange  for  the  gold,  and  no  real  money 
to  spare,  the  Bank  has  no  other  means  of  bring- 
ing back  and  retaining  the  gold  than  by  taking 
from  the  profits  of  trade  and  industry.  That  is 
just  what  the  Bank  does  when  it  raises  its  rate 
of  discount,  thereby  fixing  at  its  pleasure  a  high 
per  centage  tax  on  the  profits  of  the  whole  com- 
mercial community,  and  they,  ignorant  of  the 
cause  though  suffering  from  the  effect,  permit  the 
Bank  to  go  on  taking  what  does  not  belong  to 
it,  whilst  the  Government,  blind  and  indifferent, 
stands  by  quietly ;  and  so  a  whole  nation  of  in- 
dustrious workers  are  deprived  of  a  portion  of 
their  profits,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bank  share- 
holders, though  their  benefit,  by  these  means,  is 
very  doubtful  in  the  end. 

No  further  evidence  can  be  required  to  show 
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the  prevailing  ignorance  on  the  true  principles  of 
banks  and  banking  than  the  wild  ideas  which 
exist  on  the  subject,  even  among  men  who  are 
looked  up  to  as  authorities  in  their  own  coun- 
tries. That  this  ignorance  is  ahuost  universal  is 
8ho\vn  by  the  want  of  anything  like  uniforniitj 
of  action  in  regard  to  banks  and  banking  m  all 
the  civilised  nations  of  the  world,  Tliis  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  ignorance  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples, for  there  cannot  be  different  principles  for 
different  countries,  and  what  is  true  in  one  conn- 
try  must  be  true  in  all  countries. 

The  machinery  of  issue  is  the  main  subject  of 
difference  and  dispute,  though  other  important 
questions  are  involved  No  two  countries  agree 
on  the  whole  question,  and  no  country  carries 
out  its  own  system  consistently.  When  paper 
money  was  introduced  into  India,  the  British 
Government  relinquished  in  a  great  measure  the 
doctrines  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  India  the  Go- 
vernment issues  the  notes,  which  are  in  form  and 
substance  promissory  notes  of  the  Government  of 
India.  The  Government  alone  is  liable  to  pay 
each  note  in  money  to  the  bearer  on  demand. 
Different  notes  are  issued  in  different  districts, 
and  different  centres  of  operations  are  appointed. 
The  notes  are  issued  by  agents,  appointed  by 
Government  for  the  purpose,  in  exchange  for  cur- 
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rent  silver  coin  or  standard  silver  bullion,  or,  to  a 
limited  extent,  for  gold.  All  the  coin  and  bul- 
lion so  received  is  retained  by  the  Government, 
and  secured  as  a  reserve  to  pay  the  notes,  with 
the  exception  of  such  an  amount,  not  exceeding 
four  crores  of  rupees  (about  £4,000,000)  as  the 
Governor  General  in  Council,  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  shall  from  time  to  time  fix. 
The  amount  so  fixed  is  invested  in  Government 
securities,  which,  together  with  the  coin  and  bul- 
lion,  is  appropriated  to  provide  for  the  satisfac- 
tion and  discharge  of  the  notes;  and  the  notes 
by  law  are  "  deemed  to  have  been  issued  on  the 
security  of  the  coin  and  bullion  and  securities 
80  appropriated,  as  well  as  the  general  credit 
of  the  Government."  The  profit,  if  any,  from 
the  circulation  of  the  notes,  passes  into  the  State 
revenues  of  India.  The  notes  of  each  district 
are  a  legal  tender  in  that  distuct,  except  by  the 
Government  of  India,  at  any  Government  office 
or  at  the  Issue  department  of  any  Agency  of 
Issue. 

The  paper  money  of  India,  therefore,  consists 
of  State  notes,  not  bank  notes.  This  is  an  ano- 
malous case,  against  all  principle;  but  India  is 
altogether  an  anomaly. 

The  system  of  the  United  States  of  America 
puts  the  Government  iu  an  intermediate  position, 
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in  which,  without  becoming  issuer  itself,  it  still 
holds  direct  command  of  all  issues,  and,  without 
any  central  bank,  affords  convenience  to  all  banks. 
A  department  of  State  at  Washington,  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, is  entrusted  with  those  functions  of  issue 
assumed  by  the  Federal  Government  as  its  own 
peculiar  prerogative.  Over  this  department  pre' 
sides  a  chief  officer,  called  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  second  in  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  but  immediately  responsible  to  Con- 
gress for  till-  due  execution  of  the  law  by  the  of- 
fice under  his  direction.  The  duty  of  the  Cur- 
rency Department  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  perform 
the  mechanical  operation  of  engraving  so  many 
notes,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  300,000,000 
of  dollars  (say  £00,000,000),  as  may  be  required 
for  circulation  within  the  United  States.  But  the 
Government,  under  the  National  Banking  Act, 
does  not  iasue.  No  note  is  complete  until  it  be 
filled  in  with  the  name  of  a  bank,  from  which  it 
is  to  be  put  into  circulation,  and  by  which  it  is 
to  be  made  convertible.  The  Currency  Depart- 
ment controls  the  form  of  the  notes,  and  restricts 
the  total  amount  of  them  ;  for  the  rest  the  banks 
are  answerable  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
Once  issued  by  an  authorised  Association,  each 
note  becomes  money,  receivable  at  par  through- 
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out  the  United  States  in  payment  of  debt,  and, 
as  a  rule,  of  taxes  and  all  other  Government  dues. 
But  to  the  Associations  alone  it  appertains  to 
maintain  convertibility  on  demand  into  lawful 
money ^  that  is  to  say,  at  present,  into  Government 
legal  tender  notes  or  greenhacJcBy  but  hereafter, 
when  these  shall  have  been  funded  •  or  otherwise 
withdrawn,  into  cash,  which  will  then  be  the  only 
remaining  lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 
Any  Joint  Stock  Association,  having  a  specified 
capital,  may  become  a  Bank  of  Issue.  On  approval 
of  a  certificate  sent  in  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  stating  particulars  of  its  formation  and 
means,  and  on  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
law,  the  association  will  be  provided  with  any 
amount  of  notes  in  blank,  not  exceeding  the 
amount  of  its  capital  stock  actually  paid  up,  out 
of  the  store  for  the  time  being  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Department.  But  the  Government  requires 
of  every  Bank  of  Issue  a  deposit  of  United  States 
Stock  bearing  interest,  and  will  only  deliver,  in 
exchange,  notes  equal  in  amount  to  90  per  cent, 
of  the  current  market  value  of  the  stock  so  depo- 
sited, but  not  exceeding  the  par  value  thereof. 
Thus  the  holders  of  notes  are  assured  of  redemp- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  debt  due  from  the  whole 
nation,  in  case,  through  misconduct  of  the  issuers 
or  any  other  accident,  they  should  be  disappointed 

2h 
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of  payment  in  lawful  moDey.  Furthermore,  it  is 
enacted  that,  each  Association  shall  have  at  all 
times  on  hand,  in  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States,  an  amount  equal  to,  at  least,  25  per  cent, 
of  the  aggregate  amount  of  its  outstanding  notes 
of  circulation  and  dejiosits.  Finally,  periodical 
accounts  are  to  be  rendered  by  the  cashiers  of 
the  banks,  and  visitors  or  auditors  are  appointed 
on  behalf  of  the  Government.* 

Thus  we  have  in  India  an  example  of  paper 
money  issued  directly  by  the  State,  and  in  Ame- 
rica an  example  of  paper  money  issued  by  banks, 
under  the  restriction  of  a  law,  and  also  under  ths 
supervision  of  a  Department  of  the  State. 

The  system  of  the  American  Banks,  or  Joint 
Stock  Associations,  has  been  already  noticed. 
(See  page  424.)  M.  Michel  Chevalier  has  himself 
briefly  described  this  system,  which  is  called  the 
"free  banking"  system,  and  of  which  this  dis- 
tinguislied  authority  and  the  merchants  of  Liver- 
pool are  enamoured.  Here  is  M.  Chevalier'* 
description,  rendered  into  English  : — "  The  Stater 
does  not  constitute  itself  a  banker;  it  restricts 
itself  to  the  fabrication  of  Bank  notes,  without 
having  the  right  to  put  them  in  circulation  on  its 

*  See  Article  on  "  Modern  Heforms  in  Paper  Money,"  by 
Ur.  Willi&m  Latham,  in  tbe  '  Fortnit^htly  Seview  '  for  lit 
March,  1866. 
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own  account.  All  the  world,  without  exception, 
individual  or  association,  is  entitled  to  demand 
them  of  the  State,  in  order  to  carry  on  banking 
business,  on  the  sole  condition  of  conforming  to 
the  law.  This  law,  uniform  to  all,  is  that  they 
should  lodge  with  the  State  public  fuDds,  se- 
lected as  being  especially  sound  and  secure,  and 
designated  by  the  law  itself,  for  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  required  in  notes." 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  make  any  further  re- 
marks on  this  system  of  "  free  banking,"  or  on 
M.  Michel  Chevalier's  views  with  regard  to  un- 
limited issues,  though  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  the  examples  in  his  own  country  of 
John  Law  and  the  French  Assignats  would  have 
been  warnings  to  him. 

But  it  is  a  pardonable  curiosity  to  desire  to 
know  how  so  eminent  an  authority  as  M.  Michel 
Chevalier  would  avoid  the  perils  of  entrusting 
the  function  of  unlimited  issues  to  the  executive 
power  of  the  State. 

M.  Chevalier,  if  rightly  understood,  would 
allow  the  whole  or  the  greatest  part  of  the  na- 
tional debt  to  bear  up  a  corresponding  amount 
of  paper  money,  if  banks  should  choose  to  take 
such  license.  According  to  this  principle,  if 
rightly  understood,  the  greater  the  debt,  the 
greater  the  credit.     His   object  is  freedom  of 

2  H  ^2 
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isHiie,  which  he  classes  with  freedom  of  trade. 
He  requires  converlibihLy  into  coiu  Iiy  luw,  but 
he  adopts  no  means  to  ensure  observance  of  the 
law.  He  trusts  to  the  faith  of  the  banks,  and  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Courts  against  defaulters.  He 
is  opposed  to  legislative  restrictions  on  the 
amount  of  paper  money,  to  legislative  compul- 
sion on  the  maintenance  of  reserves  of  bullion, 
and  to  any  separation  of  the  business  of  issue 
from  the  business  of  banking.* 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  these  are 
really  the  views  of  M,  Michel  Chevalier,  but  if 
so,  he  and  all  others  who  are  so  imbued  with 
republican  or  free  trade  notions  as  to  regard  a 
monopoly  with  horror  may  be  reminded,  without 
outrage  to  their  feelings,  that  a  monopoly  by  auy 
finite  number  of  banks,  though  more  than  one, 
is  still  a  monopoly  in  principle.  In  the  United 
States  of  America  there  are  already  more  than 
l,nOO  national  banks  of  issue;  yet  when  the 
300,000,000  of  dollars,  authorised  by  Congress 
to  be  issued  in  bank  paper  money,  shall  have 
been  dispensed,  there  will  still  remain  many 
banks  excluded  from  the  privilege  so  widely  ex- 
tended. In  the  United  Kingdom  the  number  of 
country    banks  of  issue,  English,    Scotch,  and 

•  See  Article  on  "  Modem  Eefonns  in  Paper  Money,"  by 
Me.  WiJJiam  Latham,  in  the  '  Forluightlf  Keview '  for  lit 
h  Mmrch,  1668,  p.  213. 
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Irish,  is  restricted  by  law,  so  that  no  new  appli- 
cations, however  meritorious,  can  be  introduced 
But  all  these  are  so  many  little  monopolies. 

The  plan  of  M.  Chevalier,  without  modifica- 
tion, would  involve  issues  to  an  unlimited  amount. 
Unlimited  issues,  if  there  be  any  profit  in  is- 
suing, as  there  certainly  would  be  under  M. 
Chevalier's  system,  must  end  in  excessive  issues, 
and  excessive  issues  of  money,  which  means  cfe- 
preciation,  must  make  unfavourable  exchanges. 
Unfavourable  exchanges,  long  continued,  must  ul- 
timately expel  the  precious  metals,  and,  at  last, 
the  issuers  must  suspend  specie  payments,  be- 
cause all  their  specie  will  have  been  exported, 
and  they  will  be  without  any  means  for  getting  it 
back.  All  this  is  so  plain  that,  so  eminent  an 
authority  as  M.  Michel  Chevalier  cannot  fail  to 
see  it ;  therefore,  he  must  be  in  possession  of  a 
secret,  and  that  may  excuse  curiosity.  Perhaps, 
the  secret  may  lurk  in  that  very  common  con- 
fusion, already  noticed,  by  confounding  the  issue 
of  money  with  trade  or  banking.  The  Jus  cu^ 
denda  tnoneta  resident  in  the  sovereign  power 
must  include  the  engraving  of  paper,  no  less 
than  the  stamping  of  gold  and  silver,  destined 
for  use  as  money.  Hence,  it  follows  that,  the 
subject  derives  the  privilege  of  making  paper 
money,  not  by  natural  right,  but  by  right  con- 
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ferred  hy  the  state  alone.  With  trade  or  bank- 
ing it  is  different.  There  is  no  sovereign  right 
of  trade  or  of  banking,  except  by  usurpation. 
These  »re  the  natural  rights  of  all  niankind,  uith- 
out  distinction.  Free  trade  and  free  banking 
are  liberties  essential  to  a  free  people ;  but  free 
issue  of  money  would  be  an  encroachment  oq 
the  sovereign  prerogative  of  government  even  in 
a  free  country,  and  free  issue  of  money  has 
nothing  to  do  with  free  trade  or  free  bank- 
ing. Those  who  confound  them  are  simply  in  a 
state  of  confused  ideas,  and  that  is  pretty  nearly 
the  state  of  the  whole  commercial  community  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  in  all  other  countries. 
But  to  attempt  to  enlighten  our  commercial  com* 
munity  by  more  Parliamentary  Committees  or  by 
Royal  Commission  is  simply  to  waste  further 
time  and  public  money,  for  such  an  attempt 
would  proceed  on  the  erroneous  notion  that 
Members  of  Parliament  know  more  about  the 
matter  than  the  Bankers,  Merchants,  and  Shop- 
keepers who  are  brought  up  for  examination 
before  the  noble  lords,  right  honorable  and 
honorable  members.  Any  such  attempt  is 
worse  than  useless  on  a  subject  which  can  be 
worked  out  only  by  thoughtful  minds  in  the 
privacy  of  study. 

It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  and  much  ' 
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less  expensive  to  the  country,  if  the  Government 
would  avail  itself  of  the  gratuitous  services  of 
those  who  are  competent  and  willing  to  give 
them,  in  preparing  the  outline  of  an  Amended 
Bank  Charter  Act. 

Public  attention  would  then  be  directed  to  a 
few  well  defined  and  practical  points,  instead  of 
being  led  into  endless  discussions  on  speculative 
theories,  and  the  Government,  for  its  own  in- 
formation, could  obtain  the  opinions  of  those 
whom  it  might  think  fit  to  consult  as  the  most 
competent  advisers. 

So  prepared,  it  might  not  be  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  the  Government  would  form  its  own 
judgment,  and  take  upon  itself  the  responsibility 
of  framing  an  Amended  Bill  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliament  and  the  country. 

In  this  way  the  wearisome  and  wasteful  discus- 
sions on  visionary  and  unpractical  theories  would 
be  avoided,  and  the  inquiry  would  be  confined 
to  a  few  definite  points  on  sound  pnnciples. 

The  great  object  is  to  establish  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  Bank  of  France  on  the  same 
sound  principles,  and  these  two  great  National 
Banks,  acting  in  unison,  instead  of  counteracting 
each  other,  would  then  regulate  the  monetary 
affairs  of  Europe,  if  not  of  the  whole  world. 

The  importance  of  this  object  is  so  great  that 
it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  it,  as  coxvc^tvi^ 
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commercial  relations  and  union  between  all  the 
nations,  on  the  only  secure  foundation  of  mu- 
tual interests. 

The  author  has  reason  to  believe  tliat,  the  adop- 
tion  of  this  suggestion  by  the  British  Govern* 
went  would  be  very  gratefully  received  by  the 
French  Government  at  this  lime,  when  the  whole 
subject  is  under  consideration  in  relation  to  the 
Bank  of  France,  also  by  the  Emperor  and  a  large 
and  influential  party  in  France,  with  the  leaders 
of  which  the  Author  is  in  communicntion.  This 
party,  seeking  to  establish  the  Bank  of  France 
on  the  broad  and  liberal  principles  here  laid 
down,  and  to  which  the  Emperor  is  supposed  to 
be  favorable,  comprises  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished names  connected  with  the  trade  and 
industry  of  that  great  Empire. 

To  keep  money  at  a  low,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible,  uniform  rate  of  interest  throughout  'all 
the  nations,  must  be  conducive  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  comuierce,  and  to  no  countries  in 
the  world  can  the  importance  of  this  object  be 
so  great  as  to  England  and  France.  With  these 
two  countries  united  for  this  object,  all  other 
countries  must  follow.  The  two  National  Banks 
of  England  and  France  established  on  the  same 
sound  principles  would,  in  effect,  be  like  the 
establishment  of   one  Bank  for  the  regulation 
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and  control  of  all  the  national  Banks  of  Europe, 
if  not  of  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world. 

As  M.  Isaac  Pereire  observes,  the  Banks  act 
upon  the  rate  of  interest  not  only  by  the  re- 
union, by  the  concentration  of  a  gross  capital 
destined  to  discount,  but  also  by  the  employment 
of  credit  money. 

Money  is  necessary  to  exchanges,  since  it  is  the 
common  measure  of  all  values,  but  money,  as 
money,  is  steril  capital,  as  land  taken  for  railways 
b  steril  land,  producing  nothing  by  itself.  The 
domestic  uses  for  which  the  precious  metals  are 
used  is  another  thing.  Money,  used  as  money, 
acts  only  as  a  medium  in  the  exchange  of  pro- 
ducts, and,  as  such,  has  no  intrinsic  value. 

The  capital  that  all  society  employs  for  this 
purpose  is  considerable,  and  it  can  be  procured 
only  by  means  of  products  of  a  corresponding 
value.  Credit  money  costing  nothing,  and  repla- 
cing in  part  this  money,  which  represents  effec- 
tively the  value  for  which  it  circulates,  there  re- 
sults from  its  employment  a  very  great  economy. 
Besides,  credit  money  is  much  more  convenient 
than  coined  money.  Credit  money  acts,  finally, 
in  the  service  of  the  Banks  as  a  powerful  means 
for  lowering  the  rate  of  interest,  since  it  furnishes 
the  means  of  discounting,  almost  without  ex- 
pense, the  promises  of  industry.     Credit  money 
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'u  nothing  ebe  than  the  mesos  hr  which  the 
poW4:rful  credit  of  the  Baoks  supersedes  the  ob- 
Bcure  credit  of  the  private  bouses.  The  Itatik  note 
in  nothing  cUe,  in  fSect,  than  the  conjointly  re* 
Dponsihle  reprcseotalion  of  a  oertun  nuinbcf  of 
bills  of  exchange. 

The  pretext  for  considering  credit  money  as 
diminishing,  by  its  mass,  the  value  of  the  metallic 
money,  and,  consequently,  as  necessarily  raisii^ 
the  price  of  all  thiiige,  is  a  pretext  completely  de- 
void of  found  fit  ion  ;  it  is  only  u  paradox. 

The  credit  money  is,  in  effect,  the  equiralent, 
the  representation  exact  of  the  real  money,  the 
value  of  which  has  nothing  arbitrary,  since  it  is 
only  the  expression  of  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  precious  metals,  and  that  value  is  universally 
recognised. 

The  credit  money  postpones  itself  to  the  money 
of  gold  and  silver;  supplies  and  replaces  it,  and 
there  remains  in  each  country  of  the  one  or  the 
other  only  tliat  which  is  necessary  for  the  wants  of 
the  exchanges. 

The  character  of  credit  money  augments  with 
the  development  of  affairs.  Its  employment  is 
not  unlimited,  but  it  is  indefinite.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  say,  beforehand,  within  what  limits  it  ought 
to  be  conhned :  it  has  no  other  limits  than  those 
maf  the  development  of  affairs. 
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Credit  develops  itself  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
manner  parallel,  as  much  by  the  issue  of  notes  as 
by  the  help  of  compensations  at  the  cleanng- 
house,  accounts  current,  cheques,  etc. 

In  proportion  as  a  nation  enters  more  forward 
in  the  ways  of  credit,  she  has  more  recourse  to 
the  modes  of  clearing  and  compensation,  which 
are,  in  effect,  means  of  regulation  very  simple  and 
very  convenient.  But  the  bank  note  is  appro- 
priate to  all  uses,  to  others  even  to  which  the 
cheque  cannot  be  applied ;  it  is  employed  as 
money  of  which  it  is  the  appendix.  Thus,  with 
a  cheque,  which  represents  only  an  individual  en- 
gagement, you  cannot  easily  buy  all  the  things 
which  you  are  in  want  of,  whilst  with  a  bank  note, 
which  represents  money,  each  can  procure  in  all 
places  all  that  is  necessary  for  his  wants. 

The  system  of  clearings  or  compensations 
ought  not  to  hurt  the  development  of  the  circu- 
lation of  notes,  nor  will  it  diminish  the  use 
of  money,  the  quantity  of  which  augments  every 
day.  This  system  is  in  practice  much  more  in 
England  than  in  France ;  but,  as  affairs  develop, 
this  system  must  be  more  practised  in  France. 

In  England  it  is  by  a  sort  of  compression  that 
the  use  of  cheques  generalizes  itself.  It  is  in  con- 
sequence of  the  adoption  of  the  extremely  re- 
strictive system  applied  to  the  Bank  of  England 
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l&at  tils  cbcalaCiDa  of  the  mCes  has  luignnfaed. 
Mid  tin  nabatan  nstem,  from  whii-h  commeree 
nflbs,  ii  tbe  praetpal  cause  of  the  crues  wbtcb 
ocotr  ■liDaat  A^  in  LnodoD.  If  we  adopb;d 
more  liberal  idea*,  the  dretilatiioa  of  the  Dotes 
woald  be  dndoped,  parallel  with  the  ase  of  the 
deanng-hnoses,  io    a  cooitiderahle    pn^wrtioa. 

in  Englaod  it  is  the  notes  that  want  develop- 
ment ;  in  France  the  cieartug-houses. 

Bat  it  a  eseendsl  that  credit  money  diould  be 
cofistantly  convertible  into  real  mooey.  With- 
out the  control  of  money,  there  would  be  not 
only  instability,  but  a  continual  degradation  of 
prices,  the  depreciation  of  paper  money  being 
always  produced  in  direct  ratio  to  its  multipU- 
cation.  Money  is  for  the  Banks  a  counterpoise, 
an  indispensable  toucbstoae ;  it  permits  as  to  re- 
coftnise  if  there  be  too  much  or  too  little  paper. 
When  there  is  too  much,  we  naturally  call  it  in, 
and  the  real  level  of  the  wants  of  circulation  is 
immediately  restored.  We  are  thus  sure  that, 
with  the  constant  convertibility  of  the  bank  note, 
there  cannot  be  excessive  issue.  When  there  is 
not  enough,  you  carry  money  to  the  bank  to  take 
out  notes,  or  else  you  issue  new  notes  with  the 
same  funds  in  the  treasury.  There  is  no  excess, 
unless  when  the  paper  has  a  forced  circulation, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  detestable. 
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It  is,  therefore,  an  essential  condition  for  the 
circulation  of  the  bank  note,  that  it  should  be 
constantly  convertible  into  money. 

We  must  not,  however,  confound  the  check 
with  the  hank  note ;  this  is  not  only,  like  the 
check,  a  means  of  payment,  an  instrument  of 
compensation  or  of  liquidation  of  engagements 
arrived  at  maturity ;  it  is  again  and  especially  an 
instrument  of  credit ;  it  represents  capital,  since 
it  is  only  the  transformation  of  the  bill  of  ex- 
change ;  it  admits  of  utilising,  by  means  of  dis- 
count, a  portion  of  the  floating  capital  that  in* 
dustry  and  commerce  hold  in  reserve  for  the 
wants  of  their  transactions. 

This  distinction  in  the  nature  of  the  two 
effects  is  indispensable  to  avoid  falling  into  fatal 
errors.* 

*  See  evidence  of  M.  Isaac  Pereire  in  the  Appendix. 


■  CHAPTER  XI.  ^H 

THE  PRESENT   AND  THE  PROPOSED   BANK-^H 
CHARTER    ACTS    COMPARED.  ^| 

The  three  most  prominent  and  effective  of  all  tlie 
proposed  changes  will  be : — 

1.  Restoring  the  actual  and  independent  capi- 
tal of  the  Bank  of  England : 

3.  Raising  the  credit  capital  of  the  Bank  &om 
£14,000,000  to  £40,000,000. 

3.  Empowering  the  Bank  to  issue  notes,  be- 
yond the  amount  of  £40,000,000,  against  gold 
and  silver  bullion,  both  or  either,  without  limi- 
tation. 

These  additional  powers,  as  already  shown, 
will  enable  the  Bank  of  England  to  exercise  a 
much  greater  influence  thaa  it  has  ever  yet  pos- 
sessed for  the  Organisation  of  Credit  in  England, 
by  keeping  down  the  price  of  loanable  capital  in 
England. 

But.  for  making  these  powers  more  effective 
fot  this  object,  it  is  essential  that  the  distinction 
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between  the  Issue  Department  and  the  Banking 
Department  should  be  abolished  ;  that  the  mawi- 
mum  rate  of  discount  for  the  Bank  of  England 
should  be  4  per  cent. ;  and  that  the  Bank  of 
England  should  be  prohibited  from  advancing 
money  on  loan,  except  by  way  of  advances  on 
Government  securities. 

Other  important  changes  will  be  in  throwing 
open  the  Royal  Mint,  for  the  coinage  of  gold 
and  silver  bullion  in  the  coin  of  the  realm,  free 
of  charge ;  and  empowering  the  Bank  of  England 
to  issue  notes  against  gold  and  silver  coin  and 
bullion,  without  regard  to  proportions,  but  pay- 
able in  gold  coin  only ;  and  not  making  it  com- 
pulsory on  the  Bank  of  England  to  give  its  notes 
or  gold  or  silver  bullion. 

The  effect  of  these  changes  will  be  to  enable 
the  Bank  of  England  to  increase  the  supply  of 
gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  and  also  of 
notes,  when  these  are  wanted,  without  inflicting 
any  loss  on  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country 
by  raising  the  rate  of  discount,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  strengthen  the  basis  of  security  for  the 
notes. 

Advancing  the  legal  tender  in  silver  to  £5  will 
be  an  additional  security  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  also  an  additional  convenience  to  the  country. 
The  great  demand  for  silver  in  the  East  Indies 
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hiis  actually  produced,  flt  several  times,  a  very 
inconvenient  scarcity  of  silver  in  this  country. 
In  the  year  1857  the  silver  sent  to  the  East 
Indies  amounted  to  £17,000,000,  and  from  Mar- 
aeiiles  £3,610,000,  and  for  many  years  past  the 
average  annual  export  of  silver  to  the  East  Indies 
has  been  £6,000,000  sterling.  The  effect  of  this 
baa  been  that,  very  recently  the  Bank  of  England 
was  compelled,  from  want  of  silver,  to  issue  a 
notice  to  the  public  that  no  silver  would  be 
given  in  exchange  fornotes  or  gold,  an  announce- 
ment of  no  small  inconvenience  to  those  having 
to  meet  the  Saturday  Pay  to  large  numbers  of 
workmen.  To  the  People  the  free  circulation  of 
silver  is  more  important  than  that  of  gold. 

Another  great  convenience  to  the  country  will 
be  in  removing  the  present  singular  anomalies  in 
regard  to  legal  tender  money,  by  making  Bank 
of  England  Notes  discharge  a  debt  in  Scotlaad 
and  Ireland,  as  well  ns  in  England. 

The  tendency  of  these  changes  will  be  to  keep 
the  exchanges  favorable  to  this  country.  As  be- 
fore explained,  tlie  terra  "favorable,"  or  "un- 
favorable," applied  lo  the  rate  of  exchange  upon 
foreign  countries,  is  simply  a  form  to  express 
whether  more  specie  be  coming  in  or  going  out. 
^  The  par  of  the  currency  of  any  two  countries 
Besos,  among  merchants,  the  equivalence  of  the 
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certain  amount  of  the  currency  of  the  one 
in  the  currency  of  the  other,  supposing  the 
currencies  of  both  to  be  of  the  precise  weight 
and  purity  fixed  by  their  respective  Mints. 
Thus,  according  to  the  Mint  regulations  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  one  pound,  sterling,  is  equal 
to  25  francs  20  cents.,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
par  between  London  and  Paris.  And  the  ex- 
change between  the  two  countries  is  said  to  be 
at  par  when  bills  are  negotiated  on  this  footing ; 
that  is,  for  example,  when  a  bill  for  £100  drawn 
in  London  is  worth  2520  francs  in  Paris,  and 
conversely.  When  £1  in  London  buys  a  bill  on 
Paris  for  more  than  25  francs  20  cents.,  the  ex* 
change  is  said  to  be  in  favour  of  London  and 
against  Paris ;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  £1 
in  London  will  not  buy  a  bill  on  Paris  for  25  fr. 
20  cents.,  the  exchange  is  against  London  and  in 
favour  of  Paris.* 

But,  the  state  of  the  exchanges  has,  perhaps, 
more  to  do  with  the  profits  of  Bankers  than  of 
Traders,  for,  when  there  is  a  demand  for  specie,  the 
bankers  keep  on  hand  a  larger  stock  of  specie  than 
usual  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  customers. 
This  causes  a  temporary  diminution  of  Bankers' 
profits.  Hence,  Bankers  term  the  exchanges 
"  favorable "  when  specie  is  flowing  into  the 

*  LawBon, '  History  of  Banking/  p.  48. 
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country,  and  "unfavorable"  when  flowing  out. 
This,  and  nothing  more,  is  signified  by  "  the 
state  of  the  exchanges."  The  effect  of  these 
changes  would  be,  to  give  the  Bank  of  England 
more  power  to  "  correct  the  exchanges,"  or  to 
keep  thera  constantly  favorable  to  this  country, 
without  raising  the  discount  to  a  panic  rate. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  Issue  Department, 
as  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Banking  Depart- 
ment, will  again  strengthen  the  Bank,  by  making 
its  assets  at  all  times  available  for  active  and  real 
service,  instead  of  shutting  up  in  the  Bank  vaults 
so  many  millions  of  gold  bullion  for  inactive  and 
wholly  imaginary  service. 

As  already  shown,  nearly  seven  mUlions  of 
coin  and  bullion  may  now  be  in  the  Issue  Depart- 
ment, and  no  part  of  this  large  amount  may  be 
available  for  the  Banking  Department ;  so  that 
the  Banking  Department  may  be  obliged  to  stop 
payment,  when  nearly  seven  millions  worth  of 
gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  are  in  the  Issue 
Department. 

This  is  a  possible  and  not  very  improbable 
state  of  things,  as  experience  has  proved,  but 
this  could  hardly  have  been  intended  or  foreseen. 

liord  Overstone  (then  Mr.  Samuel  Jones  Loyd) 
the  Author,  or  supposed  Author,  thus  explained 
the  object  of  his  new  measure : — 
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"  Contraction  of  circulation  is  to  be  made  pre» 
cisely  coincident  as  regards  time  and  amount, 
with  diminution  of  the  bullion  ;  and  thus,  it  is 
conceived  that,  the  danger  of  total  exhaustion, 
which  could  not  befal  a  metallic  circulation,  will 
be  rendered  equally  impossible  with  respect  to  a 
mixed  circulation  of  gold  and  paper.  The  re- 
sult remains  to  be  ascertained ;  but  all  reasoning 
confirms  the  soundness  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  this  experiment  is  founded,  and  justifies  a 
sanguine  expectation  that,  by  a  close  and  steady 
adherence  to  principle,  the  safety  of  our  mone- 
tary system  will  be  more  eflectually  secured. 
Whatever  may  be  the  inconvenience  to  the  pub- 
lic involved  in  the  measures  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  it  would  be  unwise  in  the  extreme  not 
to  submit  to  it." 

So  wrote  Mr.  Samuel  Jones  Loyd  in  1844, 
when  "  the  result  remained  to  be  ascertained." 
In  1847,  the  third  year  of  the  trial  of  tAis  ex* 
perimenty  the  result  was  ascertained^  and,  as  is 
too  well  remembered  by  many,  was  proved  to  be 
a  total  failure. 

But,  notwithstanding  that  failure,  and  the  no 
less  disastrous  failure  ten  years  afterwards,  it  is 
still  maintained  with  singular  audacity  by  the 
advocates  of  the  theory  for  dividing  the  Bank  of 
England  into  two  separate  and  distinct  depart* 
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ments  ih&i,  the  Act  did  what  it  was  intended  it 
should  do,  namely,  prevent  an  entire  drain  of 
bullion  from  the  coffers  of  the  Issue  Departmeni. 
But,  the  answer  is,  (hat  was  not  the  real  danger. 
The  real  danger  was  the  stoppage  of  the  Banking 
Department ;  and  that  was  very  nearly  happen- 
ing, although  more  than  six  millions  of  coin  and 
hulHon  were  then  in  the  Issue  Department. 

But,  if  the  Act  did  prevent  an  entire  drain  of 
bullion,  the  Act  did  not  prevent  a  panic,  and  a 
loss  of  capital  to  the  country  very  far  exceeding 
the  whole  amount  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the 
Issue  Department. 

The  power  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  issue 
notes  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1847,  was 
£28,258,260,  and  the  reserve  of  notes  io  the 
Banking  Department  was  £8,277,085. 

On  the  23rd  of  October,  1847,  the  power 
of  the  Bank  to  issue  notes  was  reduced  to 
£21,865,445,  and  the  reserve  of  notes  in  the 
Banking  Department  was  £1,547,270;  further 
reduced,  on  the  30th  of  October,  to  £1,176,740. 

Here  was  a  decrease  ia  the  amount  of  notes 
issued  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1847,  compared 
with  the  amount  of  notes  issued  on  the  2nd  of 
January,  1847,  of  £6,392,815,  and  a  decrease 
in  the  reserve  of  notes  of  £6,729,815,  and  a 
irther  decrease  in  the  reserve  of  notes  on  the 
^80th  of  October,  1847,  ot  £7,100,345. 
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On  the  9th  of  January,  1847,  the  amount  of 
notes  in  circulation  was  £20,836,^45,  and  on 
the  18th  of  December,  1847,  £17,758,255, 
being  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  notes  in  cir- 
culation of  £3,078,590. 

The  amount  of  gold  in  the  Issue  Department 
on  the  2nd  of  January,  1847,  was  £11,788,770, 
and  of  silver,  £2,469,490,  making  together  a 
total  of  £14,258,260. 

On  the  23rd  of  October,  1847,  the  gold 
was  reduced  to  £6,745,354,  and  the  silver 
to  £1,120,091,  making  together  a  total  of 
£7,865,445. 

So  much  for  Lord  Overstone's  theory  for  di- 
viding  the  Bank  of  England  into  two  separate 
and  distinct  departments ;  and  so  much  for  his 
sanguine  expectation  that  "  contraction  of  the 
circulation  is  to  be  made  predaely  coincident^  as 
regards  time  and  amount^  with  the  diminution  of 
bullion." 

Lord  Overstone  appears  to  be  under  a  great 
misconception  of  what  may  rightfully  be  de- 
manded from  him  as  a  theorist.  He  is  not  en- 
titled to  frame  a  theory  from  one  class  of  facts 
which  does  not  fit,  and  excuse  himself  by  saying 
that,  if  we  cannot  make  it  fit,  it  is  because  the 
ultimate  facts  are  controlled  by  other  ^nd  special 
facts.     If  we  propound  a  theory,  we  are  bound 
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to  prove  all  it  asserts.  It  is  not  philosophical  to 
assert  a  tlieory,  and  to  make  any  special  facts  au 
excuse  for  not  proving  it.  Whatever  is  a  hiii- 
di'iince  to  proving  a  theory  ought  to  be  a  hin- 
drance to  affirming  it.  The  "  variation  theory  " 
of  Lord  Overstone  has  been  disproved  by  facts, 
and  the  best  test  of  right  or  wrong  for  any 
theory  is  that,  it  does,  or  does  not,  fit  perfectly. 

Newton  made  it  an  absolute  condition  of 
adopting  the  theory  of  gravitation,  that  it  should 
fit ;  and  when,  owing  to  incorrect  data,  be  coidd 
not  make  it  fit  perfectly,  he  abandoned  the  spe- 
culation for  many  years. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  figures 
from  the  Bank  Weekly  Returns  that,  the  fluc- 
tuations under  the  four  different  heads,  the 
Issues,  the  Notes  in  circulation,  the  Bullion  in 
the  Issue  Department,  and  the  Reserve  of  Notes 
in  the  Banking  Department,  were  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions  in  the  year  1847,  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  amounts  : — 


Highest. 

I---  PS. 

£. 

£.           £. 

Notes  laauable        28,258,260 

21,865,4«     22-7 

Notes  in  Circula- 

tion   . .          . .    20,836,845 

17,758,255     1*8     ■ 

Bullion  in  the  Is- 

sue Department  14,358,260 

7,865,415     45-6    ' 

Notes  in  reserve        8,227 ,085 

\,\TC,'Ma    86-7 
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Thus,  it  appears,  while  the  active  circulation 
of  the  Bank  was  contracted  14  per  cent.,  the 
bullion  in  the  Bank  diminished  45  per  cent. ; 
and  while  the  power  of  the  Bank  to  issue  notes 
diminished  22  per  cent.,  the  reserve  of  notes  in 
the  Banking  Department  decreased  to  the  extent 
of  85  per  cent. 

These  facts  ought  to  be  conclusive  against  the 
separation  of  the  Bank  of  England  into  two  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  departments.  Examples  of  the 
failure  of  this  experiment  might  be  multiplied  to 
any  required  extent,  but  one  example  is  as  good 
as  a  hundred  examples  to  show  that  there  is 
something  wrong  in  this  theory. 

As  to  "the  inconvenience  to  the  public  in- 
volved in  the  measures  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose," it  is  one  thing  to  submit  to  a  painful 
remedy  which  effects  a  cure,  and  quite  another 
thing  to  submit  to  that  which  is  no  remedy  but 
an  aggravation  of  the  disease. 

The  theory  of  "  variation  "  which  is  the  main 
principle  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  and  which 
now  regulates  our  monetary  system,  is  simply 
this : — When  a  large  amount  of  gold  is  brought 
into  this  country,  a  corresponding  amount  of 
Bank  of  England  notes  is  brought  into  circula- 
tion ;  and  when  gold  is  withdrawn  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  notes  is  also  withdrawn.     If,  for 
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some  temporary  cause,  all  our  monetary  gold 
were  sent  abroad,  all  our  Bank  of  England  notea 
would  at  the  same  time  disappear,  and  the 
country  would  be  left  without  legal  tender  money 
of  any  kind,  beyond  forty  shillings  in  silver.  So, 
if  gold  money  fail  us,  we  axe,  iherefore,  to  lose 
our  paper  money,  and  we  are  not  to  use  silver 
for  gold,  though  we  have  no  gold  and  plenty 
of  silver.  This  is  the  masterpiece  of  monetary 
science,  whicli  we  are  re(|uired  to  regard  as  the 
great  discovery  of  oiu"  time,  on  which  rests  chiefly 
the  fame  of  the  greatest  statesman  of  our  time, 
and  for  the  helping  hand  lent  to  this  great  work 
by  the  greatest  Banker  and  Capitalist  of  our 
time,  he  was  made  noble  by  his  Sovereign,  to  be 
held  in  perpetual  remembrance  by  his  grateful 
countrymen,  for  giving  them  an  additional  supply 
of  hank-notes  when  they  don't  want  any  more, 
and  for  giving  them  none  when  they  do  want 
more ;  or,  for  giving  them  a  double  amount  of 
bank-notes  when  they  have  gold  enough,  and, 
when  they  have  no  gold,  taking  away  their  bank- 
notes and  leaving  them  nothing. 

This  is  called  the  Overstone  "variation"  theory, 
or,  the  rule  of  contrary. 

Tiie  ehbingr  of  the  gold,  which  occasionally 
occurs  in  this  country  as  in  other  countries,  is 
temporary  only,  and  as  surely  as  the  tide  flows 
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after  the  ebb,  so  surely  would  the  gold  return  to 
us  if  left  to  the  ordinary  course  of  trade.  The 
gold  does  not  leave  us  through  any  depreciation 
of  the  currency,  and  it  will  come  back  again 
without  any  artificial  measures  taken  to  enhance 
the  value  of  money.  Under  the  present  system, 
these  transient  ebbings  of  the  gold,  instead  of 
being  neutralised,  are  so  treated  as  to  produce  a 
serious  derangement  of  our  measure  of  value. 
Thus  we  violate  the  sole  object  for  which  stand-* 
ard-measures  are  instituted. 

The  effect  of  the  repeal  of  that  clause  in  the 
Bank  Act  of  1844,  which  limits  the  issue  of  notes 
against  silver  bullion  to  the  proportion  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  gold  coin  and  bullion  in  the  Issue 
Department,  will  be  no  inconsiderable  benefit  to 
the  trade  of  the  country,  by  encouraging  the  im- 
port of  silver  into  this  country,  now  discouraged, 
and  a  very  considerable  reUef  to  the  Bank  of 
England  by  removing  the  necessity,  now  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  Act,  of  keeping  the  exact 
proportions  between  the  gold  and  the  silver  in 
the  Issue  Department. 

This  inconvenience  was  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Gl)m  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  1848,  when  asked : — 

"  Do  you  approve  of  that  clause  of  the  Act 
which  restricts  the  Bank  in  the  purchase  of  silver 
buUion?" 
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Answer.  "  I  certainly  do  not.  I  think  the  re- 
striction to  one-fifth  is  very  inconvenient,  and, 
practically,  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  it  was 
found  so.  Merchants  fiom  the  Pacific,  whose 
returns  are  very  much  in  silver  bullion,  found, 
when  it  arrived  last  spring,  that  there  was  no 
market  for  it  here,  and  they  had  to  send  it  over 
to  Paris  for  return  in  hills  of  exchange,  and  when 
they  came  back  there  was  a  difficulty  in  dis. 
counting.  The  interval  lost,  which  is  about  six 
weeks,  is  a  very  serious  thing  to  a  mercantile 
house;  and  there  is  another  evil  in  it: — sup- 
posing the  amount  of  bullion  held  in  the  Tssue 
Department  to  be  in  exact  proportions  allowed 
by  the  Act,  with  one-fifth  silver,  and  supposing 
£400,000  of  notes  go  in,  taking  the  same  amoont 
of  sovereigns  out,  that  immediately  alters  the  pro- 
portions, and  the  Issue  Department  must  neces- 
sarily sell  silver  bullion  to  keep  the  proportion 
right,  and  thus  reduce  f/ie  circulation  another 
£100,000  to  keep  up  fhe proportion." 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  anything  more 
absurd  than  this  necessary  consequence  imposed 
by  the  Act ! 

There  was  scarcely  a  single  witness  who  was 
examined  before  the  Committee  in  1843,  that  did 
not  condemn  this  limitation  of  silver,  including 
Mr.  Moms,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
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Thus,  the  present  system  throws  the  whole 
weight  of  our  commercial  and  trading  operations 
upon  gold,  and  as  no  compensating  power  is  al- 
lowed to  come  in  to  the  aid  of  our  paper  circula- 
tion, in  the  form  of  silver  coin  or  bullion,  when 
the  gold  is  withdrawn  from  the  Bank,  the  natural 
consequence  is  tliat,  the  mercantile  credit  of  the 
country  must  be  reduced  to  the  level  which  will 
enable  the  Bank  of  England  to  bring  down  the 
amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation  to  what  is  called, 
a  safe  margin. 

Under  the  proposed  new  system  these  evDs 
will  disappear. 

The  ulterior  effects  of  these  important  changes 
will  be  more  numerous  than  can  be  easily  told, 
but  some  of  the  immediate  effects  will  be  mani- 
fest. 

The  power  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  issue 
Notes  will  be  increased  nearly  four-fold. 

The  attempt  to  fix  the  price  of  gold  in  this 
country,  by  compelling  the  Bank  of  England  to 
give  notes  on  demand  for  gold  bullion,  at  £3 
17*.  9fl?.  per  ounce,  will  cease,  and  the  Bank  of 
England,  like  all  other  Banks,  will  be  left  free  to 
buy  gold  and  silver  in  the  open  market,  at  the 
market-price. 

The  trade  in  gold  and  silver  will  then  be  free, 
as  the  trade  in  all  commodities  ought  to  be,  and 
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this  country  will  then  be  the  best  supplied  mar- 
ket in  the  world  for  silver  as  well  as  gold. 

By  confining  the  issue  of  notes  to  the  Bank  of 
England  greater  stabihty  will  be  giveu  to  credit 
genemlly,  by  one  uniform  issue  of  paper-money, 
substituted  for  the  present  issue  by  country-banks, 
at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  issuers,  without 
any  security  for  payment,  these  notes  circulating 
only  within  a  certain  confined  radius  from  the 
place  of  issue,  whilst  Bank  of  England  notes  cir- 
culate throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
laud,  and  are  the  secured  legal  tender  mo&ey  of 
the  kingdom. 

If  it  be  considered  by  some  a  strong  measure 
to  deprive  the  private  banks,  now  issuing  their 
notes,  from  continuing  to  exercise  this  privilege, 
notwithstanding  that  it  was  conferred  only  as  a 
temporary  measure,  and  might  be  discontinued 
at  any  time,  yet,  when  the  necessity  for  discOD- 
tinuing  it  is  more  clearly  seen,  this  may  be  no 
insuperable  difficulty,  and,  at  the  worst,  it  is  only 
a  question  of  compensation.  But  when  the 
Government  refused  to  stamp  any  more  one- 
pound  notes,  without  which  such  notes  could  not 
be  issued,  and  when  tliey  limited  the  period  for 
issuing  such  notes,  this  was  virtually  a  prohibition 
to  issue  one-pound  notes  beyond  that  period,  but 
for  that  deprivation  no  compensation  whateva- 
was  given. 


I-  •■ 
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As  Mr.  LawsoD  asks : — "  Is  it  not  strange  that 
the  framers  of  the  Act,  while  applying  to  a  large 
and  wealthy  corporation,  like  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, very  stringent  regulations,  in  order  to  secure 
the  convertibility  of  its  notes,  should  have  allowed 
so  large  an  amount  of  the  note  circulation  of  the 
country  to  be  conducted  by  men  who,  to  adopt 
the  phrase  of  Lord  Liverpool, '  might  have  been 
coblers  or  cheesemongers,'  and  to  give  to  such 
parties,  whether  good  or  bad,  an  absolute  mono- 
poly of  the  issues  of  the  country?  This  was, 
however,  absolutely  done ;  not  only  was  the  mo- 
nopoly granted  to  them  for  an  indefinite  period, 
but  the  amount  of  notes  to  be  issued  by  each 
bank  was  fixed."* 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  answer  to  this  question, 
nor  has  it  ever  been  answered,  unless  by  the  sug- 
gestion that,  this  was  a  necessary  concession  to 
the  country  bankers  for  insuring  the  passing  of 
the  Act. 

With  regard  to  the  Weekly  Return  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  change  proposed  in  the  form  of 
this  return  will  be  a  great  improvement  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Public. 

If  this  Weekly  Return  had  been  intended  to 
disguise  the  facts  most  important  to  be  known, 

•  "  The  Baok  of  England,  As  It  Is,  And  As  It  Ought  To 
be."  page  11. 
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the  present  form  has  been  ingeniously  contrived 
for  the  purpose. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  financial 
state  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  is  entrusted 
with  the  issue  of  the  money  of  the  country, 
Rhould  be  clearly  and  precisely  sliown.  This  is 
not  clearly  shown  in  the  present  form,  and  all 
that  is  necessary  to  be  known  by  the  Public  will 
be  clearly  and  precisely  shown  in  the  proposed 
new  form.  , 

The  following  is  the  actual  Account  of  the 
Issue  and  Banking  Departments  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  for  the  Week  ending  on  Saturday  the 
9tb  day  of  May,  1857. 

Bank  oe  Eholand. 

issue  department. 


Notes  Issaed  .     .  23,667.915 


GovernmentDebt  11,016,100 
Other  Securities .  8,469^0 
Gold    Coin    and 

BuUion  .    .    .    0,092,946 
Silver  Bullion 

£23^67,94S 
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BANKING   DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors*  Capi- 
tal     ....  14,553,000 

Best      ....    3,328,676 

Public  Deposits, 
including  Ex- 
chequer, Sav- 
ings Bank,  Com- 
missioners of 
National  Debt 
and  Dividend 
Accounts     .    .    6,163,146 

Other  Deposits  .  10,081,864 

Seven  Day  and 
other  Bills  .    .       749,046 

£33,875,733 


Grovemment  Se- 
curities, (in- 
cluding Dead 
Weight  An- 
nuity)    .    .    .  10,303,838 

Other  Securities  12,630,357 

Notes    ....    4,226,355 

Gold  and  Silrer 
Coin  ....       715,182 


£33,875,732 


It  will  be  seen,  from  the  foregoing  Account,  that 
the  Issue  Department  purports  to  represent  the 
amount  of  Notes  issued,  £23,567,945 ;  whereas, 
the  amount  actually  issued  was  only,£l 9,341, 590. 

Of  these  notes  actually  issued,  £14,475,000 
were  issued  against  Government  Securities,  leav« 
ing  only  £4,866,590  issued  against  bullion.  And 
yet,  gold  coin  and  bullion,  to  the  amount  of 
£9,092,945,  are  entered  in  this  Account  of  the 
Issue  Department ! 

Now,  here  are  two  deceptions  practised. 

1.  Notes  to  the  amount  of  £4,226,355  are 
stated  to  be  issued,  more  than  are  issued. 

2.  Gold  Coin  and  Bullion  to  the  amount  of 
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£4,226,355,  which  ought  to  be  in  the  Banking 
Department,  are  placed  in  the  Issue  Departiueiit. 

In  tlie  Banking  Department,  the  Account  is, 
in  like  manner,  untruly  stated,  the  amount  of 
Notes  there  entered  as  issued  being  £4,226,355; 
whereas,  in  fact,  there  are  no  such  notes  issued, 
there  being  only  a  power  to  issue  them,  but 
which  power  was  not  then  exercised.  If  actu- 
atly  issued,  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  and  if 
the  same  amouut  of  gold'coin  and  bullion  bad 
been  placed  to  the  account  of  the  Banking  De- 
partment, instc!ul  of  the  Issue  Dcpartmcut,  the 
Notes  in  reserve  in  the  Banking  Department 
would  then  have  been  £4,226,355  ;  and  the  Gold 
and  Silver  Coin  and  Bullion  would  then  have 
been  £4,941,537,  making  the  total  reserve  of 
Bank  Notes,  and  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  in  the 
Banking  Department,  together,  £9,167,892,  in- 
stead  of  £4,941,537. 

Thus,  absurd  and  useless  as  is  the  division 
into  two  separate  and  distinct  Departments,  this 
account,  if  truly  stated,  would,  at  least,  be  in- 
telligible to  everyone,  instead  of  being,  as  it  now 
in,  intelligible  only  to  a  few,  and  a  delusion  and 
a  snare  to  many. 

By  the  Account  in  the  form  proposed  (page 
230),  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  and  the 
real  reserve  in  the  Bank,  applicable  to  the  accom- 
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modatioD  of  the  Public,  are  stated  in  plain  and 
unmistakeable  figures. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  this  is  not  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  form  in  the  statement  of  the  Account, 
but  that  a  substantial  defect  is  exposed  in  the 
system,  for  it  is  manifest  that,  but  for  this  absurd 
and  deceptive  system,  the  Public,  on  the  9th  day 
of  May,  IS57,  would  have  had  the  accommoda- 
tion, and  the  Country  the  benefit,  of  a  reserve  of 
bank-notes  and  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion, 
together,  £9,167,892,  instead  of  a  reserve  of 
bank-notes  and  gold  and  silver  coin  together, 
only  £4,941,537. 

How  great  would  have  been  the  accommodation 
to  the  Public  and  benefit  to  the  country  at  that  time 
of  severe  financial  pressure  needs  no  explanation. 

Few,  probably,  read  in  the  newspapers  the 
Weekly  Return  of  the  Bank  of  England,  for  many 
do  not  understand  even  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
used  in  that  Account,  and  those  who  do  are  not 
much  the  wiser.  To  the  inexperienced,  the  con- 
juring tricks  played  ofi*  between  the  Issue  and 
Banking  Departments  must  be  suggestive  of 
thimble-rigging.  When  the  inexperienced  eye 
looks  for  tlie  paper  note  or  the  gold  sovereign  in 
one  department,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  in  the 
other,  and  how  it  came  there  is  no  more  clear 
than  how  the  pea  comes  under  the  conjuror's  cuij^ 
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At  any  rate,  all  iocus-paciis  will  be  got  rid  of 
in  tiie  new  form  of  the  Weekly  Account.  All 
tlmt  is  immaterial  is  excluded,  and  all  that  is 
material  is  presented  in  a  form  intelligible  to  the 
commonest  understanding. 

The  following  explanation  of  the  items  in  the 
present  form  of  the  Weekly  Account  will  show 
the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  the  new  form. 

The  credit  side  of  the  present  Weekly  Ac- 
coimt  commences  with  the  Government  Debt  to 
the  Bank  of  England. 

Debt  was  the  foundation  of  the  Charter,  as 
well  as  the  means  of  the  great  success  and  power 
which  the  Bank  of  England  has  since  obtained 
over  other  Banks,  and  to  this  hour  Debt  forms 
the  basis  of  its  privileges  and  prosperity. 

But  the  error  is  when  this  forms  the  only  foun- 
dation, and  this  is  the  weakness  of  the  Baok  of 
England. 

The  sime  error  has  been  committed  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Bank  of  France,  a  great  part 
of  its  capital  being  advanced  to  the  Government 
without  interest. 

The  Government  that  granted  the  Charter  to 
the  Bank  of  England  began  by  borrowing  of  the 
Bank,  and  almost  every  succeeding  Government 
has  been  guilty  of  the  same  abuse.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  repay  any  part  of  this  Debt  for 
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nearly  100  years,  namely,  between  1738  and 
1835,  as  shown  by  the  following  statement, 
giving  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Debt  :— 

The  Public  Debt  Due  to  the  Bank. 

1694.  Original  Subscription  lent  to 

Government  at  8  per  cent. 

per  annum 1,200,000 

1708.  Advanced     to     Government 

without  interest  .  .  .  400,000 
„  Exchequer  Bills  cancelled  .  1,775,027 
1717.  Ditto  ditto        .     2,000,000 

1722.  Advanced  to  pay  off  South 

Sea  Stock-holders  .     .     .     4,000,000 


£9,375,027 
1727-8.  Deduct  amount  paid  from 

the  Sinking  Fund     .     .     1,775,027 


£7,600,000 
1728.  Advanced  on  the  Security  of 

Taxes 1,750,000 

„      Ditto  upon  Lottery     .     .     .     1,250,000 

£10,600,000 

2k2 
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1 

1788. 

Paid  from  Sinking 
Fund      .     .     .    600,000 

1 

1738. 

Ditto         ditto      1,000,000 

1,500,00#*  ■ 

£0,100,000 

1743. 

Advanced  withont  Interest  . 

1,600,000 

1746. 

Exchequer  Bills  cancelled     . 

986,600 

1816. 

Advanced  at  3  per  cent.  In- 

terest   

3,000,000 

1835.  Bythetransferof £4,080,000 
Reduced  3  per  Cent.  An- 
nuities, equal  to  one-fourth 
of  the  debt  in  accordance 
with  the  9th  section  of  the 
Charter  Act  oflSaS  (Sand 
4  Will.  IV.  c.  98)  .     .     . 


£14,686,800 


3,671,700 


Total  Debt  £11,015,100 


This  total  will  be  found  to  correspond  with 
what  is  called  the  "  Government  Debt,"  which 
is  placed  on  the  credit  side  of  the  Weekly  Re- 
turns of  the  Bank,  forming  part  of  the  basis  OD 
which  its  notes  are  issued. 

The  sura  of  £2,984,900,  which  makes  up  the 
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total  of  £14,000,000,  consists  of  other  securities 
held  by  the  Bank  for  claims  it  possessed  upon 
the  Government  when  the  Act  of  1844  first 
came  into  operation,  and  this  sum,  as  before 
mentioned,  was  further  increased  to  £3,459,900 
in  December,  1855,  making  up  the  total  of 
£14,475,000,  which  has  been  subsequently  in- 
creased by  lapsed  issues,  to  £14,650,000,*  on  the 
credit  of  which  the  Bank  now  issues  its  notes 
to  that  amount. 

The  "  Weekly  Returns^'  as  they  now  appear  in 
the  London  Gazette^  give  no  account  of  the  notes 
actually  issued,  or  of  the  amount  in  circulation, 
but  these  facts  are  to  be  obtained,  as  already 
shown,  from  the  Accounts  of  the  Issue  and 
Banking  Departments. 

The  '* Proprietors'  Capital''  requires  no  ex- 
planation, this  being  the  amount  which  has  been 
from  time  to  time  authorised  by  ParUament. 

The  ^' Rest"  is  simply  the  amount  to  the 
credit  of  the  Bank  when  all  its  liabilities  are 
balanced  against  its  assets,  thus: — The  total 
amount  of  securities  held  in  the  Banking  De- 
partment on  the  9th  day  of  May,  1857,  was 
£33,875,732,  but  its  liabilities  on  the  other  side 
were  only  £30,547,056,  leaving  a  surplus  balance 
of  £3,328,676,  which  was  the  amount  of  the 

•  Now  £160,00,000.    See  N  >te,  pago  129. 
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"  Rest."  This  mode  of  keeping  the  Accounts  wm 
introduced  into  the  Bank  management  in  1722. 

"  Public  Deposits"  constitute  what  is  con- 
sidered the  Treasury  Account  of  Government  in 
the  bands  of  llie  Bank ;  and  "  Of/ier  Deponils  " 
belong  to  private  individuals,  public  companies, 
or  corporate  bodies.  Independent  of  the  Dis- 
count Accounts,  nearly  all  the  Bankers  have 
what  they  call  'Drawing  Accounts  '  at  tlie  Bank 
of  England,  or  '  Deposit  Accounts.' 

"Seven  Day  and  other  Bilh"  comprise  the 
various  Bills  of  the  Bank  due  at  different  dates. 
These  together  comprehend  the  debit  side  of  the 
returns  in  the  Banking  Department 

The  "  Government  Securities"  on  the  credit  side 
are  made  up  of  various  kinds  held  by  the  Bank  for 
the  purpose  of  realisation,  including  the  "Dead 
Weiffht Annuity  "  vi\i\c\\  is  an  Annuity  of  £585,740 
paid  by  the  Public  to  the  Bank  until  1867. 

The  meaning  and  origin  of  this  term — "Dead 
Weight" — are  not  generally  understood.  It  means 
the  payment  by  the  Government  to  the  Bank  of 
England  of  an  Annuity  of  £583,740,  and  origi- 
nated in  a  bargain  made  by  the  Government  with 
the  Bank  in  the  year  1823,  whereby  the  Bank,  in 
consideration  of  this  Annuity,  payable  by  the 
Government  for  45  years,  to  terminate  in  18G7i 
agreed  to  advance  to  the  Governmentj  within  5 
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years,  the  capital  sum  of  £13,089,419,  to  enable 
the  Government  to  pay  the  money  due  for  pensions 
to  the  retired  officers  of  the  Array  and  Navy, 
and  the  widows  of  officers  who  fell  at  Waterloo. 

The  Bank  of  England  accepted  the  terms  and 
advanced  the  money,  and  has  been  receiving  from 
the  Government,  since  the  year  1823,  this  An- 
nuity, under  the  expressive  name  of  the  "  Dead 
Weight,*'  for  such  it  has  been  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  also  a  very  heavy  loss  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  ought  never  to  have  entered  into 
such  a  transaction.  The  Bank  having  no  capital 
of  its  own  advanced  this  large  sum  of  £13,089,41!) 
out  of  the  deposits  belonging  to  the  customers  of 
the  Bank,  for  which  no  interest  was  payable,  but 
for  which  the  Bank  was  equally  liable  as  for  its 
notes,  payable  on  demand.  If  the  depositors  had 
been  acquainted  with  that  transaction  at  the  time, 
and  if  they  had  been  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
their  deposits,  they  might  have  demanded  instant 
payment,  and  then  the  Bank  must  have  stopped 
payment,  or  the  Government  must  have  come  to 
the  rescue.  In  the  material  point,  there  is  too 
much  similarity  between  this  case  and  those  cases 
of  some  other  banks  of  painful  notoriety. 

What  will  be  the  situation  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  1867,  when  this  Annuity  will  cease, 
is  a  question  which  concerns  the  commercial  com- 
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miinity  of  this  country.  But,  perhaps,  the  Bank, 
witli  the  certainty  of  this  approaching  dimiimtion 
of  its  resources,  has  been  prudently  preparing  for 
the  event.  In  an  ordinary  case,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  would  certainly  have  held  this  to  be  a 
misapplication  of  the  trust  fund,  and  a  gross 
breach  of  trust,  being  contrary  to  the  express 
provision  of  the  Trust  Deed,  or,  in  this  case,  the 
Charter. 

"  Other  Securities "  comprise  ail  descriptions 
on  which  the  Bank  make  advances,  including 
bills  under  discount. 

The  gold  and  silver  coin  requires  no  explana- 
tion;  but  the  item  called  "Notes,"  is  not  very 
intelligible  and  is  frequently  misinterpreted. 

As  already  remarked,  the  Bank  returns  do  not 
give  the  amount  of  notes  actually  in  circulation, 
and  what  are  called  "  Notes  Issued,"  in  reality 
indicate  only  the  power  of  the  Bank  to  issue  such 
Notes.  Therefore,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
Bank  of  England  notes  in  actual  circulation,  the 
amount  given  under  the  head  of  "  Notes,"  in  the 
Banking  Department,  must  be  deducted  from  the 
"  Notes  Issued  "  in  the  Issue  Department,  which 
leaves  the  amount  in  actual  circulation,  or  out  of 
the  Bank  ;  thus  : — in  the  Weekly  Return  of  the 
Bank,  for  the  Week  ending  on  Saturday,  the  9th 
day  of  May,  lb57, — (given  on  page  494)  the 
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"  Notes  Issued  "  amounted  to  £4,226,355,  and, 
deducting  the  latter  from  the  former  sum,  leaves 
£19,341,590,  which  was  the  amount  of  notes  in 
actual  circulation  at  that  time. 

The  ''Notes,"  therefore,  forming  the  "Bank 
Reserve,"  are  simply  the  amount  of  notes  un- 
employed in  the  Banking  Department ;  the  notes 
in  circulation  with  the  public  being  one  portion 
of  the  Bank's  issue,  and  the  notes  in  reserve  being 
the  other. 

As  the  notes  in  the  Banking  Department,  with 
the  gold  and  silver  coin,  are  the  only  means  for 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  public,  it  is  ob- 
vious that,  if  three  or  four  of  the  great  joint- stock 
banks  were  to  agree  to  withdraw,  at  the  same 
time,  £2,000,000  each  from  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  they  could  do  at  any  time  with  the  most 
perfect  ease,  the  Bank  of  England  must  stop. 
The  bullion  in  the  Issue  Department  would  avail 
nothing  to  the  Banking  Department  deprived  of 
all  its  notes.  But  the  Issue  Department  may 
also  be  without  a  sovereign.  The  Act  does  not 
require  that  any  amount  of  bullion  should  be 
kept  in  the  Issue  Department.  There  might  not 
be  a  single  sovereign  in  the  Issue  Department, 
nor  a  single  note  in  the  Banking  Department. 
The  Bank  might  be  utterly  without  gold  or  silver 
or  paper,  and  yet  there  might  be  £14,000,000  of 
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its  notes  in  circdRtion.  All  this  might  happen 
and  still  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  1844.  And  what,  if  all 
this  were  to  happen,  would  be  the  consequence? 
Great  inconvenience  to  the  community.  Nothing 
more.  The  convertibility  of  the  note  could  not 
be  brought  into  question.  The  Government  gua- 
rantee would  save  the  note  holder.  The  deposi- 
tors would  be  safe  for  their  deposits.  There 
would  be  a  little  delay.  Nothing  more.  The 
holder  of  the  sovereign  would  have  the  security 
in  his  own  pocket.  The  holder  of  the  note  would 
be  equally  secure.  Many  Bankers,  Merchants, 
and  Tradesmen  would  stop  payment,  to  renew 
when  the  Bank  of  England  was  re-established  on 
a  broader  and  a  safer  basis.  Business  would  not 
be  suspended.  The  embarrassment  i«ould  be 
general,  but  of  short  duration.  All  would  soon 
be  restored  on  a  much  more  easy  and  permanent 
footing. 

In  the  meantime,  as  long  as  the  Government 
furnished  the  means,  payment  of  the  dividends 
to  the  public  creditors  would  continue  to  be  made 
at  the  Bank,  each  Loan  Act  containing  a  clause 
constituting  the  Bank  of  England  a  Corporation 
until  the  loan  be  paid  off,  and  directing  that,  the 
interest  on  such  loan  shall  be  paid  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  thereby  constituting  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
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land  a  corporation  until  the  whole  of  the  National 
Debt  be  paid  off. 

This  is  the  pledge  and  the  only  pledge  that 
ParHaraent  has  given  of  the  permanency  of  the 
Bank,  and,  though  deprived  of  all  its  other  pri- 
vileges, still  the  Bank  of  England  would  be  a 
corporation  for  the  payment  of  the  dividends  to 
the  public  creditors.  The  holders  of  stock,  there- 
fore, are  entitled  to  insist  that  the  dividends  shall 
continue  to  be  paid  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  embarrassments  of  the  Bank, 
these  need  not  interfere  with  public  faith  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  interest  of  the  Stockholders,  so 
far  as  regards  the  punctual  payment  of  the  divi- 
dends on  the  National  Debt. 

In  the  meantime,  until  the  Bank  of  England 
should  be  re-established,  the  business  of  the 
country  would  be  carried  on  by  the  other  Banks 
through  bills  and  cheques,  and  though  the  interval 
of  suspension  would  be  attended  with  great  in- 
convenience to  the  trading  community,  the  loss 
to  the  country  would  be  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  that  which  is  continually  recurring 
under  the  existing  system  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  many 
more  years  should  elapse  without  that  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  which  must  bring  the  Bank 
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of  England  to  a  dead  atop.  Great  as  tbat  mis- 
fortune would  be  at  any  time,  atill  it  wovild  be 
greatly  aggravated  if  at  a  time  of  dnniestic  or 
foreign  disturbance.  Nothing  could  be  more 
fortunate  for  tlie  country  than  such  an  occurrence 
falling  upon  a  time  of  peace  and  plenty.  No- 
thing could  be  more  fortunate  for  the  country 
than  such  a  speedy  termination  to  the  existing 
Bank  Act,  unless  that  happy  event  were  brought 
about  by  the  luinnimous  determination  of  the 
Legislature.  But,  of  all  unlikely  events,  that  is 
least  likply  to  tiappen.  The  other  is  much  more 
likely,  and  that  is  not  very  unlikely. 

The  bills  becoming  due  to  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank  alone  in  November  and  De- 
cember, 1857,  are  stated  to  have  amounted  to 
£5,623,000. 

Therefore,  that  Bank  alone  could,  at  its  plea- 
sure, stop  the  Bank  of  England  by  only  watching 
for  the  opportunity.  It  could  have  done  so 
easily  in  November  or  December,  1857.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  country,  it  is  not  worth  the 
while  of  any  Bank  to  do  so.  But  let  not  the 
Government  count  upon  that  as  always  to  be  so, 
for  some  day  it  may  happen  to  be  otherwise,  and, 
however  that  may  be,  the  day  of  trial  must  come 
under  which  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  must  fall. 

Under  the  proposed  new  system,  it  must  be 
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unnecessary  to  give  the  public  any  more  infor- 
mation on  the  transactions  of  the  Bank  than  is 
given  in  the  new  form  of  the  Weekly  Account, 
as  the  public  can  have  no  concern  with  the  De- 
posits, public  or  private,  in  the  Bank.  These  en- 
tries, now  not  unimportant,  would  then  be  only 
confusing. 

The  fair  principle  of  making  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land accountable  to  the  Government  for  the  pro- 
fits on  the  Issue  of  Notes  beyond  the  Proprietors' 
Capital  is  continued.  It  is  important  that  the 
Bank  of  England  should  be  above  the  suspicion 
of  being  influenced  by  its  own  interests  in  the 
issue  of  notes,  or  in  the  rate  of  discount. 

For  the  remuneration  of  the  Bank  for  the  loss 
of  profits  consequent  on  these  restrictions,  and  for 
its  management  of  the  Public  Debt,  it  is  proposed 
to  raise  the  allowance  to  the  Bank  to  £250,000 
per  annum. 

It  is  also  proposed  that  the  Government  should 
allow  to  the  Governor,  the  Deputy  Governor,  and 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  for  their  per- 
sonal services,  the  yearly  sums  before  mentioned. 
These  are  very  honorable  offices,  involving  high 
trust  and  responsibility,  and  it  is  not  fitting  that 
such  ofiices  should  be,  as  supposed  to  be,  without 
any  direct  emolument. 

According  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Thomson 
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Haiikey,  one  of  the  Directors,  in  his  evidence  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  financial  operations  of  the  Bank  of  England 
overage  £3,500,000  a  day. 

The  sections  14,  15.  16,  in  the  existing  Bank 
Charter  Act,  regulating  the  union  of  Bank  part- 
nerships, mnst  be  re-enacted.  But  this  ought  to 
be  by  a  separate  Act,  and  the  same  principle 
ought  to  be  extended  to  all  partnerships. 

The  sections  in  the  existing  Act,  relating  to  other 
Banks  of  Issue,  being  proposed  to  be  repeale^l,  any 
further  notice  of  them  here  is  nnnecessory. 

For  the  manner  in  which  the  Public  Debt  is 
managed  and  the  Quarterly  Dividends  are  paid 
by  the  Bank  of  England  it  may  be  said,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  this  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  perfect  system  which  it  is  possible  to 
conceive. 

When  the  magnitude  of  this  account  and  its 
innumerable,  intricate,  and  minute  divisions  and 
subdivisions  are  considered,  with  the  necessity  of 
extreme  accuracy,  the  practically  perfect  result 
brought  out  by  this  vast  and  complicated  machi- 
nery  worked  entirely  by  human  heads  and  hands, 
subject  to  all  the  human  weaknesses  and  inBr- 
mities,  the  impression  is  that  of  wonder  and 
admiration  at  the  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
which  could  conceive  and  carry  out  such  a  system 
to  such  /jcrfcction. 
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To  those  who  know  little  or  nothing  about  it, 
the  following  short  and  clear  explanation,  from 
Mr.  Lawson's  excellent  treatise  on  Banking,  may 
be  interesting. 

"  The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  direct  Warrants 
to  be  drawn  out,  which  are  sent  to  the  Auditor 
of  the  Exchequer,  who  directs  an  order  to  be 
made  out  for  the  Teller  of  the  Exchequer  to  pay 
certain  sums  to  satisfy  the  Dividends  then  due. 
The  Warrant  and  Order  are  sent  to  the  Treasury, 
which  returns  them  to  the  Auditor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  keeps  the  Warrant  in  his  own  pos- 
session for  his  security,  and  upon  the  Order 
directs  the  Teller  of  the  Exchequer  to  pay  cer- 
tain sums  thereon  to  the  amount  of  the  Dividends 
then  due  and  specified,  which  is  done  by  giving 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Bank  as  many  Exchequer  Bills 
of  £1000  each  as  the  said  quarterly  dividends 
amount  to,  and  for  which  the  Chief  Cashier  gives 
a  receipt,  and  thus  the  Bank  pays  each  claimant 
a  dividend  thereon. 

"  The  manner  in  which  the  Bank  proceeds  in 
preparing  the  Dividend  Warrants  is,  by  making 
the  amount  of  each  party's  stock  agree  with  the 
amount  of  that  particular  stock,  and  the  amount 
of  interest  on  each  Warrant  to  correspond  with 
th^  total  amount  of  interest  due  on  that  particu- 
lar stock  by  Government ;  but,  as  the  Bank  never 
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pays  the  fractional  parts  of  a  penny,  they  are 
compelled  to  calculate  the  interest  on  each  war- 
rant to  the  third  figure  of  deeimala  beyond  a 
penny,  which  prevents,  as  far  as  human  prudencti 
can,  the  possibility  of  an  error.  The  total  dif- 
ferences of  the  decimals  yield  to  the  Bank  a  net 
profit  of  more  than  £100  per  annum."" 

The  courteous  attention  which  the  Public  meet 
with  on  all  occasions  and  in- every  department 
of  the  Bank  of  England  is  universally  ackuow> 
ledged,  and  with  a  few  simple  amendments  in  its 
constitution,  the  Bank  of  England  would  be  a 
Niitional  Establishment  with  which  none  other 
in  the  world  could  compare,  and  it  would  be  s 
model  from  which  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world  wonid  copy. 

The  Bank  of  England  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  ma- 
chine for  circulating  the  notes  which  pass  under 
its  name,  but  against  the  responsibihty  of  the 
Government  to  a  certain  fixed  amount,  because 
experience  has  shown  that  the  amount  of  notes  in 
circulation  will  never  fall  below  that  amouot,  aod 
above  that  amount  every  note  is  issued  agaiost 
an  equal  value  of  bullion  or  specie  deposited  in 
the  coffers  of  the  Issue  Department,  Although 
an  afl'air  of  the  State,  here  the  State  has  no 
power,  and  here  is  no  interference  whatever  with 
*  LaiTBOn  OD  Sanking.  page  1S4. 
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Banking,  but  the  issue  of  notes  is  restricted  to 
secure  the  convertibility  of  the  Note. 

The  Bank  of  France  is  under  a  diflferent  and 
more  imperfect  law.  It  has  an  absolute  monopoly 
of  the  issue  of  notes  throughout  the  Empire,  (and 
so  far  is  more  perfect),  with  the  doubtful  excep- 
tion of  Savoy,  and  there  is  no  restriction  on  the 
amount  of  its  issues ;  but,  in  exchange  for  this 
profitable  privilege,  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  its  capital  is  lent  to  the  State  without  interest. 
The  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  notes  is  sold  to 
the  Bank  of  France,  and  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
serving the  convertibility  of  the  note  is  intrusted 
to  the  Governor  and  Directors  of  the  Bank,  sub- 
ject to  the  additional  but  questionable  safeguard 
that  the  Governor  of  the  Corporation  is  a  nominee 
of  the  Emperor.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  place  the 
Bank  of  France  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  Em- 
peror. 

The  superiority  of  the  Bank  of  England  over 
the  Bank  of  France,  in  the  most  essential  requisites 
for  such  a  National  Establishment,  is,  therefore, 
obvious.  Nor  can  anything  be  better  imagined 
for  securing  the  honourable  and  independent 
management  of  the  Bank  of  England,  than  leav- 
ing  its  affairs  to  be  conducted  by  a  Governor  and 
Deputy  Governor,  elected  annually  out  of  the 
Directory,   and   twenty-four  Directors,  selected 

2l 
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from  the  most  eminent  and  practical  merchants 
ill  the  City  of  London,  and  filling  the  heads  of 
the  numerous  departments  with  men  brought  up 
in  the  Estabiisiiment  and  raised,  through  the  va- 
rious gradations,  to  the  highest  positions.byhonor- 
able  conduct  and  superior  inteUigence.  Perhaps, 
in  no  estabhshment  in  the  ^vo^ld  can  bo  many 
honorable  and  able  men  be  found  collected  to- 
gether and  so  well  qualified  for  their  iin]x>rtant 
and  responsible  duties  as  in  the  Bank  of  Sog- 
land. 

Mr.  Miller,  the  present  Chief  Cashier,  is  a  gen- 
tleman distinguished  by  remarkable  qualifications 
for  his  high  office. 

He  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  niost  able 
of  the  advocates,  in  the  attempt,  made  some  years 
ago,  for  the  introduction  of  a  Decimal  Coinage 
ill  this  country,  but  which  was  defeated  by  the 
persistent  opposition  of  LordOverstone,  and  tha 
indifference  of  a  slow  and  apathetic  public,  and  is 
deferred  for  another  generation. 

The  complete  and  perfect  Decimal  Tables,  used 
by  the  Bank  of  England  for  all  its  calculations, 
are  the  work  of  Mr.  Miller. 

The  Chief  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England 
must  always  be  selected  for  his  high  qualifications, 
and  it  may  be  deserving  of  consideration,  whether 
the  pci-son  holding  this  responsible  office  should 
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not  be,  ex  officio,  a  Bank  Director ;  whether  such 
an  appointment  would  not  tend  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  shareholders,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  confirm  the  confidence  of  the  community. 
But  this  is  a  suggestion  thrown  out  only  for  con- 
sideration. There  may  be  objections  to  such  an 
appointment  not  apparent  to  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  details  of  the  internal  work- 
ing of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Neither  is  this  suggestion  made  with  the  in- 
tention of  disparaging  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
Directory  as  at  present  constituted.  More 
honorable  men  or  more  zealous  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  their  responsible  duties  could  not  be 
found.  With  practical  experience  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  they  combine  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  private  bankers  and  merchants, 
and  to  the  best  of  their  judgment  they  carry  out 
faithfully  the  terms  of  the  Act.  Whether  or  not. 
their  judgment  be  always  right  is  a  very  small 
and  comparatively  very  immaterial  question  of 
opinion.  The  great  and  important  question  in 
this  case  is,  the  question  of  principle.  If  the 
principle,  which  they,  as  Directors  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  are  bound  to  carry  out,  be  wrong, 
their  judgment  or  discretion  is  a  very  secondary 
consideration,  and  if  no  better  men  are  to  be 
found, — and  nobody  suggests  that  better  men 
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are  to  found, — then  a  most  immaterial  question. 
Rut  admitting  that  the  present  Directors  are  the 
beat  men  tliat  can  he  found  for  carrying  ont  the 
terms  of  the  Act,  it  by  no  means  folloirs  that, 
they  are  the  best  men  to  be  found  for  adnsing 
on  the  principle  in  question.  They  may  be,  and 
probably  are,  the  very  worst  advisers  on  this 
question,  being  themselves  bankers  and  mer- 
chants, and  large  capitalists,  accustomed  to  work 
in  grooves,  from  which  they  cannot  get  off,  anil 
in  which,  so  far  as  they  are  personally  concerned, 
fhpy  run  smoothly  and  pleasantly  enough,  those 
grooves  having  been  laid  down  for  them  by  the 
most  successful  banker  and  lai^est  capitalist  ia 
the  City  of  London,  and  who  is  reputed  to  be,  on 
this  question,  the  greatest  authority  in  the  whole 
world.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Bank 
Directors  may  be,  and  probably  are,  the  worst 
evidence  which  can  be  taken  on  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844. 

But  though  the  Bank  of  England  be  in  a  posi- 
tion very  superior  to  that  of  the  Bank  of  France, 
in  regard  to  independence  of  the  Sovereign  power, 
yet,  it  must  be  admitted  thiit,  the  Bank  of  England 
is  not  so  independent  as  it  ought  to  be  of  the 
Government  power,  in  regard  to  the  advances  of 
money  by  the  Bank  to  the  Government  by  way 
of  loan. 
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This  defect  would  be  removed  by  the  provision 
proposed,  prohibiting  the  Bank  from  making  any 
advance  by  way  of  loan,  except  on  Government 
securities. 

But  this  provision  would  not  prevent,  nor  would 
it  be  expedient  to  prevent,  the  Bank  of  England 
from  being  a  resource  to  the  Government  for 
ready  money  on  emergencies,  and  such  emergen- 
cies must  occasionally  occur. 

It  would  still  be  open  to  the  Bank  of  England 
to  advance  money  to  the  Government  on  Ex- 
chequer  Bills,  by  way  of  purchase. 

The  Exchequer  now  issues  three  descriptions 
of  Exchequer  bills,  namely,  "  deficiency  bills," 
"  ways  and  means  bills,"  and  "  supply  bills." 

1.  **  Deficiency  Bills^  These  are  issued  to  the 
Bank  of  England  as  security  for  sums  advanced 
to  the  Government  to  make  good  any  deficiency 
in  the  consolidated  fund,  for  payment  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  National  Debt,  and  other  charges. 

2.  "  Ways  and  Means  Bills''  These  are  is* 
sued  to  the  Bank  of  England  as  security  for  funds 
advanced  to  the  Government  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  consolidated  fund,  to  meet  the 
grants  of  ways  and  means  for  supply  services. 

3-  "  Supply  Bills!'  These  are  voted  annually 
in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  either  to  sup- 
ply funds  by  the  sale  thereof,  for  defraying  the 
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public  expenditure  when  the  income  derived  from 
taxation  is  insufficient  for  that  purpose,  or  to  mset 
a  vote  in  supply  for  paying  off  outstanding  Ex- 
Dhequer  bills,  voted  in  the  preceding  session  of 
Parliament. 

The  deficiency  bills  are  made  payable  to  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
or  to  their  order.* 

In  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
PubUc  Moneys  it  is  stated  that,  from  1S42  to 
1S55, 450,000  Exchequer  bills  were  issued,  repre- 
senting the  cnoimoii&  amount  of  MOO, 1)00,000, 
sterling,  besides  Exchequer  bonds,  which  were 
first  issued  in  1853. 

Of  these  Exchequer  bonds,  amounting  to 
£46,000,000,  sterling,  or  £7,000,000  niore  in 
amount  than  all  the  hanks'  promissory  notes  pay- 
able to  bearer  on  demand  in  circulation  on  the 
18th  of  March,  1854,  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  no  return  is  made,  though  carefully  pre- 
pared returns  are  made  of  the  amount  of  bankers 
notes  in  circulation. t 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  pre- 
sent work  to  comment  on  this  objectionable  prac- 
tice of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  issue  of 
this  large  amount  of  Exchequer  bills,  which  are, 

■  LawBon— "  Bank  of  England,"  etc.     Page  83. 
t  Ibid.     Page  84. 
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in  fact,  Government  promissory  notes  payable  to 
bearer,  but  as  these  are,  like  bills,  purchasable  in 
the  market,  at  the  market-price  of  the  day,  it 
would  not  be  expedient  to  prevent  the  Govern- 
ment from  taking  these  bills  to  the  Bank  of 
England  and  exchanging  them  for  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes,  or  selling  them  at  the  market-price  of 
the  day.  But  this  is  a  great  drain  of  bank-notes, 
and  tends  to  raise  the  bank-rate  of  discount  on 
all  trade  bills. 

This  comparative  view  of  the  two  systems  in 
practice  in  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank 
of  France  will  suffice  to  show  that,  in  the  changes 
proposed  there  is  no  disregard  of  any  natural 
law,  nor  any  attempt  to  force  a  deviation  from 
the  natural  course ;  but  only  an  attempt  to  adapt 
the  artificial  to  the  natural,  and  to  make  the  whole 
work  together  uniformly  and  consistently  with 
known  and  recognised  principles,  instead  of  bring- 
ing  the  artificial  and  the  natural,  or  the  paper- 
money  and  the  gold,  into  continual  conflict  and 
disturbance,  as  under  the  present  system. 

The  measures  proposed  are  founded  on  the 
assumption  that,  the  mission  of  the  Bank  of 
England  is  to  provide,  not  the  loanable  capital, 
but  the  money  or  legal  medium  for  the  convenient 
transfer  of  the  loanable  capital,  for  carrying  on 
the  trade  and  industry  of  this  country, — without 
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regard  to  any  other  interests ;  and  that,  when 
tbc  interest  of  mooey  in  this  country  exceeds  the 
ordinary  rate,  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  by  every  means  in  its  power,  to  check 
that  excess,  and  restore  the  normal  state,  and 
thus  to  maintain  a  watchful  superintendence  and 
a  regulating  power  for  the  Organisatioa  of  Credit 
in  England. 

To  make  these  views  still  more  clear,  it  may 
be  convenient  to  show  in  more  detail,  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  these  views  are  founded,  and 
wherein  tlify  are  directly  at  variance  with  tlie 
principles  and  practice  of  the  Bank  of  England 
under  the  existing  Act. 

By  this  Act  the  Bank  of  England  is  authorised 
to  issue  notes  to  the  amount  of  fourteen  millioDS, 
sterling,*  against  an  equal  amount  of  Govern- 
ment Securities ;  and  further  to  issue  an  amount 
of  notes  corresponding  with  the  value  of  the  gold 
and  silver  in  the  Issue  Department  of  the  Bank. 
Although  it  be  discretionary  with  the  Bank  Di- 
rectors to  exercise  this  power  or  not,  yet,  under 
no  circumstances  can  they  exceed  it. 

>«ow,  as  it  is  an  universally  acknowledged  fact 
that,  the  issue  of  notes  against  Government  Secu- 
rities IS  very  much  below  the  amount  always  and 
ahsolutdy  required  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
•  Now  fifteen  miUious.     See  note,  pa^e  129. 
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the  country,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence,  that  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation 
is  constantly  varying  with  the  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  Issue  Department,  and  that  the 
rate  of  discount  is  constantly  varying  with  these 
fluctuations. 

That  this  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the  present 
system,  cannot  be  doubted,  when  the  extraordi- 
nary variations,  subsequently  to  the  existing  Act, 
are  compared  with  the  ordinary  variations  pre- 
viously. For  proof  of  this  fact  it  is  necessary 
only  to  refer  to  the  printed  lists,  easily  obtained, 
and  which,  therefore,  need  not  be  here  given. 

But  it  is  also  a  fact,  though  not  so  generally 
known,  that  the  rate  of  discount  does  not  al- 
ways rise  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the 
gold  and  silver  in  the  Issue  Department,  and 
that  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  often  in- 
creases as  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
Bank  diminishes.  This  has  been  already  shown, 
and  the  examples  which  might  be  given  are 
endless. 

From  these  examples  it  will  be  seen  that,  the 
practice  of  the  Bank  of  Fngland  is  at  variance 
with  the  principle  and  main  object  of  the  Act. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1858, — "The  main 
object  of  the  Act  of  1844  was  undoubtedly  to 
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secure  the  variation  of  the  paper-currency  uf  the 
kiugdoiii  according  to  the  same  laws  by  which  a 
metallic  circulation  would  vary." 

But  Mr.  Goulburn,  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  bis  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  (April,  lS-(4,}  explanatory  of 
the  Act,  stated  that,  its  chief  object  was,  "to 
place  the  general  circulation  of  the  country  on  a 
sounder  footing,  and  prevenf  as  much  aa  possible, 
fuctuations  in  the  currency,  of  the  nature  of  those 
which  have  at  different  times  occasioned  hazard 
to  the  Bank  and  embarrassment  to  the  country." 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  House  of  Comnaons, 
on  the  3rd  of  December,  1847,  said:  "The 
Bill  of  1S44  had  a  triple  object.  Its  first  ob- 
ject— that  in  which  I  admit  it  has  failed — was 
to  prevent  severe  and  sudden  contraction,  nnd 
the  panic  and  confusion  inseparable  from  it. 
But  the  Bill  had  two  other  objects, — the  one,  to 
maintain  and  guarantee  the  convertibility  of  the 
paper-cnrrency  into  gold ;  the  other,  to  prevent 
the  difficulties  which  arise  at  all  limes  from  un- 
due speculation  being  aggravated  by  the  abuse  of 
paper-credit  in  the  form  of  promissory  notes." 

These  remarks  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  made 
after  he  had  gained  experience  from  the  recent 
crisis,  and  after  the  failure  of  the  Act  in  one  of 
its  princij)at  objects.     But  here  is  no  allusion  to 
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the  "  main  object "  declared  by  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ten  years  afterwards. 

He  repeatedly  and  explicitly  stated  that,  the 
great  object  of  the  Act,  after  securing  the  con- 
vertibiUty  of  the  Notes,  was  to  prevent  the  sud- 
den contraction  and  undue  expansion  of  the  cur- 
rency ;  but,  for  one  practical  result,  namely ; — 
"  to  ensure  to  industry  its  legitimate  profits." 

Of  Lord  Overstone's  doctrine  that, — the  sup- 
ply of  paper-currency  ought  to  vary  with  that 
of  gold, — there  is  not  A  word  either  from  Mr. 
Goulburn  or  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and,  if  that  doc- 
trine be  right,  when  our  gold  diminishes,  and 
we  are  most  in  need  of  bank-notes,  we  ought  to 
diminish  our  bank-notes ;  and,  when  all  our  gold 
is  gone,  we  ought  to  cancel  all  our  notes,  to 
bring  gold  and  paper-notes  to  an  equal  amount, 
and  so,  leaving  nothing,  nothing  would  be  left 
to  vary. 

But,  the  practice  of  the  Bank  of  England,  for 
some  years  past,  seems  not  to  have  followed  in 
any  of  these  courses,  for  the  ordinary  note- cir- 
culation of  the  Bank  is  twenty-one  millions, 
whatever  may  be  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank 
or  the  rate  of  the  Bank  discount,  which  is  some- 
times 8  or  9  per  cent,  when  there  are  thirteen 
millions  of  gold  in  the  Bank,  and  sometimes 
4  or  5  per  cent,  when  there  are  sixteen  millions 
of  gold  in  the  Bank. 
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Practically  the  Bank  does  not  regnrd  the 
araonnt  of  the  notes  in  circulation,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  amount  of  the  gold  in  the  Bank. 
However  much  the  gold  in  the  Issue  Dcparl- 
ment  may  diminish,  the  Bank  takes  no  tiicitsures 
for  withdrawing  from  circulation  any  portion  of 
its  notes.  And,  however  much  the  gold  in  the 
Issue  De|)artment  may  increase,  there  sijems  to 
be  a  point  beyond  which  the  Bank  will  not  ex- 
pand its  note  circulation.  The  Directors  care- 
fully observe  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  but 
within  (hat  limit  t]n.:y  do  as  they  ])li'iise.  Wlieii 
a  certain  amount  of  gold  is  in  the  Issue  Depart- 
ment, they  are  authorized  to  keep  an  equal 
amount  of  notes  in  the  Banking  Department. 
These  notes  constitute  the  reserve  of  loanable 
money,  apart  from  the  ordinary  circulation,  or  a 
supply  of  money  in  excess  of  that  which  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Bank  in  its  ordinary  discount  ope- 
rations, and  are,  in  fact,  the  Bank's  reserve  of 
loanable  money.  The  Act  regulates  the  amount 
of  its  reserve,  by  compelling  it  to  vary  with  every 
change  in  the  Bank's  stock  of  gold  ;  but  the  Act 
leaves  the  Directors  free  to  use  this  reserve  as 
they  please.  Accordingly,  when  this  reserve  is 
very  large,  the  Directors  lower  the  Bank-rate, 
thereby  inviting  more  bills  to  be  discoimted  at 
the  Bank ;  and  when  the  reserve  of  notes  is  dimi- 
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nished,  they  raise  the  Bank-rate,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  bills  to  be  discounted. 
To  this  extent  the  Act  authorizes  the  Bank  Di- 
rectors to  exercise  their  discretion,  and  they  ex- 
ercise it  so  as  to  keep  the  Bank-rate  of  discount 
in  a  continual  state  of  fluctuation. 

Now,  as  nearly  all  our  trade  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  bills,  which  the  holders  have  to  get 
discounted  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  it 
is  manifest  that  these  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of 
discount  must  very  seriously  affect  the  whole 
trade  and  industry  of  the  country.  Thus,  if, 
after  a  contract  made  for  the  execution  of  a 
large  work,  the  Bank-rate  of  discount  be  lowered 
to  2  per  cent.,  the  contractor  makes  a  consider- 
able profit ;  but  if  the  rate  be  raised  to  8  per 
cent.,  the  contractor  finds  his  expected  profit 
nil,  and  himself,  perhaps,  in  the  Gazette.  The 
effect  is  no  less  serious  in  the  wider  department 
of  general  trade,  often  obliging  traders  to  with- 
draw money  from  their  business  for  their  own 
support,  and  thereby  rendering  them  unable  to 
meet  their  engagements. 

Our  manufacturing  and  trading  community, 
before  entering  into  their  commercial  enterprises, 
make  their  calculations  on  the  current  rate  at 
which  bills  can  be  discounted.  But  if  the  Bank- 
rate   be   raised    greatly  and  suddenly,  as  it  so 
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often  is,  they  find  that  tbey  have  to  pay  more 
than  double  the  mnount  of  their  cntcnlntions, 
find  often  not  only  their  expected  profit  is  gone, 
but  their  credit  too. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  a  very  low  rate  of  dis- 
count, such  as  H  per  cent,,  is  not  to  be  desired 
H8  a  means  of  promoting  trade  ;*  for  the  reason, 
among  others,  that  the  low  rate  is  sure  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  much  higher  rate,  and  thai 
traders  are  thfts  tempted  to  embark  in  enter- 
prises which  must  end  in  failure  when  the  much 
highfr  rate  is  attained.  Rut  this,  if  it  he  so,  is 
a  good  reason  for  preventing  a  much  higher  rate, 
and  for  keeping  a  moderate  and  steady  rate. 
There  is  a  great  distinction  between  an  excep- 
tionally low  rate,  and  an  exceptionally  high  rate. 
The  effects  of  a  very  low  rate  are  permissive; 
the  effects  of  a  very  high  rate  are  compulsory. 
Prudence  may  prevent  the  abuse  of  a  low  rate, 
but  no  prudence  will  prevent  the  loss -of  a  high 
rate. 

These  high  rates  have  a  double  effect.  They 
efiect  sales  as  well  as  loans.  They  alter  prices 
as  well  as  the  terms  of  pecuniary  accommoda- 
tion. They  depress  the  markets  and  the  whole 
goods  and  property  of  the  country,  to  a  serious 

•  '  Economy  of  Capital,'  p.  209. 
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extent.  The  sales  go  on,  and  must  go  on,  but 
when  the  Bank-rate  is  8  or  9  per  cent,  the 
holders  of  the  goods  lose  heavily.  But  upon  the 
import  trade  these  losses  fall  the  most  heavily, 
for  many  months  may  elapse  before  an  order  for 
foreign  produce  can  be  executed ;  and  if  in  the 
mean  time  the  Bank-rate  be  raised  from  2  or  3 
per  cent,  to  8  or  9  per  cent.,  the  importer  finds 
all  his  calculations  upset,  and  his  expected  profit 
turned  to  loss.  Moreover,  at  such  times  come 
forced  sales  to  aggravate  the  loss.  Very  few, 
even  of  the  wealthy  merchants,  can  afibrd  to  hold 
back  and  wait  for  a  better  market.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  customers  having  to  pay  high 
rate§  for  the  usual  trade  accommodation,  curtail 
their  business :  they  stop  buying  altogether,  or 
buy  only  at  very  reduced  prices.  Thus,  the  same 
cause  which  forces  sales  prevents  buyers ;  and 
so  prices  fall ;  and  so  the  losses  of  the  mercan- 
tile community  are  twofold  :  they  have  to  pay 
double  or  more  to  get  their  bills  discounted ; 
and,  by  the  depressed  state  of  the  markets,  they 
lose  from  15  to  30  per  cent.,  sometimes  60  per 
cent,  on  the  sale  of  their  goods. 

Hence  it  is  that  so  many  failures  occur  when- 
ever the  Bank-rate  is  raised  to  9  or  10  per  cent. 
Importers,  instead  of  reaping  profits,  come  in 
for  crushing  losses,  and  this  is  called  over4rading. 
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Each  firm,  as  it  suspends  payment,  becomes  the 
centre  of  fresh  embnrrassments  to  others.  Fai- 
lures and  suspensions  multiply  ;  distrust  spreads ; 
credit  is  contracted  ;  bills  are  refused  in  pay- 
ment, and  notes  are  demanded ;  to  meet  these 
additional  requirements  the  JJank's  reserve  of 
notes  is  largely  drawn  upon,  and  is  consequently 
largely  diminished ;  consequently  the  Bank-rate 
is  still  further  raised  ;  the  markets  become  alill 
further  depressed ;  still  greater  losses  arc  sus- 
tained by  the  merchants;  distrust  is  s^felled  into 
panic  ;  and,  in  the  mid*it  of  this  couimercial  niin, 
the  Bank  becomes  helpless  to  serve  any  but  it- 
self. Then  the  Government  comes  to  the  rescue, 
by  suspending  the  Act  which  has  brought  the 
country  into  this  condition. 

Such  is  the  working  of  this  "  mast  vmnton, 
ill-advised,  pedantic,  rash  piece  of  leffislation," 
the  principle  of  which  is,  in  practice,  openly  dis- 
regarded by  those  who  have  to  carry  out  tho 
Act. 

Why  should  solvent  and  respectable  firms  be 
sacrificed  and  their  credit  lost  because  the  Go- 
vernment did  not  think  fit  to  suspend  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act  an  hour  or  two  sooner? 

Why  should  the  Government  be  empowered, 
or  be  allowed,  to  suspend  the  law  of  the  land 
at  their  pleasure  1   The  very  fact  that  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  suspend  the  law,  is  evidence  conclusive 
that  it  is  a  bad  law. 

But  temporary  suspensions  are  only  temporary 
and  partial  remedies ;  the  evil  is  not  cured,  and 
great  losses  must  always  be  incurred  before  even 
this  partial  remedy  can  be  applied.  It  can  be 
applied  only  to  prevent  further  mischief, — never 
as  a  remedy  for  the  mischief  done, — and  the 
same  kind  of  mischief  is  sure  to  recur.  As  Mr. 
Patterson  observes,  it  is  a  golden  cord  around 
the  neck  of  trade,  to  be  relaxed  only  before  the 
strangling  process  is  completed.* 

But  these  temporary  suspensions  of  the  Act 
leave  wholly  untouched  the  serious  evil  of  the 
withdrawal  of  nearly  seven  millions  of  gold  from 
the  Banking  Department  of  the  Bank,  and  the 
consequent  high  rates  of  discount. 

This  is  neither  profitable  to  the  Bank  nor  to 
the  community,  though  the  Bank  exacts  and  the 
community  pays  more  than  double  the  rates  that 
used  to  prevail  before  the  Act  passed. 

It  cannot  require  further  demonstration  than 
the  statement  of  the  fact  that  the  virtual  nullifi- 
cation of  one-half  of  the  Bank's  average  stock  of 
gold,  must,  at  certain  times,  occasion  severe 
monetary   pressure   and   great   commercial  dis- 

•  '  Economy  of  Capital,'  p.  266. 
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asten,  which  th«  use  of  this  large  stock  of  gold 
niiglit  prtivi'Dt. 

On  tills  mistaken  ground  alone  the  Bank  ']u$- 
tiiics  the  exorbitant  rates  nhich  it  now  charges. 
But  the  practice  of  the  Bank  id  quite  coalnry 
to  the  principle  atid  object  of  the  Act. 

According  to  the  "  Ovcrstoiie  theory  "  of  ra* 
nation,  wheo  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank  foils 
below  gisteen  millions,  the  amount  of  notes  iu 
circulation  shoald  be  reduced  to  a  corrcspoudiug 
extent.  Thus,  when  the  atock  of  gold  falls  friMD 
Ifj  to  13  Diillioiis,  tlie  nott-rirculiitiuii  should  K- 
reduced  from  21  to  18  millions;  and  wheo  the 
stock  of  gold  falls  to  10  millions,  the  notes  in 
circulation  should  be  reduced  to  15  millioDS. 
But,  practically  nothing  of  the  kind  follows,  and 
very  often  the  result  is  quite  the  revei;se. 

The  practice  is,  to  increase  the  note-circulation 
by  lowering  the  rate  of  discount.  This,  though  it 
endangers  the  stock  of  gold  and  often  leads  to  I 
high  rate  of  discount  in  the  end,  is  the  least 
objectionable  practice,  in  the  choice  of  evils.  But, 
if  the  Bank  of  England  were  in  possession  of  iU 
own  independent  capital,  and  free  to  use  it, 
with  a  large  extension  of  its  credit-capital.  tJus 
course  might  be  persisted  in  without  raising  the 
rate  of  discount,  even  through  a  run  for  gold, 

■ind  thus  great  losses  would    be  saved  to  the 

^Muntry. 
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Mr.  Patterson  seems  to  think  that,  a  sus- 
pension of  discounts  by  the  Bank  of  England 
"  would  bring  our  whole  fabric  of  commerce  to 
the  ground,  and  occasion  a  crisis  unparalleled  iti 
severity/'  * 

But,  with  the  ordinary  amount  of  notes  in 
circulation,  and  an  ample  reserve  in  the  Bank 
ready  for  all  ordinary  occasions,  that  must  be  aa 
extraordinary  occasion  which  could  compel  the 
Bank  to  suspend  its  discounts,  or  which  could 
raise  the  rate  of  discount  above  4  per  cent., 
against  the  power  which  the  Bank  of  England, 
with  its  independent  capital  of  £14,553,0U0,  in 
addition  to  its  credit  capital  of  £40,000,000, 
could  bring  to  bear  for  arresting  the  efBux  of 
gold;  and  the  community  would  still  have  all 
the  other  banks  of  discount  and  financial  com- 
panies open  to  discount  at  the  market-price  of 
money.  But  the  Bank,  if  it  pleased,  could  al- 
ways continue  to  discount  up  to  the  fnaaimum, 
and,  probably,  would  continue  to  discount  good 
bills,  drawn  in  the  legitimate  transactions  of  trade, 
—especially  in  favor  of  depositors  in  the  Bank. 

But  the  answer  to  all  these  objections  is  that, 
the  Bank  of  England  would  then  be  the  regu- 
lator of  discount,  and  the  discount  never  could 
exceed  4  per  cent. 

•  "  Economy  of  Capital  "—page  202. 

2m  2 
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To  reduce  the  paper-curreocy  in  proportion  to 
tbc  diminution  of  the  metallic  currency  a,  prac- 
tically, impossible,  and  any  theory  foanded  od  tn 
impoembility  must  be  ao  absurdity. 

This  theory,  which  would  reduce  the  paper- 
currency  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the 
metallic  currency,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
true  theory  of  a  paper-currency,  which  is,  to 
economiKc  gold ;  and  the  Bank  Directors  have, 
by  experience,  found  this  to  be  the  true  theory, 
for  they  no  longer  attempt  to  observe  that  rule  of 
firtjp'irtioti ;  hut,  on  the  contrary,  they  enlarge 
their  discounts  without  regard  to  the  amount  of 
bullion  in  the  Issue  Department. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  reserve  in  the  BankiDg 
Department,  at  all  times  inadequate,  is  unable  to 
meet  the  demands  upon  it  thereby  increased,  and 
the  iron  grasp  of  the  Issue  Department  cannot 
be  relaxed  by  the  Banking  Department.  Thus, 
the  practice  is  at  variance  with  the  principle,  and, 
in  the  continual  conflict,  the  evil  principle  often 
prevails  over  the  good  practice,  sometimea  even 
so  fur  as  to  make  this  good  practice  ultimately 
an  aggravation  of  the  evil  principle. 

The  Bank  Directors,  therefore,  in  their  practice 
do  not  acknowledge  the  Overstone  "variation" 
theory,  declared  by  the  Anthor  himself  to  be  the 
principle  of  the  Act,  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
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tnittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1S58,  nor 
the  "  over-issue  "  theory  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  nor 
liave  they  yet  accomplished  Mr.  Goulburn's  ''main 
object "  to  **  prevent  fluctuations  in  the  cur- 
rency ;"  and  yet  still,  these  Bank  Directors,  with 
singular  inconsistency,  advocate  the  principle  of 
the  Act,  which  in  their  practice  they  do  not 
carry  out. 

On  the  24th  December,  1852,  when  the  total 
amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  was 
£20,749,000,  the  Bank  Directors  might  have  in- 
creased  the  issue  of  bank-notes  from  £22,226,000 
to  £34,749,000,  that  being  the  amount  of  notes 
which  the  Bank  of  England  was  then  authorised 
to  issue,  namely, — 14  millions  on  Grovernment 
Securities,  and  £20,749,000  on  gold.  • 

The  Bank-rate  of  discount  was  then  2  per  cent. 

On  the  24th  December,  1853,  when  the  total 
amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  was 
£15,819,000,  and  the  amount  of  its  notes  issued 
was  £20,810,000,  that  amount  might  have  been 
increased  to  £29,819,000. 

The  Bank-rate  of  discount  was  then  5  per  cent. 

It  will  be  said  that,  the  Bank-rate  of  discount 
being  2  per  cent.,  was  evidence  that  more  notes 
were  not  wanted,  and  could  not  have  been  got 
into  circulation.  That  might  have  been  so,  but 
can  it  be  said  that,  when  the  Bank-rate  of  dis- 
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count  was  6  per  cent.,  it  might  not  have 
reduced  to  2  per  cent.  ? 

But,  what  if  more  notes  could  not  be  got  into 
circulation  ? 

Is  that  any  reason  for  not  issuing  them,  and 
having  them  in  the  Banking  Dejinrtment.  ready 
for  circulation  when  wanted  ? 

On  the  25th  October,  1847,  when  the  bMlIion 
in  the  Bank  of  England  was  only  £7,865,445, 
the  amount  of  Banlt  of  England  notes  issued  was 
a  little  above  the  ordinary  average  of  21  millions; 
but  the  Bank-rate  of  discount  was  then  S  per 
cent. 

Theae  facts  seem  to  admit  of  no  answer,  and 
none  has  ever  been  attempted. 

The  present  system  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
therefore,  if  it  have  any  system  at  all,  appears  to 
be,  to  disregard  the  amount  of  notes  issued,  and 
to  take  no  measures  for  withdrawing  any  of  its 
notes  from  circulation,  for  stopping  the  efflux  oi 
gold  from  the  Issue  Department,  but  to  rely  en- 
tirely on  a  high  rate  of  discount,  when  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  it  arises. 

And  so,  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  its  notes 
in  circulation;  there  seems  to  be  a  limit  beyond 
which  the  Bank  will  not  go,  even  if  it  caa,  either 
for  increase  or  reduction,  whatever  may  be  the 
amount   of  bullion   in  the   Issue  Department. 
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though,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Bank  Directors, 
when  they  have  fourteen  millions  of  gold,  act  as 
if  they  had  only  seven  millions.  They  may  bo 
right,  or  may  be  wrong,  but  their  experience  is  a 
safer  guide  than  an  untried  theory,  and  they  care- 
fully observe  the  positive  provisions  of  their  Char* 
ter,  though  they  act  as  they  please  within  the 
limits  there  prescribed.  That  they  have  their 
own  rules  for  their  guidance  is  clear,  though  these 
do  not  appear  to  be  formed  on  any  principle,  nor 
to  deserve  the  name  of  a  system.  But  that  they 
would  not  disregard  sound  principles  if  they  were 
permitted  to  carry  them  out,  may  be  assumed. 
They  have  proved  the  existing  Act  to  be  unsound, 
and  that,  while  strictly  following  its  provisions, 
they  disregard  its  theory  in  practice  as  erroneous 
in  every  principle  avowed  by  its  authors  and 
promoters. 

Why,  then,  should  the  Act  be  any  longer  pre- 
served, when  the  principle  has  been  pronounced 
erroneous  by  those  who  ought  to  be  the  most 
competent  judges  P 

What  is  the  Government  waiting  for,  or  what 
further  facts  remain  to  be  enquired  into  ? 

In  every  object,  but  the  convertibility  of  the 
note,  which  was  never  in  danger,  the  Act  has 
been  proved  to  be  a  signal  failure. 

Instead  of  obviating  those  ''  fluctuations  which 
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have  at  iJilTerent  times  occasioned  embamssmest 
to  the  country,"  tliose  fluctuations  have  been  mul- 
tiplied to  tin  extent  never  before  kDonn  in  the 
hifitory  of  the  Hank  of  England. 

In  the  year  1 S47,  the  amount  of  dbcoants  by 
the  Bnnk  of  England  was  £38,394,537.  Forthii 
Irani  thc!  rate  of  discount  was  from  3  to  4  per 
cent,  on  £B,79G,697,  and  from  4^  to  9J  per 
cent,  for  the  remaining  £29,597,990,  the  largest 
amounts  discounted  being  £7,759,793,  at  5  per 
cent.;  £0,439,165,  at  6  per  cent. :  £1,906,108, 
fit  fl.J  per  cent.;  £1,133,0.^9,  at  7  per  cent.; 
£1,680,290,  at  8  per  cent. ;  and  £780,761,  at  9 
per  cent. 

In  1648,  the  fluctuations  were  chiefly  between 
4  and  0  per  cent.,  the  largest  amounta  discounted 
being  £l,725,925,at4i  percent.;  and  £9,17,911, 
at  5  per  cent. ;  the  total  discounts  in  that  yeai 
being  £8,835,577. 

In  the  years,  1849,  and  1850,  the  range  was 
more  equal  between  2^  and  5  per  cent. ;  the 
total  discounts  in  1849  being  only  £4,506,279, 
and  in  1850  £7,479,503. 

In  1851,  the  range  was  steady  between  3 
and  4  per  cent. ;  the  total  discounts  being 
£15,284,204. 

In  1852,  the  range  was  steady  between  2 
and  3  per  cent. ;  the  total  discounts  being  only 
yZ762,061. 
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In  1853,  the  rate  was  in  continaal  variation 
between  2  and  6  per  cent. ;  the  total  discounts 
being  £25,924,981. 

In  1854,  the  rate  was  in  continual  variation 
between  5  and  6  per  cent. ;  5  per  cent,  being  the 
minimum,  and  6^  the  maximum  rate  of  the  whole 
year;  the  total  discounts  being  £21,686,762. 

In  1855,  the  rate  was  in  continual  variation 
between  3^  and  7^  per  cent. ;  the  total  discounts 
being  £22,136,590. 

In  1856,  the  rate  was  in  continual  variation 
between  4^  and  8  per  cent. ;  the  largest  amounts 
being  £17,650,123  at  6  per  cent.;  £1,523,362 
at  6^  per  cent. ,  and  £2,466,667  at  7  per  cent. ; 
the  total  discounts  being  £30,924,699. 

In  the  years  1857  and  1858,  between  October 
1  and  February  11,  the  Bank-rate  of  discount 
underwent  eleven  great  changes,  namely;  from 
5^  per  cent,  on  the  1st  of  October,  to  6,  7,  and 
8  per  cent,  on  the  22nd  of  October;  and  from  9 
per  cent,  on  the  5th  of  November  to  10  per  cent, 
on  the  9th  of  November ;  and  from  8  per  cent, 
on  the  24th  of  December  to  6,  5,  4,  S^,  and  3 
per  cent,  on  the  11th  Febniary. 

On  the  7th  November,  1860,  the  Bank  of 
England  raised  its  rate  of  discount  from  4  to  4| 
per  cent. 

On  the  14th  November,  1860,  the  Bank  raised 
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its  rate  of  discount  from  4J  to  5  per  cent.,  in 
consequence  of  £300,000  in  gold  withdrawii  on 
account  of  the  Bank  of  France. 

On  the  loth  November.  18G0.  the  Bank  raised 
its  rate  of  discount  from  5  to  0  per  cent.,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  further  withdrawal  of  £335,000  in 
gold  for  the  Bank  of  France,  aiiolhcr  withdrawal 
of  £305,000  in  gold  being  esperted  to  follow. 

Thus,  Iiy  three  separate  advances  in  the  space 
of  a  week,  the  Bank-rate  of  discount  was  in- 
creased 50  per  cent,  on  the  previous  rate  of  dis* 
count. 

This  serioui?  aggression  against  our  trade  wai 
made  simply  by  the  withdrawal  from  the  Bank 
of  England  by  the  Bank  of  France  of  £1,000,000 
in  gold,  through  the  London  bullion  dealers,  who 
drew  upon  their  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  England. 

On  that  occasion  the  Bank  of  France  raised 
its  rate  of  discount  from  9J  to  4^  per  cent. 

From  this  it  seems  that,  however  secure  Eng- 
land  may  be  against  military  or  naval  armaments, 
English  Commerce  may  be  at  any  time  success* 
fnlly  invaded  by  France  ;  and  the  Bank  of  France, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  original  constitution, 
is  at  present  under  the  complete  control  of  tbe 
French  Emperor,  so  far  as  commanding  its  money 
and  resources. 
.  .    Thus,  we  are  liable  any  day,  at  the  will  of  the 
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Emperor  of  the  French,  to  lose  all  control  not 
only  over  our  loanable  capital,  but  also  over  our 
circulating  medium,  or  legal  money. 

These  fluctuations  may  be  taken  as  samples  for 
subsequent  years,  though  the  last  year  (1864) 
has  shown  fewer  fluctuations,  these  being  con*' 
fined  chiefly  between  7  and  9  per  cent.,  and  the 
Bank-rate  of  discount  for  the  average  of  the  year 
exceeding  7  per  cent. 

These  are  strong  facts,  and  go  a  long  way  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  some  change  for  correcting 
the  evil  influence  of  the  Bank  of  England  over 
the  whole  money  operations  of  the  kingdom; 
and  seem  to  give  some  force  to  the  observation 
of  Lord  Ashburton, — "  That  if  these  fluctuations 
were  inseparable  from  the  circulation  of  paper, 
we  pay  too  dear  for  the  accommodation,  great 
and  useful  as  it  is." 

As  a  paper  currency  is  for  convenience  and 
economy,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  not  over^ 
estimate  the  advantages;  but  that  we  should 
keep  in  view  these  disadvantages,  which  inflict 
such  extensive  ruin,  and  are  so  seriously  injurious 
to  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

The  gain  to  the  Bank  of  England  from  these 
fluctuations  is  more  easily  calculated  than  is  the 
loss  to  the  country ;  for  the  loss  is  not  only  in 
the  reduced  value  of  stocks  from  forced  sales,  but 
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also  in  the  diminished  production  of  the  country, 
from  want  of  the  means  for  paying  the  wages  of 
labor,  and  in  the  diminished  demand ;  not  that 
the  capital  of  the  country  is  so  much  diminished, 
as  that  it  is  so  little  increased ;  not  that  the  pro- 
duce of  the  labor  is  lost,  but  that  it  has  depre- 
ciated in  value  from  the  want  of  money,  as  the 
means  of  transfer,  and  has  gone  into  the  hands 
of  the  great  capitalists  at  prices  so  reduced  as  to 
leave  Httle  or  no  profit  to  the  producers,  and  has 
thus  withdrawn  capital  from  trade,  thereby  di- 
minishing the  labor  fund,  the  capital  so  with- 
drawn being  otherwise  invested,  and  at  a  time 
when  it  was  most  wanted  for  the  trade  and  in- 
dustry of  the  country. 

It  is  true  that,  the  loss  of  one  is  the  gain  of 
another,  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  gain  is  always 
equal  to  the  loss,  and  least  of  all  is  it  true  when 
the  loss  is  spread  over  the  community,  as  it  is  od 
these  occasions. 

The  gains  of  the  capitalists,  always  ready  with 
money  in  hand  to  seize  their  opportunities,  are 
not  always  invested  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  but 
are  often  invested  in  the  Government  funds,  or 
other  permanent  and  safe  securities,  ready  for  like 
occasions  and  opportunities,  and  the  time  maybe 
long  or  short  before  the  capital  so  withdrawn  is 
allowed  to  return,  if  ever,  into  the  channels  of 
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trade.  In  the  meantime  the  trade  and  industry 
of  the  country  suffer,  and  there  is  no  National 
Bank  to  which  distressed,  though  perfectly  solvent, 
traders  can  resort,  when  relief  is  most  wanted. 

On  these  occasions  the  Bank  of  England  takes 
its  own  large  share  of  the  profits  of  that  distress 
which  itself  has  caused,  but  which  it  is  neither 
capable  of  relieving,  nor  anxious  to  relieve. 

In  this  respect  the  practice  of  the  Bank  of 
France  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. The  Bank  of  Erance  meets  the  demands 
upon  it  by  obtaining  a  supply  of  specie.  The 
Bank  of  France  admits  that,  as  it  profits  by  the 
issue  of  notes  and  banking,  it  ought  to  bear  the 
expenses  incidental  thereto.  To  provide  a  supply 
of  gold  or  notes  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its 
customers  is  regarded  by  the  Bank  of  France  as 
a  duty  devolving  on  itself,  even  though  it  involve 
a  loss  to  the  Bank.  The  Bank  of  England  makes 
no  such  admission,  but  takes  the  opposite  course. 
It  takes  no  step  to  obtain  specie,  but,  by  raising 
the  rate  of  discount,  deters  its  customers  from 
demanding  gold  or  notes,  and  thereby  throws  the 
loss  upon  its  customers. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  effect  of  this  practice  of 
the  Bank  of.  England  is,  to  inflict  serious  injury 
upon  the  country.  This  fact  does  not  of  itself 
justify  a  condemnation  of  the  system,  if  these 
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losses  be  shown  to  be  unavoidable.  But  even 
the  practice  of  the  Bauk  of  France  shows  that, 
to  a  great  extent,  these  losses  upon  the  country 
are  avoidable. 

By  augmenting  the  losses  in  trade  by  depres- 
sion of  prices,  the  high  rate  of  discount,  by  dimtD- 
ishing  profits,  diminishes  the  trade  of  the  country 
and  the  means  for  employment  of  the  working- 
clashes.  An  unusually  long  period  of  a  high  rate 
of  discount  is  always  followed  by  a  period  d 
mercantile  depression.  MBonfacturers.merchant*, 
and  triiders,  strainud  and  ofttiri  exhausted  in  their 
resources  by  the  exactions  of  the  Bank  of  Englaod, 
contract  their  business  and  liabilities,  and  dis- 
charge many  of  their  hands.  With  diminished 
trade  there  are  fewer  bills  to  be  discounted,  aud 
the  Bank  rate  of  discount  lowers. 

Thus,  the  evil  works  its  own  remedy,  but  at 
the  cost  of  the  community,  and  to  the  question- 
able profit  of  the  Bank,  for,  by  the  depression  of 
trade,  the  rate  of  discount  is  reduced,  aud  oftea 
for  a  long  time  kept  down,  below  its  ordinary 
level. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Bank  Act  in  1844,  the 
miniinum  Bank  rate  of  discount  has  varied  from 
2  up  to  12  per  cent.  For  a  century  and  a  half 
previously  to  1844,  with  the  exception  of  a  fe* 
months  in    1S39,  in   anticipation   of  a  coming 
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change,  the  Bank  rate  of  discount  never  varied 
more  than  1  per  cent.,  or  from  4  to  5  per  cent. 
For  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  quarter,  it  was 
the  invariable  rule  of  the  Bank  of  England  to 
discount  all  commercial  bills  at  4  or  5  per  cent. 
During  that  long  period,  this  country  went  through 
more  severe  trials  than  it  has  ever  undergone 
since,  and  yet,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
Bank  rate  of  discount  has  changed,  ou  the  average, 
every  two  or  three  months,  sometimes  every  two 
or  three  weeks,  ranging  from  2  to  10  and  even 
12  per  cent.,  thus  making  the  trader  yield  up  the 
profits  of  his  trade  to  the  capitalist ;  so  true  it  is 
that  the  more  we  increase  the  value  of  money, 
the  more  we  depress  trade  and  the  whole  property 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  late  Mr.  Bonamy  Dobree,  Director  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  has  left  on  record  his  opinion 
of  the  effect  of  these  fluctuations  in  the  Bank 
rate  of  discount  as  follows : — "  These  violent  and 
sudden  ebbs  and  flows,  of  which  there  have  been 
various  recurrences  during  the  past  twelve  years, 
evidenced,  in  my  opinion,  by  forty  variations  in 
the  rates  of  discount,  from  2  per  cent,  the  lowest, 
to  8  per  cent,  the  highest ;  whilst  in  the  previous 
ten  years  there  were  but  two  changes,  between 
2^  per  cent,  the  lowest,  and  6  per  cent,  the 
highest,  could  not,  I  think,  have  been  foreseen  by 
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the  pramotera  of  the  Act  of  1S4.4,  a  measure 
which  has  acted  very  prejudicial!}'  upon  the  trad- 
ing community,  for  whose  particular  benefit  and 
safeguard  the  Act  would  seem  to  have  been 
specially  framed." 

This  is  a  very  strong  expression  of  opinion,  and 
is  entitled  to  much  attention,  coming  from  one 
who  had  been  for  many  years  a  Director,  and  who 
had  filled  the  important  office  of  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

This  opinion  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Lawson,  in  his 
small  work,  recently  published,  on  tlie  Bank  of 
England  ;*  and  he  adds  some  striking  facts  to 
show  that  these  repeated  changes  in  the  Bank 
rate  of  discount  are  by  no  means  favourable  to 
the  proprietors  of  Bank  Stock.  For  example,  be 
says : — "  The  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the 
Bank  for  1 40  years  never  varied  from  5  per  cent, 
except  on  one  or  two  occasions,  yet  we  find  the 
Bank  made  larger  profits  when  the  rate  of  dis- 
count  never  rose  beyond  5  per  cent,  than  she  has 
ever  done  since  it  varied  from  5  to  10  per  cent.; 
for  instance,  in  1799,  the  stockholders,  in  addi- 
tion  to  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  re- 
ceived a  bonus  of  £1,164,240,  being  10  per  cent, 
on  the  then  capitalof  £11,642,000.  InMay.lSOl, 

*  ■■  The  Bftuk  of  £agland,  Ab  It  Is,  &Dd  At  It  Onght  To 
Be."    PBg«27. 
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another  bonus  of  £582,120,  being  5  per  cent, 
on  the  capital;  in  November,  1S02,  £291,060, 
being  2|  per  cent. ;  in  October,  1804,  £582,120, 
being  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock.  In  that 
year  the  salaries  of  the  Directors  were  increased. 
In  October,  1805,  a  bonus  of  £582,120,  being 
5  per  cent. ;  in  October,  1806,  another  5  per 
cent. ;  and  in  June,  1816,  a  bonus  of  £2,910,600, 
being  25  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  £11,642,400  ; 
this  latter  bonus  was  added  to  the  stock,  which 
then  amounted  to  £14,558,000,its  present  capital. 
Previous  to  1807,  when  the  legal  interest  was  6 
per  cent.,  the  annual  dividend  on  bank  stock  was 
7  per  cent.  It  was  in  that  year  increased  to  10 
per  cent.,  and  continued  at  that  rate  till  the 
year  1822  ;  from  the  latter  year  to  that  of  1838 
it  was  8  per  cent.,  and  from  that  date  to  1852  it 
was  7  per  cent.;  it  is  now  11  per  cent.  If,  there- 
fore, we  add  the  additional  3  per  cent,  received 
during  the  16  years,  amounting  to  £5,588,352, 
and  the  interest  on  the  above  sum  of  £2,910,600 
from  1816to  1831,  on  which  the  proprietors  of 
Bank  stock  received  10  per  cent,  for  six  years, 
and  8  per  cent,  for  nine  years,  say,  £3,987,522, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  stock-holders  received  in 
the  shape  of  bonuses  and  additional  dividends, 
during  a  period  of  thirty-four  years,  the  enormous 
sum  of  £16,270,254,  whilst  their  original  capital 
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of  £14,553,000  remained  undisturbed.  It  is  a 
rare  thing  in  the  present  day,  for  tbe  Bank  to 
declare  a  bonus ;  such  an  event  has  not  occurred 
for  many  years," 

A  long  continued  and  unusually  high  rate  of 
interest  is  always  followed  by  a  period  of  mer- 
cantile depression.  Merchants  and  manufac- 
turers suffering  under  tlieir  losses  and  unable  to 
bear  the  high  discount  exacted  by  the  Bank, 
contract  their  business  and  reduce  their  esta- 
blishments. With  diminished  trade  there  ere 
fewer  bills  to  be  discounted,  and  the  liiuik  then 
lowers  its  rate.  But  if  tbe  Bank  had  pursued 
the  opposite  policy  of  keeping  a  low  and  steady 
rate,  thereby  extending  trade,  instead  of  de- 
stroying it,  the  necessity  for  lowering  the  discount 
to  the  unusually  low  rate,  which  then  alwa)™ 
follows  from  want  of  business,  would  not  arise. 

But  the  profit  or  loss  of  the  Bank  is  a  very 
immaterial  consideration  in  this  question.  The 
gist  of  the  question  is  in  the  public  service,  and 
in  the  loss  to  the  public  from  the  present  state 
of  things.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  commer- 
cial community  every  time  that  the  Bank  raises 
its  rate  is  a  question  not  to  be  answered 
with  any  ceptainty.  But,  by  a  statement  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Newmarch,  it  appears  that,  the 
amount  of  bills  of  exchange  circulating  one  year 
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with  another,  may  be  averaged  at  £350,000,000 
a  year.  If  one  third  of  this  amount,  or 
£116,666,666,  be  taken  as  circulating  for  3 
months,  and  if,  of  this  sura,  £100,000,000  be 
taken  as  under  discount  in  town  and  country, 
an  alteration  of  3  per  cent,  in  the  Bank  rate  is  a 
loss  of  £750,000 — sustained  in  the  3  months, 
or  £3,000,000  a  year. 

The  loss  to  the  country,  consequent  on  the 
loss  of  trade,  is  not  calculable,  but,  probablyj  it 
is  more  than  ten  times  the  amount  of  this  ac- 
tual annual  loss  from  discounts,  or  upwards  of 
£30,000,000  a  year. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  the  greatest  com- 
mercial country  in  the  world,  and,  at  least,  equal 
in  intelligence  to  any  other  country,  has  submit- 
ted through  all  these  years,  and  submitted  almost 
in  silence,  to  an  infliction  by  law  amounting,  ab- 
solutely, to  a  national  calamity.  But,  it  is  said, 
this  is  a  question  too  profound  for  the  People. 
It  is  understood  only  by  the  Bankers  and  other 
great  Capitalists — practical  men — and  they  do 
not  complain.  The  Act  was  framed  by  the  most 
experienced  banker  and  the  greatest  capitalist  in 
the  greatest  commercial  city  in  the  world.  More- 
over, for  this  great  public  service,  and  being  so 
great  a  capitalist,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
the  peerage,  and  he  is  now  a  member  of  the  Upper 
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House  of  the  British  LegiKlature,  aDd,  by  almost 
universal  ackuowledgeuient,  the  highest  authority 
in  the  country  ouall  commercial  questions.  With 
this  noble  Lord,  of  such  great  wealth  and  com- 
mercial experience,  no  member  of  any  Govern- 
ment could  venture  to  differ  on  any  commercial 
question,  much  less  on  a  question  about  the  Bank 
Act,  which  he,  the  greatest  Capitalist  and  most 
experienced  Banker,  himself  prepared.  He  gavu 
his  evidence,  in  1S57,  as  an  authority  not  to  be 
disputed,  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Conunoiis,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  beneficial 
effects  of  this  very  Bank  Act. 

He  was  then  a  member  of  the  Upper  Hoose. 
Nobody  dared  to  dispute  with  such  an  authority. 
The  few  members  of  the  Committee  who  on  that 
occasion  ventured  to  put  a  few  simple  qaestbu 
to  the  authority  seemed  half  ashanaed  of  their 
own  'uidacity,  and,  sometimes,  the  anthori^ 
seemed  more  than  half  provoked;  but,  then, 
some  of  the  questions  were  rather  silly,  and  a 
member  of  the  Upper  House  might  be  excused 
for  teUing  members  of  the  Lower  House  that,  he 
did  not  come  there  to  instruct  them  in  the  ele- 
ments of  political  economy,  by  entering  into  de- 
finitions of  capital  anil  cmrency.  But  either  the 
aaubbinff  systeru  had  the  effect  of  stopping  ques- 
tions, or  nobody  on  the  Committee  knew  hqw  to 
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put  the  questions  which  ought  to  have  been  put 
to  this  Witness.  Nor  did  .  any  other  Witness 
seem  able  to  expose,  by  his  evidence,  the  manifest 
fallacies  in  the  evidence  of  this  Witness. 

But,  these  remarks  are  by  no  means  intended 
in  disparagement  of  the  Banker-Peer,  for  whom 
the  Writer  entertains  high  respect ;  yet,  they  arc 
intended  reproachfully  to  the  Government,  espe- 
cially to  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
from  whom  better  service  than  he  has  rendered 
might  have  been  expected  on  this  question. 

That  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, should  at  this  time  have  brought  into 
Parliament  a  Bill  to  prolong,  for  fifteen  years,  the 
evils  of  a  spurious  bank-note  circulation,  is  a  step 
which  leaves  little  ground  to  hope  that  he  will 
ever  be  prevailed  on  to  make  any  material  change 
in  the  present  Bank  Act. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  more  important  that  the 
People  of  this  country  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand that,  the  present  question  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  Organisation  of  Credit  in  Eng- 
land, is  one  of  paramount  importance,  as  affecting 
the  prosperity  of  the  trade  and  industry  of  the 
country. 

All  our  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  bills 
of  exchange,  and  nearly  all  the  holders  are  obliged 
to  get  their  bills  discounted  to  enable  them  to 
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carry  on  (heir  ordinary  course  of  business,  and 
the  ordinftry  businees  of  banking  consists  in  dis- 
counting  commercial  bills,  or  purchasing  the  cur- 
rent debts  of  commerce. 

A  manufacturer  supplies  a  merchant  with  a 
thousand  pounds  worth  of  goods,  and  receives 
from  him,  or  draws  on  him,  a  bill  for  the  same 
amount  at  three  or  six  months,  or  such  other  time 
as  may  be  agreed,  to  enable  him  to  sell  the  goods 
flo  purchased,  the  merchant's  capital  being  all,  or 
nearly  all,  invested  in  his  business.  The  manu- 
facturer also  has  all  his  capital  invested  in  his 
business,  and  not  being  able  to  wait  till  the  three 
or  six  months  have  expired,  he  takes  the  bill  to 
his  banker,  or  bill-broker,  and  gets  it  cashed, 
receiving  the  £1000,  les8  the  interest  for  the  two 
or  three  months,  or  other  time,  at  the  current 
market  rate. 

All  commerce  is  carried  on  in  this  way,  and 
thus  a  great  economy  of  capital  is  effected; 

M'hat,  then,  is  to  become  of  the  merchant,  if 
money  be  so  scarce  that  he  has  been  unable  to 
sell  his  goods  at  the  ordinary  market  price,  when 
his  bill  has  become  due? 

He  must  pay,  or  he  may  be  declared  a  bank- 
rupt, and  bankruptcy  has  made  many  a  solvent 
merchant  an  insolvent  debtor.  The  better  course 
than  thai,  is  to  sell  his  goods  for  what  he  can  get; 
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and,  instead  of  making  a  profit,  to  put  up  with 
a  loss. 

Here  the  capitalist  comes  in  and  buys  for 
£5000  what  has  cost  the  merchant  £10,000. 

The  capitalist  keeps  the  goods  until  he  can 
realise  his  £5000  and  a  large  profit,  and  then  he 
invests  the  produce  in  the  Government  Funds,  or 
Foreign  Securities,  or  in  the  purchase  of  a  house 
or  land. 

In  these  transactions  there  is  no  loss  of  capi- 
tal to  the  country ;  but  the  country  suffers  the 
loss  of  the  first  unsuccessful  speculation,  and  also 
the  further  loss  of  so  much  capital  withdrawn 
from  trade. 

These  losses,  multiplied  through  the  country 
in  the  time  of  a  money-panic,  may,  in  their  effects, 
produce  an  aggregate  loss  to  the  country,  greater 
in  amount  than  the  whole  of  the  capital  so  un- 
successfully employed. 

If  the  calculations  may  be  relied  upon,  such 
were  the  effects  of  the  money-panic  in  the  year, 
1847. 

If  those  effects  might  have  been  prevented,  as 
undoubtedly  they  might  have  been,  if  the  Bank 
of  England  had  been  constituted  with  strength 
sufficient  to  resist  the  tide,  which  then  swept  away 
and  overwhelmed  so  many  engaged  in  trade  in 
this  country,  and  so  nearly  overwhelmed  the  Bank 
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of  England  itself,  this  becomes  a  question  Beconil 
to  none,^ — ^how  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
disastrous  consequences. 

It  is  no  satisfactory  answer  to  say  that,  such 
consequences  were  the  unavoidable  effects  of  a 
natural  law,  even  if  that  be  the  true  answer. 

It  may  have  been  so,  and  yet  that  was  8 
natural  law  acting  on  incongruous  and  incom* 
patible  human  arrangements ;  and  although  we 
cannot  alter  the  course  of  a  natural  law,  yet,  for 
many  purposes,  we  can  and  do  bo  frame  our 
artificial  arrangements  as  to  adapt  them  to  the 
natural  law  for  our  service,  instead  of  injury. 

It  is  the  certainty  of  continuous  and  uniform 
action  which  constitutes  the  incomparable  power 
of  every  natural  law,  and  no  one  can  ever  wish 
that  it  were  changeable.  Human  laws  may  be 
abused  and  violated ;  natural  laws  may  be  abused, 
but  cannot  be  violated. 

The  human  art  consists  tn  adapting  our  artifi- 
cial contrivances  to  the  natural  laws  for  accom- 
plishing the  desired  ends  ;  as  watchmakers  com- 
bine brass  and  steel  in  the  compensation  balance, 
to  counteract  the  natural  contraction  and  expan- 
sion of  the  metals,  for  regulating  the  artificial 
movement  of  the  works. 

That  we  can  do  so  to  a  certain  extent  we  have 
already  learnt    from  experience   in  our  credit- 
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issues  ;  but,  not  content  with  this,  we  have  tried 
to  make  paper  answer  all  the  purposes  of  gold, 
and  in  this  we  shall  never  succeed,  until  we  can 
convert  the  material  paper  itself  into  gold. 

It  will  be  asked — What  is  commerce  to  do 
when  the  Bank  of  England  refuses  to  discount  % 

The  answer  is  —  Commerce  must  pay  the 
penalty  of  high  discount  to  those  Banks  which 
trade  in  discounts. 

The  Bank  of  England,  as  a  National  Insti-* 
tution  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  ought 
to  be  constituted  and  conducted  only  for  that 
object. 

For  this  purpose,  the  superior  control  over  the 
money  of  the  country  must  be  vested  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  that  control,  to  make  it 
efficient,  must  be  in  conformity  with  the  natural 
law,  for  regulating  the  supply  of  money,  either 
by  increasing  the  quantity  when  insufficient,  or 
^reducing  it  when  in  excess ;  on  the  one  hand,  to 
encourage  trade  and  industry  at  home,  and  on 
the  other  to  discourage  investments  abroad,  by 
making  investments  at  home  more  safe,  and  in 
the  end  more  profitable,  and  investments  abroad 
less  safe  and  less  profitable. 

It  is  as  true  of  gold  as  of  all  other  commodi- 
ties, that  it  will,  by  the  natural  law,  go  to  the 
best  market,  and  our  paper-money,  as  long  as  it 
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represents  gold,  must  always  follow  the  goIJ,  so 
that  when  gold  becomes  scarce,  paper- money  also 
must  become  scarce. 

To  alter  this  course  of  the  natural  law  by 
means  which  are  operated  upon  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, must  always  be  an  impossibility,  and,  if 
possible,  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  in  the  con- 
sequences. 

But  when,  against  this  natural  law  operatiog 
in  one  direction,  another  law  is  brought  to  bear 
in  an  opposite  direction,  the  one  neutralises  or 
modidea  the  other. 

Thus,  if  the  Bank  of  England  be  withdrawn 
from  the  influence  of  the  natural  law,  which 
would  drain  the  Bank  of  all  its  gold  and  stop 
the  further  issue  of  notes,  by  being  brought 
under  the  influence  of  another  law  acting  in  a 
contrary  direction,  the  one  law,  counteracting  or 
neutralising  the  other,  the  drain  of  gold  will 
cease.  The  bank  notes  will  return  with  the  gold, 
and  the  home  demand,  being  more  permanent 
and  therefore  more  profltable  than  the  foreign 
demand,  as  it  must  always  be,  will,  under  these 
circumstances,  by  force  of  the  natural  law,  always 
prevail.  Such  must  always  be  the  result  of  this 
ontagonism,  if  the  power  employed  be  sufficient 
to  overcome,  or,  rather,  to  counteract  and  neutra- 
lise for  a  time,  the  tendency  of  the  natural  law. 
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The  Bank  of  England,  in  possession  of  this 
power  and  free  to  exercise  it  as  the  occasion  re- 
quired, would  then  be  in  a  position  to  compete 
successfully  with  any  combination  of  capitals 
which  could,  practically,  be  brought  to  bear 
against  it,  for  no  such  combination  could  long 
resist  the  commanding  power  of  the  Bank  of 
England  over  the  bank-notes,  and  the  market  for 
gold ;  thus  throwing  the  whole  burden  and  re- 
sponsibility of  supplying  the  demand  for  money 
upon  the  other  banks,  and  at  the  same  time 
cutting  o£P  their  resources  by  refusing  to  discount 
at  all. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Capitalists,  by  force 
of  the  natural  Jaw  of  self-preservation,  would  be 
the  first  to  look  after  their  own  affairs  at  home, 
and  no  temptation  from  abroad  vfould  be  a  suffi* 
cient  inducement  to  them  to  continue  to  send  out 
gold  from  this  country,  when  the  price  here  was 
rising  to  the  level  of  the  foreign  country. 

By  this  means  the  equilibrium  between  the 
value  of  the  British  Currency  with  that  of  other 
countries  would  be  restored,  and  the  cause  of 
disturbance  would  be  removed. 

The  Bank  of  England,  instead  of  competing 
in  discounts  with  other  banks,  would  withdraw 
from  the  competition  when  the  rate  exceeded  4 
per  cent.,  or  would  confine  its  discounts  to  well 
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known  bills,  not  for  the  pnrposes  of  the  money- 
changers and  speculators  in  gold,  but  in  the  Wgi- 
timate  course  of  trade,  and,  instead  of  co-operat- 
ing with  other  banks  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  dis- 
count, would  operate  to  counteract  them,  by  ar- 
resting the  efflux  snd  hastening  the  influx  of 
gold. 

Whatever  may  be  the  evil  of  withdrawing  the 
Bank  of  England  from  discounting  when  the 
rate  of  discount  exceeds  4  per  cent., — and  that 
is  a  question  of  degree  which  can  be  determined 
only  by  experience, — still  it  is  clejir  that  it  must 
be  much  less  than  when  the  Bank  of  England 
co-operated  with  the  other  banks  to  maintain  the 
higher  rate  with  all  its  consequences. 

But  the  effect  of  fixing  the  maximum  at  4  pw 
cent,  and  constituting  the  Bank  with  an  ample 
real  and  credit  capital,  as  proposed,  would  be,  to 
secure  at  all  times  such  an  ample  reserve  or  dis- 
count fund  that,  the  rate  of  discount  must  be 
entirely  nnder  the  control  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  never  could  exceed  the  maximum  of  4 
per  cent.  And,  as  a  lai^e  floating  capitul  must 
always  be  seeking  temporary  investment,  the  ten- 
dency and  effect  must  be  to  keep  down  the  dis- 
count below  the  maximum  rate  for  bankers  or 
even  commercial  paper,  as  it  is  inconceivable  that 
this  floating  capital,  so  considerable,  should  find 
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employment  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than 
that  of  the  Bank  of  England.  On  the  con* 
trary,  the  floating  capital  must  find  employ- 
ment at  a  rate  lower  than  that  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 

The  efiect  must  be,  as  so  clearly  shown  in  the 
evidence  of  the  Messieurs  Pereire,  to  keep  down 
the  rate  of  interest  or  discount  and  to  maintain  it, 
with  very  slight  and  occasional  variations,  be«- 
tween  2  and  3  per  cent.,  and  the  consequence  of 
this  would  be,  to  reduce  the  present  inordinate 
profits  of  the  great  capitalists,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  commercial  community,  and,  the  very 
reduced  profit  on  this  sort  of  money  jobbing 
would,  probably,  close  many  of  the  present  dis- 
count houses,  or  change  their  character  by  driv- 
ing them  into  the  more  riskful  speculation  of 
money  lending,  unless  they  would  be  content  to 
reduce  their  present  dividends  of  20  and  30  per 
cent,  to  2  and  3  per  cent.  That  idle  capitalists 
should  continue  to  divide  their  present  amount 
of  plunder,  forced  from  the  struggling  merchant(s 
and  traders  in  their  necessities,  would  be  im- 
possible ;  not  that  it  is  wrong  in  the  capitalist's 
to  take  what  they  can  get  and  the  law  allows, 
but  that  it  is  wrong  to  make  a  law  which 
gives  to  one  class  at  the  expense  of  another; 
and    that    is  just  what  the  Bank   Act    does. 
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Instead  of  supporting  credit,  it  weakens  and 
often  destroy8  credit. 

On  all  occasions  of  money-panic,  tbe  chief 
cause  is  not  so  much  tbe  want  of  money  as  the 
want  of  credit.  In  ordinary  times,  when  credit 
is  good,  tbe  merchant  can  afford  to  wait  a  little 
before  he  gets  his  bills  discounted,  for  then  he 
ia  not  so  much  pressed  for  payment.  But,  in 
times  of  monetary  or  commercial  crisis  he  cannot 
wait. 

This  pressure,  operating  more  or  less  on  all 
CTigftged  in  trade,  causes  a  great  rush  on  the 
banks  for  discounts. 

But  the  banks  also  have  to  look  to  their  own 
safety,  and  as  money  becomes  more  scarce  in 
proportion  to  the  scarcity  of  gold,  they  lessen 
their  liabilities  by  curtailing  their  discounts  by 
prohibitory  prices. 

If  the  banks  have  been  relying  on  deposits, 
and  the  deposits  are  being  withdrawn,  as  may 
then  be  expected,  a  run  upon  those  banks  fol- 
lows, and  to  many  often  ends  in  ruin. 

When  the  commercial  public  find  the  rate  of 
discount  too  high,  or  that  it  is  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  get  their  bills  discounted,  they  take 
up  every  shilhng  of  their  deposits;  or,  if  they 
have  no  deposits,  they  sell  their  goods  at  any 
ice,  and,  taking  to  the  bank  the  cheque  they 
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receive  in  payment,  they  withdraw  the  amount 
in  cash.  In  one  way  or  another  they  collect  all 
the  money  they  can.  The  general  public,  when 
they  begin  to  feel  the  pressure,  partake  of  the 
alarm  and  join  in  the  run  on  the  banks,  and  the 
banks,  in  their  anxiety,  join  in  the  rush,  and 
scramble  among  themselves  for  the  possession  of 
the  small  stock  of  gold,  by  getting  bank-notes 
and  converting  them  into  gold.  Then  comes 
the  panic,  and  the  crash  of  falling  houses,  with 
general  distrust  and  total  suspension  of  credit. 

These  results  are  commonly  attributed  to  over- 
issues, over-trading,  or  over-speculation.  But 
neither  facts  nor  reasoning  support  any  of  these 
conclusions. 

The  issue  of  bank-notes  for  several  years  pre- 
ceding the  years  1847  and  1857,  the  years  of 
the  two  great  money  panics,  did  not  exceed  the 
ordinary  amount  of  issues,  and  in  the  years, 
1847  and  1857,  the  issues  were  considerably 
under  the  ordinary  amount.  But  in  these  two 
years  the  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England  very  con- 
siderably diminished.  The  gold  had  been  drawn 
off  by  foreign  remittances,  and  the  bank-notes 
had  been  reduced  in  such  a  proportion  as  to 
produce  a  sensible  scarcity  and  a  general  alarm, 
which  instigated  precautionary  measures.  Bank- 
ers, merchants,    manufacturers,  and  traders  in 
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general,  b^&n  to  look  to  themeelves  and  to  their 
reserves  for  the  time  of  need.  Bank-notes  aod 
sovereigns  were  hoarded  in  all  the  private  chests 
and  tills  throughout  the  country.  Deposits  were 
drawn  out,  and  Debts  were  called  ia.  Money 
at  any  price  was  hardly  to  be  had.  The  Banks 
which  had  relied  on  tbeir  deposits  were  ruined. 
The  Bank  of  England,  which  had  relied  on  its 
banking-reserve  and  deposits  for  its  diacount 
fund,  was  suddenly  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
looking  after  its  own  notes  and  gold.  Utterly 
without  capital,  and  in  its  banking  department 
almost  without  notes  and  gold,  and  absolutely 
without  the  means  of  getting  either,  the  Bank 
of  England  was  helpless  for  others  and  itselt 
Based  upon  credit,  the  foundation  is  gone  when 
credit  is  gone.  The  useless  gold  locked  up  is 
the  Issue  Department  remains,  but  the  Banking 
Department  is  empty.  With  £7,000,000  of 
gold  in  its  possession,  the  Bank  must  stop,  just 
as  if  it  had  no  gold  at  all ;  and  this  is  just  what 
the  Act  intended.  As  a  banking  reserve  these 
£7,000,000  were  never  intended,  though  for  this 
purpose  most  wanted.  The  stock  of  gold  kept 
by  the  Bank  under  the  Act  of  1819,  did  not 
exceed  the  average  of  £8,000,000 ;  and  here  are 
£7,000,000  of  gold  completely  nullified,-- just 
as  much  as  if  actually  built  up  in  brick  aoJ 
.  mortar. 
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During  the  months  of  December,  1864,  and 
January,  1865,  the  amount  of  bullion  in  the 
Bank  of  France  averaged  exactly  £7,000,000. 
At  that  time,  the  Bank  of  France,  with  equal 
liabilities  to  those  of  the  Bank  of  England,  had 
only  half  as  much  bullion  ;  yet  the  rate  of  dis- 
count of  the  Bank  of  France  was  then  only  7 
per  cent.,  when  the  rate  of  the  Bank  of  Engn» 
land  was  9  per  cent.,  and  more  confidence  then 
prevailed  in  the  Bank  of  France  than  in  the 
Bank  of  England.  If  the  Bank  of  England 
had  then  been  in  the  condition  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  in  liabilities  and  amount  of  bullion,  the 
condition  of  this  country  would  have  been  that 
of  bankruptcy  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
many  thousands  of  our  working-classes  would 
have  been  thrown  out  of  employment.  Some- 
thing very  like  that  was  the  condition  of  this 
country  in  1847  and  1857.  And  yet,  in  De- 
cember  and  January  last,  confidence  was  un- 
shaken in  the  Bank  of  France,  and  the  distrust 
which  then  prevailed  on  the  continent  was  in  the 
Bank  of  England  only. 

The  issue  of  2^  millions  in  the  form  of  Ex- 
chequer bills,  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent., 
sufficed  to  stop  the  panic  in  1793.  An  issue  of 
two  millions  of  inconvertible  notes  stopped  the 
panic  in   1797.     An   old  bundle  of   £1   notes 
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stopped  the  panic  of  1S26.  The  suspension  of 
the  Bank  Act  sufficed  to  stop  tlie  panics  of  ls47 
and  1857, — although,  even  in  the  last  and  more 
severe  of  these  crises,  the  additional  issue 
of  Bank  of  England  notes  amounted  only  to 
£928,000,  and  the  exorbitant  rate  of  10  per 
cent,  was  exacted  as  the  minimum  of  the  Bank's 
advances. 

But  the  Government  that  takes  upon  itself 
to  suspend  the  Act  must  obtain  from  the  Legisla- 
ture an  Act  of  indemnity  for  such  an  arbitrary 
violation  of  the  law,  and  for  this  purpose  must 
summon  Parliament,  if  not  then  assembled. 

If  the  repeal  of  this  leading  provision  of  the 
Bank  Act  be  a  matter  of  course, — and  it  can 
hardly  be  otherwise  when  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  render  it  absolutely  necessary, — three 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  this  provision 
should  not  be  altogether  abolished. 

But,  to  make  a  law  which,  it  is  known,  must 
yield  to  a  certain  degree  of  pressure,  is  a  great 
practical  injustice  to  those  for  whom  the  relief 
comes  too  late.  To  tliein  this  is  an  intolerable 
hardship  and  a  gross  injustice,  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  British  Constitution. 

The  Bank  of  England,  therefore,  as  a  national 
resource  in  the  time  of  need,  has  failed,  and  if 
there  had  been  no  gold  in  the  Bank  the  failure 
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would  not  have  been  worse;   for,  in  that  case 
every  creditor  would  have  been  paid  in  full. 

As  a  National  Bank,  it  fails  when  it  is  unable 
to  fulfil  what  ought  to  be  its  only  function, — the 
maintenance  of  the  financial  credit  of  the  country; 
and,  as  such,  the  Bank  of  England,  as  long  as 
it  rests  solely  on  credit,  always  must  be  shaken 
to  its  foundation  when  credit  is  withdrawn.  As 
long  as  the  Bank  of  England  is  without  any  in- 
dependent and  real  capital,  and  is  allowed  to 
speculate  with  its  deposits,  it  must  be  in  the 
power  of  its  depositors,  and  its  fictitious  strength 
must  fail  when  credit  fails  and  deposits  diminish 
or  disappear. 

This  is  one  of  the  fatal  errors  of  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  most  active  causes  of  aggravation  to  the 
mischief  of  those  periodical  panics  to  which  this 
country  is  subject,  and  must  always  be  subject, 
as  long  as  the  Bank  of  England  continues  to  be 
so  constituted,  instead  of  being  constituted,  as 
it  might  so  easily  be,  for  the  organisation  and 
maintenance  of  the  credit  of  the  country. 

Private  and  Joint-Stock  Banks,  however  con- 
venient for  the  community,  exist  for  themselves, 
but  the  Bank  of  England  ought  to  exist  solely 
for  the  community. 

Private  and  Joint-Stock  Banks  properly  avail 
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themselves  of  opportunities  for  their  own  good, 
without  any  regard  to  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity. It  is  well  for  the  coinriiunity  when  those 
banks  are  stopped  in  their  course.  The  run  for 
deposits,  which  arises  in  such  circumstances,  i^  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  banks  curtailing  thvir 
discounts,  and  is  also  a  natural  means  of  retalia- 
tion against  the  banks.  The  dcpoaitors  say  to 
the  bankers : — "  As  you  will  not  lend  ua  your 
money,  or  give  us  money  for  our  bills,  give  U8 
back  our  own  money, — give  ua  our  deposits." 
This  the  linnks  are  soiuetiiiics  nnable  to  do,  and 
then  they  stop  payment ;  whereas,  if  they  bad 
discounted  freely  the  deposits  might  have  re- 
mained with  them  undisturbed,  and  the  crisis 
might  have  passed  away  with  little  more  than 
temporary  inconvenience. 

The  Bank  of  England,  as  the  National  Bank, 
ought  to  exist  only  for  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  but  the  good  of  the  community  seems  to 
be  the  last  thing  thought  of  by  the  Bank  Direc- 
tory, nor  is  this  their  fault.  Recollecting  their 
failures  in  1S47  and  1857,  they  are  now  reaoived 
to  "  save  themselves,"  at  whatever  sacri6ce  to  the 
commercial  community. 

Mr.  Hodgson,  M.P.,  Governor  of  the  Bank, 
nt  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Proprietors,  on 
the  22nd  September,  18G4,  said: — "  Tke  rate  of 
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discount  is  charged  for  one  purpose  only — the  pur- 
pose  of  keeping  the  reserve  fund  at  a  proper  and 
safe  limit** 

This  is  an  admission  so  important  that,  it 
should  never  be  forgotten.  But  what  the  Bank 
Court  regards  as  a  "proper  and  safe  limit"  for  the 
reserve  fund  was  not  stated.  The  minimum  bank- 
rate  of  discount  was  then  9  per  cent.,  and  they 
had  then  in  the  Bank  thirteen  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lions of  gold.  If  this  be  the  notion  of  the  Bank 
Court  of  a  "  proper  and  safe  limit,"  it  were  better 
to  say  so  in  plain  terras.  The  country,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  never  confirm  this  notion. 

In  the  case  of  the  recent  bank  failure  at  Bir- 
mingham, it  is  perfectly  clear  that,  if  the  bank 
had  kept  its  secret  of  insolvency,  and  could  have 
exercised  a  power  of  issue  of  its  notes  to  the 
amount  of  the  half,  or  even  the  third  or  the  fourth 
of  the  deposits,  the  credit  of  that  bank  would 
have  stood  unshaken,  and  in  the  course  of  time, 
under  prudent  management,  might  have  become 
solvent.  But  no  further  instance  than  this  can 
be  required  to  show  the  necessity  for  confining 
the  issue  of  notes  to  the  Bank  of  England. 

If  properly  constituted,  the  Bank  of  England 
would  be  able  to  support  credit  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community,  instead  of  being  obliged,  as  it 
now  is,  for  its  own  preservation,  though  at  the 
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same  time,  for  its  own  profit,  to  operate  against 
credit,  to  the  loss  of  the  cotnniunity,  tints  co- 
operating with  the  other  banks  for  high  interest 
and  large  profits,  by  following  their  example,  in 
using  the  deposits  as  if  these  were  part  of  the 
real  capital  of  the  Bank,  and  thereby  aggravating 
the  evil,  instead  of  providing  the  remedy. 

To  curtail  discounts  by  a  high  rate  in  a  time  of 
monetary  panic  must  aggravate  the  evil ;  but  in 
the  present  powerless  and  otherwise  helpless  state 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  there  is  no  other  alter- 
native than  ttie  high  rate  of  discomitj  or  the  stoji- 
page  of  the  Bank. 

With  ample  capital  for  counteracting  the  course 
of  the  crisis,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the 
remedy,  because  the  evil  would  aever  arise. 

The  ordinary  rate  of  discount,  unless  under 
very  rare  and  exceptional  circumstances,  would 
be  maintained. 

When  those  circumstances  occur,  it  will  be 
better  to  bear  the  evil  of  high  discounts  for  a  short 
time,  than  to  aggravate  the  evil  by  protracting  its 
duration. 

Now,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  the  scarcity  of 
money  arises  from  the  efflux  of  gold,  but  with  a 
commanding  power  in  the  Bank  of  England,  such 
a  scarcity  from  such  a  cause  could  never  arise. 

The  equilibrium  in  the  value  of  British  and 
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Foreign  Currency  restored,  the  gold  would  return 
before  a  scarcity  of  money  could  be  perceptible. 

Any  loss  to  the  Bank  of  England  must  be  in- 
considerable, in  comparison  with  the  loss  saved 
to  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country. 

The  universal  confidence  in  the  power  of  the 
Bank  of  England  would,  of  itself,  operate  like  a 
charm  throughout  the  country  to  bring  relief  by 
maintaining  credit;  as,  on  all  like  occasions, 
from  1793  to  1857,  relief  has  always  come  with 
the  restoration  of  credit,  by  confidence  in  the 
Government,  when  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  Bank 
in  its  distress.  The  relief  was,  in  reality,  in  the 
credit  restored  by  confidence,  and  confidence  was 
always  restored  by  increasing  the  issue  of  notes 
and  discounting  freely ;  but  never  by  contracting 
the  issue  of  notes,  and  raising  the  rate  of  dis- 
count. But  the  credit  of  the  Bank  of  England 
should  be  dependent  on  its  own  resources,  not 
on  the  resources  of  the  Government. 

The  history  of  all  the  monetary  panics  teaches 
the  same  lesson  of  dearly  bought  experience ; 
that  enlarging  the  amount  of  discounts  and  bank- 
notes is  the  most  prompt  and  effectual  remedy ; 
not  that  the  bank-notes  are  so  much  wanted' 
as  confidence  that  they  are  to  be  obtained  when 
wanted. 

In  that  momentous  crisis  of  October,   1847, 
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the  Bank  Directors  told  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  that,  "  they  could  save  theiiistlves,  but 
that  they  could  not  do  so  without  pressing  more 
stringently  on  the  commercial  wtjrid." 

As  truly  observed  by  Mr.  Patterson,  in  his 
useful  work  on  "  The  Economy  of  Capital,"  • 
already  frequently  referred  to,  this  crisis  was  in 
a  great  degree  artificial,  and  was  immensely  ag- 
gravated by  the  restrictive  policy  imposed  upon 
the  Bank ;  and  the  better  to  show  this  he  gives 
the  following  extracts  from  the  sjwech  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Sir  Charles  Wood) 
on  the  subject. 

"  Evidence  was  laid  before  the  Government, 
which  proved  not  only  the  existence  of  severe 
pressure,  but  also  tlidt  it  was  aggravated  in  a 
very  great  degree  by  the  boarding  of  gold  and 
bank-notes  to  a  very  large  extent,  in  consequence 
of  which  an  amount  of  circulation,  which  under 
ordinary  circumstances  would  have  been  adequate, 
became  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity. .  .  .  Parties  of  every  description  made 
application  to  us,  with  the  observation,  '  We  do 
not  want  notes,  but  give  us  confidence,'  They 
said,  '  We  have  notes  enough,  but  we  have  not 
confidence  to  use  them :  say,  you  will  stand  by 
ns,  and  we  shall  have  all  that  we  want :  do  any- 
^  *  "  The  Ecouumy  of  Capital,"  page  104. 
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thing,  in.  short,  that  will  give  us  confidence/ 
If  toe  think  that  we  can  get  bank-notea,  we  shall 
not  want  them'  .  .  .  Parties  said  to  me ;  *  Let 
us  have  notes— charge  10,  12  per  cent,  for  them 
— we  don't  care  what  the  rate  of  interest  is. 
We  don't  mean,  indeed,  to  take  the  notes,  because 
we  shall  not  want  them ;  only  tell  m  that  we  can 
get  theniy  and  this  will  at  once  restore  confidence.' 
...  As  soon  as  the  letter  of  the  25th  October 
appeared,  and  the  panic  ceased,  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  were  taken  from  the 
hoards ;  some  from  boxes  deposited  with  bankers, 
although  the  parties  would  not  leave  the  notes 
in  their  bankers'  hands.  Large  parcels  of  notes 
were  returned  to  the  Bank  of  England  cut  into 
halves,  as  they  had  been  sent  down  into  the 
country.  And  so  small  was  the  real  demand  for 
an  additional  quantity  of  notes,  that  the  whole 
amount  taken  from  the  Bank  when  the  unlimited 
power  of  issue  was  given,  was  under  £400,000. 
The  restoration  of  confidence  released  notes  from 
their  hoards,  and  no  more  was  wanted — for  the 
trifling  quantity  of  additional  notes  is  hardly 
worth  notice." 

Mr.  Patterson  remarks :  "  Here,  again,  we 
see  that  the  sufficiency  of  the  Bank's  notes  was 
never  questioned ; — that  the  crisis  was  mainly 
due  to  the  hoarding  of  notes  and  gold  by  the 
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public,  owing  to  the  break-down  of  credit  and 
confidence; — that  the  restrictive  policy  of  the 
Bank  of  England  was  the  chief  cause  of  this 
collapse  of  credit,  aggravating  a  season  of  com- 
mercial difficulty  itto  one  of  most  destnictive 
panic; — and  finally  that,  immediately  after  the 
reversal  of  that  policy,  the  panic  and  hoarding 
were  at  an  end,  and  confidence  returned." 

If  it  be  true,  "  that  the  restrictive  policy  of 
the  Bank  of  England  was  the  chief  cause  of  this 
collapse  of  credit,"  it  does  not  seem  to  be  quite 
consistent,  "that  the  crisis  was  mainly  due  to  the 
hoarding  of  notes  and  gold  by  the  public,  owing 
to  the  break-down  of  credit  and  confidence." 

If  it  be  true,  "  that  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Bank's  notes  was  never  questioned,"  why  were 
the  notes  and  gold  hoarded  by  the  public! 

The  true  answer  is,  that  a  scarcity  of  Bank 
notes  was  foreseen  as  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  withdrawal  of  gold  from  the  Bank,  and 
through  the  insufficiency  of  the  notes,  a  loss  of 
credit  from  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  power 
of  the  Bank  to  bring  back  the  gold  and  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  notes. 

The  hoarding.as  a  precautionary  measure  on  the 
part  of  the  commercial  community,  no  doubt,  ag- 
gravated the  mischief;  but  that  was  a  consequence, 
and  the  cause  was  "the  collapse  of  credit  by  the 
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restrictive  policy  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  *'  or 
the  insufficiency  of  the  notes ;  but  that  restrictive 
policy  was  essential  for  the  safety  of  the  Bank 
itself.  This  the  Bank  Directors  admitted  when 
they  told  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that, 
"  they  could  save  themselves,  but  that  they  could 
not  do  so  without  pressing  more  stringently  on 
the  commercial  world." 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1847,  the  total 
amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  was, 
£7,865,445,  the  lowest  amount  at  any  time  since 
the  year  1844. 

The  Bank  of  England,  being  without  any  real 
capital,  could  not  restore  the  usual  stock  of  gold, 
without  diminishing  the  usual  supply  of  notes, 
unless  by  curtailing  its  discounts,  and,  this  being 
manifest,  loss  of  coniSdence  in  the  Bank,  and  loss 
of  credit  in  the  community,  were  the  necessary 
consequences. 

Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  Bank  had 
sold  Government  Securities  only,  the  conse- 
quences must  have  been  still  more  disastrous. 

But,  if  the  Bank  of  England  had  then  been 
in  possession  of  its  own  real  capital,  the  ale  of 
Government  Securities  by  the  Bank  for  the  pur- 
chase of  gold,  and  at  the  same  time  free  dis- 
counting by  the  Bank  at  4  per  cent.,  would  have 
confirmed  confidence  in  the  Bank,  and  thereby 
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would  have  preserved  credit.  There  would  have 
been  no  hoarding,  because  there  would  hove  been 
no  distrust,  and  the  facts  are  the  best  evidence 
thai  there  wnuld  have  been  no  extraordinnry  de- 
mand for  notes  or  discounts.  There  would  have 
been  no  panic.  There  would  have  been  no  loss 
to  the  country,  and  the  loss  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land could  not  liave  been  great ;  but,  great  or 
small,  that  is  another,  and,  comparatively  imma- 
terial question.  The  object  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land would  have  been  accomplisihL'd. — the  pur- 
pose of  its  foundation  would  have  been  fulfilled. 

But  severe  as  was  the  crisis  of  1847,  it  was 
surpassed  in  severity  by  that  which  followed  ten 
years  afterwards.  In  the  year  1857,  the  convul- 
sion of  the  American  crisis  was  felt  in  this  country, 
and,  before  the  end  of  October,  shook  the  Bank 
of  England  to  its  foundation. 

The  universal  suspension  of  cash  payinenta 
throughout  the  United  States  put  so  severe  a 
strain  upon  the  great  mercantile  firms  in  Eng- 
land, engaged  in  the  American  trade,  that,  the 
question  with  many  of  them  was,  whether  to 
risk  their  existence  by  waiting  for  the  money 
due  to  them  from  the  American  firms,  or  to 
realise  at  the  sacrifice  of  half  or  other  large  por- 
tion of  the  whole. 

It  was  well  known  that  tlie  embarrassment  in 
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America  was  occasioned  by  the  break-down  of 
credit,  through  the  great  depreciation  of  railway 
and  other  securities  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
consequent  suspension  of  nearly  all  the  Banks. 
The  effect  of  these  suspensions  fell  most  heavily 
upon  those  engaged  in  trade  with  the  United 
States,  and  their  transactions  were  immense.  But 
most  of  these  American  firms,  which  had  sus- 
pended payment,  were  perfectly  solvent,  and  it 
was  known  that  they  would  be  able  to  resume 
business  as  soon  as  the  effects  of  the  panic  had 
subsided. 

The  emban-assment  of  our  trade,  therefore,  was 
only  temporary,  being  only  until  the  monetary 
equilibrium  should  be  restored  by  the  usual  re- 
mittances from  America  to  this  country. 

If  the  Bank  of  England  could  have  helped  our 
mercantile  interests  to  tide  over  that  period  of 
difficulty,  the  convulsion  in  America,  though  it 
must  have  been  f^lt  in  this  country,  would  not 
have  come  like  a  wave  across  the  Atlantic  to  over- 
whelm so  many  of  our  merchants  and  traders  in 
one  common  ruin,  bringing  into  peril  even  our 
strongest  firms. 

But  the  Bank  of  England  was  powerless,  and 
if  the  cast-iron  machinery  of  the  Bank  Act  had 
not  been  relaxed  the  whole  must  have  come  to  a 
dead  stop. 
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The  Bnnk  of  England  could  have  helped  out 
mercantile  interests  to  tide  over  that  diHiciiIty  if 
it  could  have  helped  them  to  bank-notes  until  the 
monetary  equilibrium  should  be  restored  by  the 
usual  remittances  from  America  to  this  country. 
That  course  was  adopted  by  the  Bank  of  England 
aff,er  the  Bank  Act  was  suspended,  but,  as  long  as 
that  Act  remained  in  force,  such  a  course  was  im- 
practicable. The  Bank  of  England  then,  for  any 
practical  purpose,  bad  no  notes  and  uo  means  of 
obtaining  any.  Then,  as  on  former  occasions,  the 
best  GovurnniLMitseciu'itiL'S  could  not  to  any  e^ lent 
beconverted  into  mouey.and  other  stock,of  course, 
was  then  still  more  unsaleable.  Those  who  were 
then  so  fortunate  as  to  hold  money,  would  not  part 
with  it  on  any  terms,  nor  for  any  security.  The 
prevailing  distrust,  by  invalidating  the  ordinary 
forms  of  commercial  credit,  had  rendered  a  greater 
supply  of  money  absolutely  indispensable  for 
carrying  on  the  ordinary  business  of  the  country, 
but,  yet,  by  no  means  could  any  money  be  got  at. 

On  Wednesday,  the  11th  of  November,  1857, 
the  Bank  of  England,  for  all  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  the  country,  had  stopped.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  following  day,  Thursday,  the  Bnnk  wns 
again  set  a-going  by  the  suspension  of  the  Act 
But  for  that  relief  the  stoppage  of  the  Bank  of 
England  must  have  been  complete,  and  the  stop- 
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page  of  all  other  Banks  in  the  kingdom  must  have 
followed.  That  relief  was  instantaneous  and  eflfec- 
tual  all  over  the  country,  because  it  restored 
credit,  which  was  all  that  was  wanted. 

It  was  not  sovereigns  or  bank-notes  that  were 
really  wanted,  but  faith  in  the  fact  that  bank* 
notes  could  be  had  when  wanted. 

Nothing  can  be  more  clearly  manifest  than  that 
there  would  have  been  no  crisis  in  1857,  if  the 
Bank  of  England  could  have  supplied  bank-notes 
freely,  instead  of  contracting  them.  If  the  Bank 
could  have  supplied  them  at  4  per  cent.,  the  de- 
mand would  have  been  comparatively  trifling. 
If  it  had  been  known  that  there  was  a  large  re- 
serve of  notes  in  the  Bank,  the  large  and  strong 
firms,  with  the  knowledge  of  that  fact,  and  of 
the  temporary  nature  of  the  difficulty,  would  have 
accommodated  each  other  and  their  dependents 
by  mutual  forbearance,  rather  than  pay  even  4 
per  cent,  for  discounting  their  bills.  But  the  case 
was  quite  diflerent  when  the  National  Bank  was 
known  to  be  without  any  available  money,  and 
without  the  means  of  getting  any.  Depositors  in 
the  Bank  to  an  amount,  in  the  aggregate,  of  about 
twenty  millions,  might  well  be  alarmed  at  such  a 
state  of  things,  the  end  of  which  no  one  could 
foresee.  The  holder  of  a  £5  note  might  then  be 
excused  for  running  to  the  Bank  to  exchange 
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his  hit  of  paper  for  five  golden  sovereigns.  But 
he  would  not  take  that  tronble  if  lie  knew  tliero 
were  plenty  of  notea  in  the  Bank  to  meet  nil  de- 
mands. He  has  no  want  of  confidence  in  the 
note.  His  want  of  confidence  is  in  the  Bank  to 
meet  the  demand  for  notes,  and,  therefore,  he 
wishes  to  be  independent  of  the  Bank. 

It  is  not  surprising  if  the  depositor  of  Twenty 
Thousand  Pounds  feel  that  want  of  confidence  in 
an  exaggerated  degree,  and  take  measures  calcu- 
lated to  extend  his  distrust  to  others.  DistriMt 
generally  arises  very  suddenly,  and  spreads  very 
rapidly. 

The  crisis  of  1857  was  the  more  disastrous  be- 
cause it  was  unexpected.  The  commercial  com- 
munity were  wholly  unprepared  for  it.  Bankers 
and  Merchants,  of  immense  wealth  and  known 
solvency,  were  suddenly  overwhelmed  and  stopped 
by  the  want  of  immediate  relief,  which  none 
could  afford  to  give. 

The  amount  required  to  meet  the  liabilities  was 
very  great,  but  the  amount  required  for  the  tem- 
porary relief  was,  comparatively,  very  small,  aud 
what  was  most  required  was  the  credit  which 
confidence  alone  can  give. 

But  these  -vere  just  the  wants  which  the  Bank 
of  England  could  not  supply,  and  the  ruin  which 
k  followed  was  a  stupendous  loss  to  the  country. 
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The  Scotch  banks  joined  with  the  English 
banks  in  their  run  upon  the  Bank  of  England  for 
notes,  and  then  exchanged  them  at  the  Bank  for 
gold.  The  Bank  of  England,  as  before  shown, 
had  raised  its  rate  of  discount  repidly  from  5  to 
10  per  cent.,  and,  having  given  all  the  accommo- 
dation which,  under  the  Act,  could  be  given,  was 
utterly  inadequate  to  any  further  help.  The  more 
tight  the  money-market  became,  the  faster  were 
notes  and  gold  withdrawn  from  the  Bank.  Every 
bank  and  firm  sold  its  securities,  and  kept  the 
notes  and  gold  thus  obtained.  The  English, 
Irish,  and  Scotch  Banks  all  took  the  same  pre- 
cautions, and  altogether  the  Banks  kept  by  them 
about  three  millions  of  specie  more  than  their  or- 
dinary amount. 

The  efiects  of  this  disastrous  state  of  afiairs 
were  first  felt  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow, 
and  the  panic  commenced  with  the  failure  of  the 
Borough  Bank  of  Liverpool,  quickly  followed  by 
the  suspension  of  the  great  commercial  house  of 
Dennistoun  and  Co.,  whose  outstanding  accept- 
ances amounted  to  about  £2,000,000,  all  of  which 
were  subsequently  paid,  and  the  house  resumed 
business.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  the  same  month 
of  November,  failed  the  three  great  northern 
Banks, — the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland,  the  City 
of  Glasgow  Bank,  and  the  Northumberland  and 
Durham  Bank.  ^  ^ 
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The  efiects  of  these  great  failures  were  felt  like 
the  successive  shocks  of  an  earthquake  in  the 
City  of  London,  where  the  resources  of  the  diR- 
count  houses  and  bill-brokers  were  dried  up,  and 
discounts  were  obtained  at  the  Bank  of  England 
with  the  greatest  ditficnlty  at  10  per  cent. 

The  great  discount  bouse  of  Sauridersoii  and 
Co.  was  obliged  to  suspend  with  liabiHties  ex- 
ceeding £5,000,000.  The  great  American  firm 
of  Peabody  and  Co.  was  also  known  to  be  on  the 
point  of  suspending,  though  perfectly  solvent, 
but,  like  so  many  other  firms,  kept  out  of  their 
money,  were  unable  to  meet  their  engagements. 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  support  this 
firm,  as  its  fall  would  bring  down  many  other 
firms,  and  create  a  general  panic  in  London. 
Bnt  the  help  required  was  to  the  extent  of 
£800,000,  sterhng,  and  the  Act  prevented  the 
Bank  of  England  from  advancing  this  sum.  No 
sooner  was  the  Act  suspended  and  the  Bank  un- 
fettered than  it  advanced  the  required  sum  to 
Peabody  and  Co.,  and  to  many  other  firms,  as 
also  to  some  of  the  English  banks.  The  bene- 
ficial effect  produced  by  the  suspension  of  the 
Act,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Bank  of  England 
to  extend  its  issues,  was  instantaneous.* 

In  four  days  after  the  suspension  of  the  Act 

•  "  Kco.ioniy  of  Capital,"  pajje  109. 
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and  the  resolution  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  ex- 
tend its  issues,  the  panic  had  ceased  throughout 
the  kingdom,  though  the  effects  of  the  public 
calamity  remained  long  afterwards. 

But  for  the  suspension  of  the  Act,  which  en- 
larged the  power  of  the  Bank  of  England  and 
the  other  Banks,  the  trade  of  the  whole  country 
would  have  been  suspended  by  a  state  of  affairs 
approaching  nearly  to  universal  bankruptcy. 

Many  of  the  great  firms,  after  sustaining  enor- 
mous losses,  paid  in  full,  and  resumed  business. 
A  large  number  of  the  other  suspended  firms 
proved  to  be  in  like  manner  perfectly  solvent, 
and  would,  of  course,  have  been  saved  if  the 
relief  had  come  in  time. 

A  list  of  the  great  and  wealthy  firms,  which 
suspended  under  that  extraordinary  pressure,  and 
afterwards  paid  20s.  in  the  pound,  with  a  large 
surplus,  would  be  much  too  long  for  insertion 
here,  nor  would  it  be  of  any  further  use  here 
than  for  showing  what  is  so  well  exemplified  in 
the  child's  trick,  of  the  pack  of  cards  so  arranged 
as  that  the  fall  of  one  card  brings  down  the  whole 
pack.  Thus,  Messrs.  Fernie  Brothers  and  Co., 
whose  suspension  helped  to  bring  down  the 
Liverpool  Borough  Bank,  were  perfectly  solvent, 
and  paid  all  their  liabilities,  with  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest, amounting  in  all  to  £420,517.     But  sol- 
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vency  did  not  save  them  in  the  geneml  loss  of 
credit,  and  as  they  were  thrown  down  by  [lie 
fait  of  others,  so  others  were  thrown  doini  bv 
their  fnll,  and  amongst  these,  the  Liverpool 
Borough  Bank,  which  sprend  ruin  through  Liver- 
pool, and  that  spread  the  ruin  through  every 
great  commercial  City  of  tbe  kingdom.  The 
magnitude  and  extent  of  the  bankruptcies,  and 
the  bankruptcy  expenses  which  swallowed  up 
more  than  one-third  of  the  assets,  compose  an 
item  of  charge  against  the  Bank  Act  of  such 
enormous  amount  that  it  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten or  forgiven  by  this  country. 

There  is,  to  an  unconcerned  spectator,  some- 
thing whimsical  in  the  fact  that,  the  question  of 
bankruptcy  to  solvent  firms  should  be  dependent 
on  a  change  in  the  law  of  the  land  between  half- 
pa.st  2  o'clock  and  half-past  3  o'clock  on  the  same 
day,  for  that  was  the  simple  fact  which  saved  the 
firm  of  Peabody  and  Co.  between  those  afternoon 
hours  on  the  12th  of  November,  1857  ;  or,  if  not 
a  change  in  the  law,  a  saspension  of  the  law,  and 
that  by  the  will  of  one  man  in  Downing  Street, 
It  seems  hard  upon  Saunderson  and  Co.,  Denma- 
toun  and  Co.,  Naylor  and  Co.,  and  the  many 
others  in  the  same  category  that,  the  relief  should 
not  have  come  a  few  hours  sooner  to  save  them ; 
and  it  seems  not  an  unreasonable  question  to  ask, 
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why  the  fortunes  of  so  many  good  and  well-de- 
serving men  should  be  made  dependent  on  the 
will  of  one  man,  in  a  country  professing  to  be 
governed  by  laws  administered  equally  to  all. 
The  firm  of  Peabody  &  Co.  was  so  extremely 
wealthy  that  the  property  of  the  chief  partner 
alone,  was  held  by  the  Bank  to  furnish  suffi- 
cient security  for  the  enormous  advance  of  nearly 
a  million  of  money.  The  other  great  firms, 
equally  solvent  but  less  fortunate,  were  allowed 
to  fall,  victims  sacrificed  to  the  Bank  Act. 

Here  was  no  want  of  capital,  but  only  want 
of  confidence — want  of  confidence  in  the  means 
of  the  Bank  of  England  to  meet  the  requirements, 
those  requirements  being  the  bank-notes.  There 
was  plenty  of  loanable  capital,  but  all  the  other 
banking  establishments  were  dependent  on  the 
Bank  of  England  for  the  money,  and  so  the 
burden  and  profit  of  discounting  was  thrown 
upon  that  one  Bank,  and  that  was  unequal  to 
the  occasion,  by  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  Bank  Act,  as  was  proved  when  those  restric- 
tions were  relaxed.  The  Bank  exacted  10  per 
cent,  but  its  means  were  insufficient,  being  cut 
off  from  its  available  resources  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  When  the  Act  ceased  to  operate 
and  the  available  resources  were  set  free,  these 
were  hardly  required,  confidence  being  restored. 
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If  those  resources  had  been  free  from  the  first, 
the  crisis  might  have  been  prevented,  but  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  prevented  if  the  Bank 
had  been  provided  with  real  and  nvailitble  capital 
equal  to  the  requirements,  nor  would  the  re- 
quirements then  have  reached  to  the  actual  de- 
mands, for  those  were  chiefly  the  demands  of 
distrust,  not  of  want.  Distrust  overspread  the 
country.  'IVaders  then  refused  bills  which,  in 
ordinary  times,  they  would  have  taken.  More 
money  was  thus  required,  and  a  drain  upon  the 
Bank  commenced.  Many  who  saw  the  Bank's 
reserve  declining,  and  who  knew  that  the  rate 
would  soon  be  raised  still  higher,  hastened  to 
provide  themselves  with  even  more  money  than 
they  required.  The  consequence  was, — the  Bank 
rate  went  up  higher  and  prices  fell  down 
lower.  The  markets  were  so  depressed  that^ 
merchants  could  sell  their  goods  only  at  a  sac- 
rifice of  25  or  30  per  cent,,  and  in  some  cases 
(iO  per  cent.  Failurrs  multiplied.  FaUiny  firms 
brought  down  others,  and  with  them  their  cus- 
tomers. Distrust  became  panic.  Discount  houses 
stopped  discounting,  and  joint-stock  banks  stood 
still,  waiting  and  watching  the  course  of  events. 
The  course  of  events  was  arrested  by  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Act.  But  for  that  the  Bank  of 
'England  must    have    suspended    payment,    and 
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nearly  all  the  banking  and  commercial  houses  in 
the  kingdom  must  have  suspended  payments  in 
money. 

For  those  consequences  the  Bank  Act  of  1844 
would  have  been  responsible,  as  it  is  responsible 
for  all  the  losses  which  did  occur,  and  those  are 
estimated  at  80  millions,  besides  lowering  the 
prices  of  funded  and  other  property  400  millions. 

Here  was  no  over-trading,  nor  unsuccessful 
trading,  but  large  and  prosperous  trading  with 
ample  capitals.  Here  was  no  indiscretion,  no 
want  of  ordinary  foresight,  no  want  of  prudence, 
but  simply  the  want  of  a  law  applicable  to  the 
circumstances.  Now,  a  law  to  be  efficient  should 
be  applicable  to  all  the  circumstances  for  which 
it  was  intended,  and  it  could  never  have  been 
intended  that  a  law,  aflPecting  all  the  property 
in  the  kingdom,  should  continue  in  force  only 
during  the  pleasure  of  one  man,  or  set  of  men 
called  the  Queen's  Servants. 

And  yet  this  law,  so  often  proved  to  be  utterly 
inefficient  for  its  intended  purpose,  is  still  main- 
tained as  a  wise  and  good  law,  and  the  people 
are  expected  to  be  contented  with  it,  and  thank- 
ful for  it !  Verily,  the  British  are  a  slow  and 
patient  and  long-suffering  people,  whatever  their 
rulers  may  be.  And  what  are  they?  Emer- 
son said : — "  Chancellors  and  Boards  of  Trade, 
Pitt,  Peel,  and  Robinson,  and  their  PaxYvam^xAa^ 
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Hiid  tbttir  whole  generation  adopted  false  prin- 
ciples, and  went  to  their  graves  iii  the  belief  that 
they  were  enriching  the  country  which  they  were 
impoverishing.  They  cooipHmeuted  each  other 
on  ruinous  expedients.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  mer- 
chant wlio  knows  when  a  crisis  occurs  in  trade, 
why  prices  rise  or  fall,  or  who  knows  the  mis- 
chief of  paper-money.  .  ,  .  What  befals  from 
tlie  violence  of  financial  crises,  befala  daily  in  the 
violence  of  artificial  legislation." 

The  abundant  evidence  is  conclusive  of  the 
fact  that,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions, the  public  and  private  losses,  to  an  amount 
so  great  as  to  be  incalculable,  are  attributable  to 
a  deficiency  of  the  circulating  medinm  and  to  the 
insufficient  capital  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which 
rendered  it  quite  unequal  to  these  eniergencies, 
thereby  paralysing  trade,  by  destroying  all  con- 
fidence and  credit  in  the  country. 

Experience  has  proved  that  capital  put  out  od 
loan  in  the  issue  of  bank-notes  can  never  exceed 
the  requirements  of  the  community,  for  nobody 
would  pay  interest  for  money  which  he  did  Dot 
want,  and  no  trader  would  pay  for  discounting 
his  bUl  if  he  did  not  want  the  money  before  the 
bill  became  due. 

The  only  object  in  the  issue  of  bank-notes  is 

to  make  the  circulating  medium,  or  legal  tender 

i  tnoney,  equal  to  l\ie  T>;t\\inev&'ea\a,^!wt-Kh^  to  pre- 
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serve  our  measure  of  value  from  sinking  below 
its  true  level. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  cause  of 
all  our  money-panics  is  simply  the  fact  of  a  tem- 
porary insufficiency  in  the  amount  of  money  for 
the  requirements  of  the  community,  and  that 
when  the  insufficiency  is  supplied  the  crisis  is  at 
an  end.  This  has  been  fully  shown  by  reference 
to  facts  now  historical,  and  is  exemplified  by  the 
commercial  calamities  of  1847  and  1857.  In 
every  crisis,  when  the  Bank  of  England  has  re- 
versed its  policy  and  the  principle  of  the  Bank 
Act,  by  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  com- 
munity, the  difficulty  has  ceased.  It  has  not 
been  found  on  these  occasions  that  convertibility 
has  been  endangered  by  such  temporary  increase 
of  issues.  But  it  has  been  found  that  such  issues 
of  notes  actually  stop  the  internal  demand  for 
gold. 

This  fact,  as  noticed  by  Mr.  Patterson,*  was 
exemplified  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  the  Ame- 
rican crisis  of  1857,  when  the  internal  drain  was 
owing  to  a  contraction  of  discounts  and  note 
issues  on  the  part  of  the  banks.  At  the  time  of 
the  crisis  there  was  no  external  drain  of  gold, — 
on  the  contrary,  specie  was  then  flowing  into  the 
country.     The  drain  of  gold  was  internal  only, 

•  "  Economy  of  Capital,"  page  294. 
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and  was  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  occasioned  by  tlio 
mistaken  policy  of  the  banks.  The  su<ipei)sioD 
of  specie  payments  at  New  York  occurral  at  n 
time  "  when  the  Exchanges  througliout  the  world 
gave  a  profit  on  the  transmission  of  specie  to  New 
York."  As  the  New  York  Correspondent  of  lite 
Times  wrote,  (November  2nd,  1857} — "  The 
banks  continued  to  contract,  until  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  mercantile  commnnity  in 
despair  agreed  among  themselves  to  withdraw 
their  deposits  in  specie  if  relief  were  not  afforded. 
The  relief  was  denied,  and  the  withdrawal  began, 
There  could,  of  course,  be  but  one  end  to  this. 
The  moment  this  game  began,  a  suspension  be- 
came inevitable." 

The  canse  of  the  panic,  as  the  Times,  in  its  City 
Article,  remarked  (November  3rd,  1857),  was 
that,  "  the  banks,  in  their  efforts  to  save  them- 
selves, had  contracted  their  note-circulation  far 
below  the  requirements  of  the  country  for  its  in- 
ternal trade."  The  same  journal,  referring  to 
the  result,  observed  : — "  The  entire  suspension  of 
specie  payments  liy  the  New  York  and  Boston 
Banks  is  the  most  satisfactory  announcement  that 
could  have  been  looked  for.  Had  the  step  been 
taken  a  fortnight  earlier,  an  immense  amount  of 
ruin  might  have  been  averted.  The  banks,  after 
.  having  by  their  mismanagement  brought  about 
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the  state  of  affairs  which  rendered  the  panic  pos- 
sible, sought  to  save  themselves  by  the  sacrifice 
of  the  whole  mercantile  community ;  but  the  pub- 
lic at  last  have  taken  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands,  and  forced  them  to  a  stoppage,  which  will 
place  them  in  the  same  condition  with  their  vic- 
tims, and  thus  terminate  the  struggle.  Its  effect 
was  instantaneous.  Every  one,  it  is  said,  seemed 
to  feel  that  the  ordinary  channels  of  business 
would  forthwith  be  restored,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment the  progress  of  recovery  would  commence. 
A  postscript  announces  that  everything  was  going 
on  quietly,  and  that  all  excitement  bad  passed 
away.  This  result  was  perfectly  natural.  The 
inconvertible  paper  of  the  banks  would  now  cir- 
culate at  a  value  in  pro[X)rtion  to  the  discretion 
with  which  it  might  be  issued ;  and  supposing  it 
to  be  kept  within  close  limits,  there  is  no  reason 
that  it  should  fall  much,  if  at  all,  below  par."* 

Now,  this  is  very  valuable  experience  for  show- 
ing that  no  depreciation  of  the  currency  follows 
from  supplying  the  want  of  bank-notes  when  gold 
leaves  the  countrv,  or  is  withdrawn  from  the  bank. 

But  why  should  not  the  Bank  of  England  act 
on  this  experience  before  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences have  fallen  upon  the  country  and  endan- 
gered the  position  of  the  Bank  itself?     No  notes 

•  Times.    City  Article,  October  27,  1857. 
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will  go  out  unless  there  be  a  demand  for  them, 
and  the  extra  demand  fully  oiaiiiLains  the  value 
of  the  extra  issue.  When  no  longer  wanted  they 
will  be  returned,  and  to  keep  them  louger  in  cir- 
culation will  be  impossible.  The  notes  will  al- 
ways preserve  their  full  value  as  long  as  the  sup- 
ply does  not  exceed  the  wants  of  the  coniinunity. 
An  extra  issue  of  bank-notes,  when  thtrc  ia  an 
extra  demand  for  them,  only  preserves  the  measure 
of  value  unchanged.  It  simply  prevents  prices 
from  being  lowered,  and  serves  to  maintain  the 
ordinary  vhliie  of  money,  njion  wliicii  all  coiitracls 
are  made,  nor  does  such  an  extension  of  discouDta, 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  country,  eDtail 
any  difiiculty  or  hardship  on  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  source  of  profit, 
to  the  Bank.  Every  additional  bill  discounted  is 
so  much  additional  proHt  to  the  Bank. 

But  a  natural  expansion  of  the  currency,  regu- 
lated by  the  requirements  of  the  community,  is 
now  forbidden  by  the  Bank  Act.  The  great  ex- 
tension of  banking  in  these  times,  with  the  in- 
creased use  of  cheques  and  the  "  clearing-house  " 
system,  have  happily  enabled  us  to  economise  our 
currency,  so  that  the  real  evil  of  our  currency 
system  is  less  felt  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  and 
the  cause  is  less  cleariyseen.  But  the  consequences 
are  still  most  disastrous  when  an  exceptional  in- 
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crease  of  the  public  reqairements  takes  place, 
and  the  crisis  occurs.  The  consequences  are  even 
the  raore  disastrous  from  being  unforeseen,  and 
the  exceptional  increase  of  monetary  requirements 
is  always  very  sudden,  as  well  as  very  brief.  Yet 
brief  as  it  is  in  time,  it  is  fearfully  extensive  in  its 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  country.  When, 
from  increase  of  trade  and  population  24  millions 
of  Bank  of  England  notes  are  permanently  re- 
quired for  the  wants  of  the  community,  as  they 
Boon  must  be,  instead  of  21  millions  as  at  preseht, 
the  ordinary  rate  of  discount  must  be  9  and  10 
per  cent.,  rising  to  15  and  20  per  cent,  whenever 
any  little  embarrassment  occurs.  The  present 
state  of  things  will  then  be  no  longer  endurable. 
In  the  mean  time  our  trade  is  suflFering  under 
the  oppressive  system,  and  it  is  endured,  not  be- 
cause it  is  unfelt,  but  because  it  is  not  understood, 
and  the  remedy  is  unknown. 

The  limit  of  the  excess  of  paper  over  bullion 
was  fixed  twenty  years  ago,  in  accordance  with 
the  supposed  commercial  necessities  of  the  time. 
If  the  limit  were  correctly  fixed  at  that  time,  the 
wants  of  a  largely  expanded  trade  and  greatly  in- 
creased population  must  be  subjecting  the  com- 
munity to  a  needless  pressure  at  the  present  time. 

This  conclusion  is  denied  by  the  advocates  of 
the  Bank  Act,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  prove  that 
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they  are  wrong  in  such  denial.  But  the  very 
argument  whicli  they  use,  if  it  prove  anything, 
proves  too  much ;  for  it  goes  to  show  that  the 
limit  of  the  excess  of  paper  over  bulliou  was 
fixed  too  high  twenty  years  ago,  and  proves  still 
further,  that  any  excess  of  paper  over  bullion  is 
unnecessary  and  inexpedient.  Their  argumeut 
is  that,  by  the  working  of  the  Bank  Act,  what- 
ever additional  amount  of  bullion  may  at  any 
time  be  required  for  an  enlarged  currency,  to  meet 
the  increasing  wants  of  an  enlarged  population 
and  expanded  trade,  is  brought  into  the  country. 

If  that  be  so,  it  seems  to  be  conclusive  in  favor 
of  a  metallic  currency  only. 

But  Mr.  Ricardo  expressed  a  contrary  opinion 
when  he  said  that: — "The  advantage  of  a  paper 
circulation,  when  established  on  correct  princi- 
ples, is,  that  this  additional  quantity  can  be  sup- 
plied without  occasioning  any  variation  in  the 
value  of  the  whole  currency,  either  as  compared 
with  bullion  or  any  other  commodity  ;  whereas, 
with  a  system  of  metallic  currency,  the  quantity 
cannot  be  so  readily  supplied." 

Our  friend,  "  of  Westmealh,"  refers  to  thia 
opinion  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  but,  "  after  due  consider- 
ation of  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  question, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  the  subjecting  the 
country  to  the  process  described,  under  the  Act, 
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to  procure  bullion  for  an  enlarged  circulation, 
really  is  essential  for  the  constant  preservation  of 
the  currency  in  a  sound  state ;  and  that  in  no 
other  way  can  the  public  maintain  an  effectual 
check  against  the  depreciation  that  might  other- 
wise be  caused  by  a  multiplicity  of  bubble  specu- 
lations. It  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  ma- 
nagers of  any  bank,  even  one  so  admirably  con- 
ducted as  the  Bank  of  England,  should  know  at 
once  whether  the  advances  that  may  at  any  time 
be  demanded  from  them,  are  for  mere  bubble 
speculations,  or  for  such  a  bond  fide  permanent 
extension  of  commerce  as  would  justify  any  in- 
crease of  the  notes  unrepresented  by  bullion.  A 
real  augmentation  of  sound  trade,  in  other  words, 
an  increased  production  of  commodities  saleable 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  will,  of  itself,  draw  an 
additional  quantity  of  bullion  into  the  country, 
without  subjecting  it  to  any  inconvenient  pressure. 
Its  capability  of  bringing  gold  into  the  country, 
is  the  only  test  by  which  its  soundness  can  be 
proved.  The  real  effect  of  the  Act  of  1844  in 
these  circumstances  is,  that  the  first  increase  of 
exports  is  paid  for  in  bullion  instead  of  com- 
modities, but  that  no  extension  of  paper  circula- 
tion is  allowed  on  the  credit  of  such  articles  as 
unll  not  draw  gold  into  the  country ,  or,  in  other 
words,  have  no  exchangeable  value  in  the  markets 
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oflhe  world.  Thus  it  is  that  the  currency  is  pre- 
vented fi-om  being  unduly  elflated  by  bublile 
speculations."* 

This  somewhat  lengthy  extract  is  given  in  full, 
from  the  concluding  part  of  our  friend's  pam- 
phlet, as  containing  the  pith  of  the  whole.  This 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  reasoning 
used  by  the  advocates  of  the  Act  in  its  support ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  best  specimens,  being  from 
a  First  Class  Man  of  his  day  at  Cambridge. 

Now,  the  meaning  of  all  this  is,  that  nothing 
can  justify  any  increase  of  the  notes  luin^presented 
by  bullion,  unless  for  a  bona  fide  extension  of 
commerce;  and  that  the  Bank  of  England, — 
admirably  conducted  as  it  is, — cannot  possibly 
know  beforehand  whether  the  advances,  that  may 
at  any  time  be  demanded  from  it,  are  for  mere 
bubble  speculations,  or  for  such  a  bona  fide  per- 
manent extension  of  commerce,  as  would  justify 
any  increase  of  the  notes  unrepresented  by  bul- 
lion ;  therefore,  any  increase  of  such  notes  is  in- 
expedient and  unjustifiable. 

Everything  that  is  inexpedient  is  unjustifiable, 
and  everything  that  is  unjustifiable  is  inexpedient. 
But,  in  this  case,  the  inexpediency  is  not  in  llw: 
increase  of  such  notes,  but  in  the  use  of  them 

•  "  The  Curreucj  Question,  and  The  Bank  Chatter  Com- 
mittees."   By  an  M. P.     Page  54. 
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**  for  mere  bubble  speculations,"  and  as  the  use 
which  will  be  made  of  such  notes  cannot  be  fore- 
known, therefore^  to  issue  any  such  notes  is  in- 
expedient and  unjustifiable. 

To  follow  out  this  curious  reasoning,  let  this 
strange  conclusion  be  for  a  moment  assumed. 
The  question  of  balance  between  the  good  and  the 
evil  still  remains  to  be  determined.  If  the  balance 
turn  in  favor  of  the  good,  that  is  just  the  amount 
of  the  loss.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  question 
with  everything  in  this  world.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  world  which  may  not  be  used  for  evil; 
therefore,  every  good  thing  in  this  world  must  be 
rejected,  and  we  must  be  content  to  put  up  with 
the  evil  only. 

In  this  case,  of  course,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
balance  would  be  in  favor  of  the  evil,  and  against 
the  good. 

But  that  is  the  whole  question,  and  that  is  too 
much  to  assume  on  mere  assertion,  without  proof, 
for  none  has  been  attempted.  Nor  is  this  a 
question  open  to  proof.  When  a  man  has  got  a 
bottle  of  brandy  before  him,  it  is  admitted  that, 
if  he  drink  off  the  whole  at  once  he  will  be  dead 
drunk.  But  it  is  too  much  to  assume  that  he  will 
drink  off  th6  whole  at  once,  or  even  enough  to 
make  him  drunk.  He  may  take  only  just  enough 
to  do  him  good.     Now,  it  seems  hard  on  those 
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who  would  take  only  just  enough  to  do  them 
good,  to  tt'll  them  that  they  shall  have  none,  be- 
cause there  are  some  who  would  take  enough  to 
make  themselves  dead  drunk.  If  the  majority  were 
likely  to  do  so,  there  might  be  some  show  of 
reason  for  prohibiting  the  use  of  brandy  alto- 
gether. But,  at  least,  that  should  be  first  shown 
to  be  likely. 

But  what  is  the  loss  to  the  country  from 
"  bubble  speculations,"  in  comparison  with  the 
loss  from  "  money-panics"? 

Let  those  who  will  assume  the  "  bubble  specu- 
lation" theory,  or  the  "  over  trading"  theory, — 
let  them  assume  it  to  any  extent  they  please,  and 
what  do  they  gain  by  the  assumption? 

If  the  money  be  expended  in  the  country,  what 
is  the  loss  to  the  country,  but  the  loss  of  the 
profit  on  a  successful  speculation  ? 

The  loss  is  just  that  and  no  other. 

If  the  money  be  sent  out  of  the  country,  the 
loss  may  be  thai,  and  the  whole  capital.  No- 
thing more. 

But  if  the  money  be  expended  in  the  country 
or  out  of  the  country  on  a  successful  speculation, 
resting  partly  on  the  sound  foundation  of  capital 
and  partly  on  the  credit  of  good  bills,  and  if  that 
credit  cannot  be  redeemed  by  discounting  those 
bills,  for  want  of  the  bank-notes,  the  speculation 
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then  becomes  ansaccessfal ;  the  trader  thereby 
becomes  a  bankrupt,  and  others,  whose  credit 
was  dependent  on  his,  and  who,  like  him,  were 
engaged  in  equally  good  speculations,  thereby 
also  become  bankrupts,  and  they  in  like  manner 
make  others  bankrupts,  and  so  bankruptcy  spreads 
over  the  country  from  one  end  to  the  other,  as 
in  1847  and  1857,  and  at  many  other  times; — 
then  the  loss  to  the  country  is  not  only  on  those 
successful  speculations  so  made  unsuccessful,  but 
the  trade  of  the  country,  inland  and  foreign,  is 
sensibly  diminished,  if  not,  as  it  often  is,  for  a 
time  suspended,  and  the  whole  property  of  the 
kingdom  is  reduced  in  value.  The  loss  to  the 
country  is  then  in  millions. 

This  is  not  reasoning  from  theory,  but  from 
experience,  and  these  are  the  facts. 

The  Member  for  Westmeath,  and  all  those  who 
support  the  present  Bank  Act,  must  meet  these 
facts  with  something  more  than  theories  resting 
on  their  own  unsupported  opinions. 

The  truth  must  be  told,  and  the  truth  is  that, 
the  Capitalists  and  the  Bank  of  England  are  very 
well  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are.  They 
desire  no  change,  and  they  will  allow  no  change 
to  be  made,  if  they  can  help  it.  They  look  to 
their  own  profit  only,  and  are  utterly  regardless 
on  whom  the  loss  falls,  if  not  on  them.     The 
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Bank  of  England  will  take  upon  itself  no  loss  at 
all.  It  will  not  even  provide  itself  with  the  }^old 
necessary  for  carrying  on  its  own  business.  The 
loss  which  itself  should  bear  it  throws  wholly 
upon  the  community. 

Instead  of  selling  its  stock  and  curtailing  its 
business,  it  makes  the  mercantile  cooinmnity  sell 
not  only  iheir  stock  but  ihelr  goods  also,  and 
curtail  their  business.  Instead  of  buying  gold 
at  the  fair  market-price,  it  lowers  the  market- 
price  of  bills,  and  (hen  buys  them  at  the  depre- 
ciated price,  i.e.  below  their  fair  value.  The 
Hank  throws  the  cost  of  replenishing  its  stock  of 
gold  upon  the  community,  and  makes  this  losing 
transaction  to  the  community  a  source  of  addi- 
tional profit  to  itself.  By  charging  very  high 
rates  of  discount,  it  not  only  causes  gold  to  be 
brought  into  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the 
mercantile  community,  in  purchases  of  their  ar- 
tificially depreciated  goods,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
capitalists,  but,  by  the  same  process,  makes  an  ad- 
dition to  its  ordinary  profits,  by  wringing  an  extra 
profit  out  of  the  traders  in  the  form  of  discounts. 

So,  the  Hank  of  England,  though  it  works 
under  and  keeps  strictly  within  the  Act  of  1844, 
does  not  carry  out  the  principle  of  the  Act. 
The  Hank  of  England  does  not  take  upon  Itself, 
as  it  was  intended  and  expected  to  do,  the  cost 
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of  its  own  business,  but  shifts  the  cost  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  community,  and  besides  shirking 
the  loss,  makes  an  actual  profit  out  of  the  loss. 

Such  being  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Bank  Directors  are  unanimously 
in  favor  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844.  It  shields 
them  from  personal  responsibility,  and  yet  leaves 
them  wide  limits  for  the  exercise  of  their  arbi- 
trary discretion.  It  makes  no  regulations  as  to 
the  rate  of  discount,  but  directs  a  contraction  of 
the  currency  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
that  direction  they  disregard  by  pursuing  a  di- 
rectly opposite  course,  thereby  doubling  the  charge 
to  the  community,  and  the  profit  to  the  Bank. 

It  enables  them  to  charge  8  per  cent,  when 
formerly,  under  the  same  circumstances,  they 
used  to  charge  only  4  per  cent.  They  say, 
— *  The  Bank  Act  of  1 844  compels  us  to  keep 
on  hand  this  large  stock  of  gold  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  commercial  community,  and,  therefore, 
the  commercial  community  must  pay  for  it.'  And 
80  they  answer  all  complaints  by  an.  appeal  to  the 
Bank  Act.  In  this  they  are  quite  right,  but  they 
are  not  the  party  to  appeal  to  for  the  reform  of 
the  Bank  Act.* 

The  Bank  Directors  are  excellent  witnesses  for 
facts  on  the  trial  of  the  Bank  Act  when  the 

•  *«  Eeonomj  of  Capital,"  page  305. 
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crimina]  charges  are  brought  against  it ;  but 
they  are  not  exactly  the  right  persons  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  trial,  or  to  pronounce  the  verdict 
of  guilty  or  not  guilty.  That  question  can  be 
properly  answered  only  hy  the  People,  and  on 
that  question  the  People  may  very  properly  be 
the  Judges  and  the  Jury. 

The  real  question  in  this  case  is  one  of  credit, 
and  commerce  can  no  more  go  on  without  credit 
than  hanking  can. 

But  in  times  of  crisis  commerce  is  the  first 
to  suffer,  and  the  pressure  upon  the  Bank  of 
England  is  rapidly  communicated  to  all  the  other 
banks. 

If,  at  the  commencement  of  such  times,  the 
Bank  of  England  were  in  a  situation  to  afford  the 
required  relief,  conlideuce  and  credit  might  re- 
main unshaken,  and  then  the  amount  of  relief 
required  would  be  comparatively  small. 

All  experience  has  shown  how  very  small  is 
the  relief  required  if  rendered  in  due  time,  and 
how  disastrous  are  the  consequences  when  the 
want  of  that  relief  begets  distrust  and  loss  of 
credit.  Then,  any  amount  of  gold,  if  uncoined, 
would  not  avert  the  disastrous  consequences. 

With  the  power  of  free  action  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  possession  of  a  strong  reserve  of  ■ 
notes  and  real  capital  to  command  the  gold,  dis- 
'  trust  and  loss  ot  cted\.\,  ■a^Mit  (lq\\4.  ■sa\se. 
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It  is  not  more  gold  that  the  Bank  of  England 
is  in  need  of,  but  more  notes  and  real  capital. 
These  will  bring  more  credit,  and  by  credit  only 
can  capital  be  economised.  A  large  stock  of  gold 
now  lies  useless  in  the  Bank  vaults,  withdrawn 
from  all  banking  purposes,  and  useless  for  all 
other  purposes.  As  already  shown,  this  is  a  loss 
of  seven  millions  of  specie  to  the.  Banking  De- 
partment, and,  instead  of  constituting  the  strength 
of  the  Bank,  is  its  weakness. 

This  is  the  fatal  error  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act 
of  1 844.  How  easily  this  Act  may  be  amended 
and  made  available  for  all  the  desired  objects,  as 
fiEU*  as  these  can  be  attained  by  human  means,  has 
also  been  here  shown,  or,  at  least,  attempted  to 
be  shown. 

But,  as  long  as  human  folly  finds  place  in  this 
world,  no  human  arrangements  can  be  so  made 
as  to  keep  out  all  evil  consequences, — these  being, 
fortunately  for  mankind,  always  and  inevitably  in 
some  proportion  to  the  folly. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  changes  here 
proposed  will  prevent  or  reheve  all  the  conse- 
quences of  human  folly,  and  more,  it  is  not  de- 
sired. The  most  that  is  proposed  is,  to  prevent, 
as  far  as  possible, — and,  at  best,  that  cannot  be 
very  far, — the  rash  and  reckless  gamblers  from 
involving  in  their  ruin  the  prudent  and  industri- 
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0U8  triidera ;  i»nd  to  reduce,  as  far  as  possihlc, 
the  risks  of  legitimate  commerce,  by  the  eetiib< 
tishiiierit  of  a  National  Bank,  which  shall  heofjen 
and  accessible  at  all  times  to  the  legitimate  traders 
on  known  and  enny  terms,  and  bu  a  safe  and  sunt 
resource  for  them  in  their  time  of  need  from 
unforeseen  and  extraordinary  circumstances,  on 
terms  known  to  them  beforehand,  and  on  whieh, 
therefore,  they  may  safely  calcidate.  That  rash 
Rnd  dishonest  speculators  will  often  intrude  and 
force  their  way  in  to  the  detriment  of  the  honest 
traders  is  equally  certain.  But  that  is  an  un- 
avoidable evil,  and  all  human  arrangements 
being  subject  to  unavoidable  evils,  that  canDot 
be  brought  forward  as  a  special  objection  in  this 
case.  The  whole  question  depends  on  the  turn  of 
the  balance  to  good  or  evil,  and  if  the  good  pre- 
ponderate the  question  is  answered. 

It  may  be  true  that,  there  is  "  an  innate  princi- 
ple of  humanity,  which  prompts  men  to  ascribe 
to  any  but  the  true  cause  misfortunes  arising 
either  from  their  own  improvidence  or  from  the 
unavoidable  vicissitudes  of  their  calling." 

It  may  be, — as  the  Member  for  Westmeath 
says,— 7-"  this  accounts  for  more  than  the  due 
share  of  abuse  which  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  has 
come  in  for."  * 

•  "  The  Currency  QueBtion,  And  The  Bank  Chuter  Com- 
mittees." By  AjiU.r.,'eB.s«l>\. 
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But,  whether  so  or  not,  it  is  by  no  means  pre  - 
tended  that  the  proposed  reform  will  prevent 
misfortunes  arising  from  improvidence,  or  from 
the  unavoidable  vicissitudes  to  which  traders  are 
subject. 

Sydney  Smith,  speaking  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
said: — ''AH  young  ladies  will . imagine,  as  soon 
as  the'  Bill  is  carried,  they  will  instantly  be  mar- 
ried ;  school-boys  think  that  gerunds  and  supines 
will  instantly  be  abolished,  and  that  currant  tarts 
must  instantly  come  down  in  price ;  the  corporal 
and  sergeant  are  sure  of  double-pay.  .  .  .  Fools 
will  be  disappointed,  as  they  always  are/' 

It  is  submitted  that,  a  case  is  shown  fof  bring- 
ing the  Bank  Charter  Acts  of  1844-45  under 
the  revision  of  the  Government  with  a  view  to 
their  amendment,  and  that,  as  well  for  impress- 
ing the  Government  with  the  urgent  necessity  of 
the  case,  as  for  imparting  strength  and  confidence 
to  the  Government  in  such  proceeding,  the  best 
course  to  be  pursued  by  the  country  would  be, 
for  the  members  of  the  leading  firms  in  all  the 
great  manufacturing  and  commercial  cities  and 
towns  in  the  kingdom  to  form  themselves  into 
associations  in  their  several  localities,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  petitioning  Parliament  to  amend  the 
existing  B^nk  Charter  Acts  on  the  principles  here 
laid  down,  thereby  enlarging  the  issue  of  credit 
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notes  and  confining  the  issue  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  at  the  same  time  Sxing  the  m/2,Tiuiim 
of  the  bank-rate  of  discount  at  4  per  cent. 

There  is  in  the  commercial  community  of  this 
country  a  feeling  of  indifference,  arising  from  a 
sense  of  hopelessness  of  any  useful  result  from 
further  inquiry.  This  feeling  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  those  who  know  how  past  ini^iiiriei 
by  Select  Committees  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
nions  have  been  conducted,  and  how  ibey  have 
ended.  It  is,  indeed,  almost  hopeless  to  eipect 
that,  any  useful  result  will  ever  be  arrived  at  by 
fiuch  means. 

The  personal  influence  of  the  great  Bankers 
and  Capitalists  will  always  prevail  over  the  greater 
numbers  of  the  manufacturers,  merchants,  and 
commercial  community  in  general  in  this  country, 
80  long  as  the  present  inequality  of  representa- 
tion in  Parliament  continues,  and  the  Government 
is  unable  or  unwilling  to  take  upon  itself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  determining  this  question  on  the 
ground  of  public  interests. 

It  must  he  assumed  that,  all  parties  are  siocere 
in  the  opinions  they  express  for  and  against  the 
existing  system.  Some  think  tbat  it  works  very 
much  for  them ;  others  are  equally  certain  that  it 
works  very  much  against  them.  Neither  party  has 
taken  much  trouble  to  study  the  subject,  and  both 
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parties  are  equally  ill-informed  aboat  it ;  the  fact 
being  that,  the  present  system  is  altogether  wrong 
in  principle,  and  is  really  working  to  the  very 
great  injury  of  the  country  at  large,  but  the  in* 
jury  is  more  evident  to  the  traders  with  small 
capitals  than  to  the  traders  with  large  capitals, 
because  the  former  more  frequently  than  the 
latter,  and  both  of  them  not  unfrequently,  but 
often  unexpectedly,  find  themselves  bankrupts. 
Very  often  they  do  not  exactly  know  how  this 
has  been  brought  about,  and,  therefore,  they  do 
not  know  how  to  guard  against  it.  The  small 
capitalists  know  that  they  have  been  carrying  on 
their  trade  in  their  customary  way,  and  the  large 
capitalists  know  that  they  have  been  speculating 
on  their  usual  calculations.  They  all  know  that 
they  possessed  property  which,  in  ordinary  times, 
would  have  enabled  them  to  meet  all  their  lia- 
bilities. 

They  know  that  they  are  ruined. 

They  do  not  know  how  or  why. 

They  do  not  know  that  they  are  ruined  by  the 
Bank  of  England. 

But  that  is  the  question. 

Now,  it  must  be  quite  useless  to  put  this  ques- 
tion to  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
to  the  Proprietors  of  Bank  of  England  stock,  or 
to  the  great  capitalists,  or  to  the  money-jobbers 
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who  arc  making  tlieir  stjtikea  of  fortane  out  of  Uie 
general  distress. 

Hut  who,  after  the  experience  of  the  years  1S47 
and  1857,  will  deny  that  this  is  the  truth? 

And  who  are  the  coiopetent  parties  to  aDSwer 
this  question  P 

In  all  the  great  commercial  cities  and  towns 
of  the  kingdom,  how  many  commercial  men  are  to 
be  found  who  can  honestly  say.theyhave  read,  from 
beginning  to  end,  the  Act  7  and  S  Vict.  cap.  32, 
commonly  called  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844t 

Even  ill  Liverpool,  next  to  the  metropolis,  the 
largest  and  wealthiest,  and,  without  exception,  the 
dirtiest,  unhealthiest,  and,  judging  from  its  desti- 
tute and  depraved  lower  population,  the  most 
neglected  of  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  king- 
dom,— are  there  a  dozen  commercial  men  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  Bank  Act,  or 
those  volnininous  folio  Blue  Books,  which  give  the 
result  of  the  various  Parliamenlary  Inquiries  into 
the  effect  of  that  Act  upon  the  Currency  and 
Trade  and  Industry  of  the  country  ?* 

•  "  Liverpool  is  the  most  unhealthy  town  in  Enj^land,  loi- 
inj;  33  per  1000  of  its  population  annually,  vliile  London  lOM* 
only  23.  Id  the  first  week  of  Nor.  1865,  the  mortality  oridvei^ 
pool  was  40  in  1000,  and  the  deaths  exceeded  the  bilttu  bj 
85.— The  Lanrel.  18th  November,  1865." 

"The  Liverpool  magistrates  were  diBeugsinf;  th«  relatin 
■tebriety  of  MaocUester  and  Liverpool  yesterday,  and  from 
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Are  there  a  dozen  commercial  men  in  any  city 
or  town  of  the  kingdom  who  can  truly  say,  they 
have  taken  even  this  preliminary  trouble  for  qua- 
lifying themselves  to  form  an  opinion,  worth  any- 
thing, on  this  most  important  question  ? 

Is  there  one  member  of  the  present,  the  late, 
or  any  past  Government  of  this  country,  who 
really  believes  he  understands  this  question  1 

Will  the  present  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
present  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or 
even  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  or  any  other  member  of  the  present 
Government  venture  to  say  that,  he  understands 
this  question  P 

They  may  not,  as  a  Government,  like  to  make 
the  admission,  but,  probably,  each  individual 
member  will  candidlv  admit  that,  he  does  not. 

In  this  way  only  can  the  attempt  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  last  session  of 
Parliament,  be  accounted  for,  when  he  brought 
in  a  Bill  to  prolong  the  evil  of  private  banks 

the  statistics  laid  before  them  it  would  appear  that  Man- 
chester is  a  paradise  of  morality  compared  to  its  western 
competitor.  The  figures  showed  that  Manchester,  in  1864, 
with  1,8S4  beer-houses,  had  3,587  convictions  for  drunken* 
ness,  whilst  in  Liverpool,  with  1,001  beer-housee,  the  convic- 
tions amounted  to  14,002."— Pa^/  Mall  OazetU,  28th  Dec. 
1866. 
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of  issue,  and  declared  hta  iuteiition  to  repeat 
that  attempt  in  the  present  session. 

The  great  number  of  irrelevant  questiona  which 
he,  as  a  member  of  the  last  Select  Committee  of 
Inquiry,  put  to  the  witnesses,  and  the  important 
questions  which  he  omitted  to  put,  furnish  strong 
ground  for  the  inference  that  he,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  has  not  given  much  considera- 
tion to  this  question. 

No  one  who  understands  this  question,  can 
look  with  confidence  to  a  Government  which 
supports  t.he  "  Ocprshnp  fheori/,"  upon  which  the 
present  Bank  Act  is  founded. 

This  is  a  question  of  principle,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  experience. 

One  person's  opinion  may  be  as  good  as 
another's  on  an  abstract  question,  but  the  opinion 
which  is  confirmed  by  experience  is  entitled  to 
the  most  attention,  and  he  who  finds  his  opinion 
confirmed  by  universal  experience,  without  a  sin- 
gle exceptional  or  inconsistent  fact,  is  entitled  to 
say  that,  he  is  right,  and  that  all  who  differ  with 
him  are  wrong.  In  this  tliere  is  no  presumption, 
for  on  this  foundation  alone  the  whole  Newtonian 
system  stands,  and  will  continue  to  stand,  until 
the  exceptional  or  inconsistent  fact  be  found. 

If  the  members  of  the  Government,  the  manu- 
facturers, Merchants,  Bankers,  and  Shop-keepers, 
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have  not  taken  the  trouble  necessary  for  under- 
standing this  question,  is  it  likely  that  the  Law- 
yers and  Country  Gentlemen  in  the  House  of 
Commons  are  better  qualified  ? 

What,  then,  can  be  the  use  of  any  more  Select 
Committees  to  inquire  into  this  question  ? 

What  has  been  the  result  of  all  these  Com- 
mittees of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  but  volu- 
minous folio  Blue  Books,  which  very  few  persons 
have  even  looked  into,  and,  perhaps,  not  a  dozen 
persons  in  the  whole  kingdom  have  read  through 
from  beginning  to  end?  These  last,  if  there 
be  any  such,  can  alone  be  qualified  to  say  how 
wearisome  is  the  waste  of  time  and  trouble. 

Without  meaning  anything  in  disparagement 
of  the  witnesses  who  have  given  their  evidence 
on  this  question,  but,  on  the  contrary,  admitting 
that  their  evidence  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent, 
useful,  yet,  the  result  of  all  these  Parliamentary 
Inquiries  has,  certainly,  been  anything  but  satis- 
factory. 

As  already  shown,  (page  58)  of  the  seventeen 
witnesses  examined  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1848,  thirteen  condemned 
the  Act,  and  four  supported  it.  Among  its  four 
supporters  were  three  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Jones  Loyd,  the 
Banker.     Among  those  who  condemned  it  were 
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the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Gumey,  the  largest  money- 
dealer  in  Europe;  Mr.  Geoi'ge  Carr  Glyo,  Ifae 
eminent  London  Banker;  Mr.  Bates,  of  the 
House  of  Baring,  Brothers,  and  Co. ;  and  Mr. 
Birbeck,  the  recognized  representative  of  the 
Country  Hankers  of  England.  At  that  time  Lord 
Ashburton,  (formerly  Mr.  Alexander  Baring)  a 
distinguished  financial  authority,  gave  it  as  bis 
opinion  that,  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1 844  "  teat 
a  great  experimen(  which  had  signally  failed." 

Of  the  eleven  witnesses  examined  before  the 
Comniittco  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  in  1857, 
six  eumleKined  the  Act,  four  partially  approved 
of  it,  and  one  wholly  supported  it,  that  one  being 
Mr.  Samuel  Jones  Loyd,  the  Banker,  then  Lord 
Overstone.  The  four  partial  approvers  were  Bank 
Directors,  The  one  whole  supporter  was  tbe 
framer  of  the  Bill,  or,  at  least,  its  recognized 
chief  advocate.  Those  who  condemned  it  were, 
— I.  Mr.  David  Barclay  Chapman,  (Partner  of 
the  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney,  the  largest  money- 
dealer  in  Europe,)  who  had  been  in  the  house  of 
Overend,  Gurney,  and  Co.,  "  altogether  rather 
more  than  forty  years."  2.  Mr.  William  New- 
march,  who  had  been  '  associated  with  Mr,  Tooke 
in  the  preparation  of  the  latest  volumes  of  his 
work  on  Prices,'  who  had  also  '  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  principles  and  theory  of  currency  and 
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banking,  and    had  particularly  considered   the 
eflTect  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844/  which  his  great 
master  and  teacher  had  declared  to  be  "  the  most 
wanton,  ill-advised,  pedantic,  rash  pieces  oflegisla- 
tiony  which  he  had  ever  known,  and  in  its  con- 
sequences, had  proved  a  most  lamentable  failure. 
3.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  now  M.P.  for  West- 
minster, who ''  had  considered  the  provisions  and 
operations  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  as  much  as 
any  person  can  do  who  has  no  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  commercial  business,  and  knows  only 
at  second  hand  facts  which  are  known  at  first  hand 
by  those  concerned  in  business ": — 4.  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Alexander,  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Alex- 
ander and  Co.,  India  merchants,  who  had  ''  nar- 
rowly watched  the  operation  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land upon  trade,  as  all  merchants  ought  to  do :" 
— 5.  Mr.  John  Twells,  a  partner  in  the  house  of 
Spooner,  Attwoods  and  Co.,  and  who  had  been 
a  banker  upwards  of  50  years,  the  substance  of 
whose  evidence  may  be  given  in  the  following 
question    and   answer: — "4488.  How  do    you 
think  that  the  Act  of  1844  has  operated  ? — If  I 
were  to  answer  you  as  a  banker,  I  should  say  that, 
it  has  operated  exceedingly  well,  for  it  has  afforded 
a  rich  harvest  to  bankers  and  capitalists  of  all 
kinds.     But  it  has  operated  very  badly  to  the 
honest  industrious  tradesman  who  requires  stca- 
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diness  in  the  rate  of  discount,  that  he  may  be 
enabled  to  make  his  arrangements  with  coufi- 
dence;  it  must  distress  that  class  very  much  in^ 
deed.  For  large  capitahst,"  and  bankers  it  is 
evident  (there  is  no  occasion  to  disguise  the  thing), 
that,  it  has  operated  extremely  well ;  it  has  made 
money  lending  a  most  profitable  pursuit  for 
them :" — 6.  Aud  lastly,  Mr.  Edward  Capps, 
{'  engaged  extensively  in  the  building  trade  for 
30  years  past ')  whose  evidence  goes  to  prove 
that  the  existing  Bank  Act  operates  very  injuri- 
ously to  credit. 

After  all  these  Parliamentary  Inquiries,  with 
picked  witnesses,  and  the  great  weight  of  their 
evidence  against  the  existing  Bank  Acts,  these 
Acts  still  continue  to  regulate  the  money  sod 
commercial  credit  of  the  country  1 

Can  it  surprise  any  one,  acquainted  with  these 
facts,  that,  the  commercial  community  in  general 
now  take  little  interest  in  these  Parliamentary 
Inquiries? 

Why  should  not  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment take  upon  themselves  the  trouble  of  mak- 
ing up  their  own  minds,  and  then  take  upon 
theraselve  the  responsibility  of  bri'nging  into  Par- 
liament a  Bill  for  the  settlement  of  this  question ; 
or,  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibilty  of 
openly  declaring  that,  they  are  satisfied  with  the 
Jaw  as  it  stands^ 
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This  was  the  course  taken  by  the  Government, 
when  Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  into  Parliament 
in  1819,  his  Bill  for  resuming  cash  payments, 
and  in  1844  his  Bank  Bill. 

On  both  these  occasions  the  Government  took 
upon  itself  the  whole  responsibility. 

If  the  Government  want  further  information, 
why  not  seek  it  from  those  who  are  willing  to 
give  it,  and  who,  from  their  position  and  pursuits, 
may  be  supposed  qualified  to  give  it,  instead  of 
throwing  the  responsibility  upon  a  Parliamentary 
Committee,  a  course  of  proceeding,  in  every 
case,  an  admission  of  ignorance  and  weakness, 
and  if  in  some  cases  excusable,  in  this  case  no 
longer  excusable,  being  only  an  idle  repetition  of 
a  useless  and  evasive  form. 

Experience  is  useful  for  facts,  but  we  have  now 
bad  the  experience  of  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
and  we  have  had  all  the  benefit  we  shall  ever 
get  from  special  inquiry  by  Select  Committees  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  but  the  experience  of 
Bankers,  Merchants,  and  Shop-keepers,  will  no 
more  qualify  them  for  discovering  the  principles 
of  Banking  and  Currency,  than  gazing  up  into 
the  heavens  all  their  lives  will  fit  them  for  calcu- 
lating eclipses. 

It  is  the  exact  reasoning  and  the  correct  con- 
clusion which  make  the  facts  of  any  use,  and,  on 
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a  question  of  this  exUusire  nature,  individual 
experience  must  be  very  narrow,  and  open  to  the 
influence  of  many  prejudices.  Facts,  carefully 
ascertained,  are  nf  great  value  in  this  inquiry, 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  most  ex- 
perienced are,  therefore,  the  most  competent  to 
draw  correct  conchisions.  The  unpractical,  with 
all  the  facts  before  them,  may  be  more  compe- 
tent, being  less  liable  to  he  influenced  by  the 
narrow  views  of  individual  experience. 

Theae  remarks  are  not  intended  to  disparage 
the  wisdom  of  experience,  but  to  guard  against 
the  common  error  of  confining  wisdom  to  indi- 
vidual experience. 

The  Writer  of  these  remarks  has  had,  per- 
sonally, no  experience  in  Banking  or  Bills,  and 
though  occasionally  drawing  bills  on  others,  be 
has  never  in  his  life  accepted  a  bill.  But  he  Las 
endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  the  experience  of 
others  in  regard  to  facts,  and  on  facts  carefully 
ascertained,  to  exercise  his  own  unprejudiced 
judgment. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  notice,  with  a 
few  words  of  remark,  the  Essay  of  Mr.  Goschen 
on  "Foreign  Exchanges,"  a  work  which  appears 
to  have  attracted  much  attention,  being  in  the 
Fifth  Edition. 

But,  though  professing  to  explain  the  causes  of 
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the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  money  in  different 
countries  in  relation  to  each  other,  he  does  not 
pretend  to  draw  consequences,  and  the  conse- 
quences constitute  the  whole  value  of  the  inquiry. 

What  possible  use  can  there  be  in  explaining 
the  causes  of  these  fluctuations  but  with  a  view 
to  preventing  them  ? 

If  that  were  really  Mr.  Goschen's  object,  cer- 
tainly he  has  done  little  or  nothing  towards  it. 
But,  more  probably,  his  object  was  indirectly  to 
support  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844. 

In  Mr.  Goschen's  explanation  of  Foreign  Ex- 
changes there  is  nothing  new.  The  explanation 
was  given  many  years  ago  by  M.  Isaac  Pereire, 
and,  in  his  recently  published  work,  already  re- 
ferred to,  entitled,  *'  Principes  de  la  Constitution 
Des  Banques,  et  de  TOrganisation  Du  Credit/*  the 
substance  of  all  Mr.  Goschen's  explanation  is 
given  in  Chapter  VI.  "  Theorie  du  Change  et 
du  commerce  des  metaux  precieux."  The  only 
difference  between  M.  Isaac  Pereire  and  Mr. 
Goschen  is  that,  the  one  draws  the  consequences 
and  the  other  does  not. 

These  consequences  are  so  important  to  the 
Bank  Question  that  an  English  translation  of 
Chapter  VI  from  M.  Isaac  Pereire's  book  is  given 
in  the  Appendix.  In  no  other  book  in  any  lan- 
guage is  the  subject  to  be  found  treated  in  this 
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clear  and  comprehensive  manner,  and  the  reader 
who  follows  the  explanalion  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  the  only  value  of  the  explanation  is  in  cor- 
rectly deducing  and  applying  the  consequences. 

And,  after  all  that  can  be  said,  what  are  Fo- 
reign Exchanges,  hut  necessarily  imperfect  con- 
trivances for  correcting  the  inequalities  aiid 
preserving  something  like  an  equilibrinm  on  the 
value  of  money  between  the  ditferent  countries, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  want  of  a  systematic 
and  uniform  principle  of  action  between  Eng- 
land and  Francf,  (he  two  countries  in  Enrojje 
whence  the  chief  supplies  of  capital  are  drawn? 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  Mr.  Goschen  says, 
that  the  Foreign  Exchanges  are  an  index  to  the 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  money,  but  it  is 
equally  true,  as  he  also  shows,  that  this  is  no 
index  to  the  state  of  indebtedness  between  one 
country  and  another,  and  this,  if  he  had  not  ad- 
mitted, he  will  not  deny,  is  the  important  fact  to 
be  known  for  futuregnidance. 

Mr.  Goschen  must  know,  and  indeed,  he  ad- 
mits that,  to  explain  all  the  causes  which  in6uencfl 
Foreign  Exchanges  is  impossible. 

Many  will  continue  to  think,  after  reading  his 
Essay  that,  to  explain  some  of  the  causes  and  to 
leave  others  unexplained,  can  hardly  be  attended 
with  much  practical  benefit.     But  this  is  all  that 
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Mr.  Goschen  purports  to  do  by  his  Essay  on 
Foreign  Exchanges.  Small  and  unpretending 
as  the  book  is,  it  shows  the  Writer  to  be  too 
shrewd  to  suppose  that  he  has  thrown  any  new 
light  on  the  subject  of  Foreign  Exchanges,  or 
that  he  supposed  any  new  light  was  wanting. 

The  only  conclusion  is  that,  he  wrote  his  Essay 
for  another  object,  and  that  was  as  a  Director  o  f 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  an  advocate  for  the 
existing  system. 

If  such  were  Mr.  Goschen's  design  it  was 
well  intended,  and  his  disguise  is  well  preserved 
to  the  last  page  but  two  of  his  book. 

On  page  145  [5th  Edition]  the  disguise  is 
thrown  off,  and  the  true  design  is  exposed  in 
the  following  paragraph  : — 

"The  rapid  rise  of  the  price  of  bills  on  any 
country  as  soon  as  any  advance  in  the  general 
rate  of  interest  obtainable  there  takes  place,  is 
caused  by  the  competition  for  the  most  ready  and 
most  convenient  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of 
capital,  the  competition  itself  being  the  result  of 
a  high  rate  of  interest.  A  fall  of  the  rate  will 
cause  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  prices  of  bills, 
and,  acting  as  it  does  with  invariable  force,  and 
being  succeeded  by  invariable  results,  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  no  corrective  of  a  drain  of  gold, 
and  all  its  attendant  consequences,  more  power- 
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Till  and  effeclual  than  a  rapid  advance  in  tlic 
rates  of  discount.  It  is  the  ouly  mode  by  which 
that  which  is  on  the  point  of  being  lost  may  be 
retained,  or  that  which  ia  actually  gone  may  be 
replaced ;  and  its  natural  effect  is,  not  to  pro- 
duce ft  scarcity  of  money,  of  which  it  can  never 
he  the  cause,  though  often  the  conseqnence,  but 
to  remedy  and  correct  this  scarcity  by  offering  a 
preniiuru  to  the  rest  of  the  world  lo  send  their 
capital  or  money  to  the  dearest  markets." 

This  is  the  reasoning  of  the  Bank  Director,— 
the  reasoning  on  which  the  Hiuik  directors  act ; 
and  this  is  quite  consistent  with  what  the  same 
writer  had  said  before  in  another  place.  That 
saying,  already  given,  (page  220)  it  may  be  con- 
venient here  to  reproduce  : — 

"  Notwithstanding  the  events  of  the  past  year 
(1864)  and  the  iemporaiy  pressure  which  Eng- 
land has  suffered  under  the  new  competition  for 
loanable  capital,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that 
no  country  will  in  the  end  reap  greater  advan- 
tages from  it  than  England  herself,  who  of  all 
countries  has  the  greatest  capital  at  command." 

That  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Goschen  as  a 
a  Bank  Director,  when  writing  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  in  January,  1865,  in  reference  to  the 
Bank  rate  of  discount,  which  was  upwards  of 
"  Seven  Per  Cent,"  on  the  average  of  the  whcJe 
oi  the  year  1S64. 
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Without  discussing  with  Mr.  Goschen  in  re- 
gard to  his  belief  that,  "  no  country  will  in  the 
end  reap  greater  advantages  from  it  [the  pres- 
sure] than  England  herself," — still,  he  will  admit 
that,  it  would  have  been  better  for  England,  if 
not  for  the  Bank  of  England,  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  long  list  of  names  in  the  London  Gazette 
through  that  pressure)  if  the  advantages  could 
have  been  reaped  at  the  average  pressure  of  be- 
tween 3  and  4  per  cent.,  instead  of  between  7 
and  8  per  cent,  for  the  year. 

Now,  with  all  respect  for  the  ability  and  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  Goschen,  the  real  and  only 
practical  question  in  this  controversy  is,  whether 
or  not  the  lower  average  might  have  been  main- 
tained, if  the  Bank  of  England  had  been  con- 
stituted as  proposed  in  these  pages. 

To  prove  the  affirmative  is  the  present  object, 
and  Mr.  Goschen  would  render  a  real  service  if 
he  would  use  his  ability  and  **  ten  years  experi- 
ence" to  show,  if  he  can,  that  the  reasoning 
here  advanced  is  unsound  and  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  is  erroneous,  or  his  good  sense  and 
candor  by  the  admission  that  the  reasoning  is 
sound  and  the  conclusion  correct. 

Mr.  Goschen  can  hardly  come  to  any  other 
than  this  last  conclusion  if  he  will  give  his  care- 
ful attention  to  Chapter  VI  in  the  work  of  M. 
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Isaac  Pereire  before  referred  to  and  lo  tlie  evi- 
dence of  MM.  Isaac  and  Emile  Pereire  before 
the  French  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Bank 
of  France  both  given  in  English  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

As  the  experience  of  these  two  distinguished 
French  Financiers  and  PoHtical  Economists  ex- 
ceeds, in  number  of  years,  four  times  the  experi- 
ence of  Mr.  Goschen,  it  will  be  no  disparagement 
to  him  if  he  yield  to  their  reasoning  and  concur 
in  their  conviction,  and  then  his  present  eminent 
position  may  enable  him  to  confer  a  service  on 
his  country,  which  will  connect  his  name  in  his- 
tory with  one  of  the  most  beneficial  changes  ever 
made  for  the  trade  and  industry  not  only  of  this 
country,  but  of  the  whole  civilised  world. 

Nor  is  it  said  with  the  smallest  intention  to 
disparage  Mr.  Goschen's  book  on  "  Foreign  Ex- 
changes," that  Chapter  VI,  in  M.  Isaac  Pereire's 
work  referred  to,  together  with  the  Evidence  of 
himself  and  his  Brother,  M.  Emile  Pereire,  give 
in  a  few  pages  not  only  alt  the  information  on 
Foreign  Exchanges  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Goschen's 
book  and  much  more,  but  give  also  the  conclu- 
sions and  the  application,  which  are  the  only 
practical  utility,  and  which  are  wholly  wanting 
in  Mr.  Goschen's  book. 

fiut,  after  all  that  can  be  said  about  Foreign 
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Exchanges,  what  are  they,  but  complicated  and 
imperfect  attempts  for  the  settlement  of  accounts 
between  nations,  which  have  different  monies  of 
different  values,  and  no  uniformity  of  principle 
or  practice  in  their  dealings  with  each  other. 

The  Foreign  Exchanges  are  for  correcting 
these  differences  and  sustaining  Credit.  And 
what  does  the  whole  resolve  itself  into,  but  a 
question  of  Credit,  or  carrying  on,  by  artificial 
means,  a  universal  system  for  the  convenient  in- 
terchange of  mutual  services  among  the  different 
nations  of  the  world. 

What  can  be  more  manifest  than  that,  this  is 
the  design  of  Providence,  and  must  be  ultimately 
accomplished  :  and  who  can  doubt  that  Provi- 
dence has,  by  some  certain  laws,  provided  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  beneficent  design  or, 
who  cau  doubt  that  these  are  simple,  uniform, 
and  universal  laws  ? 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  enter 
into  the  great  question  of  human  government ; 
but,  in  so  far  as  it  touches  upon  the  question  of 
the  Organisation  of  Credit,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here  to  give  a  faint  outline  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  some  of  the  few  and  certain  natural 
laws  for  carrying  out  the  beneficent  design  of 
Providence  for  the  universal  welfare  of  mankind. 

This  cannot  be  called  a  new  or  startling  theory. 
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being  notbiag  more  that  the  practical  application 
of  a  few  of  the  simple  truths  declared  by  Adam 
Smith,  in  his  '  Wealth  of  Nations,"  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

These  simple  truths,  in  practice,  would  con- 
stitute a  uniforoi  and  self-regulating  system,  ap- 
plicable to  all  nations,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
people,  under  all  circumstances,  and  for  all  time. 

On  the  differences  in  the  denooiinatioii  and 
value  of  the  monies  of  different  nations,  it  is  nse- 
less  to  dwell,  as  it  is  already  well  understood 
that  this  difficulty  can  lie  easily  removed  by  the 
adoption  of  a  decimal  coinage  by  all  the  nations, 
and  to  that  they  are  slowly  coming. 

For  the  more  difficult  part  of  the  subject,  con- 
nected with  the  Organisation  of  Credit,  the  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  of  the  principal  truths  in  Po- 
litical Ekionomy,  which  must  be  here  shortly 
noticed,  as  the  foundation  of  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions : — 

1.  That  Industry  and  Commerce  constitute 
the  wealth  of  nations. 

2.  That  all  Taxes,  however  collected,  come 
ultimately  out  of  the  Land. 

3.  That  to  tax  the  laborer  in  his  own  labor, 
before  he  has  realised  the  profit  of  his  labor,  is 
as  impolitic  as  it  is  unjust. 

.      4.  That  the  whole  of  the  present  revenue  of 
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the  United  Kingdom  might  be  easily  raised  by  a 
single  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  annual  value  of 
all  the  realised  property  of  the  kingdom,  as  de- 
fined. 

5.  That  with  this  single  Tax,  all  Customs  and 
Excise  duties,  Probate,  Legacy  and  Succession 
duties  and  all  other  Stamp  duties  (except  Post- 
age-Stamps), Income  tax.  Land  and  Assessed 
taxes,  and  all  other  State  taxes  and  duties  might 
be  safely  abolished. 

6.  That  the  increase  of  realised  property  would 
be  so  great,  from  the  increase  of  trade  and  ge- 
neral prosperity,  and  the  annual  savings  would 
be  so  immense  from  the  diminished  cost  of  col- 
lection and  the  diminished  loss  from  fraud  and 
waste,  that  within,  probably,  five  years,  the  whole 
revenue  might  be  raised  by  the  single  Property 
tax  of  5  per  cent.,  and  any  larger  revenue  which 
could  be  reasonably  required  would  be  easily 
raised  by  a  small  additional  per  centage. 

7.  That  the  expenses  of  the  State  would  thus 
be  paid  directly  out  of  the  realised  property  of 
the  kingdom  by  one  single  Property  tax,  instead 
of  being  paid  indirectly  by  a  multitude  of  costly 
and  vexatious  impositions. 

8.  That,  in  addition  to  this  tax  on  property,  a 
small  rateable  tax  would  be  paid  by  all  House- 
holders in  proportion  to  the  annual  value  of  the 
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Hoosei.  viA  antcable  praportioa  oo  iD  LodgEn, 
for  the  protectioB  iffirded  br  the  State  to  the 
penoQs.  Tbe  prctectioo  being  to  all,  this  tn 
tboald  be  payable  b;  alJ,  id  rate^e  propordoa. 

This  woold  be  in  tbe  Datnre  of  a  Capitatioa 
tax,  but  filed  opoa  tbe  Hoiue  for  tbe  ooore' 
Dience  of  coUection 

Vagnota,  wbo  Uti^  in  do  booses  and  pos- 
•ened  no  taxable  propertj',  woukl  escape  all 
tsxes. 

Workers  of  all  dasBes,  wbo  Gved  oo  tbeir 
wages  or  gains  and  saved  nothing,  or  who  in- 
vested their  saviogs  in  nothing  coming  within 
the  definition  of  realised  propertr,  would  pay  no 
tax  on  property.  They  would  pay  only  the 
House  tax  for  the  protection  of  their  persons. 
But  that  would  be  no  loss  to  the  State,  or  to  the 
other  tax-payers  in  the  end ;  for.  in  those  ex- 
ceptional cases,  the  payments  woold  be  only 
postponed,* 

These  principles,  if  true,  must  be  equally  ap- 
plicable to  France  as  to  England,  and  in  prac- 
tice the  results  must  be  equally  beneficial  to  all 
countries. 

*  See  tbete  riews  fullj  set  forth  in  tbe  '  People's  Blna 
Book '  (drd  Edition),  with  all  the  necetMuj  facia  tud  fif^orw. 
taken  from  the  GoTemment  aeeouots,  for  proof  of  tha  eOB- 
ctuiious  here  onlj  shortly  referred  to. 
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But  these  principles,  carried  out  by  the  will- 
ing co-operation  of  England  and  Fraface,  must 
effect  the  same  change  in  all  the  civilised  nations 
of  the  world. 

The  example  of  England  and  France,  acting 
together  in  harmonious  concert,  with  the  Ports 
of  the  two  kingdoms  open  and  free  to  all  the 
world,  would  operate  with  a  force  that  would  be 
irresistible. 

Human  Governments,  under  whatever  form, 
would  then  be  brought  down  much  nearer  to 
the  level  of  the  interests  of  the  governed.  With 
the  freedom  of  trade,  the  freedom  of  the  People 
would  be  in  a  much  fairer  proportion,  and  every 
man  who  contributed  in  proportion  to  his  means, 
his  equal  share  of  services  to  the  State,  would 
soon  find  his  claim  to  an  equal  voice  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Representatives  of  the  People  in  the 
Council  of  the  State,  universally  acknowledged. 
It  will  then  soon  be  seen  and  universallv  ac- 
knowledged  that,  on  no  other  foundation  than 
this  can  human  government,  under  whatever 
form,  be  a  permanent  and  peaceable  institution. 
The  time  must  come  when  all  human  govern- 
ments must  be  conducted  on  just  principles  for 
the  equal  benefit  of  all. 

In  the  history  of  the  world  there  is  no  ex- 
ample of  any  nation  governed  on  these  principles. 
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But  tb«  time,  if  not  actnaily  arrived,  is  not  dis- 
tant when  this  experiment  iDu^t  be  tried,  und 
it  will  be  best  tried  in  calm  deliberation  by  Eng- 
land and  France,  tlie  two  most  eniigbteued  and 
most  powerfid  nations  of  the  world.  The  friendly 
co-operation  of  these  two  great  nations  is  all  that 
ia  required  for  the  complete  success  of  the  expe- 
riment. Ail  other  civilincd  nations  must  follow 
their  example,  and  the  freedom  of  the  People 
will  then  be  the  test  of  civiliaation  throughout 
the  world. 

If  all  ttie  works  of  private  enterprise  in  Kiii:;- 
land  and  France  were  free  from  the  intrusion 
of  the  tax-gatherer,  if  all  the  obstacles"  of  trade 
and  industry  were  removed,  and  these  sources 
of  wealth  were  undisturbed  and  undiminished, 
if  the  wages  of  labor,  the  profits  of  agriculture 
and  trade,  the  gains  of  professions  and  pri- 
vate enterprises  of  all  descriptions  were  un- 
touched, until  invested  in  realised  and  tangible 
property  under  the  special  cognizance  and  pro- 
tection of  the  State,  and  if,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England  and 
the  Bank  of  France  were  limited,  and  money 
were  made  cheap  by  fixing  the  maximum  Bauk 
rate  of  discount  at  4  per  cent.,  the  results  would 
he  the  best  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  expe- 
riment, and  Governments  would  find  their  best 
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security  in  the  gratitude  of  a  free,  happy,  and 
contented  people.  This  is  no  "  vain  theory  pre- 
sented in  a  seductive  garb/'  but  it  is  a  grand 
truth,  which  Governments  have  yet  to  learn. 
.  Capital  would  then  increase  at  a  greatly  ac- 
celerated rate,  and  with  the  increase  of  com- 
merce the  demand  for  labour  would  increase,  and 
wages  would  rise,  in  addition  to  the  rise  in  the 
money  value  or  purchaseable  power  of  the  money, 
which  could  not  be  less  than  30  per  cent.  All 
property  would  increase  in  value.  Those  who 
would  pay  the  property-tax  would  pay  much  less 
than  they  do  now,  and  the  People,  prosperous, 
contented,  and  happy,  would  then  be  the  strength, 
as  they  are  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  prosperity,  the 
freedom  of  the  People,  by  the  concession  of 
Manhood  Suffrage  and  the  division  of  the  coun- 
try into  Electoral  Districts  would  then  appear 
but  as  a  very  small  fact,  and  would  be  so  little 
thought  of,  that  the  demand  of  the  small  fee  of 
sixpence  from  each  Voter,  for  registering  his 
vote  and  defraying  the  necessary  expenses,  would, 
probably,  reduce  the  number  of  votes  below  the 
present  amount. 

The  Electoral  Districts  might  be  easily  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  give  the  largest  number  of  C!on- 
stituents  to  the  largest  manufacturing  and  com- 

28 
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niercial  Cities  and  Towns,  and  the  largest  num- 
ber of  Representatives  to  the  Counties,  with  the 
trifling  addition  of  two  nieiiibers,  by  iacreasini; 
the  present  number  of  G5S  members  to  GGO, — 
thus : — 

Present  Nttmbee  of  Members. 
England. — County  Members    .     .     .   146 


Isle  of  Wight 
Universities  .     . 
Cities,    Boroughs, 
Cinque  Ports  . 

—County  Members 
Borough  .     .     . 


and 


Scotland. — County  Members    . 
Cities  and  Boroughs 

Ireland. — County  Members  . 
University  .  .  . 
Cities  and  Boroughs 


I 


16 
14 

30 
23 

64 

2 

39 


Total  Members 

Proposed  Number  of  Members. 
England. — County  Members     .     .     .  225 


105 

658 


Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 


.  20 

40 

65 

County  Members         350 


.^t- 
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County  Members — Brought  Forward  350 
England. — Cities,      Boroughs,       and 

Cinque  Ports 230 

Wales. — Boroughs 10 

Scotland        „        .    * 25 

Ireland  „        35 

Cities,  Boroughs,  and  Cinque  Ports  300 

England. — Universities 5 

Wales. — University 1 

Scotland. — Universities 2 

Ireland. — University 2 

Universities  .       1 0 

Total  Members  .     660 

Neither  justice  nor  policy  requires  that  the 
number  of  the  Representatives  should  be  ad- 
justed to  the  number  of  the  represented.  With 
Manhood  Suffrage,  •  the  adjustment  should  be 
rather  the  other  way.  The  majority  of  the  Re- 
presentatives should  be  with  the  permanent  in- 
terests of  the  Land,  thereby  preserving  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  in  the  Counties,  rather 
than  in  the  Cities,  Towns  and  Boroughs. 

In  this  way  the  rights  and  interests  of  all 
classes  would  be  recognised  and  respected.  The 
right  of  the  People  to  a  voice  in  the  great 
Council  of  the  State  would  be  acknowledged, 
but  the  preponderating  influence  would  be  pre- 

<^    ^^    it 
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served  in  the  higher  classes,  who  are  the  most 
higiily  cduculcd,  and  who  have  the  tai^est  fitake 
in  the  permanent  property  of  the  coiuUrr. 

It  could  hardly  be  thought  unsafe  to  give  the 
right  of  voting  to  the  Artisans  and  Labourers  in 
the  Cities  and  Boroughs,  supposed  to  lie  under 
the  Commercial  influence,  if  the  majority  of  the 
Representatives  were  returned  hy  the  Counties, 
supposed  to  be  under  the  Landed  inSuence. 

According  to  the  proposed  distribution,  tliere 
would  be  ft  majority  of  sixty  members  of  the 
most  highly  educated  class,  out  of  the  whole 
number  of  C60. 

Now,  assuming,  as  it  is  asserted,  that  a  po- 
pular member  has  to  perform  the  double  func- 
tion of  advocate  and  judge,  and  assuming  the 
inconsistent  and  uionstrous  hypothesis  that,  as 
the  deputy  of  the  People,  instead  of  the  repre- 
senlative  of  their  true  interests,  he  sacrifices  the 
higher  duty  of  the  judge  for  the  lower  duty  of 
the  advocate,  still  there  is  a  sure  and  safe  ma- 
jority of  Sixty  for  the  Land-owners. 

The  great  mistake  in  considering  the  Fran- 
chise question  is,  in  supposing  that  representation 
liliould  be  in  proportion  to  population.  Numbers 
have  really  very  little  to  do  with  this  question,  in 
comparison  with  the  interests  at  stake,  and  the 
classes  to   which  those   interests  are  coDfide<£ 
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Numbers  dispersed  in  small  masses  have  the 
same  claim  to  representation  as  numbers  con- 
gregated in  large  masses.  Many  small  towns, 
in  the  aggregate,  such  as  Arundel,  Honiton, 
Thetford,  Calne,  and  others,  are  equal  to  one 
lai^  town,  such  as  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, or  Leeds,  and  others ;  and  many  small 
rural  districts,  in  the  aggregate,  are  equal  to 
Yorkshire.  There  is  no  reason  why  dense  masses 
should  monopolise  representation,  nor  why  dis- 
persed masses  should  not  be  represented.  There 
is  DO  reason  why  the  right  of  voting  should  be 
refused  to  a  class  which  pays,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
lately  said  at  Liverpool,  and  afterwards  repeated 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  ''  not  less  than  one* 
third,  and  probably  a  great  deal  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  revenue,"  though  individually 
their  only  property  be  the  wages  of  their  daily 
labour,  nor  to  an  individual,  of  any  class,  of  full 
age,  out  of  prison,  and  not  out  of  his  senses. 

It  is  a  monstrous  doctrine  that,  a  population 
concentrated  ought  to  have  members,  but  a  popu- 
lation scattered  ought  not. 

If  the  numerical  basis  of  representation  be  the 
sound  one,  how  are  the  adjustments  to  be 
made? 

If  this  is  to  be  the  principle  of  representation, 
how  many  members  are  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
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Itit^c  counties,  and  to  those  towns  which  linve 
from  20,000  to  50.000  inhabitants? 

\Miat  then  is  to  become  of  the  small  counties 
and  towns? 

Arc  Miey  tn  be  nnrepreseuted  ? 

Is  tlie  whole  number  of  members  to  be  tripled 
nr  (jiiadnipled ;  or  will  the  great  counties  and 
towns  consent  to  make  up  the  proportionate  ^Iot> 
luent  to  the  smaller  ones? 

Is  any  one  prepared  to  recommend  that  there- 
presentation  of  the  grt^iit  Mctropolitnn  Boroughs 
should  be  trebled,  and  that  fifty  per  cent,  be 
added  to  the  county  representation  ? 

If  not,  we  must  seek  some  sounder  basis  for 
readjustment  than  that  of  mere  numbers. 

And  as  to  property  qualification  for  the  right 
of  voting. 

Is  it  not  a  singular  anomaly  to  require  it  from 
the  ccslui-que-tru^t,  and  not  from  the  trustee,  to 
exact  it  as  a  guarantee  for  the  due  exercise  of  the 
constitutional  right,  and  to  dispense  with  it  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  due  performance  of  the  tnist 
reposed  ? 

Is  the  one  who  confides  his  interest  to  another 
not  to  be  trusted,  and  is  the  other,  who  is 
trusted  to  protect  those  interests,  beyond  the 
reach  of  undue  influence? 

If  votes  be  bought  and  sold,  who  buys  them  ? 


^;^,v-j 
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And  as  to  the  educational  qualification  for  the 
right  of  voting. 

What  has  Education  to  do  with  the  Franchise  ? 

If  the  right  of  voting  be  a  constitutional  right, 
and  unquestionably  it  is  the  constitutional  right 
of  every  tax-payer,  there  can  be  no  more  reason 
for  depriving  him  of  that  right  because  he  has 
no  property  or  because  he  cannot  read  or  write, 
than  for  depriving  him  of  his  hfe  or  liberty  for 
either  of  the  same  reasons.  The  only  difference 
would  be  in  the  degree  of  injustice ;  both  would 
be  equally  unwise. 

The  absurdity  is  in  the  assumption  that,  men 
of  full  age  and  in  possession  of  their  common 
senses,  but  without  property  or  education,  are 
therefore  bad  citizens,  and  not  to  be  trusted.  It 
would  be  scarcely  more  absurd,  though  certainly 
more  unjust,  to  say,  therefore  they  are  not  fit  to 
live  or  to  live  at  large,  and  ought  to  be  put  to 
death  or  shut  up.  That  would  be  a  very  likely 
way  to  make  them  bad  citizens. 

It  would  be  much  nearer  the  truth  and  much 
wiser  to  assume  that,  they  are  all  good  citizens, 
and  that  would  be  the  most  likely  way  to  make 
them  so. 

But,  no  real  reformer  wishes  to  see  the  working 
classes  the  predominant  power  in  this  country, 
nor  do  they  themselves  wish  it.     They  have  too 
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little  confidencfl  in  tbetDselves  for  tfaat,  or  even 
to  trust  each  other  in  their  own  affairs.  Od  the 
contrary,  they  distrust  each  other,  and  it  is  no- 
torious that,  they  look  up  to  their  employers  aa 
the  higher  classes,  and  more  safely  to  be  trusted 
for  guidance  and  support. 

The  English  working  people  are  the  most  loyal, 
most  industrious,  most  enduring  people  in  the 
whole  world.  By  admitting  them  to  the  right  of 
iree  citizens,  worth  and  wealth  would  exercise 
their  just  influence  in  this  country,  and  bribery 
and  corruption  would  be  unknown  but  as  the  de- 
grading evils  of  the  past.  With  the  physical,  the 
moral  condition  of  the  People  would  be  raised ; 
the  spread  of  education  would  then  be  rapid  and 
the  effects  sensible.  There  would  still  be  much 
evil  mingled  with  the  good,  but  then  the  evil 
would  be  more  clearly  distinguished,  more 
generally  condemned,  and  more  effectually  sap- 


The  costly  game  of  aggressive  war  would  be 
much  more  difficult  to  play,  and  the  Sovereign 
who  played  that  hazardous  game  would  then  stake 
his  crown. 

But,  if  the  opponents  of  manhood  sufiinge 
must  be  met  on  their  own  ground,  what  are  the 
facts  ? 

What  are  the  numbers  and  incomes  of  the 
working  class? 
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Taking  the  statistics  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  sum  assessed  to  the  income  tax 
is  between  £300,000,000  and  £350,000,000  a 
year.  This  includes  a  portion  of  the  earnings 
of  the  working  class,  but  assume,  as  he  does,  that 
this  belongs  wholly  to  those  who  are  not  of  the 
working  class. 

What,  then,  is  the  income  of  the  working 
class? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  takes  it,  on 
the  moderate  estimate  for  the  three  kingdoms  at, 
from  £200,000,000  to  £250,000,000. 

Both  these  estimates  are  clearly  below  the  fact ; 
but  assuming  the  fact  on  the  authority  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  income  of  the 
working  class  is  three-sevenths,  or  nearly  one 
half,  of  the  whole  income  of  the  country.  It  is 
unquestionably  much  nearer  two-thirds. 

According  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
out  of  every  £7  of  income  £3  are  received  by  the 
working  man.  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to 
say  £4.  But  assume  that  three-sevenths  of  the 
whole  income  of  the  country  belongs  to  the  work- 
ing classes. 

Now,  what  is  the  proportion  of  their  repre- 
sentation ? 

It  appears  that,  128,000  of  the  working  class 
now   enjoy  the  borough  franchise,  besides  the 
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comparatively  few  who  enjoy  the  county  franchise 
by  virtue  of  the  40«.  freehold. 

Thus,  avoiding  the  definition  and  number  of 
working  men,  and  stating  the  case  as  uiuch  in 
favour  of  the  opponents  as  possible,  there  may  be 
1.00,000  working  men  who  enjoy  the  county  and 
borough  franchise  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  whole  nnmberof  voters  in  the  constituen- 
cies is,  in  round  numbers,  1,050,000,  so  that, 
while  the  working  people  pay  three-sevenths  of  the 
income,  they  have  one- seventh  of  the  constituency. 

Again,  if  we  look  to  the  taxation  paid  by  the 
working  community  of  this  country,  the  case 
would  come  out  very  nearly  in  the  same  form. 

According  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
"  not  less  than  one-third,  probably  a  great  deal 
more  than  one-tbird,  of  the  £68,000,000,  at  which 
our  revenue  now  stands,  is  contributed  by  the 
working  population."*  Two-thirds  is  much  nearer 
the  truth-t 

Now,  the  question  is,  and  this  is  the  question 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  asks  the 
People  of  this  country  to  answer ; — "  With  what 
justice  can  we  ask  the  working  population  to  pay 
this  proportion  of  taxes  and  put  them  off  in  re- 

*  See  the  speech  of  The  Rifiht  Honorahle  W.  E.  Glad- 
Btone,  at  Liverpool,  6th  April,  1866. 
t  Soe  the  "  People's  Blue  Book,"  3rd  Edition. 
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turn  with  the  miserable  fraction  of  one-seventh 
of  the  representation  ?" 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  reasonable  answer 
to  this  question,  and  that  is,  by  admitting  the 
working  part  of  the  population  into  an  equal 
share  of  the  representation  with  the  other  or  non- 
working  part  of  the  population. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  most  fair  and  simple 
course  would  be  to  confer  the  right  of  voting  for 
Representatives  in  Parliament  on  every  man  on 
his  attaining  his  age  of  21  years,  provided  he  be 
free  from  any  legal  disability. 

But  if  that  would  be  too  sudden  and  too  great 
a  shock  to  the  nervous  system  of  large  Land- 
owners and  Capitalists,  an  intermediate  resting- 
place  might  be  found. 

Suppose  the  40.9.  freehold  retained  and  the 
Franchise  fixed  at  £5  for  Counties,  Cities,  and 
Boroughs ;  and  suppose  the  number  of  members 
increased  by  the  addition  of  2  members,  making 
the  total  number  for  the  United  Kingdom  660 ; 
and  of  these  suppose  350  distributed  among  the 
Counties  and  10  among  the  Universities,  making 
together  for  Counties  and  Universities  360,  and 
300  among  the  Cities  and  Boroughs. 

By  this  simple  arrangement  might  be  deferred 
.  for  an  indefinite  and  very  long  time  Manhood 
Suffrage,  which  must  be  the  ultimate  end  because 
the  safest  and  most  just. 
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But  here  all  classes  migbt  rest  and  be  thankful 
for  some  generations  yet  to  come. 

The  Counties,  supposed  to  comprise  the  per- 
manent property  and  highest  intelligence,  would 
then  have  a  majority  of  GO  members  over  the  Cities 
and  Borouglis,  supposed  to  comprise  the  lower 
grade  of  intelligence  and  the  dangerous  part  of  the 
community. 

All  fanciful  franchises  would  then  be  done 
away  with,  and  the  unwise  and  unjust  distinctioo 
between  Counties.  Cities,  and  Boroughs,  with  all 
the  ditficiiltiL's  which  such  a  distinction  involves, 
would  be  at  once  removed. 

The  fight  would  then  be  simply  for  the  £5 
Franchise. 

For  that  there  would  be  a  fight,  moral  not 
physical ;  a  great  effort  would  then  be  made,  such 
as  was  made  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  liaws ; 
the  People  would  then  know  for  what  they  were 
making  the  effort,  and  millions,  who  now  look  on 
indifferent,  would  then  start  up  into  activity,  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  would  be  returned 
for  the  support  of  such  a  Bill,  would  answer  all 
the  subtle  and  sophistical  speeches  of  false  friends 
by  a  large  majority  of  silent  votes. 

The  redistribution  of  seats  would  then  be  a 
comparatively  easy  work.  All  the  details  would 
then  be  very  simple,  and  might  be  easily  com- 
prised in  one  B\\\. 
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Fancy  Franchises,  including  Lodgers,  might 
well  be  surrendered  on  these  terms.  The  fewer 
the  details  the  fewer  the  difficulties. 

Such  a  Reform  Bill  would  meet  the  justice  of 
the  case  and  would  be  accepted,  by  an  immense 
majority  of  the  People  of  this  country,  as  a  safe 
and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Question  for, 
probably,  many  generations. 

These  few  remarks  on  the  principles  of  Govern- 
ment may  be  thought  by  some  not  to  have  much 
bearing  on  the  Bank  Question,  but  these,  which 
are  the  true  conservative  principles,  have  a  very 
direct  bearing  on  the  credit  of  the  country,  and 
that  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land stands. 

When  the  position  of  this  country  is  considered 
as  dependent  for  the  subsistence  of  its  population 
on  its  trade  with  foreign  nations,  it  must  strike 
even  a  casual  observer  as  an  astonishing  and 
alarming  fact  that,  the  whole  monetary  system  of 
this  country  is  regulated  by  a  law,  which  restricts, 
and  often  to  absolute  scarcity,  the  very  means  by 
which  that  trade  is  carried  on,  thereby  increasing 
the  risk  and  diminishing  the  profit  of  the  traders 
for  the  benefit  of  the  shareholders  in  the  legalised 
monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  large 
c^)italistSy  who  together  regulate  the  price  of 
money  and  control  the  credit  of  the  country, 
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under  the  sanction  of  this  unjust  and  most 
wise  law. 

That  such  a  law,  described  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Tooke,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  authorities, 
as  "  the  most  wanton,  ill-advised,  pedantic,  rait/i 
pieces  0/  legislation,"  which  he  had  ever  known, 
should  have  been  inflicted  on  this  country  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years,  and  that,  after  such  long 
experience  of  the  baneful  consequences,  this  should 
be  still  an  existing  infiiciiou  on  the  the  country, 
is  an  astonishing  and  alarming  fact,  and  the  most 
striking  instance  which  can  be  given  (not  excepting 
even  the  instance  of  the  Corn  Laws)  of  the  in- 
justice and  impolicy  of  the  system  of  GoYernmeat 
in  this  country. 

No  further  evidence  than  this  can  be  want- 
ing to  prove  that  the  laws  in  this  country  are 
made  not  by  or  for  the  People,  but  by  the  great 
Land-owners  and  Capitalists  for  themselves,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that,  this  country  is  suffering,  as  are  all  other 
countries  in  like  circumstances,  under  that  provi- 
dential retribution  which  ever  follows  injustice 
and  folly,  but  is  ever  working  out  the  righteous 
and  wise  end. 

Li  tills,  as  in  all  such  cases,  the  remedy  for  the 
evil  is  sure  to  come.  It  conies  either  through  the 
mild  means  of  the  reasoning  sense,  or  through 
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the  terrible  means  of  unreasoning  madness.  But 
it  surely  comes,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
We  have  seen  memorable  instances  of  both.  Of 
the  reasoning  sense,  in  our  own  reforms  of  latter 
times.  Of  the  unreasoning  madness  in  the 
chapter  of  the  history  of  France  near  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  and  in  the  chapter  just  concluded 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  All  history 
shows  that,  the  longer  the  remedy  is  delayed,  the 
more  severe  it  is  sure  to  be  when  it  comes  In 
ancient  Rome  and  in  modern  Poland  the  remedy 
was  so  long  delayed  that,  it  came  at  last  to  anni- 
hilation. 

The  history  of  the  past  is  written  for  our  learn- 
ing, and  it  has  no  other  use  for  us  but  as  a  re- 
cord of  eternal  truths. 

Many  will  think  that  there  is  much  exaggeration 
in  these  views,  and  that,  to  refer  to  the  Bank 
Act  as  a  serious  infliction  upon  the  country  is  a 
wild  absurdity.  But  those  w^ho  think  so  have, 
probably,  reflected  very  little  on  the  subject,  and, 
as  Coleridge  has  said,  "  those  only  think  who  re- 
flect.'* Most  of  the  Land-owners  and  great 
Capitalists  thought  the  same,  or  said  the  same  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  But  serious  as  was  the  evil  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  by  diminishing  the  bread  of  the 
People,  in  actual  amount  of  cost  and  loss  to  the 
country  the  Bank  Acts  are  a  more  serious  evil. 
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The  Com  Laws  enhanced  the  price  of  the  first 
necessary  of  life,  and  to  many  put  the  price  be- 
yond tiieir  reach.  The  consequence  of  this  was, 
the  enhancement  of  the  price  not  only  of  Corn, 
but  also  of  all  other  commodities,  the  diminulion 
of  our  Home  and  Foreign  trade,  the  depreciation 
of  all  the  property  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  in- 
crease of  pauperism  throughout  the  land. 

The  Bank  Act9  enhance  the  price  of  money, 
thereby  diminishing  the  means  of  production  and 
interchange  of  commodities  with  foreign  nations ; 
and  by  limiting  the  supply  of  the  raw  materials, 
thereby  lowering  the  industry  of  the  whole 
country  and  the  means  of  subsistence  to  all  the 
industrious  classes. 

The  results  are,  dear  money  and  low  wages ; 
high  prices  and  small  profits ;  loss  of  trade  and 
diminished  credit.  But  to  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  Capitalists  large  profits.  To  the  Work- 
ing Classes  small  gains,  and  to  many  of  them 
destitution. 

But  in  this  country,  destitution  does  not  mean 
starvation.  The  meaning  is,  a  barely  sufficient 
supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  that  is  the 
condition  of  the  laborers, — especially  agricultu- 
ral,— in  this  country,  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  is  generally  known.  Those  who  know  it, 
and  the  causes  of  it,  are  apt  to  carry. about  with 
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them  feelings  of  indignation  against  the  Govern- 
ment, whether  Whig  or  Tory,  difficult  to  sup- 
press, and  quite  as  difficult  to  express  in  terms 
which,  by  the  comfortably  situated,  may  be  con- 
sidered quite  decorous. 

But  the  end  of  it  all  will  probably  be,  the 
loss  of  the  confidence  of  the  country  by  both 
these  political  parties,  and  then  the  only  alterna- 
tive will  be,  to  look  to  the  leader  of  the  third 
party,  or  the  People's  party,  for  conducting  the 
affairs  of  this  country. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  bring  together, 
in  a  concise  and  convenient  form,  all  the  essen- 
tial facts,  derived  from  the  experience  of  the 
past,  on  the  Bank  Question,  and  to  apply  the 
reasoning  necessary  for  arriving  at  a  correct 
conclusion. 

This  is  unavoidably  a  tedious  process  for  the 
reader  to  follow ;  but  the  conclusion,  if  correct,  is 
worth  the  trouble ;  and  then  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  the  Bank  of  England  will  be 
reconstituted  on  the  true  principles  for  the  Or- 
ganisation Of  Credit  In  England. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

SUMMARY:    CONCLUSION. 

Faou  the  foregoing  Chapters  may  be 

the  following  principles  for  the  Organisation  Of 

Credit  In  England  : 

That  money,  the  great  instriimeat  of  com- 
merce, makes  a  part,  and  a  very  valuable  part,  of 
the  capital,  but  makes  no  part  of  the  revenue; 
the  money  distributes  the  revenue,  but  makes  no 
part  of  that  revenue. 

That,  whatsoever  part  of  the  national  property 
goes  to  provide  the  medium  of,  or  substitution  for, 
exchange,  is  wholly  inoperative  with  regard  to 
production.  Nothing  produces  but  human  labor 
or  efforts,  brought  into  action  by  the  imnie- 
diate  instruments  of  production  ;  the  toots  or  ma- 
chinery with  which  the  workman  labors,  and  the 
raw  material  with  which  he  fabricates.  If,  there- 
fore, the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  national 
property,  so  employed,  could  be  taken  from  that 
employment  and  converted  into  food,  tools,  and  the 
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materials  of  production,  the  productive  powers  of 
thecountry  would  receive  a  corresponding  increase. 

That,  it  is  the  total  quantity  of  the  money  in 
any  country,  which  determines  what  portion  of 
that  quantity  shall  exchange  for  a  certain  portion 
of  the  goods  or  commodities  of  that  country. 

That,  the  portion  of  the  annual  produce,  which 
is  not  exchanged  at  all,  as  what  is  consumed  by 
the  producer;  or,  which  is  not  exchanged  for 
money ;  is,  with  respect  to  the  money,  as  if  such 
portion  of  the  annual  produce  had  never  existed. 

That,  a  vast  accession  is,  therefore,  made  to 
the  means  of  production,  by  providing  a  substi- 
tute for  the  precious  metals,  as  a  medium  of,  or 
substitute  for,  exchange. 

That,  paper  is  far  more  convenient,  as  a  me- 
dium of,  or  substitute  for,  exchange,  than  the 
precious  metals.  A  large  sum  in  gold  or  silver 
is  a  cumbrous  commodity.  In  transferring  pro- 
perty of  considerable  value  the  very  counting 
of  gold  and  silver  is  a  tedious  operation.  By 
means  of  a  bank-note,  the  largest  sum  is  as 
quickly  paid  as  the  smallest. 

That,  the  inconveniences  to  which  paper  money 
is  liable  are  consequent  only  on  defective  arrange- 
ments. 

That,  these  inconveniences  may  be  compre- 
hended under  three  heads  : 

2  T  2, 
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1 . — The  failure  of  the  parties,  by  wliom  tiic 
notes  ure  issued,  to  fulBl  their  engagements. 

2. — Forgery. 

3. — The  alteration  of  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency. 

That,  the  effects  of  an  increase  of  the  qaaa> 
tity,  and  consequent  diminution  of  the  value  of 
the  currency,  are  two  : — 

1.  A  rise  of  prices,  or  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  money  given  iu  exchange. 

2.  A  loss  to  all  those  [arsons  who  had  a  right 
to  receive  a  cerlaiii  sum  of  money  of  tlic  old 
and  undiminished  value. 

That,  an  alteration  in  the  value  of  money,  it 
is  obvious,  alters  the  relative  value  of  nothing 
else.  All  things  rise  in  value  as  compared  with 
money ;  but  not  one  of  them  rises  in  value  as 
compared  with  another. 

That,  diSerence  in  price  is,  in  itself,  of  no 
consequence  to  anybody.  The  man  who  has 
goods  to  sell  gets  more  money  for  them ;  but 
this  money  will  purchase  just  the  same  quantity 
of  commodities  as  he  was  enabled  to  purchase 
with  the  price  he  obtained  before.  The  man 
who  has  goods  to  purchase  has  more  money  to 
give  for  them,  but  he  is  enabled  to  do  so,  by 
getting  just  as  much  more  for  the  commodities 
he  has  to  sell. 
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That,  the  effect  of  a  degradation  in  the  value 
of  money  is  obviously  a  loss  to  creditors  and  a 
gain  to  debtors.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  this 
eflFect  is  reversed,  when  the  alteration  which  has 
taken  place  is  an  increase  in  the  value  of  money. 

That,  these  losses  are  evils  of  great  magnitude 
to  the  individuals  concerned,  and  imply  a  gross 
violation  of  the  rules  of  justice ;  but  here  is  no 
destruction,  and  consequently  no  loss,  of  pro- 
perty.* But  every  act  of  injustice  is  injurious, 
and  all  the  consequences  of  altering  the  value  of 
money,  whether  by  raising  or  depressing  it,  are 
injurious. 

That,  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money  are 
temporary  alterations  of  the  value,  and  are,  there- 
fore, extremely  injurious,  producing  efiects  of  the 
grossest  injustice. 

That,  paper  money,  properly  regulated,  would 
be  less  liable  to  fluctuations  in  value  than  a  cur- 
rency wholly  metallic. 

That,  when  the  whole  responsibility  of  payhig 
the  notes  in  gold  is  borne  by  the  people,  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to 
prevent  the  issue  of  notes  to  meet  the  require-, 
ments  of  the  people,  is  an  act  of  the  grossest  im- 
policy and  injustice. 

•  *'  Elements  of  Politicnl  Economy,"  by  James  Mill,  page 
125. 
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That,  the  Government,  which  per&ists  in  surh 
interference  in  the  light  of  the  present  day,  after 
twenty  years'  exprrience  of  the  injurious  conse- 
(juences  to  the  country,  declares  its  own  incom- 
petency or  dishonesty,  and,  in  either  case,  forfeits 
the  confidence  of  the  country  by  an  act  of  gross 
injustice  to  the  whole  peuple. 

That,  the  progress  of  mankind  coincides  with 
the  rapid  creation  of  capital.  Therefore,  the 
punnnount  interest  of  all  is  to  favor  the  rapid 
creation  of  capital,  and  capital  increases  of  its 
own  accord  under  the  triple  influence  of  activity, 
frngality,  and  security. 

That,  capital,  when  formed,  necessarily  leaves 
disposable  both  labor  and  the  remuneration  of 
that  labor.  It  carries  in  itself  a  power  of  pro- 
gression. The  vires  acquirit  eundo  may  be  ap- 
plied with  rigorous  exactitude  to  capital  and  its 
beneficial  influence.  In  proportion  as  its  action 
is  extended,  it  sets  free  and  renders  disposable  a 
certain  amount  of  human  efforts,  only  by  setting 
free  and  rendering  disposable  a  corresponding 
fund  of  remuneration,  so  that  these  two  elements 
meet  and  compensate  one  another. 

That,  every  increase  of  capital  is  followed  by 
a  necessary  increase  of  general  prosperity.  There- 
fore, in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  capital,  the 
absolute  share  of  the  total  product  falling  to  the 
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capitalist  is  augmented,  and  his  relative  share  is 
diminished ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  laborer's 
share  is  increased  both  absolutely  and  relatively.* 

That,  the  relative  share  of  the  product  falling 
to  the  capitalist  goes  on  continually  diminishing, 
only  amounts  to  saying  that,  the  more  abundant 
capital  becomes,  the  more  interest  falls. 

That,  the  absolute  share  falling  to  the  capitalist 
goes  on  continually  increasing,  only  amounts  to 
saying  that,  a  man  has  a  larger  income  with 
£10,000  at  4  per  cent.,  than  with  £5,000  at  5 
per  cent.,  although,  in  the  first  case,  he  charges 
less  for  the  use  of  his  capital.  The  same  holds 
of  a  nation,  and  of  the  world  at  large.  The  joer 
centage,  in  its  tendency  to  fall,  neither  does  nor 
can  follow  a  progression  so  rapid  that  the  swn 
total  of  interest  should  be  smaller  when  capital 
is  abundant  than  when  it  is  scarce. 

That,  all  capital  is  divided  into  fixed  and  cir- 
culating capital. 

That,  every  saving  in  the  fixed  capital,  such  as 
machinery,  instruments  of  trade,  etc.,  which  does 
not  diminish  the  productive  powers  of  labor,  is 
an  improvement  of  the  net  revenue;  so  every 
saving  in  that  part  of  the  circulating  capital  which 
consists  in  money,  is  an  improvement  of  the  same 
kind. 

•  Bastiat,  "  Harmonies  of  Political  Economy,"  page  183. 
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That,  the  circulating  capital  furnishes  the  ma- 
terials and  wages  of  labor,  and  puts  industry  iuto 
motion.  Therefore,  every  saving  in  the  expense 
of  maintaining  the  fixed  capital,  which  does  nol 
diminish  the  productive  powers  of  latmr,  must  in- 
crease the  fund  which  puts  industry  iuto  motion, 
and,  consequently,  the  annual  produce  of  land 
and  labor,  the  real  revenue  of  every  scttriety. 

That,  the  substitution  of  paper  money  for  gold 
money,  replaces  a  very  experisive  instrument  of 
commerce  with  one  much  less  costly,  and  withm 
certain  limits,  under  certain  regnlntious,  equally 
convenient. 

That,  withiu  proper  limits  and  regulations, 
the  paper  money  has  the  same  currency  as  the 
gold  money,  from  the  confidence  that  the  gold 
money  can  at  any  time  be  had  for  the  paper 
money. 

That,  the  Bank  of  England  issues,  of  its  own 
paper  notes;  say,  to  the  amount  of  £20,000,000. 
As  those  notes  serve  all  the  purposes  of  money, 
the  helders  pay  the  same  for  them  as  if  so  much 
money.  What  they  pay  is  the  gain  of  the  Bank. 
Though  some  of  these  notes  are  continually  coming 
back  to  the  Bank  for  payment,  part  of  them  con- 
tinue to  circulate  for  months  and  years  together. 
Though  the  Bank  has  generally  in  circulation 
to  the  amount  of  £20,000,000,  an  amount 
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in  gold  of  two  or  three  millions  may,  generally, 
be  a  sufficient  provision  for  meeting  occasional 
demands  for  gold,  as  money.  By  this  operation, 
therefore,  two  or  three  millions  in  gold  perform 
all  the  functions  which  twenty  millions  could 
otherwise  have  performed.  The  same  exchanges 
may  be  made,  the  same  quantity  of  consumable 
goods  may  be  circulated  and  distributed  to  their 
proper  customers,  by  means  of  these  paper  notes, 
to  the  value  of  £20,000,000,  as  by  an  equal 
value  of  gold  money.  Eighteen  milHons  of  gold, 
therefore,  can  in  this  manner,  be  spared  from  the 
circulating  capital  of  the  country. 

That,  if  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  the 
labor  of  the  country  require  only  £20,000,000  to 
circulate  and  distribute  it  to  its  proper  consumers, 
and  that  annual  produce  cannot  be  immediately 
augmented  by  those  operations  of  banking,  the 
eighteen  millions  saved  will  be  over  and  above 
what  can  be  employed  in  the  circulation  of  the 
country.  But,  though  this  sum  cannot  be  em- 
ployed at  home,  it  is  too  valuable  to  be  allowed 
to  lie  idle.  It  will,  therefore,  be  sent  abroad,  in 
order  to  seek  that  profitable  employment  which  it 
cannot  find  a[t  home.  But  the  paper  cannot  go 
abroad ;  because,  at  a  distance  from  the  Bank 
which  issued  it,  and  from  the  country  in  which 
payment  of  it  in  gold  can  be  exacted  by  law,  it 
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Will  Dot  be  received  in  common  payments.  Gold, 
therefore,  to  tlie  amount  of  £18,000,000,  will  be 
sent  abroad,  aiiiJ  the  channel  of  home  circulation 
will  roiiiaiu  filled  with  £20,000,000  of  paper 
money,  instead  of  £20,000,000  of  gold  money, 
which  filled  it  before. 

That,  the  quantity  of  gold  thus  sent  abroad 
will  be  exchanged  for  foreign  goods  of  some  kind 
or  another,  in  order  to  supply  the  coti sumption 
either  of  some  other  foreign  country,  or  of  oiir 
own,  or  for  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  can  be 
obtained  in  our  owu.  If  employed  in  purchasing 
goods  in  one  foreign  country,  in  order  to  supply 
the  consumption  of  another,  or  in  what  is  called 
the  carrying  trade,  whatever  profit  is  made  will 
be  an  addition  to  the  net  revenue  of  our  own 
country.  It  is  like  a  new  fund,  created  for  carry- 
ing on  a  new  trade ;  domestic  business  being 
now  transacted  by  paper,  and  the  gold,  thus 
saved,  being  converted  into  a  fund  for  this  new 
trade.  If  employed  in  purchasing  from  foreign 
countries,  for  home  use,  an  additional  stock  of 
materials,  tools  and  provisions,  in  order  to  main- 
tain and  employ  an  additional  number  of  indus- 
trious people,  who  re-produce,  with  a  profit,  the 
value  of  their  annual  consumption,  it  promotes 
industry ;  and  though  it  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  the  society,  it  provides  a  permanent  fund 
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for  supporting  that  consumption,  the  people  who 
consume  re-producing,  with  a  profit,  the  whole 
value  of  their  annual  consumption.  The  gross 
revenue  of  the  society,  the  annual  produce  of  their 
land  and  labor,  is  increased  by  the  whole  value 
which  the  labor  of  those  workmen  adds  to  the 
naaterials  upon  which  they  are  employed,  and 
the  net  revenue  by  what  remains  of  this  value, 
after  deducting  what  is  necessary  for  supporting 
the  tools  and  instalments  of  their  trade. 

That,  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  forced  abroad 
by  those  operations  of  banking,  must  be  em- 
ployed in  purchasing  foreign  goods  for  home  con- 
sumption ;  and  another  part  in  the  less  profitable 
employment  of  foreign  loans,  or  other  foreign  in- 
vestments. 

That,  gold  and  silver  are  nothing  more  than 
commodities,  which  are  the  most  generally  bought 
and  sold,  whether  by  individuals  or  nations. 

That,  those  commodities  alone  can  be  exported, 
which  are  cheaper  in  the  country  from  which  they 
go,  than  in  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent ; 
and  those  commodities  alone  can  be  imported, 
which  are  dearer  in  the  country  to  which  they 
come,  than  in  the  country  from  which  they  are 
sent. 

That,  if  gold  be  cheaper  in  any  one  country, 
as  in  England  for  example,  it  will  be  exported 
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^m  England.  If  dearer  in  England  than  in 
any  other  country,  it  wfll  be  imported  into  Eng- 
land. 

Tliat,  in  any  country  where  gold  is  cheap, 
other  cotiimodities  are  dear. 

That,  gold  is  cheaji,  when  a  greater  quantity 
of  it  is  required  to  purchase  commodities  ;  and 
commodities  are  dear  for  (he  same  reason  ;  i  e. 
when  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  is  required  to 
purchase  them. 

That,  when  the  value  of  gold,  m  England,  is 
low,  gold  will  be  exported  from  England,  on  the 
j)rinciple  that  all  commodities  vvhicli  are  free  to 
seek  a  market,  go  from  the  place  where  they  are 
cheap,  to  the  place  where  they  are  dear. 

That,  the  fact  that  gold  is  cheap,  implies  the 
inseparable  fact  that,  other  commodities,  at  the 
same  time,  are  dear. 

That,  therefore,  when  gold  is  exported,  less  of 
other  commodities  can  be  exported  ;  and  no  com- 
modities can  be  exported  if  the  price  of  gold  be 
80  low  as  to  raise  the  price  of  all  of  them  above 
the  price  in  other  countries.  A  diminished  quan- 
tity alone  can  be  exported,  if  the  price  of  gold 
be  only  reduced  so  far  as  to  raise  the  price  of 
some  of  them  above  the  price  in  other  countries. 

That,  a  country,  therefore,  will  export  commo- 
dities other  than  the  precious  metals,  only  when 
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the  price  of  the  precious  metals  is  high;  and 
will  import  only  when  the  price  of  the  precious 
metals  is  low. 

That,  price,  with  reference  to  the  precious 
metals,  means  the  quantity  or  value  of  other  things 
for  which  the  precious  metals  will  exchange. 

That,  price,  with  reference  to  money,  means  the 
same. 

That,  credit-money,  constantly  convertible  into 
gold,  is  an  exact  representation  of  the  real  money, 
and,  therefore,  can  never  diminish  the  value  of 
the  metallic  money,  or  affect  the  measure  of 
value,  and,  consequently,  can  never  have  the 
smallest  influence  on  prices. 

That,  prices  can  rise  with  paper  money  only 
when  paper  money  has  not  the  control  of  real 
money,  or  by  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  produ- 
cing the  precious  metals. 

That,  as  long  as  there  is  no  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  procuring  the  precious  metals,  the  varia- 
tions in  their  value  will  be  very  light,  and  will 
be  subject  only  to  the  variations  of  supply  and 
demand,  which  are  very  trifling,  the  wants  being 
pretty  constant  and  regular. 

That,  the  variations  of  prices  depend  either  on 
the  fact  of  the  merchandise,  other  than  money, 
(NT  on  the  fact  of  the  money.  Those  which  arise 
from  the  fact  of  the  money  are  extremely  weak, 
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even  insensible ;  they  do  not  arise  from  the  fact 
of  the  notes,  unless  in  the  point  of  view  that  thu 
notes  contribute  in  a  ccrtnin  degree  to  diminish 
the  demand  for  gold  or  silver ;  but  this  last  con- 
sideration is  80  very  weak  as  to  be  unnotieeable. 

That,  if  tiie  notes,  which  represent  the  gold, 
be  at  all  times  convertible  into  gold,  the  market 
price  of  gold  is  quite  immaterial,  as  the  notes 
will  always  represent  it. 

That,  credit- money,  constantly  convertible  into 
real  money,  only  supplies  the  place  of  gold  and 
silver,  of  which  no  counlry  holds  more  than  is 
necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  exchanges. 

That,  the  only  difference  between  gold  money 
and  paper  money  is  that,  the  former  is  of  intrinsic 
value,  and  the  latter  is  of  no  intrinsic  value,  but 
wholly  dependent  on  credit. 

That,  if  the  credit  be  universally  acknowledged 
as  unexceptionable,  paper  money,  being  less  liable 
to  change  in  value  than  other  things,  will  ex* 
change  more  readily  than  other  things  for  gold. 

That,  when  one  nation  exchanges  a  part  of  its 
commodities  for  a  part  of  the  commodities  of 
another  nation,  the  nation  can  gain  nothing  by 
parting  with  its  commodities ;  all  the  gain  must 
consist  in  what  it  receives. 

That,  a  nation  which  parts  with  its  commodities 
for  gold  and  silver,  derives  no  gain,  but  the  con- 
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trary,  from  possessing  more  than  its  due  propor- 
tion of  the  precious  metals. 

That,  gold  and  silver  may  be  profitable  com- 
modities to  export,  but  must  always  be  the  least 
profitable  to  import. 

That,  for  every  nation,  the  most  profitable  com- 
modities to  export  must  always  be  the  products 
of  its  own  industry. 

That,  therefore,  the  most  profitable  application 
of  that  part  of  the  nation's  annual  produce  which 
is  destined  for  industry,  must  be  in  providing  at 
all  times  the  provisions  and  materials  necessary  for 
maintaining  and  enlarging  that  annual  produce. 

That,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  every  nation  to  provide  cheap  money  for 
the  convenient  transfer  of  the  circulating  capital. 

That,  for  this  purpose,  the  cheapest  and  most 
convenient  money  is  paper  money,  representing 
an  equal  amount  of  gold,  and  convertible  into 
gold  on  demand. 

That,  for  this  purpose,  no  gold  will  be  required, 
unless  for  the  convenience  of  change,  if  it  be 
known  that  gold,  equal  to  the  amount  of  notes, 
will  be  forthcoming  when  required. 

That,  for  this  purpose,  it  must  be  known  that, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  paper  money,  to 
any  amount  required,  may  be  had  at  a  price  not 
exceeding  the  maximum  price  fixed. 
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'Ibat,  at  tbe  present  time,  tbc  maximtm  price 
fthould  be  fised  at  4  per  cent. ;  and  if  tbe  rule  of 
interest  ou  tbe  National  Debt  eboutd  be  rediiceil 
to  2  per  cent.,  then  tbe  marimum  price  sbould 
be  fixed  at  3  per  cent. 

That,  the  mi.ximum  may  be  lowered,  but  not 
raised,  without  tbe  authority  of  Parliament. 

That,  in  computing  the  quantity  of  industry 
which  the  circulating  capital  of  any  society  can  em- 
ploy, regard  must  always  be  had  to  t)iosc  parts  of 
it  only,  which  consist  in  provisions,  rottc-riala,  sod 
finished  work  ;  the  other  |)art,  which  consi-its  in 
money  and  serves  only  to  circulate  those  three, 
must  always  be  deducted.'  In  order  to  put  in- 
dustry  in  motion,  three  things  are  requisite ;  ma- 
terials to  work  upon,  tools  to  work  with,  and  the 
wages  or  recompense  for  the  work  done.  Money 
is  neither  a  material  to  work  upon,  nor  a  tool  to 
work  with ;  and  though  the  wages  of  the  work- 
man be  coDmtonly  paid  to  him  in  money,  his 
real  revenue,  like  that  of  all  other  men,  consists, 
not  in  the  money,  but  in  the  money's  worth,  or 
what  can  be  got  fur  it. 

That,  the  quantity  of  industry  which  any  capi- 
tal can  employ,  must,  evidently,  be  equal  to  the 
number  of  workmen  whom  it  can  supply  with 
materials,  tools,  and  a  maintenance  suitable  to  the 
nature  of  the  work.    Money  may  be  requisite  for 
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purchasing  the  materials  and  tools  of  the  work, 
as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  the  workman.  But 
the  quantity  of  industry  which  the  whole  capital 
can  employ,  is  certainly  not  equal  both  to  the 
money  which  purchases,  and  to  the  materials, 
tools,  and  maintenance,  which  are  purchased  with 
it ;  but  only  to  one  or  other  of  those  two  values, 
and  to  the  latter  more  properly  than  to  the  former. 

That,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  pro- 
portion which  the  circulating  money  of  any 
country  bears  to  the  whole  value  of  the  annual 
produce  circulated  by  means  of  it.  But  how 
small  soever  the  proportion  which  the  circulating 
money  may  bear  to  the  whole  value  of  the  annual 
produce,  as  but  a  part,  and  generally  but  a  small 
part,  of  that  produce,  is  ever  destined  for  the 
maintenance  of  industry,  it  must  always  bear  a 
very  considerable  proportion  to  that  part.  When, 
therefore,  by  the  substitution  of  paper,  the  gold 
necessary  for  circulation  is  reduced  to  a  fifth  part 
of  the  former  quantity,  if  the  value  of  only  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  four-fifths  be  added  to 
the  funds  which  are  destined  for  the  maintenance 
of  industry,  it  must  make  a  very  considerable 
addition  to  the  quantity  of  that  industry,  and, 
consequently,  to  the  value  of  the  annual  produce 
of  land  and  labor. 

That,  if,  instead  of  such  addition,  the  funds 
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which  are  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  in- 
dustry be  diminished,  by  tlie  withdrawal  of  the 
yreuter  part  of  the  otiicr  four-fifths  of  the  gold 
necessary  for  circulation,  ttnd  at  the  same  time 
by  the  withdrawal  of  a  like  amount  of  paper- 
money,  substituted  for  the  gold  money,  it  must 
very  considerably  diminish  the  quantity  of  that 
industry,  and,  consequently,  must  very  greatly 
reduce  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  land 
and  labor. 

That,  as  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  pro- 
portion which  the  circulating  money  bears  to  the 
whole  viiluo  of  the  annual  produce  circulated  by 
means  of  it,  so  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
proportion  of  loss  to  the  country  from  such  a 
diminution  of  the  funds  destined  for  the  main- 
tenance of  industry,  and  from  the  consequently 
reduced  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labor  of  the  country. 

That,  it  is  manifest,  if  only  a  small  part  of 
that  produce  be  ever  destined  foe  the  mainte- 
nance of  industry,  the  value  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  whole  of  the  land  and  labor  of  the 
country  so  reduced,  must  be  a  loss  to  the  coun- 
try  much  greater  than  the  whole  of  the  small 
part  of  that  produce  destined  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  industry. 

That,  if  such  be  an  inevitable  consequence. 
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or,  if  such  be  the  liability  necessarily  involved, 
it  is  self-evident  that,  the  substitution  of  paper 
for  gold,  for  the  purpose  of  economising  the  gold, 
is  no  gain,  but  a  great  loss  to  the  country. 

That,  the  only  way  to  secure  the  gain  to  the 
country,  under  such  circumstances  is,  to  prevent 
the  diminution  of  the  funds  destined  for  the 
maintenance  of  industry,  and  thereby  to  main- 
tain the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labor  of  the  country,  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  paper  circulation  in  proportion  to 
the  diminished  amount  of  the  gold  circulation. 

That,  the  whole  paper  money  of  every  kind 
which  can  easily  circulate,  Oi'  continue  long  in 
circulation,  in  any  country  can  never  exceed  the 
value  of  the  gold,  of  which  the  paper,  or  other 
substitute,  supplies  the  place,  or  of  the  gold 
which  would  circulate  there,  if  there  were  no 
paper  money,  or  other  substitute.  Should  the 
circulating  paper  exceed  that  sum,  as  the  excess 
could  neither  bo  sent  abroad  nor  be  employed 
in  the  circulation  of  the  country,  it  must  imme- 
diately return  upon  the  Bank  to  be  exchanged 
for  gold.  When  this  superfluous  paper  was  con- 
verted into  gold,  the  owners  could  easily  make 
use  of  it  by  sending  it  abroad ;  but  they  could 
make  no  use  of  it  while  it  remained  in  the  shape 

of  paper.     There  would  immediately  be  a  run 
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upon  the  Bank  to  the  whole  extent  of  this  s 
fluous  paper,  and  if  the  Bauk  showed  any  dif5^ 
culty  or  backwurdiicss   in  piiynient,  that  woukl 
inwease  the  run  and  create  a  panic. 

That,  over  and  above  the  expenses  which  are 
conuuon  to  every  branch  of  trade,  such  as  house 
rent,  wagts,  &c.,  the  expenses  peculiar  to  a  Bank 
consist  chiefly  in  two  articles :  Firstly,  in  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  at  all  times  in  its  coffers,  a  sum 
of  money  sufficient  for  answering  the  ordinary 
demands  of  the  holders  of  its  notes;  Secondly, 
in  the  expense  of  replenishing  those  cofiery  as 
fast  as  they  are  emptied  by  answering  such  occa- 
sional demands. 

That,  when  the  Bank  discounts  a  real  bill  of 
exchange,  or  a  bill  which,  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
due,  is  really  paid,  the  Bank  only  advances  a 
part  of  the  value  which  the  debtor  would  other- 
wise be  obliged  to  keep  by  him  unemployed  and 
in  ready  money  for  answering  occasional  de- 
mands. The  payment  of  the  bill,  when  it  be- 
comes due,  replaces  to  the  Bank  the  value  of 
what  it  had  advanced,  together  with  the  in- 
^terest.  The  coffers  of  the  Bank,  so  far  as  its 
dealings  are  confined  to  such  customers,  resemble 
a  pond,  from  which,  though  a  stream  of  water 
be  continually  running,  yet  another  is  continually 
ninning  in,  fully  equal  to  or  greater  than  that 
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which  runs  out ;  so  that,  without  any  further 
care  or  attention,  the  pond  keeps  equally,  or  very 
near  equally  full.  Little  or  no  expense  can  ever 
be  necessary  for  replenishing  the  coffers  of  such 
a  Bank. 

That,  bills  not  real  may  be  brought  to  the 
Bank  for  discount,  and  thus  bank  paper  may  be 
put  into  circulation,  wh»ch  may  come  to  exceed 
the  whole  quantity  of  gold  which  would  have  cir- 
culated in  the  country  if  there  had  been  no  paper 
money,  supposing  the  commerce  the  same ;  and 
the  excess  of  this  paper  money  would  immediately 
be  returned  upon  the  Bank,  to  be  exchanged  for 
gold. 

That,  such  operations  would  be  neither  detri- 
mental to  the  Bank  nor  to  the  country,  if  the 
Bank  possessed  the  means  for  purchasing  gold  in 
the  open  market  to  meet  these  extra-ordinary  de- 
mands, without  curtailing  the  bank  discounts; 
but  such  operations  would  cease  to  be  profitable 
to  the  operators  as  soon  as  the  equilibrium  in  the 
value  of  gold  between  this  country  and  foreign 
countries  was  restored  ;  and  any  loss  to  the  Bank 
on  such  purchases  would,  in  ordinary  cases,  be 
fully  compensated  by  4  per  cent,  on  the  additional 
bank-notes  thus  brought  into  circulation;  nor 
would  the  loss  to  the  Bank  be  considerable  in 
extra-ordinary  cases,  under  any  circumstances 
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which  can  be  reasonably  supposed.  But  any  such 
loss,  being  consetpient  on  the  snbstitiition  of  paper 
for  gold,  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  Bank. 

That,  it  is  not  by  augmenting  the  capital  of 
the  country,  but  by  rendering  a  greater  part  of 
that  capital  active  and  productive  than  would 
otherwise  be  so,  that  the  most  judicious  opera- 
tions of  banking  can  increase  the  industry  of  the 
country.  That  part  of  his  capital  which  a  dealer 
is  obliged  to  keep  by  him  unemployed,  and  in 
ready  money  for  answering  occasional  demands, 
is  so  much  dead  stock,  which,  so  long  as  it  reuiaina 
in  this  situation,  produces  nothing  either  to  him 
or  to  his  country.  The  judicious  operations  of 
banking  enable  him  to  convert  this  dead  stock 
into  active  and  productive  stock ;  into  materials 
to  work  upon,  into  tools  to  work  with,  and  into 
provisions  and  subsistence  to  work  for ;  into  stock 
which  produces  something  both  to  himself  and  to 
his  country.  The  gold  and  silver  money  which 
circulates  in  any  country,  and  by  means  of  which 
the  produce  of  its  land  and  labor  is  annually  cir- 
culated and  distributed  to  the  proper  consumers, 
is,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ready  money  of  the 
dealer,  all  dead  stock.  It  is  a  very  valuable  part 
of  the  capital  of  the  country,  which  produces  no- 
thing to  the  country.  The  judicious  operations 
of  banking,  by  substituting  paper  for  a  great  part 
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of  this  gold  and  silver,  enable  the  country  to 
convert  a  great  part  of  this  dead  stock  into  active 
and  productive  stock ;  into  stock  which  produces 
something  to  the  country.  The  gold  and  silver 
money  which  circulates  in  any  country  may  very 
properly  be  compared  to  a  highway,  which,  while 
it  circulates  and  carries  to  market  all  the  grass 
and  corn  of  the  country,  produces  itself  nothing 
of  either.  The  judicious  operations  of  banking 
by  providing  a  sort  of  roadway  through  the  air, 
enable  the  country  to  convert,  as  it  were,  a  great 
part  of  its  highways  into  good  pastures  and  corn- 
fields, and  thereby  to  increase  very  considerably 
the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labor.* 

That,  the  circulation  of  every  country  is  divided 
into  two  different  branches;  the  circulation  of 
the  dealers  with  one  another,  and  the  circulation 
between  the  dealers  and  the  consumers.  Though 
the  same  pieces  of  money,  whether  paper  or  metal, 
may  be  employed  sometimes  in  the  one  circula- 
tion and  sometimes  in  the  other;  yet  as  both  are 

*  "Wealth  of  Nations,*"  vol.  1,  page  484.  9tli  Ed.  Adam 
Smith  refers  here  to  the  Dssdalian  wings  of  paper  money,  as 
being  less  secure  for  sustaining  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  the  country,  than  when  they  travel  npon  the  solid  ground 
of  gold  and  silver. 

In  that  he  is  quite  right.  But  here  conmierce  and  industry 
would  travel  on  the  solid  ground  of  gold  and  silver. 

This  is  in  answer  to  M.  Wolowski,  about  the  wings  of 
Icarus. 
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constaiilly  going  on  at  the  same  time,  eacli  re- 
quires B  certain  stock  of  money  of  one  kind  or 
Another  to  carry  it  on.  The  vahie  of  the  goods 
circulated  between  the  different  dealers,  never  can 
exceed  the  value  of  those  circulated  between  the 
dealers  and  the  consumers ;  whatever  is  bought 
by  the  dealers  being  ultimately  destined  to  be 
sold  to  the  consumers.  The  circulation  between 
the  dealers,  as  it  is  carried  on  by  wholesale,  re- 
quires generally  a  much  larger  sum  for  every 
particular  transaction.  That  between  the  dealers 
and  consumers,  on  the  contrnry,  as  it  is  generally 
carried  on  by  retnil,  frequently  requires  but  very 
small  ones,  a  shilling,  or  even  a  penny  being  often 
sufficient.  But  small  sums  circulate  much  f-^ster 
than  large  ones.  A  shilling  changes  hands  more 
frequently  than  a  sovereign,  and  a  penny  more 
frequently  than  a  shilling.  Though  the  annual 
purchases  of  all  the  consumers,  therefore,  are  at 
least  equal  in  value  to  those  of  all  the  dealers, 
they  can  generally  be  transacted  with  a  lunch 
smaller  quantity  of  money ;  the  same  pieces,  by 
a  more  rapid  circulation,  serving  as  the  instru- 
ment of  many  more  purchases  of  the  one  kind 
than  of  the  other,* 

That,  paper  money  may  be  so  regulated,  as 
either  to  confine  itself  very  much  to  the  circula- 
"  Ibid.,  Tol.  i.,  p»ge  486. 
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tion  between  the  different  dealers,  or  to  extend 
Itself  likewise  to  a  great  part  of  that  between  the 
dealers  and  the  consumers.  When  no  bank-notes 
are  circulated  under  five  pounds  value,  paper 
money  confines  itself  very  much  to  the  circulation 
between  the  dealers. 

When  a  five-pound  bank-note  comes  into  the 
hands  of  a  consumer,  he  is  generally  obliged  to 
change  it  at  the  first  shop  where  he  has  occasion 
to  purchase  five  shillings  worth  of  goods ;  so  that 
it  often  returns  into  the  hands  of  a  dealer,  be- 
fore the  consumer  has  spent  the  fortieth  part  of 
the  money.  Where  bank  notes  are  issued  for  so 
small  sums  as  twenty  shillings,  as  in  Scotland, 
paper  money  extends  itself  to  a  considerable  part 
of  the  circulation  between  dealers  and  consumers. 
Before  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  put  a  stop  to 
the  circulation  of  ten  and  five  shilling  notes,  it 
filled  a  still  greater  part  of  that  circulation.  It 
were,  therefore,  better  that  no  bank-notes  were 
issued  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  for  a  smaller 
sum  than  five  pounds ;  paper  money  would  then 
confine  itself,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  the 
circulation  between  the  difierent  dealers.  Where 
paper  money  is  pretty  much  confined  to  the  cir- 
culation between  dealers  and  dealers,  as  in  Eng- 
land, there  is  always  plenty  of  gold  and  silver. 
Where  paper  money  extends  itself  to  a  consider- 
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able  part  of  the  circulutioii  between  dealers  uid 
cunsumers,  as  in  Scotland,  it  banishes  gold  and 
silver  abiiost  entirely  from  the  country ;  almost 
all  the  ordinary  transactions  of  ils  interior  com- 
merce being  thns  carried  on  by  paper.  Thougt 
paper  money  should  be  pretty  ranch  confined  to 
the  circulation  between  dealers  and  dealers,  yet 
banks  and  bankers  might  still  be  able  to  ^ve 
nearly  the  same  assistance  to  the  industry  and 
commerce  of  the  country,  as  they  had  done  when 
paper  money  filled  almost  the  whole  circulation. 
The  ready  money  which  a  dealer  is  obliged  to 
Jteep  by  him,  for  answering  occasional  demands, 
is  destmed  altogether  for  the  circulation  between 
himself  and  other  dealers,  of  whom  he  buys  goods. 
He  has  no  occasion  to  keep  any  by  him  for  the 
circulation  between  himself  and  the  consumers, 
who  are  his  customers,  and  who  bring  ready 
money  to  him  instead  of  taking  any  from  hiai. 
Though  no  paper  money,  therefore,  were  allowed 
to  be  issued,  but  for  such  sums  as  would  confine  it 
pretty  much  to  the  circulation  between  dealers 
and  dealers ;  yet,  partly  by  discounting  real  bills 
of  exchange,  and  partly  by  lending  upon  cash  ac- 
counts, banks  and  bankers  might  still  be  able  to 
relieve  the  greater  part  of  those  dealers  from  the 
necessity  of  keeping  any  considerable  part  of  thei 
stock  by  them,  unemployed  and  in  ready  money 
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tion  between  the  different  dealers,  or  to  extend 
itself  likewise  to  a  great  part  of  that  between  the 
dealers  and  the  consumers.  When  no  bank-notes 
are  circulated  under  five  pounds  value,  paper 
money  confines  itself  very  much  to  the  circulation 
between  the  dealers. 

When  a  five-pound  bank-note  comes  into  the 
hands  of  a  consumer,  he  is  generally  obliged  to 
change  it  at  the  first  shop  where  he  has  occasion 
to  purchase  five  shillings  worth  of  goods ;  so  that 
it  often  returns  into  the  hands  of  a  dealer,  be- 
fore the  consumer  has  spent  the  fortieth  part  of 
the  money.  Where  bank  notes  are  issued  for  so 
small  sums  as  twenty  shillings,  as  in  Scotland, 
paper  money  extends  itself  to  a  considerable  part 
of  the  circulation  between  dealers  and  consumers. 
Before  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  put  a  stop  to 
the  circulation  of  ten  and  five  shilUng  notes,  it 
filled  a  still  greater  part  of  that  circulation.  It 
were,  therefore,  better  that  no  bank-notes  were 
issued  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  for  a  smaller 
sum  than  five  pounds ;  paper  money  would  then 
confine  itself,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  the 
circulation  between  the  difierent  dealers.  Where 
paper  money  is  pretty  much  confined  to  the  cir- 
culation between  dealers  and  dealers,  as  in  Eng- 
land, there  is  always  plenty  of  gold  and  silver. 
Where  paper  money  extends  itself  to  a  consider- 
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that  which  is  necesaarj  in  order  to  bring  thithei 
a  certain  quantity  of  any  other  8ort  of  goods. 

That,  the  same  quantity  of  money  cannot  loag 
remain  in  any  country  in  which  the  value  of  the 
annual  produce  diminishes.  The  sole  use  of 
money  is  to  circulate  consumable  goods.  Bj 
means  of  it,  provisions,  materials,  and  finished 
works,  are  bought  and  sold,  and  distributed  to 
their  proper  customers.  The  quantity  of  money, 
therefore,  which  can  be  annually  employed  in  any 
country,  must  be  determined  by  the  value  of  the 
consumable  goods  annually  circulated  within  it. 
These  must  consist  either  in  the  immediate  pro- 
duce of  the  land  and  labor  of  the  country  itself, 
or  in  something  which  had  been  purchased  with 
some  part  of  that  produce.  Their  value,  there- 
fore, must  diminish  as  the  value  of  that  produce 
diminishes,  and  along  with  it  the  quantity  of 
money  which  can  be  employed  in  circulating 
them.  But  the  money,  which  by  this  annual 
diminution  of  produce  is  annually  thrown  out 
of  domestic  calculation,  will  not  be  allowed  to 
be  idle.  Whoever  possesses  it  will,  for  his  own 
sake,  require  that  it  should  be  employed.  But 
having  no  employment  at  home,  it  will,  in  spite 
■  of  all  laws  and  prohibitions,  be  sent  abroad,  and 
employed  in  purchasing  consumable  goods  which 
may  be  of  some  use  at  home ;  or  it  will  be  em- 
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ployed  in  purchasing  gold  and  silver  to  be  sent 
abroad  as  merchandise.  This  will  for  some  time 
add  something  to  the  annual  consumption  of  the 
country  beyond  the  value  of  its  own  annual  pro- 
duce. But,  in  this  case,  of  the  annual  diminu- 
tion of  produce,  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
silver  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  the  de- 
clension of  national  prosperity,  and  may  even, 
for  some  little  time,  alleviate  the  misery  of  that 
declension. 

That,  the  quantity  of  money,  on  the  contrary, 
must  in  every  country  naturally  increase  as  the 
value  of  the  annual  produce  increases.  The 
value  of  the  consumable  goods  annually  circu- 
lated within  the  society  being  greater,  will  re- 
quire a  greater  quantity  of  money  to  circulate 
them.  A  part  of  the  increased  produce,  there- 
fore, will  naturally  be  employed  in  purchasing, 
wherever  it  is  to  be  had,  the  additional  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  necessary  for  circulating  the 
remainder.  The  increase  of  those  metals  will, 
in  this  case,  be  the  effect,  not  the  cause,  of  the 
national  prosperity.  Gold  and  silver  are  pur- 
chased everywhere  in  the  same  manner.  The 
food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  the  revenue  and 
maintenance  of  all  those  whose  labor  or  stock  is 
employed  in  bringing  them  from  the  mine  to  the 
market,  is  the  price  paid  for  them  at  tlie  mine  as 
well  as  in  England. 
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The  country,  which  has  thia  price  to  pay,  will 
never  be  long  without  the  quantity  of  those 
metals  which  it  has  occasion  for;  and  no  country 
will  ever  long  retain  a  quantity  which  it  has  no 
occasion  for.* 

That,  the  real  ivealth  and  revenue  of  every 
cmintry  consists  in  the  value  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  its  land  and  labor,  and,  therefore,  what- 
ever tends  to  increase  that  annual  produce,  leads 
to  increase  the  national  prosperity. 

That,  it  is,  therefore,  of  the  first  importance 
for  the  prosperity  of  every  country  that  it  should 
at  all  times  be  fully  supplied  with  money  to  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  trade  and  industry.  If 
the  materials  of  manufacture  be  wanted,  industry 
must  stop.  If  provisions  be  wanted,  the  people 
must  starve.  If  gold  and  silver  be  wanted,  these 
are  more  easily  supplied  than  almost  any  other 
commodities,  if  there  be  wherewithal  to  purchase 
them.  Partly  owing  to  the  easy  transportation 
of  gold  and  silver  from  the  places  where  they 
abound  to  those  where  they  are  wanted,  and 
partly  to  the  steady  supply, — of  late  years  greatly 
increasing, — the  price  of  these  metals  does  not 
fluctuate  contiimally  like  that  of  the  greater  part 
of  other  commodities,  which  are  hindered  ■  by 
their  bulk  from  shifting  their  situation,  when  the 
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market  happens  to  be  either  over  or  under-stocked 
with  them.  The  price  of  those  metals  is  not 
altogether  exempted  from  variation,  but  the 
changes  to  which  the  price  is  liable  are  generally 
slow,  gradual,  and  uniform.  To  make  any  sud- 
den change  in  the  price  of  gold  and  silver,  so  as 
to  raise  or  lower  at  once,  sensibly  and  remark- 
ably, the  money  price  of  all  other  commodities, 
requires  a  greater  revolution  in  commerce  than 
has  been  occasiosed  by  the  discovery  of  the  ex- 
tensive gold  and  silver  fields  of  Mexico,  Cali- 
fornia, Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  A  well 
regulated  paper  money  will  at  all  times  supply 
all  the  gold  and  silver  that  can  be  wanted  in  this 
country,  not  only  without  any  difficulty  or  incon- 
veniency,  but,  in  some  cases,  with  considerable 
advantages.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more 
unnecessary  than  the  attention  of  Government  to 
the  preservation  or  increase  of  the  quantity  of 
money  in  any  country  ;  provided  there  be  always 
a  ButEciency  of  paper  money  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  country,  and  a  sufficiency  of  credit 
for  the  purchase  of  gold  and  silver,  in  the  open 
market,  when  wanted. 

That,  currency,  when  let  alone,  is  self  regula- 
ting, and,  therefore,  laws  cannot  improve  its  ar- 
rangements, but  may,  and  continually  do,  derange 
them. 
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That,  limiting  paper  in  circulation  to  an 
amount  smaller  than  it  would  otherwise  reach, 
inevitably  necessitates  a  corresponding  increase  of 
coin  ;  and  as  coin  is  locked  up  capital,  on  which 
the  nation  gets  no  interest,  a  needless  increase  of 
it  is  equivalent  to  an  additional  tax  equal  to  (he 
additional  interest  lost. 

That,  even  under  such  restrictions,  men  must 
still  depend  mainly  upon  each  others'  good  faith 
and  enlightened  self  interest ;  seeing  that  only  by 
requiring  the  banker  to  keep  sufficient  specie  in 
his  coffers  to  cash  all  the  notes  he  has  issued,  can 
complete  security  be  given  to  the  holders  of  them ; 
and  to  require  as  much  is  to  destroy  the  motive 
for  issuing  notes. 

That,  even  now  the  greater  part  of  our  paper 
currency  is  wholly  unguaranteed. 

That,  over  the  bills  of  exchange  in  circulation, 
which  represent  liabilities  five  times  as  great  as 
are  represented  by  notes,  no  control  is  exercised. 
For  the  honoring  of  these  there  exists  no  special 
security,  and  the  multiplication  of  them  is  with- 
out any  limit,  save  that  natural  one — the  credit 
men  find  it  safe  to  give  each  other. 

That,  this  point  is  completely  established  by 
experience  in  Scotland. 

That,  therefore,  when  we  find  a  priori  reason 
for  concluding    that,  the  due  balance   between 
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paper  and  coin  will  be  spontaneously  maintained 
— when  we  also  find  that  so  large  a  proportion 
of  our  paper  circulation  is  self-regulated — that 
the  restrictions  in  force,  besides  the  useless  sink- 
ing  of  capital,  produce  such  disastrous  conse- 
quences,— and  further,  that  facts  prove  a  self- 
regulated  system  to  be  both  safer  and  cheaper,  it 
may  be  fairly  inferred  that  legislative  interference 
is  not  only  needless,  but  injurious.* 

That,  to  restrict  the  issue  of  notes  on  credit  to 
a  certain  amount,  is  only  a  precautionary  measure, 
which  further  experience  will,  probably,  show  to 
be  unnecessary. 

That,  the  limit  beyond  which  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  issue  notes  on  credit  must  always  depend 
upon  circumstances,  and  that  limit  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  experience. 

That,  paper  money  may  be  safely  issued  to  any 
required  amount,  if  the  convertibility  of  the  notes 
into  gold,  on  demand,  be  secured. 

That,  it  is  manifestly,  for  the  security  of  the 
notes  that  there  should  be  only  one  bank  of  issue. 

That,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  trade  and 
industry,  the  power  over  the  issue  of  notes,  for 
England  and  Wales,  ought  not  to  be  less  than 
£40,000,000,  and  for  the  United  Kingdom,  not 
less  than  £50,000,000. 

•  Herbert  Spencer,—"  Social  Statics,"  page  399. 
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That,  notes  to  these  nmounts,  payable  in  gnid, 
on  demand,  may  be  safely  issued  by  the  Bank  of 
England  on  the  credit  of  the  nation. 

That,  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  to  be 
kept  in  the  Bank  of  England,  need  not  exceed  the 
amount  required  to  meet  the  ordinaiy  demands. 

That,  the  ordinary  demands  for  gold  and  sil- 
ver, as  money,  in  this  country,  are  only  for  foreign 
payments  and  the  convenience  of  change. 

That,  the  extraordinary  demands  for  gold 
and  silver  are  not  as  money,  but  as  comraodilies, 
and  are  not  for  use  in  this  country,  but  for 
export. 

That,  the  demands  for  gold  and  silver  for  ex- 
port cannot  affect  the  notes  issued  on  credit,  if  the 
amount  so  issued  do  not  exceed  £50,000,000, 

That,  the  issue  of  notes  exceeding  £40,000,000 
for  England  and  Wales,  or  £50,000,000  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  ought  to  be  against  gold  and 
silver,  without  regard  to  proportion. 

That,  gold  and  silver  wUI  always  be  purchase- 
able  in  the  open  market,  at  the  market  price. 

That,  the  Bank  of  England  may  always  obtain 
gold  and  silver  by  purchase,  and  may  always  re- 
duce the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  by  sale  of 
Government  Securities,  without  raising  the  bank 
rate  of  discount. 

That,  increasing  the  amount  of  bank-notes  in 
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circulation,  and  purchasing  gold  in  the  open 
market,  will  be  a  more  effectual  and  less  injurious 
means  for  checking  the  export  of  gold,  than  cur- 
tailing the  amount  of  bank-notes  in  circulation, 
by  raising  the  bank  rate  of  discount. 

That,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  notes  in 
circulation  when  gold  is  being  exported,  the  dis- 
tress occasioned  by  the  demand  for  money  in  this 
country  will  be  mitigated  in  extent,  and  shortened 
in  duration. 

That,  the  true  policy  of  the  Bank  of  England 
is  to  increase  the  issue  of  notes  when  the  gold  is 
being  withdrawn,  instead  of  attempting  to  stop 
the  gold  by  curtailing  the  notes. 

That,  restricting  the  issue  of  notes,  when  gold 
is  being  withdrawn,  produces  a  run  for  notes, 
which  ends  in  panic. 

That,  discounting  freely  at  4  per  cent,  will 
stop  the  run  for  notes  and  prevent  the  panic. 

That,  as  long  as  the  balance  of  trade  is  in 
favor  of  this  country,  the  supply  of  capital  will 
be  greater  in  this  country  than  in  any  other. 

That,  the  evidence  of  this  fact  is  in  the  ten- 
dency of  the  rate  of  interest  in  this  country  to 
fall. 

That,  the  supply  of  loanable  capital  always 
increases  or  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
mand. 

a  X  ^^ 
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That,  the  surplus  or  unemployed  capital  only 
leaves  the  country. 

That,  the  Bank  of  England  ought  always  to 
operate  to  counteract  the  rise  of  the  rate  of  in- 
terest in  this  country,  instead  of  co-operating 
with  the  other  Banks  to  raise  the  rate  of  in- 
terest. 

That,  the  effect  of  such  counteracting  in- 
fluence would  be  to  preserve  a  lower  and  steadier 
rate  of  interest  in  this  country,  by  confining  the 
fund  for  the  supply  of  foreign  demands  to  the 
surplus  or  unemployed  capital. 

That,  the  employment  of  capital  in  this  country 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  must  always  be  more 
beneficial  to  this  country  than  the  employment 
of  capital  at  a  high  rate  of  interest  in  a  foreign 
country. 

That,  the  employment  of  capital  in  this  country 
at  a  high  rate  of  interest  must  tend  to  turn  the 
balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  foreign  countries. 

That,  as  long  as  the  balance  of  trade  is  in 
favor  of  this  country,  the  rate  of  interest  ought 
always  be  lower  in  this  country  than  in  foreign 
countries. 

That,  it  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  trade  and  industry  of 
this  country,  that  its  credit  should  not  be  liable 
to  serious  disturbance  through  the  monetary  ope- 
rations  of  iove\^\\  coxmUvt*. 
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That,  if  the  foundation  of  credit  be  firm,  every 
measure,  which  tends  to  enlarge  credit,  tends  to 
increase  capital. 

That,  enlarging  the  credit-capital  of  the 
country  on  a  safe  basis  is  the  gain  of  so  much 
new  capital  without  the  cost  of  production. 

That,  the  capital  so  gained  ought  to  be  held 
and  employed,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country. 

That,  for  this  purpose,  legislative  control  may 
be  properly  exercised,  to  a  certain  extent,  over  a 
National  Bank,  properly  constituted,  without  in- 
terfering with  freedom  of  trade,  or  private  rights, 
if  exercised  for  the  general  trade  and  industry  of 
the  country. 

That,  the  saving,  so  effected,  is  as  much  a 
saving  to  the  country,  as  would  be  the  saving 
of  land,  if  roads  and  railways  were  made  in  the 
air. 

That,  locking  up  in  gold  the  saving  so  effected, 
and  depositing  the  gold  where  it  cannot  be  used, 
is  like  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  land  saved  by 
making  roads  and  railways  in  the  air. 

That,  the  precious  metals  are  marketable  com- 
modities, and,  therefore,  the  more  credit  is  en- 
larged on  a  safe  basis,  the  greater  is  the  saving 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  nearer  is  this,  in 
effect,  to  the  saving  of  land  by  making  roads  and 
railways  in  the  air. 
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Thnt,  silver,  in  its  market  price,  bears  a  suffi- 
ciently uear  proportion  to  that  of  gold  to  make 
silver  a  commodity  always  exchangeable  for 
gold. 

That,  for  iiioiiey,  silver  is  more  extensively 
used  than  gold  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
balance  between  gold  and  silver  may  be  one  day 
restored. 

That,  silver  ought,  therefore,  to  be  used  to  an 
unlimited  extent,  for  assisting  to  secure  the  con* 
vertibihty  of  the  bank-note  into  gold. 

That,  gold,  as  the  most  prerious  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  obtainable  in  sufficient  quantity,  is 
the  most  suitable  for  the  standard  of  value  ;  but 
that,  silver,  as  the  next  most  precious  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  obtainable  in  sutBcient  quantity,  is 
the  most  convenient  of  all  commodities  for  ex- 
changing for  gold. 

That,  silver  is,  therefore,  as  useful  as  gold,  in 
proportion  to  its  intrinsic  value,  compared  with 
gold. 

That,  it  is,  therefore,  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  on  n'hich  the  bank-note  is  issued,  as 
the  representative  of  gold,  to  limit  the  propor- 
tion of  silver  to  be  used  for  securing-  the  con- 
vertibility of  the  bank-note  into  gold  on  de- 
mand. 

That,  the  bank-note,  as  representing  the  gold 
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coin  of  the  realm,  is  as  much  the  money  of  the 
country  as  is  the  gold  coin  represented. 

That,  the  supply  of  Capital  and  the  demand 
for  it,  determines  the  rate  of  interest. 

That,  the  supply  does  not  create,  but  does 
affect,  the  demand. 

That,  an  over-supply  of  bank-notes,  as  money, 
for  the  transfer  of  capital,  can  never  be  kept  in 
circulation. 

That,  the  bank-notes  ought  to  be  brought  up 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  trade,  not  the  re- 
quirements of  trade  brought  down  to  meet  the 
notes. 

That,  bank-notes  being  the  principal  money 
of  the  country,  an  insufticient  supply  tends  to 
bring  down  the  requirements  of  trade  and  to 
destroy  credit,  to  the  great  loss  and  injury  of  the 
trade  and  industry  of  the  country. 

That,  "  over  issues  "  and  "  over  trading  "  are 
fanciful  and  absurd  theories,  when  applied  to  a 
paper  currency,  payable  in  gold  on  demand. 

That,  the  requirements  of  trade  cannot  be  de- 
termined by  the  success  or  non-success  of  the 
trading  operations,  but  only  by  the  fact  of  the 
requirements,  and  the  success  or  non-success  is 
immaterial  to  the  question,  though  not  to  the 
result. 

That,  bank-notes  being  payable  in  gold  on 
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demand,  the  issae  of  notes  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  the  country  tends  to  tbe  outflow  of 
gold. 

That,  withdrawing  bank-notes  from  circulation 
tends  to  slop  the  drain  of  gold,  by  making  its 
export  unprofitable  ;  but  tends  also  to  stop  credit, 
by  raising  tlie  rate  of  discount. 

That,  the  i^iower  of  issning  notes  and  with- 
drawing them  from  circulation  to  any  required 
amount  is,  practically,  a  power  over  the  currency, 
which  mubt  iUfcfli/  afi'ect  the  credit  of  the  coun- 
try, and  indirectly  the  rate  of  interest  in  the 
country. 

That,  the  power  of  contracting  and  enlarging 
the  circulation  of  its  notes  to  any  required  amount 
will  be  effectually  and  safely  conferred  upon  the 
Bank  of  England,  by  placing  it  in  possession  of  its 
own  independent  capital  and  enlarging  its  credit- 
capital  for  England  and  Wales  to  £40,000,000. 
or  for  the  United  Kingdom  to  £50,000,000, 
provided  the  Bank  be  restricted  from  discounting 
at  a  higher  rate  than  4  per  cent. 

That,  the  effect  of  these  measures  will  be,  to 
lower  and  steady  the  rate  of  discount  in  this 
country,  by  enabling  the  Bank  of  England  to 
enlarge  the  issue  of  bank-notes  when  too  con- 
tracted, and  to  contract  the  issue  when  in  excess ; 
thus  lowering  the  rate  of  discount,  when  it  is 
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nsing  from  the  want  of  notes,  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  notes  in  circulation ;  and  raising  the 
rate  of  discount,  when  it  is  rising  from  the  want 
of  gold,  by  reducing  the  amount  of  notes  in  cir- 
culation ;  but  confining  the  increase  in  the  rate 
of  discount  to  the  maximum  of  4  per  cent.;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  if  necessary,  purchasing  gold 
in  the  open  market  to  the  required  amount. 

That,  these  operations  and  the  means  of  effect-' 
ing  them  will  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
natural  law  and  the  freedom  of  trade,  the  pro- 
tection given  being  not  to  trade  but  to  traders^ 
and  not  to  one  class  exclusively,  but  to  all  classes 
equally ;  not  for  any  class  interests  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country 
at  large,  against  the  monopoly  of  the  capitalists 
acting  in  combination  for  their  own  benefit  only. 

That,  the  Bank  of  England,  as  now  consti- 
tuted, is  too  weak  to  provide  an  effectual  re- 
medy in  these  emergencies,  without  aggravating 
the  inconvenient  and,  to  many,  ruinous  conse- 
quences. 

That,  the  Bank  of  England  now  uses  its  exclu^ 
sive  privilege  in  the  issue  of  its  notes  to  the 
injury  of  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country, 
under  the  useless  pretence  of  keeping  a  reserve 
of  gold  coin  and  bullion  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country. 
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That,  the  country  thereby  loses  the  whole 
benefit  of  economising  gold  by  the  use  of  paper, 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  Bank  of  England,  if 
the  Bank  derive  any  benefit  therefrom,  winch  a 
doubtful. 

That,  the  measures  which  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land now  takes  for  increasing  its  banking  reserve, 
by  curtaiUng  its  discounts,  might  be  avoided, 
if  the  Bank  had  the  power  to  enlarge  its  issue  of 
uotes,  by  extending  its  discounts. 

That,  the  Bunk  of  England,  in  possession  of 
its  own  proper  capital,  might  be  safely  entrusted 
with  this  power,  as  the  Bank  of  England  would 
then,  by  its  own  independent  means,  possess  the 
power  of  operating  on  the  open  market  of  gold, 
und  of  regulating  the  issue  of  notes  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  country,  without  re- 
sorting to  a  high  rate  of  discount  and  deraagiDg 
the  money  market. 

That,  the  rate  of  interest  or  discount  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  money, 
and  is  by  no  means  the  price  of  money ;  the 
price  of  money  being  dependent  on  the  cost  of 
production  of  gold  and  silver  and  their  relative 
quantity  in  the  market  with  other  commodities, 
and  gold  and  silver  being  capable  of  being  repre- 
sented only  by  an  equivalent  value  in  merchandise 
of  any  kind. 
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That,  the  Bank  of  England,  properly  consti- 
tuted, would  not  be  under  the  necessity,  as  it 
now  is,  of  raising  the  rate  of  interest  or  discount 
for  maintaining  its  reserve  of  notes  or  gold. 

That,  the  maximum  rate  of  dii^count  for  the 
Bank  of  England  ought  not  to  exceed  4  per  cent., 
and  that  this  benefit  to  the  public  would  be  only 
a  proper  compensation  for  the  privilege  conferred 
on  the  Bank  of  England  of  issuing  £40,000^000 
of  notes  without  interest. 

That,  no  embarrassment  to  commerce  could 
arise  from  the  maximum  rate  of  discount  being 
so  fixed. 

That,  the  embarrassment  in  that  case  would 
not  be  to  the  Bank  of  England,  but  to  the  ca- 
pitalists, who  might  not  be  able  to  find  other 
employment  for  their  capitals. 

That,  private  banks  and  capitalists  could  not 
find  employment  for  their  capitals  in  this  country 
at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  Bank  of 
England  in  ordinary  transactions. 

That,  a  necessary  consequence  to  private  banks 
and  capitalists  would  be  that,  they  must  be  con- 
tent with  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  the  Bank 
of  England. 

That,  the  paper  inadmissible  at  the  Bank  of 
England  has  such  a  character  of  solidity  that, 
the  rate  of  interest  at  which  it  would  be  nego- 
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ciated  would  not  be  subject  to  considerable  va- 
riations. 

That,  outside  the  Bank  this  paper  serves  to  em- 
ploy the  floating  capital  of  bankers  and  great  mer- 
chants, and  is  considered  as  money  in  hand,  being 
always  convertible  in  an  instant  into  bank-note^, 

That,  such  employment  of  the  floating  capital 
of  the  bankers  and  great  merchants  can  never 
cease,  because  they  have  always  the  same  wants, 
and  there  are  no  great  affairs  without  great 
funds. 

That,  floating  capital  and  its  employment,  in 
some  sort  obligatory,  in  paper  at  short  date  ne- 
gociable  at  the  Bank,  instead  of  diminishing, 
would  constantly  augment  in  proportion  as  the 
aflairs  and  the  number  of  traders  and  bankers 
would  increase. 

That,  the  proof  of  this  fact  is  in  the  accounts 
current  open  at  the  various  joint-stock  establish- 
ments of  credit,  which  dispose  of  many  millions 
sterling,  for  which  the  depositors  are  content  to 
receive  interest  at  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  at  the 
time  when  the  Bank  of  England  raises  its  rate  of 
discount  to  5,  6,  and  7  per  cent. 

That,  the  mass  of  the  negociations  of  that 
which  is  called  Bank  paper  operates  principally 
in  the  world  of  finance  and  high  commerce,  and 
rarely,  unless  the   paper  ia  very  secondary,  is  it 
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placed  above  the  rate  of  discount  at  the  Bank  of 
England. 

That,  the  best  paper  is  never  negociated  above 
the  Bank  rate.  It  is  only  the  inferior  paper 
which  is  subject  to  the  higher  rate. 

That,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  the  Bank  of 
England,  when  its  reserve  diminishes,  to  raise 
the  rate  of  discount,  if  the  Bank  were  compelled 
to  use  the  means,  which  ought  to  be  always  at 
its  disposal,  for  procuring  the  gold  and  silver 
necessary  for  the  requirements. 

That,  those  means  consist  in  the  purchase  of 
gold  and  silver  by  the  Bank  of  England  with  its 
own  proper  capital,  with  the  real  capital  coming 
from  time  to  time  from  the  sale  of  its  Govern- 
ment Securities,  or  from  its  augmented  capital. 

That,  the  imports  of  specie  into  England  al- 
ways exceed  the  exports,  and  the  country  pays 
with  its  products  the  supplement  received  of  the 
precious  metals. 

That,  if  the  Bank  of  England  take  no  pnrt  in 
these  imports  of  specie,  it  is  because  the  Bank 
has  nothing  to  give  in  exchange. 

That,  the  rate  of  interest  or  discount  is  in- 
dependent of  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  specie, 
and  is  by  no  means  the  price  of  money,  the  price, 
which  depends  on  the  cost  of  producing  the  gold 
and   silver  and   their  relative   quantity  in   the 
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market,  being  able  to  be  represented  only  by  an 
equivalent  value  in  nierchandiae  or  commodities 
of  any  nature  whatsoever. 

That,  the  Bank  of  England  is  by  no  means 
under  the  necessity  of  raising  its  rate  of  interest 
or  discount,  as  is  generally  believed,  when  the 
rate  of  interest  or  discount  is  raised  in  other 
countries,  and  particularly  in  France. 

That,  there  are  such  material  differences  be- 
tween the  constitution  of  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  Bank  of  France,  as  to  render  quite  illu- 
sory the  pretended  danger  of  France  drawing 
away  gold  from  Kiigkud,  when  the  rate  of  in- 
terest or  discount  is  higher  in  France  than  in 
England. 

That,  in  England  the  rate  of  interest  or  dis- 
count is  raised  only  when  the  amount  of  notes 
which  the  Bank  is  authorised  to  issue,  is  too  re- 
stricted. 

That,  in  France  the  interest  or  discount  is 
raised  when  the  Bank  has  not  sufficient  money 
relative  to  the  wants  which  the  Bank  ought  to 
satisfy. 

That,  the  mission  of  the  Bank  is  to  co-operate 
in  facihtating  the  circulation  of  capital,  and  iu 
making  it  pass  into  the  best  possible  conditions, 
from  the  hands  which  possess  it,  into  the  hands 
which  employ  it. 
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That,  it  is  the  abundance  of  capital  which  ani- 
mates all  enterprises;  and  the  low  interest  of 
money  is  at  once  the  effect  and  the  index  of  the 
abundance  of  capital. 

That,  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of 
France  are  the  two  establishments  which  regulate 
credit  commercial  and  public  in  Europe. 

That,  these  two  establishments,  properly  con- 
stituted, would  maintain  a  uniform  rate  of  dis- 
count for  all  first-class  paper  throughout  Europe, 
at  about  3  per  cent. 

That,  the  Bank  of  France,  with  unrestricted 
power  of  issues,  is  deficient  in  capital. 

That,  the  Bank  of  England,  with  too  restricted 
power  of  issues,  is  deficient  in  capital. 

That,  both  these  establishments,  being  unequal 
to  the  requirements,  operate  against  each  other, 
instead  of  co-operating  with  each  other. 

That,  the  want  of  uniformity  of  action,  between 
the  two  regulating  Banking  Establishments  of 
Europe,  leaves  the  money  market  open  to  con- 
tinual disturbance  by  the  large  capitalists  and 
money  jobbers. 

That,  the  Bank  of  France  is  too  much  under 
the  control  of  the  Government,  and,  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  is  a  practical  instance  of  an  un- 
just monopoly. 

That,  the  effect  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of 
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market,  being  al)le  to  be  repreacuted  only  by  an 
equivalent  value  in  niercliandiae  or  commodities 
of  any  nature  whatsoever. 

That,  the  Bank  of  England  is  by  no  means 
under  the  necessity  of  raising  its  rate  of  interest 
or  discount,  as  is  generally  believed,  when  the 
rate  of  interest  or  discount  is  raised  in  other 
countries,  and  particularly  in  France. 

That,  there  are  such  material  differences  be- 
tween the  constitution  of  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  Bank  of  France,  as  to  render  quite  illu- 
sory the  pretended  danger  (if  France  drawing 
away  gold  from  England,  when  the  rate  of  in- 
terest or  discount  is  higher  in  France  than  in 
England. 

That,  in  England  the  rate  of  interest  or  dis- 
count is  raised  only  when  the  amount  of  notes 
which  the  Bank  is  authorised  to  issue,  is  too  re- 
stricted. 

That,  in  France  the  interest  or  discount  is 
raised  when  the  Bank  has  not  sufficient  money 
relative  to  the  wants  which  the  Bank  ought  to 
satisfy. 

That,  the  mission  of  the  Bank  is  to  co-operate 
in  facilitating  the  circulation  of  capital,  and  iu 
making  it  pass  into  the  best  possible  conditions, 
from  the  hands  which  possess  it,  into  the  hands 
which  employ  it. 
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That,  it  is  the  abundance  of  capital  which  ani- 
mates all  enterprises;  and  the  low  interest  of 
money  is  at  once  the  eflFect  and  the  index  of  the 
abundance  of  capital. 

That,  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of 
France  are  the  two  establishments  which  regulate 
credit  commercial  and  public  in  Europe. 

That,  these  two  establishments,  properly  con- 
stituted, would  maintain  a  uniform  rate  of  dis- 
count for  all  first-class  paper  throughout  Europe, 
at  about  3  per  cent. 

That,  the  Bank  of  France,  with  unrestricted 
power  of  issues,  is  deficient  in  capital. 

That,  the  Bank  of  England,  with  too  restricted 
power  of  issues,  is  deficient  in  capital. 

That,  both  these  establishments,  being  unequal 
to  the  requirements,  operate  against  each  other, 
instead  of  co-operating  with  each  other. 

That,  the  want  of  uniformity  of  action,  between 
the  two  regulating  Banking  Establishments  of 
Europe,  leaves  the  money  market  open  to  con- 
tinual disturbance  by  the  large  capitalists  and 
money  jobbers. 

That,  the  Bank  of  France  is  too  much  under 
the  control  of  the  Government,  and,  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  is  a  practical  instance  of  an  un- 
just monopoly. 

That,  the  effect  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of 
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lSt4  is,  to  give  to  one  class  at  the  expense  of 
another,  and  instead  of  supporting  credit,  to 
weaken  and  often  lo  destroy  credit. 

That,  the  Bank  of  England  has  completely 
lost  sight  of  its  mission,  and  considers  its  privi- 
lege of  credit  issues  as  conferred  upon  it  for  its 
own  private  benefit,  witliout  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country. 

That,  the  Bank  of  England  thus  realises  a 
profit  for  its  own  henefit,  but  very  inadequately 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  country. 

That,  it.  is  impossible  to  meet  these  require- 
ments, and  to  prevent  the  money-panics  wliich 
are  periodically  reproduced,  without  the  complete 
reorganisation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  re- 
storing to  it  its  own  independent  capital,  in  har- 
mony with  new  institutions  and  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times. 

Such  are  the  principles,  such  is  the  situation. 

For  this  situation  there  is  no  other  remedy  than 
to  reconstitute  the  Bank  of  England  with  a  lai^ 
independent  capital  and  the  power  to  issue  a  much 
larger  amount  of  bank-notes. 

In  this  way  only  can  the  Bank  of  England  meet 
the  requirements,  by  organising  credit  on  a  broad 
and  substantial  basis,  and  lowering  the  ordinary 
rate  of  interest  for  money  in  this  country. 
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The  resources  of  the  country  would  thus  be 
kept  constantly  utilised,  and  the  Banks  of  Dis- 
count and  other  Financial  Associations  would  de- 
rive great  advantages  from  this  organisation,  and 
from  fixing  the  mawimum  rate  of  discount  for  the 
Bank  of  England  at  4  per  cent. 

The  Bank  of  England  would  be  placed  in  a 
more  commanding  position,  and,  with  less  re- 
sponsibility, would  be  less  exposed  to  censure  and 
invidious  remarks. 

It  would  then  be  more  clearly  seen  that,  a  low 
and  steady  rate  of  interest  for  money  is  essential 
for  the  encouragement  of  trade  and  industry; 
and  that  for  this,  the  supply  of  money,  as  a  means 
for  the  transfer  of  capital,  must  be  at  all  times 
equal  to  the  requirements. 

The  belief  that,  the  rate  of  interest  is  dependent 
on  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  money,  was  the 
gross  error  on  which  was  founded  the  system  of 
John  Law,  upwards  of  150  years  ago ;  but,  after 
all  the  fatal  experience,  that  error  is  still  pre- 
valent. 

The  abundance  of  real  or  specie  money  is  the 
effect  of  a  multiplicity  of  transactions  and  the  in- 
crease of  real  capital. 

The  abundance  of  credit  or  paper-money  is  the 
effect  of  a  multiplicity  of  transactions  and  the  in- 
crease of  credit. 

c>  ^ 
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But  crediUuioney  coniiot  be  iucreased  beyond 
a  certain  limit,  nor  be  made  to  produce  all  the 
effects  of  real  money. 

Inconvertible  paper  money  always  depreciates 
in  direct  proportion  to  its  quantity,  admitting 
even  that  pnblic  confidence  is  not  entirely  want- 
ing. If  issues  of  tliis  nature  exceed  the  require- 
ment.s  in  the  proportion  of  the  double,  the  depre- 
ciation will  be  one  half,  but  the  rate  of  interest 
will  not  vary. 

Through  ail  this  reasoning  are  derived  the  fol- 
lowing short  results. 

That,  the  power  of  the  Bank  of  England  must 
be  greatly  augmented  to  enable  it  to  meet,  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances,  the  require- 
ments  of  the  country  r 

That,  a  certain  relative  proportion  must  be 
maintained  between  the  Bank  reserve  and  the 
issue  of  notes : 

That,  the  maximum  rate  of  interest  or  discount, 
for  the  Bank  of  England,  must  be  fixed,  subject 
to  periodical  revision ; 

That,  on  these  principles  only  can  the  Bank  of 
England  be  established  for  the  Organisation  of 
Credit  in  England. 

Speaking  generally,  human  conduct,  which  is 
subject  to  the  Divine  commands,  must  inevitably 
be  guided  by  rules,  or  by  princijiles  or  maxinis. 
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These  principles  or  maanms  are  uothing  more 
than  the  inferences  suggested  by  repeated  ex- 
perience and  observation,  and  are  the  handy 
abridgments  of  numerous  and  intricate  conside- 
rations, reduced  to  rules  for  the  guidance  of  hu- 
man conduct  in  human  affairs. 

This  is  the  main  use  of  theory,  which  ignorant 
and  weak  people  are  in  a  habit  of  opposing  to 
practice,  but  which  is  essential  to  practice  guided 
by  experience  and  observation. 

They  say  it  is  true  in  theory ;  but,  then,  it  is 
false  in  practice. 

But,  that  which  is  true  in  theory  is  also  true  in 
practice. 

A  true  theory  is  a  compendium  of  particular 
truths,  and  must  necessarily  be  true  as  applied  to 
particular  cases.  The  terms  of  the  theory  are 
general  and  abstract,  or  the  particular  truths 
which  the  theory  implies,  would  not  be  abbre- 
viated or  condensed.  But,  unless  it  be  true  of 
particulars,  and,  therefore,  true  in  practice,  it  has 
no  truth  at  all.  Truth  is  always  particular,  though 
language  is  commonly  general.  Unless  the  terms 
of  a  theory  can  be  resolved  into  particular  truths, 
the  theory  is  mere  nonsense. 

Therefore,  they  who  talk  of  a  thing  being  true 
in  theory  but  not  in  practice,  mean  (if  they  mean 
anything)  that  the  theory  in  question  is  false : 
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that  the  particular  truths  which  it  concerns  are 
treated  imperfectly  or  incorrectly  ;  and  that,  if  it 
were  applied  in  practice,  it  might,  therefore,  mis- 
lead. They  say  that,  truth  in  theory  is  not  truth 
in  practice.  They  mean  that,  a  false  tlieory  is  not 
>  a  true  one,  and  might  lead  to  practical  errors." 
For  none  of  that  class  of  persons  has  this  book 
been  written ;  but  only  for  those  who  think  dis 
tinctly,  and  speak  with  a  meaning. 

If,  after  due  examination,  they  find  the  theory 
here  propounded  to  be  true,  they  will  know  that 
it  must  fit  perfectly  in  practice  ;  and  further  that, 
the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844  is  an  infliction, 
from  which  this  country  ought  to  be  relieved. 

*  Austiii  "  On  JurUpradeDC«,"  page  41. 
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NOTE. 

Whilst  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the 
press,  the  long  expected  crisis  in  the  money- 
market  has  come  at  last,  and  with  a  force  and 
rapidity  without  example. 

On  Thursday  10th  May,  1866,  the  Bank  rate 
of  discount  was  raised  to  9  per  cent. 

On  the  same  day  the  City  of  London  was 
startled  by  the  stoppage  of  Overend,  Gumey, 
and  Co.  (Limited)  with  liabilities  upwards  of 
£10,000,000, 

On  Friday,  11th  of  May,  the  English  Joint 
Stock  Bank  closed  its  doors. 

On  this  day  an  official  Letter,  signed  by  the 
Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  addressed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  after  referring  "  to  the  extraordinary 
demands  for  assistance  which  have  been  made 
upon  the  Bank  of  England  to-day,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  Messrs.  Overend  Gur- 
ney  &  Co."  announced  that  *'  we  have  advanced 
to  the  bankers,  bill-brokers  and  merchants  in 
London  during  the  day  upwards  of  four  millions 
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sterling  upon  the  security  of  Government  Stock 
and  hills  of  exchange,"  and  concluded  with  the 
following  fact : — 

"We  commenced  this  morning  with  a  Re- 
serve of  £5,727,000,  which  has  been  drawn 
upon  so  largely  that  we  cannot  calculate  upon 
having  so  much  as  £3,000.000  this  evening,  mak- 
ing a  fair  allowance  fot'  what  may  he  remaining 
at  the  branches." 

The  Letter  makes  no  direct  application  for  the 
BUHpension  of  the  Act. 

But  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered that  Letter  as  an  indirect  application  for  the 
suspension  of  the  Act,  and  they  very  properly  took 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  authorising 
the  action  of  the  Bank  Directors  as  if  the  Act 
were  suspended. 

The  answer  of  Ix)rd  Russell  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone of  the  same  date,  informed  the  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England  that,  if  they  "shall 
find  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  legiti- 
mate commerce,  it  is  requisite  to  extend  their 
discounts  and  advances  upon  approved  securities 
so  as  to  require  issues  of  notes  beyond  the  limits 
fixed  by  law.  Her  Majesty's  Government  recom- 
mend that  the  necessity  should  be  met  imme- 
diately upon   its  occurrence No  such  dis- 
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count  or  advance,  however,  should  be  granted  at 
a  rate  of  interest  less  than  10  per  cent." 

The  Directors  received  this  as  an  authority  for 
the  issue  of  additional  notes  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, if  necessary,  to  the  amount  of  £5,000,000. 

On  Saturday,  12th  May,  the  panic  and  excite- 
ment in  the  city  had  subsided,  and  the  run  upon 
the  banks  had  ceased. 

Such  was  the  reassuring  eflTect  of  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act. 

But  the  rehef  came  too  late  to  save  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Peto  and  Betts,  the  great  contrac- 
tors, who  stopped  to-day  for  £4,000,000,  out- 
standing on  acceptances;  also  too  late  to  save 
the  Imperial  Mercantile  Credit  Association 
(Limited)  and  the  Consolidated  Discount  Com- 
pany (Limited)  which,  together  with  some  pri- 
vate companies  and  individuals,  had  sunk  under 
the  sudden  pressure. 

The  Bank  Directors  announced  to-day  (12th 
May)  that  they  had  raised  their  rate  of  discount 
from  9  to  10  per  cent.,  and  on  Tuesday,  15th 
May,  the  Bank  charge  for  advances  on  Govern- 
ment Stock  was  12  per  cent.,  though  two  days 
afterwards  the  Bank  declined  to  make  advances 
on  that  security,  urging  the  sale  of  the  Stock. 

When  12  percent,  is  the  charge  for  advances 
on  Consols,  it  is  easv  to  see  what  must  be  the 
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rates  on  all  other  securities,  and  that,  practically 
the  rate  for  money  is  anything,  which  lenders 
rhoosc  to  ask  and  borrowers  can  afford  to  pay. 

The  panic  in  the  City  of  London  on  Friday, 
llth  May,  is  described  as  beyond  anything 
which  was  witnessed  even  in  1847,  and  1857. 
and  on  the  following  day,  after  the  suspension 
of  the  Act  had  become  known,  the  panic  had 
ceasod. 

There  had  been  no  unusual  draw  of  gold,  but 
the  Bank  reserve  had  been  reduced  to  about 
£3,000,000. 

With  such  a  limit  to  the  accommodating  power 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  collapse  of  credit 
was  a  necessary  consequence. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  power  of  the 
Bank  was  extended,  simply  by  the  knowledge  of 
that  fact,  credit  was  instantly  restored,  without 
any  exercise  of  that  power  beyond  the  legal 
limit  of  the  Act,  though  beyond  the  limit  which 
could  otherwise  have  been  exercised  by  the  Bank, 
with  due  regard  to  its  reserve. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that,  the  Bank  of  England 
bad,  in  five  days,  beginning  with  the  panic  day, 
Friday,  advanced  on  Government  Securities 
£3,874.000,  and  had  discounted  bills  and  made 
other  advances  to  the  amount  of  £9,350,000. 
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The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  ap- 
pear to  have  struggled  to  avoid  an  actual  in- 
fringement of  the  law,  which  has  been  practically 
relaxed.  To  the  present  time  of  writing,  24th 
May,  there  has  been  no  excess  of  the  ordinary 
legal  issue  of  notes,  and  the  Directors  are  evi- 
dently trying  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  any  such 
excess,  although  the  Notes  in  reserve  are  now 
only  £830,865,  and  were,  on  the  corresponding 
day  in  the  last  year,  £8,147,440.  They  fore- 
see,  and  it  requires  no  prophetic  vision  to  fore- 
see that,  an  additional  issue  of  Five  Millions 
of  notes  on  credit,  without  any  capital  to  sup- 
port that  credit  must  have  the  effect  of  de- 
preciating the  bank-note,  and  that,  a  drain  of 
gold  must  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
that  depreciation.  The  Bank,  without  capital, 
has  no  foundation  for  the  credit  assumed,  and 
no  power  to  bring  back  the  gold ;  for,  in  this 
state  of  things,  the  old  resource,  by  raising  the 
rate  of  discount,  must  be  pretty  nearly  exhausted, 
when  the  discount  for  advances  on  Consols  is  1 2 
per  cent,  and  even  at  that  rate  such  advances  are 
made  only  to  the  most  favored. 

But,  still,  it  would  have  been  better  for  the 
country  if  the  Bank  Directors  had  availed  them- 
selves of  the  Government  authority  for  the  sup- 
plementary issues  "  to  meet  the  wants  of  legiti- 
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nmte  commerce."  Uiifortuiiately  tlie  Bank  Di- 
rectors consider  them&elves  the  guardi&ns  of  tbe 
Act  of  ]HH.  ntid  will  uot  take  the  smallest  step 
which  mny  bring  the  principle  into  question,  al- 
though this  principle  lias  been  sufficiently  shorn] 
to  be  impotent,  and  the  time  has  arrived  for 
making  an  end  of  it. 

The  financial  crisis  may  hasten  this  desirable 
object,  if  the  peace  of  Europe  can  yet  be  pre- 
served and  the  colossal  work  of  destruction  pre- 
vented. 
The  total  bullion  in  the  Bank  is 

now £ll,8o7.7sfI 

The  notes  in  circulation  are  now  .     25,469,570 
The  minimum  Bank  rate  of  dis- 
count is  now     £lOpercenL 

The  price  of  Consols  is  now  86J. 

On  the  corresponding  day  in  the  last  year  the 
account  was : — 

BankBnllioQ £15,299,268 

Notes  in  circulation 20,861,916 

Rate  of  discount  4  per  cent. 
Price  of  Consols  9 1 . 

If  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  been 
able  "  to  meet  the  wants  of  legitimate  commerce," 
credit  would  have  been  preserved  unshaken, 
and  the  stoppage  of  Overend,   Gurney,  &  Co. 
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would  have  had  no  more  sensible  effect  on  the 
money-market,  but,  indeed,  less,  than  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Bank  rate  of  discount  from  9  to  10 
per  cent,  actually  had. 

The  present  state  of  things  could  not  have  been 
brought  about  by  any  combination  of  circum- 
stances, if  the  maximum  Bank  rate  of  discount 
had  been  fixed  at  4  per  cent,  and  the  Bank  of 
England  had  possessed  a  reserve  equal  *'  to  meet 
the  wants  of  legitimate  commerce." 

The  wants  of  Overend,  Gurney,  &  Co.  and 
other  Joint  Stock  Companies  or  private  partner- 
ships may  or  may  not  have  come  within  the 
category  of  "legitimate  commerce."  That 
is  another  very  different  and  very  immaterial 
question ;  but,  certainly,  that  must  be  a  very 
weak  foundation  for  a  National  Currency,  which 
is  liable  to  be  overthrown  or  even  disturbed  by 
causes  so  insignificant  as  these. 

Everybody  will  at  once  admit  the  correctness 
of  this  reasoning,  but  veiy  few,  perhaps,  will  at 
present  admit  the  premises  here  assumed, — that 
the  Bank  of  England  may  be  so  constituted,  as 
to  be  able  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances 
"  to  meet  the  wants  of  legitimate  commerce." 

It  will  be  said : — that  is  the  question, — and  so 
it  is ;  but  this  book  is  intended  to  give  the  an- 
swer to  that  question. 
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Many  may  think  the  question  is  still  un- 
answered, but  all  must  admit,  the  object  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  Act  has  not  been  attained, 
for  it  must  now  be  evident  that,  whenever  City 
Bankers  are  frightened  the  Act  will  be  sus- 
pended,— nominally  by  the  Government,  but  vir- 
tually by  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
who  are  themselves,  personally,  all  more  or  less 
concerned  in  city  affairs. 

But  many  may  now  begin  to  think  that,  the 
Act,  which  is  so  frequently  required  to  he  sus- 
pended, had  better  be  repealed ;  and  when  it  is 
seen  that,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  periodi- 
cal recurrence  of  these  misfortunes  as  long  as 
the  Bank  of  England  is  left  without  any  capital 
to  regulate  the  rate  of  commercial  interest 
throughout  the  country,  then  the  Act  will  be 
repealed,  and  common  sense  will  prevail  over 
this,  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Tooke  as 
— "  one  of  the  most  wanton,  ill  advised,  pedan- 
tic, rash  pieces  of  legislation,  which  he  had  ever 
known." 

But  the  time  is  now  close  at  hand  when  the 
work  of  destruction  will  commence  on  a  colossal 
scale,  to  the  astonishment  and  dismay  of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe. 

The  termination  is  beyond  the  limits  of  human 
foresight,  but  in  the  dark  future  may  be  seen 
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indications  of  some  of  the  great  changes  which 
may  be  looked  for. 

Among  these  will  be  the  reconstruction  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  Continental  Nations. 

Once  more  the  Rhine  will  be  the  boundary 
between  France  and  Germany. 

Rome  will  again  be  the  Capital  of  the  King- 
dom of  Italy,  in  which  Venipe  will  be  included. 

Austria  will  resign  her  claims  on  Germany  for 
a  larger  and  more  compact  circle  of  Empire. 

The  Kingdom  of  Prussia  will  embrace  the 
whole  of  Germany  proper,  and  the  petty  princi- 
palities and  powers  of  Germany  will  disappear 
from  the  map  of  Europe  for  ever. 

The  Russian  Empire  will  extend  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  Turkey  will  be  known  only  in  Asia. 

The  Republican  Cantons  of  Switzerland  will 
be  dismembered  and  distributed  between  France 
and  Italy,  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  the  Inland  of 
Sardinia  will  merge  into  the  Empire  of  France. 

But  these  changes  will  in  no  way  concern  "the 
nook-shotten  Isle  of  Albion,"  otherwise  than  to 
make  her  "  the  centre  of  trade  for  the  world,"  if 
she  will  only  facilitate  the  restoration  of  universal 
peace  on  these  terms,  and  secure  Free  Trade  with 
all  the  world ;  in  the  mean  time  making  good  her 
own  internal  defences  by  the  establishment  of  all 
her  institutions  on  the  permanent  basis  of  Free- 
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doni  and  Justice,  and  thus  acknowledgiDg  the 
truth  of  the  ancient  motto : — 

"The  Welfare  Of  The  People  Is  The  Hig 
Law," 
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The  Preface  to  the  Evidence  of  the  MM.  Pereire  be- 
fore the  French  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Bank 
of  France^  as  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  these  two 
distinguished  men  on  the  importance  of  this  subject, 
is  too  valuable  to  be  here  omitted,  and,  therefore,  an 
English  translation  of  the  whole  is  given,  though  at 
the  risk  of  extending  this  volume  beyond  what,  by 
Bome,  may  be  considered  its  reasonable  limits. 

This  Appendix  has  been  revised  and  approved  of 
by  the  MM.  Pereire. 
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PHEFACE 

TO   THE    EVIDENCE 

MM.   EMILE  &  ISAAC  PEREIRE 

BaroBi  TBH  ScFEBioK  CorjinL 

OF  COMMERCE,  AGRICULTCHE,  &  INDUSTHY, 

OS    THE    INQUIHT  ^^ 

IIJTO  TKM  ^^^ 

BANK  OF  FRANCE.  ^B 


November  4  December,  I 


The  pamphlet  published  b^  one  of  us,  id  1864,  on 
the  que&tion  of  the  Banks,  pointed  to  the  necessity  of 
an  inquiry. 

The  trades  of  Parie,  and  Lyons  especially,  were  not 
slow  in  manifesting  the  same  desire  in  respectful  but 
pressing  memorials,  and  before  a  like  manifestation, 
Ijefore  the  adhesion  of  the  Bank  of  France,  herself 
yielding  to  an  irresistible  movement  of  opinion,  the 
Government  judged  that  the  moment  had  arrived  for 
opening  this  important  inquiry. 

In  was  ordered  in  consequence  of  a  report  addressed 
to  the  Emperor  by  tlieir  Excellencies,  the  Ministers 
of  Finance  and  Public  Works,  and  the  chaise  was  con- 
fided to  the  Superior  Council  of  Commerce,  under  the 
presidency  of  his  Excellency,  the  Minister  of  State. 

Tikis  inowT^  has  been  solemn ;  numerous  witnesses 
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have  been  heard,  and  it  is  not  yet  completely  termi- 
nated ;  but  already,  under  the  pressure  of  public  opi- 
nion, it  has  produced  good  fruits. 

Recent  facts  have  brought  their  incontestable  au- 
thority to  the  debate  and  have  confirmed  fully  the 
principles  of  which  we  are  the  self-constituted  de- 
fenders. 

When  it  seemed  impossible  to  face  the  slightesj^t 
difference  of  interest  between  France  and  England, 
under  pain  of  seeing  immediately  the  metallic  reserve 
of  one  country  flow  away  into  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, it  has  been  proved  that  a  difference  of  3  and  even 
Si  per  cent,  could  subsist  in  ourfavor  without  deranging 
the  ordinary  current  of  the  precious  metals,  without 
the  drainage,  so  dreaded,  of  our  gold  manifesting  it- 
self to  the  profit  of  England.  We  have  seen  discount 
at  London  at  8  per  cent,  whilst  the  Bank  of  France 
maintained  its  own  at  4^  per  cent.  Further,  instead 
of  diminishing  in  the  presence  of  such  a  difference, 
the  treasury  of  the  Bank  of  France,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, has  not  ceased  to  increase  in  considerable 
proportions. 

We  have  been  able  to  see  by  this  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  precious  metals,  that  their  displacement, 
obeyed,  in  certain  cases,  other  laws  than  those  of  the 
rate  of  interest. 

A  like  experience  was  decisive ;  the  infallibility  of 
the  partisans  of  the  absolute  joiut  responsibility  of 
the  Banks  of  France  and  England  had  received  a 
heavy  blow,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  two  establishments, 
instead  of  displaying  itself  in  an  indefinite  rise  of  dis- 
count, had  to  take  an  entirely  opposite  direction. 
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Tbcrefore,  the  discount  has  been  lowered  both  in 
Frauco  and  Eui^land,  and  t\>e  otber  [ilaoea  of  Europe 
have  not  been  slow  in  following  that  cxatnple. 

Wc  shall  not  «top  on  so  good  a  road,  it  is  to  lie 
hoped,  and  wc  shall  then  appreciate  the  favorable  and 
certain  ofrcctii  of  the  lowering  of  interest  on  the  re- 
newal of  labor,  on  the  amdiuration  of  the  condition 
of  aifriculture,  aa  on  the  rise  in  the  value  of  all  pro- 
fcny  real  and  pcraonal. 

By  the  fact  of  this  experience,  France  finds  itself 
released  from  the  dependence  that  it  bad  ini|)OBed  on 
ilnclf  louards  Eugliiud,  and  hcucefurth,  free  in  its 
nioveuicntdj  our  first  establisbment  of  credit  will  be 
able  to  realise  wilh  siviirity  tbc  reforms  wbicU  shall 
have  been  recognised  as  necessary. 

Ideas  govern  nations :  according  as  the  ideas  are 
just  or  false,  true  or  erroneous,  they  bring  prosperity 
or  misfoi'tune. 

Theoretical  discussions  are  not,  then,  so  idle,  so 
vain  as  chose  persons  believe  mho,  by  habit,  cannot 
pass  over  the  horizon  of  a  narrow  practice. 

The  olil  theory  of  the  mercantile  system  or  the 
halance  of  trade  still  pre\ails  in  the  world  of  affairs; 
driven  from  the  domain  of  the  exchanges  of  people  to 
people,  by  the  triumph  of  the  principle  of  commercial 
liberty,  it  has  taken  refuge  in  that  of  the  banks  :  it  is 
fiom  this  lust  asylum  that  it  must  to-day  be  made  to 
disappear. 

It  is  useless  for  the  banks  to  defend  themselves, 
these  ideas  break  out  without  their  knowledge  in  all 
their  acts,  in  all  their  manifestations. 

It  is  thus  that  iu  the  memorial  presented  to  the 
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Emperor  by  the  representatives  of  the  Bank  of  France, 
we  remark  that  strange  aphorism,  that  old  and  false 
maxim  which,  under  their  pen,  is  set  up  as  an  axiom. 

When  the  Bank  raises  or  lowers  the  rate  of  dis^ 
count,  it  creates  nothing,  it  invents,  nothing,  but  it 
reflects  exactly  the  consequences  of  the  supply  and  d«- 
mand  of  the  precious  metals. 

Now,  we  believe  we  have  proved  that  the  interest 
depends  not  on  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  a  country,  but  on  the  general  state  ot 
its  capital,  of  its  riches  of  every  nature,  and  that  the 
abundance  more  or  less  great  of  the  precious  metals 
depends  only  on  the  means  which  each  nation  has  to 
procure  them  with  the  produce  of  its  industry  or  of 
its  soil. 

Let  us  imagine  the  whole  of  Europe  as  a  vast  con- 
federation subject  to  the  same  economical  laws,  mak- 
ing due  allowance  for  foreign  relations. 

In  this  situation,  could  the  rise  of  interest  to  anv 
rate  whatever  create  a  single  farthing,  add  a  single 
atom  to  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  which  it  would 
possess? 

The  only  means  of  augmenting  this  quantity,  would 
it  not  be  to  buy  it  in  California,  in  Australia,  Mexico, 
or  in  such  other  producing  country,  and  to  send  there 
products,  in  exchange,  in  a  proportion  equivalent  to 
the  wants  which  would  meet  it  ? 

There  exists  no  other  means ;  it  is  only  by  labor 
and  by  the  riches  which  it  creates  that  gold  and  silver 
can  be  obtained. 

It  is  thus  that  industrious  nations  truly  bring  into 
their  domain  the  production  of  the  mines,  which  ^x^ 
situated  far  off,  in  the  new  world. 
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The  law  by  which  tbe  precious  metals  spread  them* 
selves  airioiig  natione  is,  consequently,  only  tliat  of 
thuir  respective  means  of  acquiring  tliem. 

'I'lie  displacements  that  we  aeek  to  work  out,  by 
the  aid  of  artificial  means,  are  durable  only  when  ihcr 
result  from  the  real  state  of  the  exchanges ;  and  when 
we  would  counteract  this  natural  niovcniciit  by  facti- 
tious raisings  of  the  interest,  we  always  call  fonb  on 
the  part  of  other  nations  reprixals  which  annul  the 
efleet ;  it  was  thus  with  the  Customs  duties  by  whiidi 
we  lately  sought  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  foreign 
produce;  we  immediately  called  tor  the  eatiie  prohi- 
bitive measures. 

The  Banks  of  France  and  England  have  in  vain 
had  recourse  to  successive  elevations  of  interest,  to 
prevent  the  departure  of  gold  and  silver ;  after  as  be- 
fore, the  same  digression  subsisted  in  the  respective 
rates  of  their  discounts;  to  what,  then,  have  these 
measures  served,  but  to  carry  trouble  into  industrial 
and  commercial  relations  and  to  augment  the  chaises 
of  labor  ? 

Who  can  believe,  besides,  that  England  waots  the 
control  of  the  capital  of  France,  and  especially  of  its 
metallic  capital,  since  it  is  England  which,  for  ages, 
has  supplied  us  with  the  materials  of  pnld  and  silver? 

In  a  time  not  distant,  we  shall  have  difficulty  in 
comprehending  how  such  ideas  have  been  able  to  go- 
Tcrn  the  commercial  world,  how,  instead  of  availing 
themselves  of  their  capital  to  fdl  their  treasuries, 
instead  of  employing  this  means  at  once  the  most 
simple  and  most  rational,  the  banks  have  had  recourse 
to  pruceeduvis,  '«\\\t\i  had  no  other  result  than  to 
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enrich  one  class  of  citizens  at  the  expense  of  the 
others,  to  stop  the  spring  of  labor  and  to  cause  tha 
ruin  of  all  industries,  to  depress  the  value  of  all  ca- 
pital. 

In  our  evidence  before  the  Superior  Council  of  Com- 
merce, we  were  forced  to  elucidate  over  again  this 
great  question  of  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor, 
to  the  amelioration  of  which  the  banks  will  be  able 
to  contribute  in  a  manner  so  powerful,  when  they  are 
recalled  to  the  object  of  their  institution,  when  they 
understand  that  they  can  only  be,  as  regards  the  in- 
dustrious popularions,  the  instruments  of  protection 
and  freedom. 

In  this,  we  have  only  followed  the  great  traditions 
and  continued  those  memorable  discussions  which, 
commenced  under  the  Restoration,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  rentes,  conti- 
nued under  Louis-Philippe,  to  receive  their  solution 
under  the  present  reign. 

Was  it  only  for  the  simple  benefit  of  an  economical 
budget  that  this  great  question  of  the  lowering  of  the 
interest  was  then  agitated  ? 

It  is  sufficient,  to  be  convinced  of  the  contrary,  to 
carry  ourselves  back  to  the  times  of  which  we  speak, 
to  interrogate  the  tribune  and  the  press,  to  read  again 
the  discourses  of  the  great  orators,  the  publications 
of  the  economists  of  the  highest  authority.  These 
documents  attest  that  the  point  of  view  was  more  ele- 
Tated,  and  that  at  the  bottom,  the  debate  bore,  on 
the  one  side,  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  privileges 
which  were  felt  to  be  menaced  and,  on  the  other, 
upon  the  prosperity  of  industry,  upon  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  laborera. 
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This  is  BO  true  that  it  produced  then  a  deeplt- 
founded  opinion  in  virtue  of  which  the  State  ought 
to  have  solemaly  renounced  its  right  of  repayment  of 
the  renles  at  par,  and,  consequently,  to  every  pro- 
gramme for  the  reduction  of  the  dcht  then  consti- 
tuted, in  order  not  to  put  a  epoke  into  the  movement 
of  the  public  funds  by  this  permanent  menace,  to  let 
them,  on  the  contrary,  rise  without  impediments,  and 
thus  to  promote  the  lowering  of  interest  in  all  the 
traDBaetioQS,  which  would  have  produced  an  economy 
far  more  important  than  that  which  was  sought  after, 
to  the  profit  of  the  State,  by  the  conversion  of  the 
reuies. 

Let  us  not  foi^et  that,  under  the  ministry  of  M. 
de  Villele,  in  1824,  as  under  that  of  M.  Bineau,  in 
1852,  the  lonering  of  the  rate  of  interest  has  not  only 
permitted  the  realising  of  great  economies  in  the  bud- 
get, but  that  it  has  coincided  with  a  great  develop- 
ment of  labor,  and  with  a  prodigious  spring  of  general 
prosperity. 

Such  will  always  be  the  consequence  of  a  lowering 
of  interest ;  but,  for  the  last  ten  years,  all  the  notioni 
relative  to  the  constitution  of  hanks  have  been  ob- 
scured; and,  whilst  the  great  principles  of  political 
economy  were  misunderstood,  whilst  the  balance  of 
trade  was  restored  to  honor,  usury  justified  as  a  fatal 
consequence, — an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  precious  metals,  facts  the  most  authentic, 
but  contrary  to  these  false  ideas,  were  neglected,  de* 
nied  or  brought  into  doubt. 

It  was  necessary  to  dissipate  these  clouds,  to  do 
justice  to  all  the  sophisms  and  to  re-establish  the  true 
notions  of  the  mecVauWiia  ol\ia.\^. 
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Many  important  points  seem  to  us  henceforth  ac- 
quired : 

The  banks  ought^  in  these  times,  to  strive  to  aug- 
ment their  power  to  enable  them  to  place  themselves 
at  the  height  of  the  new  M^nnts,  if  they  do  not  wish 
to  see  new  institutions  of  credit  springing  up  to  dis- 
pute the  empire  of  which  they  believe  themselves  to 
be  in  exclusive  possession. 

Their  actual  capital,  hardly  sufficient,  cannot  re- 
main fixed. 

All  their  capital  ought  to  be  exclusively  devoted 
either  to  the  loans  or  to  the  advances  which  the 
wants  of  industry  and  commerce  demand,  or  as  the 
guarantee  for  their  issue  of  notes,  for  that  moving 
capital  which  they  hold  by  public  confidence,  and  to 
which,  by  this  title,  they  have  given  the  qualifica- 
tion oifiduciaire. 

The  banks  ought  not  to  speculate,  and  cannot,  con- 
sequently, buy  public  funds  for  their  own  account. 

And  Governments  which  can  contract  loans  with 
such  great  facility,  ought  to  renounce  addressing 
themselves  to  the  banks  for  services  of  this  ^nature, 
for  all  that  which  is  lent  to  them  by  these  establish- 
ments is  taken  away  from  the  labour  fund,  from  the 
development  of  that  reproductive  power  which  con- 
stitutes the  force  of  modem  societies. 

The  repayment  of  the  sums  advanced  to  the  State 
or  placed  in  the  public  funds  would  form,  for  the 
Banks  of  France  and  England  alone,  a  supplement  of 
strength  of  nearly  600  millions. 

What  might  we  not  hope  from  the  addition  of  such 
a  capital  to  the  resources  possessed  to-day  by  these 
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establish mente,  and,  by  this  simple  meitsure,  what  ft 
spring  might  be  given  to  all  affairs  ? 

Without  doubt  the  banks  cannot  suffice  for  all  the 
wants  of  discount  and  advances  upon  public  funds; 
the  co-operation  of  private  caiiital  is  iudi^pensat^  for 
the  regular  accompiisbnient  of  thi^  service,  and  it  nill 
never  fail,  of  that  we  may  be  certain ;  thia  capital 
offers  itself  and  always  will  oHer  itself  in  greater 
quantity  than  that  which  the  banks  will  ever  iiaie 
at  their  disposal ;  but  we  cannot  fail  to  rccogniM 
that,  the  more  considerublc  the  capital  in  the  banks, 
the  more  the  competitioa  Trill  be  fvit  in  the  market 
and  the  more  cffertually  will  lliis  com|irtiti<jTi  lie  ex- 
ercised for  reducing  the  conditions  of  loans  and  ame- 
liorating the  situation  of  industr}'  considered  under 
its  triple  aspect,  agricultural,  manufactural,  and  com- 
mercial. 

It  is  equally,  in  short,  by  the  disposability  of  their 
resources  that  the  banks  will  succeed  in  setting  them- 
selves free  from  the  variations  of  their  reserve,  from 
those  variations  by  which  they  seek  to  explain  those 
of  the  discount. 

The  fixity  of  the  interest  is  a  chimera  of  which  no 
one  dreams,  and  no  one  has  ever  sought  to  pursue; 
but  the  extreme  variableuess  to  which  the  banks  have 
wished  to  accustom  us  cannot  be  justified  in  any  re- 
spect; nobody  can  understand  that  the  public  for- 
tune, of  which  the  rate  of  interest  is  the  expression, 
can  vary  in  the  proportions  which  the  oscillations  of 
discount  seem  to  indicate ;  the  necessity  of  these 
fluctuations  can  the  less  be  understood,  wbeii  histoiy 
shows  us  tWt,  Amtvw^  a  century  and  a  half  from  1694 
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to  1844^  the  Bank  of  England  has  varied  its  rate  of 
discount  only  fourteen  tiroes^  less  than  takes  place  at 
the  present  time  in  one  single  year:  that,  during 
this  long  period,  these  variations  have  been  contained 
in  the  limits  from  4  to  5  per  cent.,  equal  to  an  ave- 
rage of  4 J,  whilst,  since  1844,  the  diflference  presents 
itself  between  2  and  10  per  cent. ;  when  we  see  again 
that,  with  almost  one  single  exception,  the  Bank  of 
France  has  been  able  to  maintain  its  discount  at  4 
per  cent,  during  nearly  40  years,  the  same  Bank 
which,  since  1857,  has  delivered  itself  up  to  oscilla- 
tions, the  amplitude  and  frequency  of  which  differ 
but  slightly  from  those  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

False  in  principle,  this  variableness  is  fraught  witb 
the  greatest  danger ;  everything,  in  trade,  is  become 
contingent  by  the  fact  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  con- 
ditions of  credit,  and  the  mpst  sagacious  merchant, 
he  who  engages  in  the  most  ordinary  operations,  is 
not  sheltered  from  the  unforeseen  reverses,  which  a 
radden  and  extreme  rise  of  the  interest  may  impose 
upon  him. 

The  banks  which  repel  all  limitation  of  interest 
do  not  fear  however  to  limit  the  field  of  industry,  to 
submit  it  to  a  true  law  of  maximum,  and  it  is  after 
the  single  inspection  of  their  reserve  that  they  judge 
if  this  maximum  be  reached  or  exceeded,  if  the  mo- 
ment be  come  for  pronouncing  their  sentences,  for 
giving  salutary  warnings  and  then  for  obliging  com- 
merce to  forced  liquidations,  to  an  inopportune  export 
of  the  objects  of  its  production  for  sale,  with  the 
single  purpose  of  bringing  back  the  specie  which 
they  themselves  want  but  do  not  want  to  procure 
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directly  by  the  modt  simple  and  moet  Titlgnr  means, 
by  the  reaUsing  of  their  own  capital. 

The  measures  which  the  banks  take  are  oomple'ely 
inefficacious;  not  only  they  do  not  hit  ihe  bad  spe- 
culation, but  they  discourage  tbe  good,  eveu  when 
they  do  not  destroy  it. 

These  precipitate  and  incessant  elevations  of  the 
interest  have  not  hindered  the  foolish  speculations  in 
cotton ;  but  they  have  stopped  others  of  bi^h  public 
interest;  as,  for  example,  those  wliicli  mi{;bt  have 
usefully  taken  place  in  com,  if  tbe  interest  had  been 
more  moderate :  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  discouot 
would  have  faniiitated,  in  cffi'ct,  like  operations,  atid 
would,  long  since,  have  permitted  the  farmers  to  eell 
their  crops  advantageously,  whilst  they  have  been  left 
to  struggle  with  their  wants  and  to  yield  up  their 
products  to  a  low  price,  in  the  absence  of  all  compe- 
tition of  purchases. 

Withdraw  credit  from  those  who  might  be  tempted 
to  abuse  it,  but  do  not  punish  the  whole  community 
for  the  faults  of  some. 

Happily,  public  opinion  ia  now  fixed  upon  tbe 
value  of  the  principles  which  have  given  birth  to 
measures  which  we  may  with  good  right  qualify  as 
barbarous. 

The  time  for  these  heresies  is  past. 

All  minds  are  enlightened  upon  the  danger  there 
would  be  in  attributing  to  monopoly  the  advantages 
which  are  the  essence  of  liberty,  and  that  alone  can 
be  possessed,  without  public  inconvenience,  by  the 
estabhshmeuts  placed  uuder  the  great  law  of  compe- 
_  tition. 
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If  the  rate  of  legal  interest  ought  to  be  suppressed 
in  virtue  of  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  transac- 
tions, and  we  are  of  this  opinion,  a  limit  of  interest 
ought  to  be  imposed  on  the  privileged  banks,  by  rea- 
son of  the  power  with  which  they  are  invested,  and 
of  the  immunities  which  they  enjoy. 

But  this  limit  ought  to  have  nothing  arbitrary,  as 
happens  at  present ;  it  ought  not  to  be  below  the 
average  of  the  interest  observed  in  each  country. 

The  rate  of  4  per  cent,  that  we  have  advised  as  the 
proper  maximum  to  be  imposed  on  the  Bank  of 
France,  is  even  that  which  has  been  so  long  practised 
by  itself,  and  it  is  really  higher  than  the  rate  in  ge- 
neral usage  for  investments  of  the  nature  of  those 
which  the  Bank  makes.  Nobody  acquainted  with 
the  affairs  will  contest  it. 

The  reforms  which  we  have  sought  to  realise  were 
indispensable;  we  have  acted  and  spoken  without 
troubling  ourselves  with  the  clamors  which  our  efforts 
would  naturally  call  forth,  happy  if  it  be  permitted 
to  us  to  contribute  thus  to  the  development  of  public 
prosperity. 

To  those  who  accuse  us  of  pushing  to  exaggeration 
the  means  of  credit,  without  regard  to  the  conse- 
quences which  may  result  from  it,  and  who  affect  to 
see  a  forced  circulation  as  the  result  of  our  opinions, 
we  shall  observe  that  our  principles  are  more  vigor- 
ous than  theirs,  as  regards  the  reprobation  of  credit 
issues  which  would  not  have  metallic  money  for  cri- 
terion, for  control  and  for  basis.  Our  convictions  do 
not  date  from  yesterday,  as  may  be  seen  by  any  one 
taking  the  trouble  to  read  over  the  articles  that,  as 
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fnr  back  as  18S4,  wc  published  upon  the  e 
Law,  and  reprinted  at  the  eud  of  our  Evidence. 

Thus  will  vanish  these  bad  recollcctious  of  another 
age,  those  false  principles  which  have  always  hecn 
evoked  to  strengthen  a  bad  cause;  they  will  disap- 
pear for  ever  berore  the  solemn  inquiry  just  now 
about  to  terminate,  conductt.'d  with  as  much  talent 


as  impartiality. 
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INQUIRY  INTO  THE  BANK  OF  FRANCE, 


Evidence  of  Monsieur  !finiile  Pereire. 
7th  November,  1865. 

President.  His  Excellency  M.  Rouher,  Minister  of  State. 

EXTRACTS. 

The  Author,  having  been  favoured  with  copies, 
from  Paris,  of  the  Evidence  of  MM.  Isaac  and  £)mile 
Pereire  before  the  French  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
still  pending,  (January,  1866,)  into  the  Bank  of 
France,  considers  the  evidence  of  these  distinguished 
Financiers  and  Bankers  so  valuable  and  so  perfectly 
applicable  to  the  Bank  of  England  that,  he  has  (>vith 
permission)  given  the  following  Extracts  therefrom 
in  an  English  translation  for  the  benefit  of  English 
readers. 

The  first  part  of  this  Evidence  is  given  by  Mon- 
sieur £mile  Pereire,  and,  as  Monsieur  Le  Pr&ident 
says : — '*  C^est  1^  le  point  capital.'* 

The  following  Extracts  are  given  in  the  strictest 
literal  translation  which  the  idiom  of  the  two  lan- 
guages will  admit  of,  and  these  Extracts  are  confined 
to  those  parts  of  the  Evidence  which  are  applicable 
as  well  to  the  Bank  of  England  as  to  the  Bank  of 
France.     The  constitution  of  these  two  Banks  being 
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in  some  respects  essentially  differcot,  it  baa  not  been 
tbongbt  necessary  to  embarrass  the  EngUsb  Question 
with  any  of  the  details  applicable  only  to  the  French 
Question. 

M.  Emile  Pereire,  with  his  accnstomed  accuracy 
when  speaking  of  the  English  Bank  Act,  says: — 
The  Act  of  1844  has  no  effect  for  presenting  the 
arrival  or  departure  of  specie :  it  is  a  limitation  of 
notes  and  not  of  specie. 

So  long  as  the  Bank  of  England  is  constituted  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  issue  of  notes,  without  any 
counter-value  in  specie,  cannot  exceed  14  millions, 
Bterling,  in  Government  Securities,  which  form  it* 
social  cajntal,  and  that  then,  for  want  of  notes,  if  in 
that  case  it  be  obliged  to  raise  its  discount  and  to 
carry  it  to  5,  6,  &  7  per  cent.,  the  interest  here  [in 
France]  being  at  3  or  4  per  cent.,  it  does  not  follow 
that  that  should  be  a  reason  why  our  specie  should 
go  to  England,  if  there  be  no  occasion  for  it  to  go 
there  and  there  be  no  want  of  it  there,  that  is,  if  we 
be  not  debtors  to  England. 

M.  Le  President. — That  is  the  capital  point. 
[C'est  \k  le  poiut  capital.] 

M.  £mile  Pereire. — I  take  the  example  in  all  its 
strictness.  The  Bank  of  England  has  raised  its  dis- 
count to  7  per  cent. ;  we  have  it  at  3  per  cent. 

It  is  said :  since  our  discount  is  at  3  per  cent,  ve 
are  going  to  send  all  our  money  to  England,  to  in- 
vest it  at  7  per  cent. 

But,  for  that  there  is  do  occasion  to  send  the 
money  to  England.  At  Paris  they  buy  bills  on 
Loudon,  aud  keep  them  in  hand.     Tbey  thus  take 
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the  benefit  of  the  discount  at  7  per  cent.^  without 
any  displacement  of  specie,  for  the  gold  cannot  go 
from  France  unless  the  exchange  upon  London  be 
raised  to  25.37^,  in  which  case  the  banker^  who 
should  have  taken  London  bills  to  obtain  an  invest- 
ment at  7  per  cent.,  would  have  a  further  benefit 
from  the  rise  in  the  exchange.  But  in  the  like  cir- 
cumstances the  rise  in  the  exchange  is  not  to  be 
feared ;  the  bills  of  all  Europe,  for  the  most  part,  cen- 
tralise at  Paris,  and,  from  there,  each  takes  its  direc- 
tion. We  find  then  at  Paris  as  much  paper  as  we 
wish  for  on  London,  esjiecially  when  France,  for  the 
balance  of  its  own  exchanges,  is  not  indebted  to 
England. 

Does  this  state  of  things  go  on  at  this  moment  ? 

There  is  at  this  moment  a  difference  of  2  per  cent. 
between  the  rate  of  discount  of  the  Bank  of  France 
and  that  of  the  Bank  of  England,  [December,  18G5] 
80  that  there  would  be  the  opportunity,  according  to 
the  current  prejudice,  for  the  speculation,  to  profit 
by  this  difierence  of  2  per  cent,  by  emptying  the 
treasury  of  the  Bank  of  France  and  filling  that  of 
the  Bank  of  England. 

Well,  that  has  not  happened.  It  does  not  go  — 
it  cannot  go — not  one  pound,  sterling,  of  gold  to 
England,  because  the  exchange  is  at  25.22^.  It  is 
impossible  to  send  gold  from  Paris  to  London,  not- 
withstanding the  ditiereuce  of  2  per  cent,  in  the  rate 
ot  discount. 

If  I  insist  on  the  exchange,  it  is  because,  that  is  a 
very  important  question  and  with  which  I  am  very 
familiar. 
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Aak  of  the  first  money-brokers  in  Paris ;  they  will 
tell  TOii  that  at  this  moment  the  |>otin(l  sterling,  iu 
»hort  paper  on  London,  is  bought  at  Paris25.S2J  per 
cent,  and  iu  paper  at  three  mouths  25. 27^,  lesa  the 
discount  at  7  per  cent.  They  make  then  a  little 
benefit  upon  this  difiercncc  of  discount;  they  take 
paper  at  a  higher  price  vrhen  it  is  long  for  the  beneSt 
of  u  higher  discount. 

That  which  is  true  for  2  per  cent,  is  true  for  3  per 
cent,  is  true  for  4  per  cent. 

If  it  were  10  or  20  per  cent.,  I  do  not  say.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  push  things  to  the  estreme : 
they  never  proceed  by  these  estremes.  If  to  cs- 
aggcratLi  the  formula  which  I  am  giving  you,  I  speak 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  discount  at  3  per  cent,  at 
the  Bank  of  France  and  of  the  elevation  to  7  per 
cent,  of  that  of  the  Bank  of  England,  it  is  a  difiference 
of  4  per  cent.,  a  differeuce  extraordinary  and  which 
could  not  long  continue. 

How  will  it  be  corrected  ?  Will  it  be  modified  by 
the  departure  of  gold  from  the  Bank  of  France,  or 
by  the  entry  of  gold  to  the  Bank  of  England  by  other 
channels  ?     You  are  going  to  see  it. 

If,  pending  two  or  three  months,  this  state  of 
things  existed,  that  money  was  very  abundant  in 
France  and  that  the  Bank  of  England  continued  to 
discount  at  7  per  cent,  it  would  result  that  there 
would  be  such  an  advantage  in  taking  at  Paris  paper 
on  London,  that  they  would  not  present  it,  or  that 
they  would  present  much  less  of  it  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  would  enable  that  Bank  to  recon- 
stitute  ite  stoct  o?  uotea  by  the  maturity  of  its  stock 
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of  bills,  and  it  is  thus  that  the  equilibrium,  which  is 
prescribed  for  it  by  the  Act  of  1844,  would  be 
promptly  re-established  without  necessitating  re- 
ference to  the  treasury  of  the  Bank  of  France, — the 
least  in  the  world,  that  which  is  called  a  drainage,  a 
magical  word  which  acts  upon  the  spirit  of  literary 
financiers  as  noise  upon  the  spirit  of  infants  in  the 
dark.  It  is  the  same  law  as  that  of  the  siphon  for 
liquids :  the  level  will  be  restored  without  the  dis- 
placement of  capital  by  the  single  fact  of  the  momen- 
tary retention  at  Paris  of  the  bills  of  exchange  of  the 
continent. 

M.  d'Eichthal. — I  do  not  wish  to  take  anv  other 
argument  than  that  which  M.  Pereire  presents  to 
establish  the  perfect  joint  responsibility  [solidaritf] 
of  the  rate  of  discount  between  the  two  countries. 

What  is  he  telling  us?  If  the  rate  of  discount  be 
8  per  cent,  at  Paris,  and  if  it  be  7  per  cent,  at  Lon- 
don, they  hasten  at  Paris,  which  is  the  great  market 
of  exchange,  to  take  the  paper  upon  Loudon  ;  they 
realise  its  value,  they  sell  its  obligations  and  they 
receive  in  exchange  paper  upon  Paris  with  which 
they  buy  paper  on  London. 

Let  us  suppose  the  contrary  case :  all  the  paper 
that  I  have  on  London,  I  send  to  Loudon  and  I 
realise  my  capital  to  buy  paper  on  Paris. 

The  effect  of  this  difference  of  the  rate  of  interest, 
when  it  is  higher  at  London  than  at  Paris,  is  then  to 
keep  out  of  England  by  the  attraction  of  the  high 
interest  the  bills,  which,  without  that,  would  go  to 
be  negociated  at  London.  .  .  .  M.  fimile  Pereire. — 
At  the  Bank  of  England  ? 
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M.  d'EichOuL—At  tbe  Bank  of  England  .  .  . 
wLicb  wonld  induce  tbe  neeessiU  for  it  to  iacnftae 
its  issue. 

Wliat  does  the  Bank  of  En^and  do  in  niiittg  its 
rate  of  discount  ? 

It  keefM  on  the  CominoBt  all  the  bills  which  vodd 
have  come  to  the  Bank  to  be  discoontcd,  which 
rcnderi  money  less  scarce  with  it,  d4:aiier  with  as. 
You  are  conjuintly  responsible  and,  in  that  state  of 
thiiigB,  the  exchange  oeccssanly  rises. 

This  is  the  ineritable  result  of  the  situation  whick 
M.  Poreire  has  so  well  defined  to  you. 

\o,  it  is  not  nccc'ssarv  to  sctjiI  speci''  out  of  (lie 
country  ;  but  notwithstanding:,  when  capital  becomes 
rare  and  dear  with  your  neighbors,  if  you  do  not  re- 
titin  it  with  you,  they  come  to  take  it,  or,  if  you  will, 
the  debt  that  England  has  contracted  remains  in 
your  hands,  and  it  is  your  capital  which  pays  for  the 
merchandise  that  England  has  bought. 

You  have  not  to  buy  cotton  in  Egypt,  say  you. 
AgrpL-d  ;  but  the  debt  of  England  comes  to  France, 
and  it  is  you  wIju  give  credit  to  Englaud.  M.  Emile 
Percire. —  We  lend  to  England.  We  give  it  credit 
for  the  amount  of  our  products,  but  we  do  not  lend 
it  money.  There  is  not,  consequently,  any  risk  for 
our  metallic  reserve. 

M.  d'Eichthal.— You  lend  to  England.  This  is 
the  clearest  explanation  which  has  ever  been  given. 
The  adversaries  of  M.  Pereire's  opinion  have  never 
said  anything  more  ckar,  more  decisive  that  M. 
Pcn-irc  now  says. 

No,  it  IS  \io\.  ^saihlc  that  interest  should  remain 
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high  in  England  and  low  in  France ;  the  assimilation 
is  of  necessity,  and  if  you  have  the  imprudence  not 
to  submit  yourself  to  that  law,  at  the  time  when  the 
transport  of  capital  is  so  easy,  you  render  your  posi- 
tion dangerous,  because  the  deficit  of  money  will 
manifest  itself,  not  little  by  little,  but  all  at  once, 
because  in  failure  of  warning,  those  who  do  not 
occupy  themselves  with  what  is  going  on,  those  who 
are  absorbed  in  their  own  affairs  and  are  shut  up  in 
their  shops  or  manufactories,  will  believe  that  the 
situation  continues  to  be  the  same  as  it  was  before, 
whilst  capital  will  not  have  ceased  to  rarefy,  and,  in- 
stead of  seeing  it  produce  a  successive  rise  of  dis- 
count, which  would  permit  them  to  reduce  their 
operations,  they  will  be  exposed  to  these  sudden  and 
considerable  differences,  to  these  starts  in  the  rate 
of  interest  of  which  commerce  makes  such  lively  com- 
plaints. 

It  was  said,  but  a  few  days  ago,  that  they  blamed 
the  Bank  of  England,  because  it  had  gone  too  fast. 

Well,  I  can  declare  that  all  the  men  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  English  affairs,  make  only  one  re- 
proach against  the  Bank  of  England,  and  that  is  that, 
it  does  not  act  fast  enough,  that  it  docs  not  mark 
quickly  enough  the  rise  of  the  thermometer,  but 
resists  too  much  the  movement  which  is  going  on. 
That  is  the  only  reproach  which  is  addressed  to  it. 

I  repeat,  M.  Pcreire  has  caused  the  situation  to  he 
appreciated  in  the  clearest  and  most  convincing  terms 
for  those  who  would  reflect  upon  it. 

M.  Smile  Pereire. — You  have  too  much  experience 
in  banking  affairs  to  maintain  that,  when  English  com- 
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nierce  is  utdcbted  to  the  stranger  io  very  large  «ams, 
tliere  can  be  any  fear  at  Paris  of  the  rise  of  the  ex- 
change ugmn  London.  It  is  the  contrary  which  «hou!d 
happen  ;  if  England  owe  much  for  the  cotton,  the  nool, 
the  corn,  the  cattle  which  she  imports,  that  ought  to 
augment  the  quantity  of  the  bills  drawn  open  her; 
those  bills  arriving  at  Paris  in  much  greater  quantity 
ought  to  lower  the  exchange  instead  of  raising  it 
Now,  the  lowering  of  the  cxcliaugc  hinders  the  de- 
parture of  the  gold. 


M.  d'Etchthal. — What  I  wish  to  remark  is  this  : — 

There  is  nothing  which  less  indicates  the  real  poai- 
tion  of  the  exchanges  than  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  the  goods  exported  and  the  value  of  the 
goods  imported. 

I  go  further :  I  say  that,  if  you  suppose  all  paid 
and  all  really  exchanged,  if  you  do  not  admit  the 
intervention  of  credit,  the  country  which  is  in  pro- 
s|)erity  will  always  have  a  sum  of  importations  su- 
perior to  that  of  its  exportations,  and  that  this  dif- 
ference will  be  in  the  proportion  of  the  benefit  itself. 

I  suppose  all  commerce  represented  by  one  mer- 
chant :  that  merchant  sends  100,000  francs  worth  of 
cloth  to  New  York ;  there  it  is  sold  with  a  profit  of 
')0,000  francs.  .  .  . 

M.  £mile  Pcreire. — Such  profits  as  those  are  not 
made  I 

iM.  d'Eiehthal. — That  is  of  no  consequence,  it  is 
nn  hypothecs  ■,  svv^  o  v«v  cent.,  10  per  caut. 
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This  merchant  sells  his  cloth  at  10  per  cent,  profit. 
He  buys  merchandise  in  return^  and  he  gains  another 
10  per  cent.  The  French  Custom  House  proves  then 
the  departure  of  the  100,000  francs,  and  the  entrance 
of  the  120,000  francs.  The  balance  between  the  im- 
port  and  the  export  is  ^hen  20,000  francs  in  favor  of 
the  importation. 

M.  £mile  Pereire. — You  make  an  error  of  calcula- 
tion. 

M .  d'Eichthal.— No,  indeed  ! 

If  you  make  no  intervention  of  credit  .  .  . 

M.  £mile  Pereire. — It  is  at  least  an  error  of  rea- 
soning. I  am  going,  I  hope,  to  prove  ii  to  you.  I 
may  deceive  myself,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  I 
understand  it. 

The  Custom  House  estimates  the  things  at  their 
value. 

When  I  send  100,000  francs  worth  of  cloth  to 
America,  and  the  Custom  House  has  valued  my  cloth 
at  100,000  francs,  it  is  really  100,000  francs  that  I 
export,  since  they  take  the  market  price  for  the  base 
of  the  estimate.  But  when  once  the  ship  has  left  the 
Port,  these  100,000  francs  no  lohger  concern  Fi'ance 
or  the  French  Custom  House :  they  traverse  the 
ocean  :  they  find  at  New  York  a  market  good  or  bad ; 
never  mind,  it  is  the  risk  of  the  merchants  and  com- 
merce. They  sell  them  as  they  can ;  they  give  you  in 
their  place  what  you  wish,  cotton^  for  example.  If 
they  have  given  you  120,000  francs,  so  much  the 
better  for  you,  but  it  is  100,000  francs,  which  arc 
really  gone,  and  120,000  francs  which  are  returned. 
The  profit  of  the  merchant  .  .  • 
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H.  Le  Pr6ddc9it.~Yaa  hmn  not  irtM.ii'Eicbtbil 
deduce  the  conaeqtumces  «iiirh  be  vonld  «i>b  to  dnw 
ffom  1b»  obwrvatton. 

M.  d'EiehtEwl. — M.  Pereire  woald  consider  the  e\- 
COB  of  importAtioBS  notilied  by  the  Custom  Hone 
apon  thr  export  u  a  loa*.  1  uj  H  is  jnsl  tiie  cootiar^ ; 
it »  »  profit. 

M.  £iDiJe  Periape.— It  »  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  abmlptely  ;  but  that  ia  of  no  mnseqnencc  In 
the  partieul&r  ease  cited  by  yon,  It  b  the  afiair  of  the 
merchant. 

M.  d'Eictithal. — ^lliat  wbkfa  is  true  for  the  mrr- 
rht.nt  i^  trill-  for  the  whole  of  Franc.-. 

M.  £niile  Pereire.— If  France  gain,  whether  the 
prolit  ))c  in  money  or  in  cotton,  it  is  always  a  profiL 

M.  (I' Kichthal. — You  avail  yourself  of  this  ail- 
ment, that  in  exporting  more  than  you  import,  so  far 
from  making  specie  go  out,  you  make  specie  come  in. 

J  am  going  to  show  you  that  it  is  the  contmrr. 

If  you  export  mercband-se  for  100,000  francs  and  if 
you  sell  it  at  a  \o*a  of  10,000  francs,  you  have  only 
90,000  francs  for  return  ;  you  have  then  an  export  of 
1 00,000  francs  and  an  import  of  90,000  francs.  Evi- 
dently, if  France  be  in  a  parallel  position,  it  is  a  loss. 
Su|i]iose,  instead  of  sending  merchandise  to  the  United 
Stnti'H  to  be  paid  in  cotton,  I  have  sent  it  to  Cali- 
foniin,  which  has  no  other  merchandise  than  gold; 
California  will  send  me  back  gold;  but  I  shall  al- 
ways be  at  a  loss  of  10,000  francs, 

M .  Rmitc  Pei-eire, — That  is  not  a  parallel  case  with 
imports  and  exports. 

'i'hcrc  w  \ic*w\c*  one  thing  certain  ;  it  is  that  if  we 
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export  more  products  than  we  import,  they  ought  to 
pay  us  the  difference  in  money,  unless  we  consent  to 
lend  the  amount  of  this  difference. 

M.  d'Eichthal. — All  that  I  would  say  is  that,  I 
believe  you  are  not  correct  when  you  avail  yourself 
of  that  argument,  drawn  from  the  difference  between 
the  imports  and  the  exports,  to  maintain  that  the 
Bank  has  been  wrong  in  acting  as  it  has  done,  whili«t 
our  export  exceed  our  imports.  The  proof  is  that 
if  you  examine  the  state  of  the  Custom  House  in 
England,  you  will  see  that,  for  many  years,  it  shows 
imports  much  more  considerable  than  exports,  for 
fifteen  years  that  has  been  so.  England,  notwith- 
standing, is  in  a  state  of  increasing  prosperity,  and 
these  returns  of  the  Custom  House  show  a  state  of 
continual  impoverishment ! 

That  is  not  possible.  It  is  the  country  which  im- 
ports the  largest  amount  which  is  in  prosperity. 

M.  fimile  Percire. — It  is  a  great  error  to  seek  to 
appreciate  the  loss  or  profit  of  a  country  by  the  ex- 
cess of  its  imports  or  exports. 

The  same  phenomenon  has  not  the  same  signifi- 
cation for  the  various  nations;  thus,  Austria  and 
Spain  import  more  produce  than  they  export  and  are 
not  however,  in  the  same  situation  as  England. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  rest  the  discussion  upon 
that.  You  seek  to  show  that  the  balance  of  commerce, 
which  all  the  great  economists  have  combated,  is  a 
truth ;  I  am  convinced  that  you  are  wrong,  but 
that  is  not  the  question  ;  it  is  absolutely  foreign  to 
that  which  I  have  proposed  to  prove,  namely,  that  it 
is  an  act  which  I  shall  take  leave,  without  wishing  to 
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wound  any  one,  to  call  barbarous,  stupid,  to  wish,  by 
such  vigorous  measures,  to  give  waniings  that,  by  a 
etrange  confusion  of  words,  they  call  salutary,  to  re- 
strict the  taipurt  of  cotton,  of  woollens,  of  aiiks,  etc. 
It  is  the  contrary  which  is  necessary  to  be  done ;  for 
it  is,  I  repeat  it,  with  these  raw  materials  that  the 
iraaU  of  a  country  are  provided  for,  that  give  work 
to  our  working  population,  that  sustain  our  manu- 
facturer, our  commerce,  and  that  increase,  at  the  same 
time,  the  riches  of  the  country  and  the  mass  of  our 
es  porta. 

What  I  say  here  for  three  principal  articles  of  oiu- 
imports  of  raw  materials  applies,  but  in  a  different 
sense,  to  the  products  of  our  agriculture.  In  raising 
the  discount,  they  stop  all  speculation  in  corn,  wine, 
oil,  sugar,  and  they  increase  the  sufferings  of  our 
agricultural  population  by  the  depression  of  prices. 

M.  Le  President. —  It  is  proved  that,  for  fourteen 
years,  the  balance  of  commerce  is,  in  England,  to 
the  profit  of  imports  to  a  considerable  amount,  and 
I  am  convinced,  with  M.  d'Eichthal,  that  that  goes 
for  nothing  as  a  proof  of  impoverishment,  hut  would 
rather  be,  on  the  contrary,  a  proof  of  wealth. 

The  movemeut  of  imports  represents  the  amount 
of  consumption  which  the  accumulated  wealth  of  a 
country  permits  it  to  make,  and  that  of  the  exports, 
the  amount  or  excess  of  interior  production  which 
spreads  over  the  exterior.  That  would  be  two  pa- 
rallel currents,  two  distinct  currents,  which  are  not 
absolutely  responsible  the  one  to  the  other. 

But  the  argument  of  M.  Pereire  was  foreign  to 
this  qviestitMi.     W*  '«'i\\\d  say,  I    believe,  that  be. 
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tween  the  merchandise  exported  and  the  merchan- 
dise imported,  there  was  a  level  such  as  the  com- 
pensation made  itself  by  reciprocal  obligations,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  a  violent  displacement  of  money. 
He  acknowledged,  without  doubt,  that  there  had  been 
necessity  for  the  purchasers  of  cotton  and  silk ;  but, 
according  to  him,  these  necessities  had  not  involved 
an  export  of  money  in  proportion  to  their  import- 
ance, because  these  purchases  are  settled  by  means  of 
sales  made  out  of  the  country. 

I  believed  that  the  observation  which  M.  d^Eichthal 
wished  to  present  was  less  general  and  less  extensive 
than  that  which  he  has  presented ;  I  believed  that 
he  wished  to  speak  of  the  passage  of  time  which  may 
exist  between  the  import  and  export,  between  the 
purchase  and  the  resale,  passage  of  time  which  may 
admit  of  the  use  of  credit  and  the  necessity  of  an  ex- 
port of  money. 

M.  d'Eichthal. — In  this  point  of  view,  M.  Pereire 
was  wrong  in  saying  that  credit  did  not  intervene. 
The  United  States  at  this  moment  buy  of  us  enor- 
mous amounts  of  merchandise,  but  they  do  not  pay 
for  them  all  at  once. 

M.  £mile  Pereire. — I  have  not  said  a  word  of  that ; 
M.  d^£ichthal  ought  to  be  well  aware  that  I  could  not 
say  that  merchandise  bought  in  France  by  America 
itself  balanced  the  account,  for  he  knows  very  well 
that  there  are  passed  by  my  hands  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  bills  of  exchange  at  two  or  three  months 
date  or  at  sight,  which  have  served  to  balance  these 
operations ;  I  have  said  the  contrary,  that  these 
operations  do  not  necessitate  an  export  of  money  from 
France. 
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M.  Le  Pr&ident, — I  trould  retnm  to  wlmt  wi»,  as 
.  I  uaderstaiid  it,  the  capittil  point  of  the  oWm*a:iou 
of  M.  d'EIchthal  to  M.  Pcreire. 

He  marie  the  objection  following  ; 

Wiien  the  rate  of  discount  rises  in  England,  the 
consequeoce  of  it  is  this  :  the  French  capitalist  etn- 
plovB  the  bills,  uhich  he  has  or  maj-  cause  to  be  dis- 
posable, to  buy  paper  on  Loikdon,  because  he  thua  ac- 
quires a  claim  which  proditcea  to  him  7  per  cent,  of 
revenue.  It  reaults  from  that  that  the  capital,  which 
ought  to  he  paid  hy  tjngland,  ia  retained  in  France ; 
there  is  there  a  poatponement  of  three  montlw  in 
these  maturities,  a  postpnnement  which  is  determined 
by  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount  and  by  the  proSt 
which  results  from  it. 

Upon  this  first  point,  M^f.  Pereire  and  d'Eichthal 
arc  agreed,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  dispute. 

M.  Pereire,  developing  his  thought,  has  gone  fur- 
ther and  has  said: — "When  they  are  in  face  of  an 
operation  which  presents  itself  thus,  and  of  paper 
wliich  produces  7  per  cent.,  they  sell  their  obliga- 
tions, they  utilise  their  bank-notes,  they  create  for 
themselves  resources  by  the  aid  of  which  they  may 
procure  for  themselves  this  advantageous  paper." 

It  is  then  that  M.  d'Eichthal  comes  in  and  says  : — 
"  It  ia  thus  that  is  produced  the  rarefaction  of  the 
resources  which  are  found  in  a  countr".  You  have 
utilised  your  money  to  buy  paper  on  London,  you 
have  discounted  your  bills,  sold  your  obligations; 
you  have  asked  for  renewals  :  in  what  does  it  result? 
As  you  have  taken  all  these  resources  to  the  Bank  of 
France,  wh\ch  \a  the  definitive  reservoir,  the  result 
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of  it  is  that  the  Bank  of  France  finds  itself^  at  a 
given  moment,  the  bank,  which  has  co-operated  ma- 
terially and  by  way  of  advances  to  this  movement 
for  the  acquisition  of  paper  on  London,  finds  itself,  I 
say,  in  a  state  of  disproportion  between  its  reserve 
and  its  issues :  and  if  it  had  not  raised  its  discount 
progressively,  it  would  have  been  obliged  to  do  it 
suddenly,  and  by  this  abruptness,  it  would  disturb 
the  quiet  and  derange  the  normal  combinations  of 
commerce/* 

What  have  you  to  reply,  M.  Pereire,  to  this  objec- 
tion? 

M.  £mile  Pereire. — If  England  had  enormous 
wants,  and  if  she  had  not  sufficient  money  for  circu- 
lation, there  would  be  some  truth  in  this  objection, 
because,  in  the  definite,  credit  cannot  be  given  on  an 
indefinite  and  unlimited  scale.  If  it  concerned  200  or 
300  millions,  that  is  nothing  for  France ;  500  or  600 
millions,  that  would  be  another  thing.  In  reality, 
the  extraordinary  investments  of  this  nature  hardly 
exceed  60  to  80  millions.  The  available  resources 
are  not  all  exhausted  at  the  Bank,  and  lastly,  as  to 
that  which  concerns  England,  France  exports  gold 
only  very  exceptionally. 

The  Bank  of  England  raises  its  discount,  I  repeat, 
not  because  it  has  not  money,  but  because  it  is  not 
permitted  to  issue  a  sufficiency  of  notes.  The  whole 
question  is  there. 

The  void  is  filled  by  delays  of  payment  {des  ater^ 
nuriements)  by  credit.  So  it  is  at  Paris,  at  Brussels, 
at  Lyons ;  so  it  is  everywhere,  because  there  is  always 
everywhere  disposable  capital.     There  is  no  occasion 
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to  send  aw»y  th«  money  from  the  Bank  of  France  to 
take  bills  of  exchange.  Tlicro  i»  hi  France,  and  st 
Paris  CBpecialiy,  a  movement  of  capital  of  which  no 
one  has  an  idea.  They  reason  too  much  almul  the 
treamiry  {fencaiase)  of  the  Bank  of  France;  this 
treasury  is  only  the  hundredth  part  of  the  disposable 
capital  of  the  eouutry. 

See  the  last  loan  to  the  City  of  Paris,  it  was  en- 
tirely Bubscribeil  in  one  day ;  they  were  even  obliged 
to  reduce  oue-third  of  all  the  subscriptions. 

The  tbundanoe  of  capital  is  ao  great,  that  the  shares 
fully  paid  up  are  worth  10  francs  more  than  the 
others. 


Thus  they  have  found  in  one  day  370  millions  for 
the  City  of  Paris,  and  they  knock  in  vain  at  the 
door  to  give  the  money  in  advance.  The  City  of 
Paris  will  not  receive  it.  The  financial  resources  of 
France  are  immense. 

I  spoke  to  you  just  now  of  the  sums  which  have 
been  borrowed  in  the  several  states  during  the  last 
jive  years  ;  the  figure  is  from  10  to  15  milliarda,  20 
milliards  even,  iucludiog  the  loans  to  the  United 
States. 

I  have  made  a  table  of  the  railroad  bonds  {pbVtga- 
tions  de  chemin  dtfer)  which  have  been  issued  at  the 
rate  of  300  millions  of  franca  per  annum, — and  they 
have  negociated  even  more, — it  reaches  the  figure  of 
6  miUiari*,  at  \,\ie  interest  of  5J  per  cent. 
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See  how  rich  France  ought  to  be^  since  she  has 
comprised  the  reproductive  value  of  capitals  I 

I  believe  that,  sometimes^  we  do  not  take  this  suf- 
ficiently into  account,  and  that  this  mirage  of  gold 
and  silver  so  troubles  the  spirits  that  that  causes 
sometimes  gross  mistakes. 

I  say,  then,  to  return  to  the  question,  that  this 
situation  of  a  different  rate  of  interest  between 
France  and  England  has  only  the  effect^  on  the  Con- 
tinent, at  Paris,  Amsterdam,  Berlin,  Antwerp,  Brus- 
sels^ and  in  Switzerland,  of  making  them  hold  their 
English  bills  which  carry  7  per  cent.,  which  they 
prefer  to  paper  on  Paris  at  4  or  5  per  cent.  But,  as 
the  demand  for  the  paper  on  London  at  7  per  cent, 
increases  the  demand  for  paper  at  long  date,  the 
price  is  raised  and  the  difference  disappears ;  the  level 
is  restored. 

For  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Eng- 
land is  going  to  demand  our  gold,  she  cannot  do 
that,  since  she  is  our  debtor.  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  effects  attributed  to  the  balance  of  commerce, 
but  I  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  we  who  sell  to 
England  corn,  eggs,  poultry,  cattle,  Parisian  articles, 
articles  of  taste,  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  make 
in  London  as  at  Paris,  so  that  England  is  indebted 
for  the  merchandise  that  is  sent  to  it  from  France, 
and  from  the  whole  universe.  She  buys  our  pro- 
ducts, our  stuffs,  and  pays  us  with  the  amount  of  her 
exports  to  other  countries,  with  the  dividends  of  the 
loans  that  she  has  made  to  Turkey,  to  Russia,  etc., 
the  balance  at  last  is  paid  to  us  in  gold. 

Why  does  Holland,  who  has  served  as  banker  to 
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Europe  and  America  these  last  tliirty  or  forty  years, 
why  does  Holland  continue  to  have  considerahle  ca- 
pital? Because  she  has  the  savings  and  the  repro. 
dnction  of  the  capital  which  she  has  lent  to  all  ilie 
eountriee,  and  she  lives  upon  her  aeqnired  riches. 

The  people  who  are  thrown  on  their  industry  and 
commerce,  as  England,  and  as  France,  receive  tho 
price  of  their  savings,  of  thoir  economies,  and  it  is 
thus  that  the  balance  of  the  exchanges,  this  more- 
ment  of  the  capitals,  movement  which  troubles  so 
much  the  imagination,  is  found  in  our  favour,  because, 
if  we  have  borrowed,  we  have  also  lent  much  to  tlie 
foreigner. 

M.  Le  President. — Thus,  according  to  you,  the 
purchasers  of  bills  on  London,  which  can  be  solicited 
{solliciles)  by  a  high  interest,  such  as  7  per  cent.,  are 
covered  by  the  disposable  money  of  the  banking- 
housea  and  capitalists,  and  unless  the  crisis  be  very 
strong,  the  reaction  of  these  operations  makes  no  im- 
pression on  the  Bank  of  France  to  the  extent  of 
causing  a  rise  in  the  discount. 

M.  Emile  Pereire. — No,  it  is  in  England  eveu  that 
tliat  is  corrected,  for  the  bills  on  London  that  the 
rise  of  the  interest  naturally  retains  on  the  Couti> 
nent,  not  being  presented  for  discount  at  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  demand  for  bills  dimiuishes  and  the 
equilibrium  is  restored. 

M.  Le  President. — It  is  a  movement  which,  in  it- 
self, is  satisfied  by  the  ordinary  cflbrts  of  the  capi- 
talists, and  which  corrects  itself  as  much  bv  the 
delays  of  payment  [Its  alermoiemevts)  eveu  obtained, 
as  l)y  the  ere&Uon  of  new  bills  which  bring  about  the 
elements  ot  cum'^cusa.tvQu  iwift.  (i'i\\^iji;\4*Jjna  ? 
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M.  £mile  Pereire.  My  opinion  is  well  re- 
sumed. 

M.  Hubert  Delisle. — Consequently,  there  is  no 
influence  by  raising  the  interest  of  one  bank  upon 
another. 

M.  £mile  Pereire. — Absolutely  none.  That  would 
not  hinder  me,  if  I  had  the  honour  to  be  the  Mi- 
nister of  the  Finance,  or  the  Governor  of  the  Bank, 
from  making  all  possible  efforts  to  obtain  an  under- 
standing {entente)  between  the  Banks  of  France  and 
England.     With  that  there  would  be  no  more 

DISTURBANCE  IN  THE    CREDIT   OF   EuROFE.      It  WOuld 

soflBce  for  that  to  meet  each  other,  to  understand  each 
other. 

At  first  the  English  would  not  take  any  shares  in 
the  French  railroads,  because  they  feared  that  in  case 
of  war  they  might  come  and  confiscate  their  shares 
and  debentures.  We  have  agitated  this  question  for 
the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  with  the  prin- 
cipal English  bankers,  and  with  the  great  Engineers, 
such  as  Stephenson,  Brunei,  Locke  and  others;  we 
have  their  explanation  that  there  would  be  no  con- 
fiscation possible  with  the  claim  to  the  holder ;  all 
is  settled,  and  we  have  the  co-operation  of  the  Eng- 
lish capitalists. 

M.  d'Eichthal.  —  To  resume  the  opinion  of  M. 
Pereire  .... 

M.  Michel  Chevalier. — M.  le  Pr&ident  has  just 
resumed  it,  with  M.  Pereire's  leave. 

M.  le  President. — M.  d'Eichthal  wishes,  perhaps, 
to  resume  in  a  different  manner,  and  from  a  different 
lK>int  of  view. 
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M.  d'Eiclithal.  —  M.  Pereire  acknowledgea  that, 
when  the  discount  is  at  3  per  cent,  in  Prance,  and  at  7 
per  cent,  in  London,  the  bills  on  London  tire  retained 
here,  and  they  are  sought  to  be  obtained ;  they  discount 
at  the  Bank  of  France  to  buy  them,  and  the  eflect  of 
these  purchases  is  to  make  the  exchange  rise  . .  . 

M,  bniile  Pcieire. — It  does  not  rise,  it  lowers. 

M.  d'Eichthal.— Not  at  all  ! 

A  pound  sterling,  instead  of  the  value  here  25.35, 
ia  worth  25.30. 

If  this  movement  continue,  if  you  remain  at  S 
whilst  the  Bank  of  England  is  at  7,  they  contiitiie 
ihc  piu'cliaae  of  bills  luilil  there  be  ni>  more  jirotit 
to  l)e  made  by  them.  Then,  when  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land raises  its  discount  to  a  rate  sensibly  different 
from  that  at  which  it  ia  in  France,  it  is  very  possible 
at  that  moment  the  exchange  may  not  be  against 
you ;  hut  if  you  let  this  difference  continue,  in  a  very 
short  time,  the  exchange  upon  London  will  rise. 

M.  I'Jmile  Pereire. — It  will  not  rise,  for  the  reason 
that  when  the  discount  rises  at  London,  the  paper  on 
London  becomes  more  abundant  at  Paris ;  they  offer 
it  more.  Only  the  price  of  long  paper  will  be  more 
raised  than  that  of  short  paper,  on  account  of  the 
advantage  gained  on  the  interest. 

iVf.  d'Eichthal. — How  is  that? 

It  rises.  He  who  takes  the  paper  will  lose  part  of 
the  difference. 

When  I  am  able  to  draw  on  London  at  25,35 
under  the  deduction  of  interest  as  you  will,  I  shall 
do  it,  that  is  to  say,  I  shall  draw  upon  my  correspou- 
ili'ut  at  Lou(\ovi  e.\\d  &Uall  send  him  gold. 
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M.  le  Pr&ident. — Now,  M.  Pereire,  will  you  ap- 
proach the  question  of  capital  ? 

M.  £mile  Pereire. — Upon  that  point,  the  elemen- 
tary thing,  it  is  that  the  capital  should  be  disposable. 
Why  is  it  not  at  first  in  England,  afterwards  in 
France?     That  is  what  is  not  understood. 

I  have  established  before  you  by  figures,  with  the 
result  of  the  last  balance  sheet,  published  five  days 
ago,  the  2nd  November,  [1865]  that,  the  Bank  has 
no  disposable  capital. 

It  has  200  millions  fixed  [immobilis^  that  is  to 
say,  2  millions  over  and  above  the  total  of  its  capital 
and  its  reserve.  Why  this  fixity  ?  [immobilisation.] 
Is  it  that  they  would  not  easily  find  investment  for 
these  200  miUions  which  are  go  vexatiously  fixed  in 
their  coffers, — when  they  would  have  useful  employ- 
ment, when  they  could  serve  as  a  pledge  for  a  much 
greater  circulation  ?     That  is  not  explained. 

They  give  two  reasons  for  that.  Some  say  :  The 
Bank  does  that  to  draw  two  grindings  from  one  sack. 
It  guards  its  social  funds  as  a  guarantee,  it  takes  with 
its  notes  bills  of  exchange  which  produce  interest, 
and,  on  the  other  side,  it  draws  from  the  same  social 
funds  an  interest  by  the  arrears  of  rentes  which  it 
receives  from  the  State. 

Evidently,  this  is  to  draw  two  grindings  from  one 
sack,  but  it  may  draw  these  two  grindings  all  the 
same  in  another  manner  which  may  be  less  danger- 
ous for  it  and  for  the  public.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
the  object  of  raising  the  discounts  is  to  raise  the 
dividends,  since  this  is  denied. 

I  return  to  the  principal  question. 
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If  the  capital  of  the  Bauk  were  free  [mobilise] 
what  could  it  do  with  it  T 

It  would  di*count  more  and  cheaper,  it  would 
take  more  bills  of  exehange.  If  the  bills  of  «• 
change  on  France  were  not  sufficient,  it  wonld  ukr 
hills  of  exchange  on  the  foreigner.  With  ihiit  she 
might  have  a  safegnard  for  the  demands  fi>r  money 
which  might  be  made  npon  her.  The  great  jmr- 
chasea  of  cotton  in  the  Indies  and  in  Egypt  are 
made,  as  it  was  well  said  bv  M.  Pastrc,  on  ac- 
count of  England,  which  consumer  seven  or  e^ht 
times  more  of  cotton  than  we  do.  There  is  the 
great  market,  the  great  emporium,  it  is  there  that 
the  stock  is  found.  If  the  Bank  of  Prance  had 
bills  of  exchange  on  the  foreigner  she  will  always 
anticipate  the  demands  for  money. 

They  will  tell  me:  the  200  millions  of  capi- 
tal of  the  Bank  of  France  will  be  quickly  ex- 
hausted I 

So  ranch  the  hetter,  if  quickly  ! 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  bank  to  raise  its 
capital  to  the  level  of  the  process  of  affairs.  It 
did  BO,  in  1B47,  for  1,500  millions  of  affairs,  and 
I  believe  it  did  it  in  1864,  for  8  milliards.  Now, 
as  it  is  impossible  that  such  affairs  should  alwayt 
be  done  without  capital,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  capital,  and  capital  in  proportion.  I  ad- 
mit that  three,  four,  five  years  afler  the  increaM 
fhall  have  been  made,  the  capital  n>ay  again  be 
insufficient.  Well,  it  will  procure  new  resources, 
which  it  ^ill  he  able  to  invest  usefully. 

Iiweat  GseinW^  \    Vi^  "a%  'KiA.«Mfta.\uI  each  other ! 


.  V "- 
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I  compare  the  Bank  to  a  Railway  Company  which 
has  a  privilege. 

No  other  than  I^  for  example  (I  take  the  liberty  to 
identify  myeelf  with  the  Railroad  Company  of  the 
South)  can  employ  the  same  means  of  transport  from 
Bordeaux  to  Bayonne.  They  impose  tariffs  on  me. 
I  ought  to  submit  because  I  have  a  monopoly  and  a 
privilege.  But  there  is  another  condition  that  they 
impose  upon  me.  It  is  to  have  materiel  sufBcient 
for  transporting  the  merchandise  which  is  presented 
to  me.  If  the  mcUiriel  which  I  have  constituted 
at  the  time  of  the  concession  be  not  sufficient,  I 
must  increase  it.  I  shall  come  with  bad  grace  to 
•ay  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  to  say :  '^  Mon- 
sieur le  Ministre,  my  platforms  are  obstructed ;  they 
call  on  me  to  transport  from  all  sides ;  I  cannot  do 
it ;  let  me  take  10  centimes  instead  of  5.  In  this 
way  I  shall  distribute  the  transports  over  a  much 
longer  period  and  I  shall  avoid  the  obstructions.'' 
Not  at  all :  I  must  create  new  nuUiriel, — sufficient 
matfriel. 

Well,  the  materiel  of  the  Bank  is  its  treasury.  It 
has  a  privilege^  which  I  do  not  discuss ;  but  at  least, 
that  privilege  being  given  for  the  benefit  of  all  by  the 
State,  which  represents  the  generality,  the  commu- 
nity, the  State  watches  over  that  privilege,  the  great- 
est of  all  the  privileges,  for  it  is  the  base  of  all  labor, 
of  all  industry,  of  all  commerce,  of  all  prosperity,  of 
all  wealth,  it  ought  to  make  its  use  useful,  intelligent 
and  not  selfish. 

When  I  use  the  word  selfish,  I  do  not  mean  it  in 
%  bad  sense. 
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M.  le  President, — Use  in  a  general  and  not  a  par- 
ticular iuterest. 

M.  Emile  Pereire. — Yes.  I  say  only  that  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  make  a  moderate  use  of 
the  privilege,  otherwise  it  would  justify  the  institu- 
tion of  many  banks. 

1  have  told  you  that  there  are  two  impoi-tant  ser- 
vices to  render  in  matter  of  credit.  The  Bank  had 
heen  instituted  to  render  only  one  originally.  It  i» 
since  1852  that  it  has  been  called  to  render  two. 
Before  it  was  only  a  Commercial  Bank;  since  1S52 
it  has  been  a  Bank  of  public  funds  and  railway 
bonds. 

Frankly,  it  does  not  fnlHI  this  second  function.  It 
does  not  like  to  fulfil  it;  it  has  been  imposed  upon 
it... 

M.  fimile  Pereire. — I  have  Ijeen  engaged  in  affairs 
at  Paris  since  ]822,  and  I  can  say  that  the  Bank  hae 
always  been  administered  in  such  a  manner  that  no 
])erson  has  ever  raised  a  doubt  about  the  value  of  the 
Bank  note. 

The  only  doubt  has  been  the  convertibility  of  the 
note  into  money,  or  rather,  into  money  independent 
of  the  credit  accorded  to  the  Bank. 

When  they  have  to  mqke  payments  to  England  or 
to  Russia,  they  cannot  send  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
France;  they  must  send  money  if  they  have  no  mer- 
chandise. Now,  to  insure  the  constant  convertibility 
of  the  note  into  money,  it  is  necessary  that  the  social 
funds  should  be  always  disposable.  That  is  the  only 
thing  that  belongs  to  the  Bank,  for  the  rest  belongs 
to  al\  the  viOT\4,  to  ^ti'a,  Va  me,  who  have  Dotes  of 
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200  francs,  of  500  francs  in  our  pocket ;  that  which 
belongs  to  it,  is  its  capital,  its  social  funds ;  it  has 
the  evil,  the  very  great  evil  of  being  indisposable 
[de  rimmobiliser] . 

Not  only  in  my  opinion,  from  what  I  see,  from 
what  I  know,  from  what  I  practise,  it  will  be  an  in- 
sufficient thing  for  it  to  have  in  two  or  three  years 
the  disposal  [la  disponibilite]  of  this  capital  of  200 
millions  which  has  been  immoveable  [immobilise]  ; 
but  it  will  be  inevitable  in  two  or  three  years  that 
the  Bank  should  be  authorised  to  augment  its  capital 
or  to  issue  bonds  [obligations],  for,  above  all,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  do  the  service  for  which  it 
is  constituted. 

To  resume,  I  say  that  the  capital  of  the  Bank  ought 
to  be  realised.  It  will  employ  it  in  paper  on  Paris  or 
in  bills  of  exchange.  The  expression  "  foreign  bills  " 
is  an  improper  expression;  these  should  be  called 
bills  of  exchange  on  the  foreigner,  which  is  not  the 
same  thing. 

It  is  well  that  you  should  know,  and,  as  for  myself, 
I  have  very  long  experience,  that  the  paper  which  is 
carried  to  the  Bank  has  three  signatures,  that  it  is 
paper  upon  bankers  or  paper  that  the  banks  take, 
that  it  is  the  paper  on  Hamburg  or  on  Amsterdam, 
which  never  suffers  loss.  They  never  lose  who  have 
the  current  paper  of  the  Bank ;  it  is  solid  as  gold. 
See  the  yearly  accounts  of  the  Bank;  it  has  no 
losses,  its  risks  are  almost  nothing. 

Again,  the  solidity  of  the  Bank  note  and  the 
solidity  of  the  Bank  itself  have  never  been  in 
4juestion. 
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\^'bcD  it  is  eiiid  that  the  Bank  council  should  hnve 
IcM  tbouglit  of  baiikt-ra  and  more  of  mercbBiits,  that 
is  perhaps  &  professional  quarrel,  for,  in  a  tecbuical 
point  of  view  of  the  trade,  the  Baiik  ia  perfectly  ad- 
mi  iiistr  red .  Tbey  would  liave  there  only  the  old 
bands  well  accnstomcd  to  ttie  work.  There  is  there 
a  sort  of  acquired  rapidity.  It  is  very  well  orgaoisH, 
it  has  a  well  selected  stalT,  it  has  notably  mode) 
treuury  clerks,  and  that  is  somcthiDg  in  an  establish- 
mont  where  they  are  looking  after  100  roillions  in  a 
day.  It  bus  an  csceUent  statT,  a  thing  not  to  be 
acquired  without  a  good  deal  of  patience  and  ex- 
pcricnee.  Tt  has  a  comniitlce  of  diucoUDt  very 
enlightened  and  which  officiates  well. 

In  the  council,  there  are  young  and  old  interests; 
there  is  only  one  danger  against  which  the  Bank 
has  to  defend  itself,  that  is  a  party  spirit;  for  the 
rest  I  speak  of  it  only  incidentally. 

I  say  only  that,  if  the  Bank  cannot  do  all  the 
service  of  the  country,  the  necessary  and  indispen- 
sable service,  it  ought  to  leave  others  to  do  what 
it  cannot  do  itself. 

The  performance  would  be  very  easy. 

Is  it  that  the  banks  in  the  departments  did  not 
act  suitably  and  usefully  before  1848?  They  acted; 
and  however,  what  was  their  capital?  It  wax  in- 
significant. 

M.  Pastr^. — They  did  not  act  very  well ! 

M.  £mile  Pereire.— That  depends. 

There  was  good,  and  there  was  bad ;  in  the  mass 
they  acted  well,  and  none  of  them,  moreover,  lost 
a  larthing  either  to  the   public,  or   to    the   share- 
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holders.     No  one  has  been  refused  the  payment  of 
his  notes  at  sight,  and  that  is  the  important  thing. 

In  review,  I  believe  that  the  Bank  ought  to  in- 
crease its  capital  and  sell  its  stock  [rentes] . 

I  believe  also  that  it  ought  to  have  a  mojrimum  of 
discount. 

If  the  Bank  would  guard  its  privilege,  it  ought  to 
submit  to  these  consequences;  it  ought,  I  say,  to 
have  a  maximum  of  discount,  and  it  ought  to  con- 
firm (homologuer)  its  raisings  of  discount. 

The  moAmum  rate  ought  to  be  4  per  cent,  which 
has  been  maintained  by  the  Bank  during  forty  years; 
the  ordinary  rate  ought  to  be  3  per  cent. ;  and  that 
rate  of  3  per  cent,  should  be  raised  only  after  the 
confirmation  of  the  Government,  after  the  Govern- 
ment shall  have  rendered  account  of  the  necessity  for 
sach  raising,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  state  of  the  ex- 
change, of  the  state  of  the  material  imports  and 
exports  of  money,  after  a  verification  which  is  ele- 
mentary. That  it  is  not  sufficient  to  pretend  that, 
specie  is  exported,  to  give  the  right  to  raise  the  dis- 
count. 

M.  Le  Pr&ident. — And  for  the  loans  or  discounts 
of  title,  if  the  Bank  remain  refractory  to  the  system 
of  operations,  it  is  necessary,  according  to  your  sys- 
tenij  to  require  that  the  Bank  should  allow  it  to  be 
done  by  another  institution  I 

M.  iGmile  Pereire. — Which  could  and  would  do  it. 

As  to  its  capital,  it  will  be  made  to  realise  it,  and 
when  it  shall  become  insufficient,  in  consequence  of 
the  immense  increase  of  its  affairs,  it  will  augment  it 
to  put  it  to  the  height  of  the  necessities  to  which  it 
will  be  held  to  provide. 
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M.  Ic  Ctmumain  G4aenL—ltM,  Le  Pr«>i<1nt 
pTMilj  I  «iU  atUfo*  to  31.  Perare  onr  qnesdon, 
vinek  Bfpcan  lo  nc^  m  the  poial  of  ne«  of  the 
QwitiMann^  to  tam^etm  kit  dgMMtion,  and  tbe  iiu> 
f— *■*■■"  vUdi  bs  ks  beea  kind  etkongk  to  pre  u. 
ID  the  fixitT  of  tbe  rste  of 


M.  &bDb  Ftorin.— I  do  not  &fJt  fbr  &dtr. 

M.  Le  CommiKauv  General — BqI  too  sek  for  ■ 

SL  £iiiilF  Peiare. — Yes,  but  I  stop  Kt  the  idea  af 
fcatj,  hpci— E  lti°T  have  attribuial  to  me  a  paoiphkt, 
besidn,  «hic^  has  been  done  br  one  of 
in  Uw,  whioh  I  do  not  accept  in  that 
«hick  b  absolate,  aa  r^anU  lisitT. 

M.  Le  President. — Tbe  majimmm,  in  yoor  sTstem, 
will  be  4  per  cent. 

M.  £mile  Pereire. — Yes,  >Ionsiear  Le  President, 
that  rate  has  been  proved  br  a  practice  of  forty  yeats. 

M.  Le  President. — So  tbe  GoTemment  even  could 
not  eiceed  that  figure. 

M.  Le  Commissaire  General. — With  the  authority 
of  the  Gorerument,  could  it  not  be  exceeded? 

^L  Einilc  Pereire. — That  would  not  be  necessary 
with  a  sufficient  capital  and  a  provident  arrangement, 
and  imposing  on  oneself  temporarr  sacrifices  which 
nould  be  a  feeble  compensation  for  the  priTilege  with 
which  the  Bank  is  invested. 

M.  Michel  Chevalier. — On  tbese  occasions  the 
Government  can  do  everything,  in  case  of  absolnte 
necessity,  ^\.  ?«Te\te  speaks  of  the  common  run  of 
afTaiiK. 
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M.  Le  Commissaire  General. — ^This  is  the  objec- 
tion which  has  been  made. 

I  should  wish  M.  Percire  to  give  us  in  a  word  his 
opinion  upon  that. 

It  is  laid  down  in  fact  that  the  Bank,  in  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  things,  does  only  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  discounts  of  that  country ;  that  the  rest  is  done 
by  private  capital,  and  it  is  said :  If  the  current  price 
of  real  capital  in  the  country,  if  the  real  hire  were  6 
per  cent,  for  example ;  if  those  who  discounted  with 
their  capitals  at  6  per  cent.,  and  the  Bank  discounted 
at  4  per  cent.,  would  it  not  be  to  be  feared  that  in- 
stead of  the  Bank  carrying  the  third  or  the  fourth  of 
the  discounts,  for  example,  it  would  carry  all,  and 
that  then  it  would  be  obliged,  in  self-defence,  to  close 
its  treasury,  that  is  to  say,  to  cease  to  discount,  which 
would  be  much  more  prejudicial  to  commerce  than 
raising  the  rate  ? 

M.  £mile  Pereire. — The  embarrassment^  in  that 
case,  would  not  be  to  the  Bank,  but  to  the  capitalists, 
who  cannot  find  any  other  employment  for  their 
capitals.  The  Bank  has  about  600  or  700  millious 
appropriated  to  discount;  there  would  remain,  on 
the  hypothesis  put,  two  or  three  milliards  in  the  par- 
ticular department ;  now,  it  is  inconceivable  that  they 
should  find  employment  for  a  capital  so  considerable 
at  a  higher  interest  than  that  of  the  Bank  of  France, 
it  is  the  contrary  which  would  necessarily  follow. 
They  would  be  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
interest  lower  than  that  of  the  Bank  of  France :  but 
the  proportion  which  you  have  indicated  is  very  far 
from  the  reality :  the  paper  admissible  at  the  Bank 
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has  such  b  charai'lcr  of  sotiditT,  that  the  rate  of  in- 
terest at  which  it  is  uegociatcd  is  not  sobjcct  to  such 
strong  variatiouB.  It  is  paper  with  tlirce  si^uaturcs, 
the  maturity  of  which  cannot  esceeti  three  months, 
the  maturity  of  which  on  the  average  is  45  daye. 
Beyond  the  Bank,  this  paper  serves  to  employ  the 
floating  funds  of  bankers  and  ^reat  merchant^,. 
When  they  have  it  in  their  hilUeai^t,  they  consider 
it  as  money  in  hand,  it  is  disposahle  capital,  for  it 
can  he  at  any  instant  converted  into  bank  notes. 
This  employment  of  the  floating  capital  of  banken 
aod  great  merchants  can  never  coaae,  becauiie  the 
houses  have  always  the  snme  ivsiits  and  there  arc  nu 
great  affairs  possible  without  floating  capital. 

This  floating  capital  and  its  employment,  in  some 
sort  obligatory,  in  paper  at  short  date  ncgoeiable  at 
the  Bank,  instead  of  diminishing,  will  constantly  in- 
crease hy  degrees  as  the  affairs  and  number  of  mer- 
chants and  bankers  increase.  You  have  the  proof  of 
this  fact  iu  the  accounts  current  open  in  the  various 
establishments  of  credit  which  dispose  at  this  present 
time  of  many  hundreds  of  millions,  for  which  the  de- 
positors are  coutcnt  with  interest  from  2  to  3  per 
cent.,  when  the  Bank  raises  its  interest  to  5  and  6 
per  cent. 

The  mass  of  the  negociations  of  that  which  is 
called  bank  paper  operates  principally  in  the  world  of 
finance  and  high  commerce,  and  the  Bank  serves  for 
regulator.  Rarely,  unless  the  paper  be  very  second- 
ary, it  places  paper  above  the  Bank  rate  of  discount. 
It  is  only  commercial  paper  of  two  signatures  which 
pays  more.     Bu.t  va?cr,  when  it  is  excellent,  ia  never 
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ncgociated  above  the  Bank  rate,  it  is  the  contrary 
i»'hich  happens. 

M.  Le  Coramissaire  General. — You  think  that  the 
Bank  rate  of  discount  will  serve  for  regulator  in 
lowering  as  it  serves  for  regulator  in  raising  ? 

M.  £inile  Pereire. — Always. 

M.  Le  President. — We  thank  you,  Monsieur,  for 
the  information  which  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to 
give  us. 
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EVIDENCE  OF  MONSIEUR  ISAAC  PEREIRE, 

President  du  Conseil  d'AdminiBtratiun 

du  Credit  Mobilier.     26th  December,  1805. 

President.   His  Eicellenc}-  M.  BonLer,  ^^linister  of  Sutc. 


EXTRACTS. 


M.  Isaac  Pereire. — The  regulating  cause  of  tbe 
rate  of  interest  is  no  other  than  the  relation  exist- 
ing between  the  aggregate  of  the  riches  and  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  wants  of  a  country. 

Money  is  only  a  fraction  of  these  riches,  it  is  only 
a  part  and  its  influence  upon  the  interest  ought  not 
to  be  stronger  than  tliat  of  other  parts. 

However,  money  is  generally  confounded  with 
general  riches.  This  confusion  arises  from  moner 
being  the  standard  of  all  the  values,  the  commoD 
measure:  thus  part  is  taken  for  the  whole,  the  mea- 
sure for  the  thing  measured  ;  but,  in  reality,  does  not 
exercise,  and  ought  not  to  exercise  the  exclusive  in- 
fluences that  is  attributed  to  it  in  the  hire  of  capital. 
It  only  takes  place  artificially,  owiug  to  tbe  actual 
constitution  of  Banks. 

M.  Le  President. — You  would,  perhaps,  tell  m 
more  at  large  your  way  of  thinking  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  cAuses  which  determine  the  rate  of 
interest  .... 
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on  the  state  of  wealth  of  a  country  in  relation  to  its 
wants.  The  more  abundant  capital^  the  more  in- 
terest tends  to  diminish. 

There  is  not,  however,  anything  absolute  in  the 
rate  of  interest,  it  varies  more  or  less  according  to 
the  relation  of  the  supply  to  the  demand,  but  there 
is  no  positive  reason  to  justify  the  fixing  of  the  in- 
terest at  one  rate  or  another.  This  rate  depends 
much  on  the  respective  situations  of  the  capitalists 
and  the  producers,  of  the  influence  more  or  less  great 
of  the  one  and  the  other;  it  depends  especially  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  banks  are  constituted ;  these 
establishments  may  be  able,  by  the  aid  of  the  vast 
means  at  their  disposal,  to  exercise  a  preponderating 
influence  on  the  hiring  of  capital,  and,  within  certain 
limits,  to  modify  at  their  pleasure  the  relation  of 
supply  and  demand. 

It  is  remarked  that  the  tendency  of  the  rate  of 
interest  is  to  lower  successively  in  proportion  to  the 
development  of  public  wealth  ;  but  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated, — the  capital,  that  which  exercises  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  rate  of  interest,  in  the  man- 
ner of  constituting  the  banks,  these  establishments 
are  invested  with  an  all  powerful  influence  in  this 
respect:  it  is  by  their  means  and  with  the  capital 
which  they  previously  deduct  from  circulation  that 
the  greatest  mass  of  loans  is  made,  and  to  this  cha- 
racter they  join  tliat  of  regulator ;  this  capital  costs 
them  nothmg,  they  can  lend  them  cheap,  and,  in 
that  case,  all  the  world  is  obliged  to  follow  in  the 
same  way ;  but  if  the  banks  be  so  constituted  that  it 
is  for  their  interest  to  raise  the  rate  for  the  hue  oC 
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capital,  it  is  certain  that  the  hire  will  everywhere 
follow  a  corresponding  progression. 

The  question  of  the  legal  rate  is  not  so  simple  as  it 
is  supposed  to  l}e.  It  is  cumptieateil  by  the  mono- 
poly of  the  banks.  Id  the  hyijotliesia  of  the  libc-rtj 
of  the  banks,  I  should  uot  hesitate  to  reeooimeod  the 
alrolition  of  the  laws  restrictive  of  the  rate  of  interest, 
by  reason  that  there  would  then  be  competition  to 
satisfy  the  public  on  the  best  possible  conditions; 
there  would  be  no  exagg:eration  to  fear  iu  fixing  the 
rate  of  interest,  for  that  exaggeration  would  imme- 
diately draw  new  capital  into  the  commerce  of  dis- 
eonnt,  and  that  movement  would  be  eoutinued  nntil 
the  beucfita  in  thiit  brunch  of  iudustry  were  brought 
to  a  level  with  those  of  all  the  others.  But,  as  long 
as  the  monopoly  of  the  banks  exists,  that  is  to  say,  as 
long  as  the  commerce  of  discount  finds  itself  delivered 
up  to  privileged  establishments  disposing  of  all  the 
credit  money  of  a  country,  I  believe  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  give  to  these  establishments  too  esten* 
sive  powers.  At  present,  they  have  done  the  cod* 
trary  of  what  they  ought  to  have  done :  they  have 
exempted  the  Bank  from  all  restriction  with  r^^ard 
to  the  rate  of  interest,  they  have  exempted  the  Bank 
which  is  a  monopoly  !  And  as  soon  as,  in  virtue 
of  the  dominant  influence,  of  the  preponderating  in- 
fluence  that  it  eseroiscs  on  the  hire  of  capital,  the 
rate  of  interest  is  raised  everywhere,  the  share  of 
labour  is  found  to  be  diminished,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  produces  all  the  irregularities,  all  the  dis- 
turbances which  are  the  consequences  of  a  like  atata 
of  tV\ing&. 
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I  believe^  then^  that  with  the  monopoly  which  the 
Bank  of  France  enjoys,  we  cannot,  and  we  ought  not 
to  abolish  the  laws  restrictive  of  the  rate  of  interest, 
unless  on  the  condition  of  limiting  the  power,  which 
it  possesses,  of  raising  the  rate  at  its  pleasure.  If 
that  monopoly  did  not  exist,  we  might  be  able,  I 
repeat,  to  abandon  things  to  their  natural  course, 
because  liberty  itself  corrects,  by  the  simple  game  of 
competition,  the  defects  to  which  it  gives  birth ;  but, 
there  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  great  inconvenience 
from  abolishing  the  law  of  1807,  and  proclaiming  the 
freedom  of  the  rate  of  interest  before  having  regu- 
lated the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  France,  before 
having  guarded  against  the  abuses  which  would  pro- 
bably be  the  consequence. 

M.  le  President. — So,  in  the  general  order  of  the 
relations  between  the  citizens,  you  think  that  the 
freedom  of  the  rate  of  interest  is  a  good  thing ;  but 
that,  in  that  which  concerns  the  Bank  of  France, 
which  constitutes  a  monopoly  in  the  state,  it  ought 
to  be  subject  to  a  fixed  rule  of  which  you  will  develop 
later  the  character  and  motives  ? 

M.  Isaac  Pereire. — Yes,  Monsieur  le  President. 

M.  le  President. — So,  with  you,  the  principle  is, 
freedom  of  the  rate  of  interest ;  the  exception  is,  the 
tarificaiion  [tarification]  of  the  rate  of  interest  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  [vis-k-vis  des]  privileged  esta- 
blishments. 

M.  Isaac  Pereire. — Yes,  the  tarification  only  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  privileged  establishments,  the 
establishments  provided  with  the  means  of  credit 
which  cost  them  nothing. 
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M,  le  Prf-idoiit. — Privitegprt — wp  shall  scp  lator 
what  is  the  privilege. 

M.  Imhc  Fereire. — I  add  that  the  banks  have  been 
iiiHtituted  only  to  lower  the  rate  of  intereist,  and  that 
thfiy  fail  in  their  mission  when  they  do  not  fulfil  that 
obaractor. 

The  lowering  of  the  rate  of  iutereat  is  a  thing 
desirable  in  all  points  of  view.  It  gisea  rise  to  entcr- 
(iriscs  which  conld  not  exist  if  the  interest  were  fx) 
high  ;  it  conlrihnle*,  eonseqnenlly,  to  the  devcl'i|i- 
inentof  induntry,  to  the  increase  of  pnblic  wealth; 
it  angments  the  share  of  labour,  while  at  the  sain<^ 
time  it  jiermits  all  the  products  to  be  delivens! 
elieaper,  whereas  the  charges  of  interest  enter  tor  i> 
considerable  part  in  the  profits  and  in  the  price 
returned ;  it  facilitates  the  amelioration  of  capital  ot 
all  values,  lande<l  pro[)erty  as  well  as  public  funds. 

The  rise  of  the  rate  of  interest  produces  contrary 
effects.  It  paralyses  labour,  depreciates  the  value  of 
all  property,  and  renders  impossible  the  enterprises 
which  cannot  support  the  chaises.  In  diminishing 
the  advantages  of  labour  in  the  interior,  it  reduces 
the  number  and  proportion  of  enterprises.* 


•  The  particular 
RliorC  Hummary  of 
Au/ltor, 


itteotLon  of  the  reader  ia 
le  advantajfea  of  a  low  rat 
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Of  Credit  Money. 

M.  Isaac  Pereire. — The  banks  act  upon  the  rate 
of  interest  not  only  by  the  reunion,  by  the  concen- 
tration of  a  gross  capital  destined  to  discount,  but 
also  by  the  employment  of  credit  money  of  which  I 
am  going  to  speak. 

Money  is  necessary  to  exclianges,  since  it  is  the 
conimon  measure  of  all  values,  but  money,  as  money, 
is  sterile  capital ;  it  produces  nothing  by  itself.  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  domestic  uses  for  which  it  may  he 
employed,  I  speak  of  money  as  money.  It  acts,  in 
this  quality,  only  as  a  medium  in  the  exchange  of 
products ;  I  add  that  it  has  an  intrinsic  value. 

The  capital  that  all  society  employs  for  this  pur- 
pose is  considerable ;  and  it  can  be  procured  only  by 
means  of  products  of  a  corresponding  value.  Credit 
money  costing  nothing  and  replacing  in  pait  this 
money,  which  represents  effectively  the  value  for 
which  it  circulates,  there  results  from  its  employment 
a  very  great  economy.  Besides,  credit  money  is 
much  more  convenient  than  coin  money.  Credit 
money  acts,  finally,  in  the  service  of  the  banks  as  a 
powerful  means  for  lowering  the  rate  of  interest, 
since  it  furnishes  the  means  of  discounting,  almost 
without  expense,  the  promises  of  industry.  Credit 
money  is  nothing  else  than  the  means  by  which  the 
powerful  credit  of  the  banks  supersedes  the  obscure 
credit  of  the  private  houses ;  the  bank  note  is  nothing 
else,  in  effect,  than  the  conjointly  responsible  repre- 
sentation of  a  certain  number  of  bills  of  exchange. 

The  pretext  for  considering  credit  money  as  dimin- 
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i»hiiig,  by  its  mass,  the  value  of  the  metallic  monev, 
and,  consequeiilly,  as  iieccs»arih'  raising  the  prirc  of 
all  things,  is  a  pretext  completely  devoid  of  founda- 
tion ;  it  is  only  a  paradox. 

The  credit  money  is,  in  effect,  the  equivalent,  tlic 
representation  exact  of  the  real  money,  the  valiir  of 
which  has  nothing  arbitrary,  since  it  is  only  the 
expression  of  the  cost  of  production  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  that  value  is  universally  recognised.  The 
credit  money  postpones  itself  to  the  money  of  gold 
and  silver;  supplies  and  replaces  it,  and  there  re- 
mains in  each  country  of  the  one  or  the  other  only 
that  which  is  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  ei- 
changes. 

The  character  of  credit  moAey  augments  with  the 
development  of  affairs.  Its  employment  is  not  nn- 
limited,  but  it  is  indefinite.  I  cannot  say  within 
what  limits  it  ought  to  be  confined ;  it  has  no  other 
than  those  of  the  development  of  aflairs. 

Credit  develops  itself  at  the  same  time,  in  a  man- 
ner paiallel,  as  much  by  the  issue  of  notes  as  by  the 
help  of  compensations  at  the  clearitiff-houie,  acconnts 
current,  cheques,  &c. 

In  proportion  as  a  nation  enters  more  forward  in 
the  ways  of  credit,  she  has  more  recourse  to  the 
modes  of  clearing  and  compensation,  which  are,  in 
efi'ect,  means  ol  regulation  very  simple  and  very 
convenient.  But  -the  bank  note  is  appropriate  to  all 
uses,  to  others  even  to  which  the  cheque  cannot  he 
applied  ;  it  is  employed  as  money  of  which  it  is  the 
appendix.  Thus,  with  a  cheque,  which  represents 
on\y  &u"TOi\')\6ii^  tw^ft.^tTOftwt,you  cannot  easily  buy 
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all  the  things  which  you  are  in  want  of^  whilst  with  a 
bank  note^  which  represents  money^  which  is  money, 
each  can  procure  in  all  places  all  that  is  necessary  for 
his  wants. 

M.  le  President. — Do  you  believe  that,  in  a  given 
time,  one  of  the  means  here  in  question  may  be 
destined,  if  not  to  absorb,  at  least  to  diminish  the 
exercise  of  the  other  ? 

M.  Isaac  Pereire. — I  believe  not. 

M.  le  Pr&ident. — Do  you  believe  that  it  may 
bring  about  in  France  what  it  has  produced  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  seems  that  this  movement  of  circula- 
tion of  notes  may  be  a  movement  more  slow  than 
progressive  ? 

M.  Isaac  Pereire. — I  do  not  believe  that  the  svs- 
tern  of  clearings  or  compensations  ought  to  hurt  the 
development  of  the  circulation  of  the  notes ;  it  will 
not  more  diminish  the  use  of  money,  the  quantity  of 
which  augments  every  day  ;  it  seems  to  me,  however, 
called  to  take  with  us  greater  importance,  but  affairs 
take  also  every  day  more  considerable  extension,  and 
as  this  system  has  yet  received  only  very  imperfect 
applications,  it  may  develop  itself  in  stronger  propor- 
tion without  injury  to  the  employment  of  the  bank 
note. 

In  England  it  is  by  a  sort  of  compression  that  the 
use  of  cheques  generalises  itself;  it  is  in  consequence 
of  the  adoption  of  the  extremely  restrictive  system 
applied  to  the  Bank  of  England  that  the  circulation 
of  the  notes  has  languished,  and  this  system,  from 
which  commerce  suffers,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
crises  which  occur  almost  daily  of  London.     If  our 
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neiglibcium  adoptpd  more  liberal  ideas,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  circulation  of  the  notca  noidd  develop 
itself,  parallel  with  the  use  of  the  clenriiig-liouaeB,  in 
a  considerable  proportion.  In  France,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  the  employ  of  the  clearing- houses  that  wants 
development ;  in  England  it  is  that  of  the  notes. 

We  must  not,  however,  confound  the  check  with 
the  bank  note ;  this  is  not  ouly,  like  the  check,  a 
means  of  payment,  an  instrument  of  compensatioD  or 
of  liquidation  of  engagemeuts  arrived  at  maturity;  it 
is  again  and  especially  an  instrument  of  credit ;  it 
represents  capital,  since  it  is  ouly  the  transformation 
of  the  bill  of  exchange;  it  admits  of  utilising,  hj 
means  of  discount,  a  portion  of  the  floating  capital 
that  industry  and  commerce  hold  in  reserve  for  the 
wants  of  their  transactions. 

This  distinction  in  the  nature  of  the  two  effects  ii 
indispensable  to  avoid  falling  into  fatal  errors. 

Tbk  Conditions  of  Good  ('redit  Monet. 

Credit  money  ought  to  be  constantly  convertible 
into  money.  The  absence  of  this  condition  would 
give  rise  to  grave  abuse.  Without  the  control  of 
money,  there  would  be  not  only  instiibility,  but  a 
continual  degradation  in  the  prices,  the  depreciation 
of  paper  money  being  always  produced  in  direct  ratio 
to  its  multiplication.  Money  is  for  the  banks  a 
counterpoise,  an  indispensable  touchstone;  it  permits 
us  to  recognise  if  there  be  too  much  or  too  little 
paper,  that  is  to  say,  bank  notes.  When  there  is  too 
mucb,  we  \w.Wta.\V^  oall.  it  in,  and  the  real  level  of  the 
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wants  of  circulation  immediately  redtores  itself;  we 
are  thus  sure  that^  with  constant  convertibility  of  the 
bank  note,  there  cannot  be  excessive  issue;  when 
there  is  not  enough^  you  carry  money  to  the  bank  to 
take  out  notes,  or  else  you  issue  new  notes  with  the 
same  funds  in  the  treasury. 

There  is  no  excess  of  issue,  I  repeat,  unless  when 
the  paper  has  a  forced  circulation,  a  thing  most 
detestable.  I  believe  it  useless  to  prolong  this 
demonstration,  convinced,  as  I  am,  that  I  shall  be  in 
accord  with  all  the  world  in  saying  that  the  bank 
note  ought  to  be  constantly  convertible  into  money. 
It  is  a  condition  without  which  it  cannot  circulate  in 
a  regular  manner. 

The  systems  of  unity  and  plurality  of  banks  have 
each  advantages  and  inconveniences.  The  one  and 
the  other  exist  on  a  very  large  scale  in  the  di£ferent 
countries.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  inconveniences 
of  plurality  or  liberty  are  greater  than  those  of  unity 
or  monopoly. 

[Evidence  on  this  part  of  the  subject  seems  un- 
necessary, and  is,  therefore,  omitted.] 
•  •■••• 

Establishments  which  Tssue  Credit  Money. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Bank  of  France  is  far  from 
satisfying  all  the  conditions  which  a  bank  of  issue 
ought  to  fulfil. 

[This  part  of  the  evidence  applies  more  particularly 
to  the  Bank  of  France,  and  is,  therefore,  omitted.] 
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What  advantat!C8  or  what  mrcriority  does  the  Bank 
of  France  prMent  with  reference  to  the  organisation 
of  forrign  banks? 

1  consider  it  useful  in  this  comparison  to  occupy 
mviolf  only  with  the  Rank  of  England,  because  that 
cstnliUsbment  is  the  only  one  which  exercises  a  serious 
influence  on  ours. 

I  have  criticised  the  Bank  of  France  from  my 
))oint  of  view,  but  I  sball  have  only  to  eulogise  its 
organisation,  if  I  compare  it  with  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land ;  it  is,  in  fact,  infiniteiy  superior  to  that  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

The  Bank  of  France  is  not  limited  in  its  issues, 
while  the  Bank  of  England  is  limited  in  a  manner 
extremely  grievous.  All  the  resources  of  the  Bank 
of  France  are  concentrated  in  a  manner  to  produce 
the  most  useful  effect,  whilst  those  of  the  Bank  of 
England  are  divided  with  the  view  to  limitation  and 
restriction  extremely  injurious  to  the  circulation  and 
to  the  affairs.  The  Bank  of  England  has  been,  in 
effect,  separated  into  two  departments,  that  of  issue 
and  that  of  discount  (banking)  ;*  the  one  only  creates 
a  number  of  notes  determined  beforehand,  the  other 
is  charged  with  their  employment ;  for  this  separa* 
tion  there  has  been  no  other  cause  than  the  desire  to 
limit  the  issue  of  notes,  but,  by  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence the  action  of  the  discount  department  has 
been  found  to  be  singularly  reduced. 

•  M.  Pereire  perfectly  understands  the  divieion  into  two 
distinct  departments,  the  Issue  department  and  ibe  Banking 
department ;  but  to  make  bimself  more  intelligible  to  those 
whom  \\e  \b  a^&Te«ei\Q^,  ^e  oTtea  speaks  of  the  Discount  de- 
partmeiitinieaia\ii?,*'V6'SMiV\Ti?,ifS»i^n>.wi\.. — toiTaoR. 
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The  Bank  of  England  can  only  issue  notes  with 
their  representation  in  public  securities  or  in  money ; 
its  capital  is  almost  wholly  lent  to  the  Government ; 
of  the  £14,000,000  sterling,  of  which  the  capital  con- 
sists, £11,000,000  are  lent  to  the  Government,  and 
£3,000,000  are  invested  in  the  public  funds.  Be- 
yond this  figure  of  14  millions,  the  Bank  of  England 
can  only  issue  notes  against  specie;  so  that,  under 
this  condition  of  things,  it  fills  only  the  function  of 
a  bank  of  deposit.  The  14  millions  of  notes  that  it 
can  issue,  as  representing  that  which  is  due  to  it 
from  the  Government,  and  the  sum  invested  in  the 
public  funds,  are  remitted  by  the  Issue  department 
to  the  Ranking  department,  to  be  employed  by  the 
last  in  the  operations  of  discount  and  advance ;  this 
department  again  serves  itself  with  the  sums  which 
are  deposited  on  accounts  current. 

Now,  the  Bank  of  England,  being  absolutely  limited 
to  these  14  millions  sterling,  of  notes  as  capital,  when 
this  capital  is  too  deeply  cut  into,  is  forced  to  stop 
from  cutting  into  it  any  more,  and  is  obliged  to  raise 
tlie  rate  of  discount  in  order  to  diminish  the  demands 
which  it  cannot  satisfy  without  danger. 

The  Banking  department  has  no  other  relation  to 
the  Issue  department  than  that  of  the  partnership  to 
the  8leeping  partner  [commandiU  h  commanditaire] 
for  the  capital  and  notes  received,  and  the  rule  of  the 
Banking  department  is  always  to  have  in  notes  or  in 
gold,  a  reserve  equal  to  the  moiety  of  the  sums  which 
are  deposited  on  accounts  current ;  it  is  admitted  in 
principle  that  the  Banking  department  is  in  a  situa- 
tion entirely  normal  when  the  reserve  of  notes  reaclie,^ 
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titmt  Uaut  of  the  mowtT ;  wbea  lint  exirti,  tfacf^ 
eny  Bbont  the  paaMlxliif  of  saliafyin^  uU  den 
for  nfMyment,  an'1  thcj  lover  tbe  ^lucount ;  when 
that  praportioD  iluninuluis.  they  raiM  the  ditcouul, 
and  tlioT  nam  it  in  proportioa  to  ibc  diuinatioo  of 
ike  men*. 

Vhea  I  ny  tbkt  tbc  Hank  of  Kngluid  botds  to 
ha*B,  in  tke  Disctiunt  drpaniucot,  a  nacrve  equal  ti> 
the  moiety  of  ila  aocoouu  carrent,  T  metui  aXwtm 
to  ipeak  of  it>  nulcs,  for  the  notrs  form  tlie  tstcmey 
«Hh  which  it  is  altno«t  cidunvely  srrrcd;  apecie  i* 
employed  only  for  chuige  [appoiiUt].  There  is  it 
little  pocket-book  which  the  bnokers  and  merchanU 
of  Loudon  make  use  of,  aiid  iu  which  they  in- 
scribe each  day  and  each  week  the  amount  of  the 
accounts  current,  and  of  the  reser^-e  of  ootes.  On 
inspection  of  this  little  book,  to  which  they  give  the 
title  of  barometer,  is  to  be  seen  at  oace,  by  the  return 
of  the  notes  in  rewrve  and  the  amount  of  the  de- 
posits, [le  mrmtaHidesroitplet  courafUa,']  if  the  Bank 
ou°ht  to  raise  or  lower  its  discount.  It  is  a  material 
rule ;  the  Banking  department  here  acts  as  a  machine 
self-aclinff,  iu  a  manner  purely  mechanical. 

Such  a  system  preseuts  grave  incoDveniences.  Thus, 
when  iu  consequence  of  this  limitation  of  the  issue 
of  notes  to  a  figure  which,  good  perhaps  in  1844,  is 
became  to-day  completely  iusnfBcient,  the  Bank  b 
obliged  to  raise  its  discount,  it  eiercises  a  fatal  in- 
fluence upon  all  the  transactions,  it  paralyses  them ; 
— and  it  is  not  exceptional  that  a  like  state  of  things 
matiilests  itself,  it  is  become  permanent,  and  is  aggra- 
vated cver^  &i^N .    \^.  U  that  which  has  brought  com- 
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merce  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  remedy  in  the 
formation  of  associations  known  by  the  name  of  Joint 
Stock  Banks,  and  of  establishments  of  compensation 
or  of  liquidation,  which  they  call  Clearing-houses.    . 

The  system  which  consists  in  the  issue,  beyond 
the  amount  of  an  immoveable  capital  [capital  immo- 
bilisi],  of  only  a  quantity  of  notes  corresponding 
with  the  specie  in  reserve  [en  caisse^,  produces,  be- 
sides, this  deplorable  effect,  that  when  they  go  to 
demand  specie  at  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  wants 
of  export,  they  cannot  do  it  without  withdrawing 
from  the  market  an  equal  amount  of  notes,  which 
produces  a  contraction  in  the  circulation  very  preju- 
dicial to  the  movement  of  the  exchanges. 

Under  these  divers  aspects,  our  Bank  presents  a 
great  superiority  over  the  Bank  of  England. 

Nevertheless,  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  English 
system  is,  that  the  Bank  of  England  never  wants 
money  ;  it  has  always,  in  fact,  in  its  chest  a  sum 
equal  to  60,  70,  75  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  notes 
really  in  circulation.  The  Bank  of  England  only 
wants  to  issue  more  notes ;  that  is  so  true  that,  twice, 
they  have  been  obliged  to  violate  the  law  in  this 
respect,  and  to  authorise  the  Bank  to  issue  more.  lu 
1847  and  1857,  there  were  two  violent  crises  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  greatest  houses  fell  one  after  another,  and, 
to  avoid  general  ruin,  it  was  found  to  be  an  impe- 
rious necessity  to  authorise  the  Bank  to  exceed  the 
legal  limit  of  its  issues.  Each  of  these  times,  as  I 
liave  already  had  occasion  to  say,  they  wanted  to 
augment  by  two  millions  sterling,  only  the  periuitte<l 
amount  of  issues,  and  it  was  not  even  uece^&ar^  Vx^ 


iasiie  tlicae  two  luiUions  ;  the  first  time,  tliey  did  I 
u»c  the  authority,  and  the  second  time  they  issued 
only  i:i>-l5,000  of  new  notes  ;  the  certainty  that  the 
Bank  waa  in  measure  to  resume  the  ordinary  cuurse 
of  its  operations  sufficed  to  restore  coulideuoe,  and 
the  crisin  disappeared  ns  hy  encliantment. 

It  is  not  by  the  same  motives  that  the  Bank  of 
Franee  raises  the  price  of  its  advancea ;  it  is  only 
because  it  fears  the  want  of  money  to  reimburse  its 
notes. 

'I'hiiB,  whilst  the  Bank  of  England  escaped  the 
crisis  of  18-17,  thanks  to  the  power  of  extending  its 
issncs  [by  suspension  of  tiic  Law] ,  it  is  by  the  sales 
of  its  friilen  to  Russia,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  reahsa- 
tion  in  specie  of  the  portion  of  its  immoveable  ca- 
pital, that  the  Bank  of  France  attained  the  same 
end. 

The  year  following,  in  1848,  the  capital  of  the 
Bank  of  France,  finding  itself  once  more  placed  in 
rentes,  the  Bank  is  obliged  to  solicit  from  the  Go- 
vernment the  forced  circulation  for  its  notes. 

It  may  then  be  said  that  the  Bank  of  England 
wants  only  to  issue  more  notes,  and  that  the  Bank 
of  France  wants  only  to  have  more  money. 

The  wants  of  the  two  Banks  being  different,  I  do  not 
know  why  the  Bank  of  France  is  always  so  very  much 
pre-occupied  with  what  the  Bank  of  England  does. 
The  practices  even  of  the  two  establishments  are  dif- 
ferent :  the  Bank  of  France  can  buy  gold  or  silver 
at  the  price  which  suits  it,  and,  when  it  wants  it,  we 
have  seen  the  premiums  that  it  pays;  but  the  Bank 
of  Eng\an4  eMmo\.  \i\vj  %old  at  a  price  beyond  its  in- 
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trinsic  value^  it  is  bound  to  take  at  a  fixed  price  all 
that  is  brought  to  it^  and  to  give  it  back  at  a  price 
equally  fixed  by  the  law,  the  difference  between  the 
two  representing  only  the  cost  of  coinage. 

There  is  then  no  analogy,  no  mutual  responsibility 
[solidarity  between  the  two  establishments,  and  the 
Bank  of  France  might  very  well  maintain  its  dis- 
count when  the  Bank  of  England  raised  its  own. 
The  proof  of  what  I  advance  is,  that  to-day  there  is 
a  difference  of  2  per  cent,  between  the  two  banks; 
the  discount  is  at  4  per  cent,  in  France  and  at  6  per 
cent,  in  England,  and  nevertheless  the  gold  of  that 
country  always  flows  to  us,  which  sufiSciently  indi- 
cates that  the  Bank  of  France  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  Bank  of  England.  The  difference  might 
reach  3  or  even  4  per  cent,  with  the  same  result,  if 
the  quotation  indicated  that  the  exchange  is  in  favour 
of  France;  that  however  is  nothing  new,  for,  in 
1847,  a  difference  of  3  per  cent,  existed  a  long  time 
in  the  discounts  of  the  two  countries. 

When  the  Bank  of  England  raises  its  discount,  a 
certain  fulness  of  bills  of  exchange  payable  at  London, 
comes  naturally  to  Paris,  to  find  there  a  more  easy 
and  advantageous  investment;  what  the  Bank  of 
France  had  better  do  in  like  case,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  Bank  of  England  in  its  usurious  ways,  would 
be  for  the  Bank  itself  to  take  part  of  these  bills  of 
exchange;  this  indirect  help  which  would  give  oc- 
casion to  employ  its  capital  very  usefully,  would 
promptly  put  a  term  to  these  ephemeral  crises  that 
we  see  arising  every  year ;  that  would  be  completely 
efficacious ;  it  would  permit  the  Bank  still,  if  uece*- 
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sary,  to  csercise  npon  the  exphansp  ■  contrary  ac- 
tion, by  negotiating  the  same  bills, — when  the  price 
of  pa|>er  in  London  had  &  tendency  to  rise  in  a  pn>- 
l>ortion  (tist'irhing  to  its  reserve. 

But  as  long  as  the  Bank  has  the  power  of  raising 
indeGnitely  its  rate  of  discount,  it  will  not  hnve  re- 
course to  the  mcauE  which  I  point  ont,  and  that  wc 
can  understand,  for  vc  can  no  more  ast  institutions 
than  individuals  to  act  sgainst  their  interests  .... 

The  Bank  might  iu  the  end  avail  itself  of  these 
bills  on  London  to  buy  gold  in  England. 

That  wonld  be  a  cprtain  means  to  the  Rank  for  rrn- 
dering  itself  master  of  the  position,  and  for  conntcr- 
acting  all  the  contrary  operations  of  the  banker's 
arbilragistea  .... 

M.  Le  President. — I  wish  to  make  an  obsenation. 
.  .  .  You  come  to  deliver  to  the  Commissioners  a  con- 
siderable formula.  You  have  said : — the  Bank  of 
France  wants  money  ;  the    Bank   of  England   wants 

We  are  then,  on  this  point,  in  face  of  three  sys- 
tems; a  system  which  establishes  a  joint  responsi- 
bility \_solidarite\  absolute  between  the  oscillations 
of  the  rate  of  interest  in  France  and  in  England  ;  an- 
other system  which  consists  iu  seeing  in  this  joint 
resiionsibility  something  accidental;  and,  lastly,  your 
system,  which  you  lay  down  as  a  thesis  of  complete 
non-responsihility  [non-soUdarit^. 

M.  Isaac  Pereirc. — I  do  not  place  the  question  in 
a  manner  so  absolute.  I  maintain  that  there  exists 
no  real  joint  responsibility  between  the  two  banks,  but 
it  may  exist  \)ct■KCtu^\lft\.■«^i«i^J.'Q.tI:ie8  ;  that  de|>ciid9 
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on  the  nature  and  the  state  of  their  comraercial  re- 
lations. 

M.  Le  President. — You  consider  that  the  Bank  of 
England  raises  the  rate  of  discount  because  she  has 
not  enough  of  notes^  and  the  Bank  of  France  because 
she  has  not  enough  of  money.  You  say  that  you 
will  examine  later  the  means  by  the  aid  of  which  she 
can  maintain  her  stock  of  money ;  but  at  present^ 
your  conclusion  is  that,  there  is  no  occasion  to  raise 
the  rate  of  discount  in  France  because  tlie  rate  is 
raised  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  you  tell  us  that, 
after  the  calculations  that  you  have  made,  the  Bank 
of  England  possesses  60,  70,  and  even  75  per  cent. 
of  metallic  reserve  comparatively  to  its  notes.  How 
do  you  make  that  calculation  ?  Do  you  compare  the 
metallic  reserve  with  the  notes  issued  only,  or  do  you 
compare  it  with  the  notes,  the  accounts  current,  and 
the  deposits  united  ? 

M.  Isaac  Pereire. — I  compare  it  only  with  the 
notes  according  to  the  usage,  and  then  T  must  limit 
my  comparison,  seeing  precisely  what  you  point  out, 
that  there  are  two  departments  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, that  of  issue  and  that  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bank. 

The  Issue  department  delivers  about  27  to  28 
millions  of  notes  to  the  discount  [banking]  depart- 
ment; but,  in  reality,  there  are  in  circulation  only 
20  to  21  millions;  the  difference  is  not  really  issued; 
it  is  found  in  the  reserve  in  this  last  department,  which 
is  charged  with  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  and  opposite 
to  these  20  to  21  millions  of  notes  really  circulating 
in  public,  the  Bank  has  generally  13  to  14  millions, 
sterling,  in  its  treasury. 
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It  ts  between  time  14  millioDs  of  EDOoey  and  thrsc 
21  milliona  of  notca  that  1  establish  tlie  compari^n, 
Iiecauie  the  lULtKllic  retene  han  only  to  auewer  tu 
ibe  demaude  for  repayment  of  the  circulating  uotes. 

The  Bulking  fltpartmeut  provides  for  its  own  pro- 
per wants  entirely  apart  front  the  iitsuc  department. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  had  determined  that  there  should  be 
ns  much  difference,  aa  to  the  maunur  of  earrving  on 
the  baukiug  business,  [qiiant  au  motlc  dc  fonciionne- 
raent,]  between  the  baiiliiDg  depurttnent  and  the 
iwuc  department,  aa  there  is  bctwees  any  other 
banker  and  the  i»sue  department. 

M,  Le  President.— Thus,  in  your  opinion,  the 
i»«ae  department  and  the  banking  department  con- 
etitute  two  distinct  banks? 

51.  Isaac  Pereire. — Yea,  Monsieur  le  President. 

M.  Le  President. — Two  distinct  banks  wliich  it  is 
necessary  to  regard  intrinsically,  without  reference  to 
the  relations  which  may  exist  between  tbem. 

M.  Isaac  Pereire. — They  have  no  other  relations 
than  those  of  partners  to  sleeping  partners.  [Elles 
n'out  d'antres  rapports  que  ceux  de  commanditdre 
a  commandite.] 

M.  Le  President. — Consequently,  the  active  and 
the  passive  of  the  one  ought  not  to  appear  [figurer] 
to  the  active  and  passive  of  the  other. 

M.  Isaac  Pereire. — They  are  separated,  but  only 
for  order,  for  the  two  accounts  represent  at  the  bottom 
the  same  interest ;  they  ought  to  be  reunited,  if  you 
wish  to  appreciate  the  general  situation  of  the  Bank. 

M.  de  Lavenay. — Which  is  it  that  makes  the  con- 
version ot  t\i<i  ■at)\KR? 
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M.  Isaac  Pereire. — Always  the  issue  department. 

M.  de  Lavenay. — That  is  what  I  wanted  to  have 
proved. 

M.  Le  President. — I  have  in  my  hands  your 
pamphlet,  M.  Pereire,  and  at  page  116  of  the  new 
Edition,  I  see  that  you  examine  the  balance  sheet  of 
the  Bank  of  England  to  the  7th  September  1864. 
Tou  say  that  the  issue  department  has  jE26,876,895 
of  notes,  and,  on  the  opposite  side,  a  metallic  reserve 
of  £12,226,895.  The  proportion  of  the  reserve  would 
be  then  a  little  more  than  the  third . . . 

M.  Isaac  Pereire. — 1  beg  your  pardon;  notwith- 
standing the  separation  of  the  two  departments,  it  is 
necessary  for  rendering  an  exact  account  of  the  notes 
really  in  circulation,  to  deduct,  as  I  have  done,  from 
the  gross  amount  of  26  millions  of  notes  issued  the 
6  millions  which  are  found  in  reserve  in  the  banking 
department. 

M.  Le  President. — You  have  just  proved,  in  a  very 
neat  manner,  that  the  issue  department  of  the  Bank 
and  the  banking  department  constituted  two  distinct 
establishments ;  you  have  told  me  that  the  passive 
and  the  active  of  each  of  the  two  banks  were  two 
things  perfectly  separated. 

Well,  in  your  pamphlet,  when  you  would  establish 
the  proportion  between  the  metallic  reserve  and 
the  issue  of  notes,  you  say :  there  is  on  one  side 
£26,876,895  of  notes,  and  on  the  other  £12,226,895 
in  ingots  and  specie.  Then  you  add :  it  is  necessary 
to  take  to  the  banking  department  £6,067,030  of 
notes   which   are   there   in    the   chest,   and  deduct 
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tliciu  from  the  tmiouiit  of  the  notes  isancd  j  conse- 
quently, there  remains  only  about  £'20,800,000  of 
the  notes  issued,  and  the  proportioQ  between  the 
reserve  and  the  issue  is  63  per  cent. 

I  do  not  comprehend  this  deduction,  uulcss  you 
would  make  it  operate  at  the  same  time  upon  the 
ingots  and  the  specie,  for  the  banking  department  is 
a  creditor  of  the  issue  department,  and  the  day  when 
you  will  strike  off  from  the  26  millions  of  notes  issued 
the  6  millions  poBseased  by  the  banking  department, 
it  must  diminish  the  ingots  and  the  specie  in  the 
same  sum.  It  is  a  rrpaymciit  to  work  out  [& 
operer] . 

M .  Isaac  Pereire. — I  ought  to  cut  off  the  6  millions 
of  notes  not  employed  by  the  discount  [bankin{c] 
department  from  the  26  millions  which  form  the 
total  issues,  and  keep  account  only  of  the  sum  of 
notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and,  to  establish  the 
true  proportion  of  the  ingots  or  specie  in  the  posses- 
<ion  of  the  Bank  with  the  notes  in  public  cireulatioD, 
1  ought  to  add  the  metallic  reserve  of  the  discount 
[banking]  department  to  that  of  the  issue  department. 
M.  Le  President. — But  the  6  millions  of  notes  of 
the  banking  department  are  in  the  public ;  the  bank- 
ing department  is  the  public  as  regards  the  issue  de- 
partment. 

M,  Isaac  Pereire. — That  can  be  true  only  in  pla^ 
cing  yourself  in  a  very  strict  point  of  view,  in  an  ab- 
stract  point  of  view,  that  of  the  absolute  separation 
of  the  two  departments,  but  that  is  not  conformable 
to  the  rea\\ly  ■,  V\\e  diflerences  of  functions  between 
the  two  deyKrt.Qicti'ss  we,  ■^x^Aqxi.'ci^.W^  they  do  not 
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exclude  however  the  community  of  iuterests  which 
exist  between  them ;  they  make  part  of  one  and  the 
same  establishment  and  are  placed  under  the  same 
direction. 

To  give  yourself  an  exact  account  you  may  reunite 
the  active  and  the  passive  of  the  two  departments^ 
without  for  that  cause  getting  rid  of  the  division 
which  the  legislature  has  thought  fit  to  establish  in 
their  operations ;  it  is  not  exceptionally  that  the  dis- 
count [banking]  department  always  keeps  in  reserve 
a  certain  number  of  notes^  it  does  it  only  because  it 
serves  itself  with  notes  in  preference  to  coined  money; 
it  is  its  money,  and  it  has  no  other  interest  to  use 
its  notes  which  form  its  reserve  to  make  it  send  out 
without  necessity  the  money  of  the  issue  department ; 
it  has  no  occasion  to  do  it,  for  the  reason  that  it 
could  not  serve  itself  with  that  mouey  for  discounts 
and  advances.  For  that  nature  of  operations,  you 
can  serve  yourself  only  with  notes,  it  is  infinitely 
more  convenient. 

It  would  be  necessary  that  they  should  go  and  get 
their  money  with  carriages,  if  they  would  serve  them- 
selves  with  money  instead  of  notes  for  transactions 
of  the  importance  of  those  of  the  Banks. 

We  cannot  then  regard  the  notes  that  the  discount 
[banking]  department  holds  in  reserve  as  being  issued 
to  the  public. 

In  reality  they  consider  as  truly  issued  only  those 
notes  which  are  really  in  circulation,  and  to  make 
that  calculation,  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  from  the 
total  amount  of  the  issues  the  amount  of  the  notes  in 
reserve  in  the  Banking  department. 
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Mm.  m  A*  mmc  wmaatt  m  the^  cot  off  ftwn  tb 
■•H*  CISC  fcoa  tkc  wae  JiyMtiiMut  tbe  nnoant  of 
the  ■■■»  «yck  Me  n  tW  liilrwg  deparOncnt,  is 
tfa  ^ae  ■aaaer  l^  o^t  lo  add  the  spede  wUdi 
»  favad  !■  ^  fcaiAiMg  dcfwtmoit  u*  tbe  sperie 
vfckk  M  fa^id  IB  A«  soe  drputinc&t. 

M.  lie  PiMidwL — It  It  the  cDolmy  that  tbe; 

SI-  buf  Pweire.— Ho* ! 

M.  If  Preridit.— Pemat  me  to  teU  yoo  that  it 
■  IW  Msmij  Atf  aa^t  to  do. 

I  iMi^  Wom*  Ike  atsteneot  joo  make  then  u 
one  o^  tW  rafital  pointa  of  jooT  pamplilrt  ;  it  ia  tbc 
'   -  -.  .  ■  ■',  :>ir»is  by  the  ud  of  wKk-h  TOO  arrhfe  at 

Tonr  fbraala :  "  The  Bank  of  England  wants  note* 
and  the  Bank  of  France  wants  mone;."  Wei),  it  i> 
this  formnU  that  I  seek  to  make  clear. 

Fim,  ooe  doea  not  perceive  a  priori  why  it  should 
be  ao.  Then,  there  aie  pnUicista  who  have  main- 
tained  that  the  proportioa  of  the  metallic  reserve  in 
retatioD  to  the  notes  was  the  same  at  the  Bank  of 
England  as  at  the  Bank  of  France,  and  there  is  s 
man  who  has  taken  the  troable  to  establish  thisthe^ 
at  all  the  epochs  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  take. 

I  tell  Tou  then  this :  the  banking  department  and 
the  issne  department  being,  according  to  von,  two 
distinct  indiTidaalities,  as  the  Banking  house  A  and 
the  banking-hoase  B  wben  tbe  banking  department 
has  in  band  6  millions  of  notes  which  hare  been  re- 
to  it  by  tbe  issne  department,  the  banking  de- 
it  ia  ci^itor  for  these  6  millions  of  notes  to 
.ieY*I^:II^«^^v^^b£Be  6  millioas  ought  to  be 
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considered  as  being  issued  to  the  public.  The  proof 
is  that,  if  they  came  to  the  banking  department  to 
claim  payment  or  reimbursement,  they  would  receive 
these  notes. 

Thus,  the  day  when  you  deduct  these  6  millions 
from  the  amount  of  the  issues,  you  cannot  do  it  be- 
cause the  issue  no  longer  exists,  and  it  exists  no  longer 
inasmuch  as  you  have  reimbursed  in  money.  Con- 
sequently, when  you  say  :  ''  The  banking  department 
has  in  hand  6  millions  of  notes,  I  deduct  them  from 
the  26  millions  of  notes  issued,^'  you  are  obliged  at 
the  same  time  to  deduct,  from  the  12  millions  of 
money  which  exist  in  the  issue  department,  the  6 
millions  necessary  to  reimburse  the  6  millions  of 
notes.  Otherwise  you  establish  a  proportion  which  is 
not  exact. 

Let  us  go  further. 

You  have  £748,552  in  specie  in  the  banking  de- 
partment, which  proceed  from  particular  deposits, 
sums  which  have  been  remitted  to  it  on  accounts  cur- 
rent ;  you  have  enriched  with  it  the  metallic  reserve 
of  th^  issue  department. 

But  the  day  when  the  metallic  reserve  of  the  issue 
department  would  be  enriched  by  these  £748,000,  the 
'issue  department  ought  to  issue  notes  for  a  corre- 
sponding sum  and  remit  them  to  the  banking  depart- 
ment. Then  the  proportion  would  always  be  the  same. 

I  do  not  then  understand  all  this  system  which  con- 
sists in  considering  the  issue  department  and  the 
banking  department  as  two  perfectly  distinct  exist- 
ences, having  no  relation  between  them  than  as  two 
diflTerent  banking  houses  have  to  eacVv  olViEt,  wAx» 
AimiBisb  the  passive  of  the  iaaue  de^^acVisiSx^  Vs  ^ 
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if   s=S 

lfl_  Im«>  a. 


L  i 


fortiM  «f  tiwactiTe  of  tbc  I 
■opDcat  Uie 
bjr  the  necal) 


14-  iMMt  hvura.— 1  BHTB  I 

le4p^  Uttt  tlM7  wi{lit  pneH 
irnn  Mid,  at  I 
Mpwabon  of  tfcc  t«o 
of  opentine  b  not 
SnppraM  m  imtuiti ' 
of  Ae  t«n  dcfMrtnaits,  m 
the  Mmc  nature  in  the  two^ 
mme  mult  that  I  hxn ;  it  t 
muiDcr  to  establish,  on  tbv 
coD)pfth»on  between  ihe  uta 
Eof  Uad,  and  that  of  the  Bai 
the  observation  too  make  doea  i 
thai  I  bare  laid  dovn, — that 
wants  notes,  whilst  the  Bauk  c 
— because,  eren  adopting  your 
thej  would  alwarshare  had  to 
satisfactorr  of  the  reserve  in 
with  the  aggregate  of  the  no 
oneaelf,  iu  fact,  in  this  hypothc 
liiscount  with  the  notes  in  circi 
or  in  reserve  in  the  discount 
nearly  46  per  cent,  and  at  that 
of  September  1864,  tiiey  were 
crisis ;  tbe  discount  was  9  per  i 
ith  a  like  proportion  of  s 
X  ever  dream  of  raisi 
ts  tese't\e  w  W  ^\o\ft  re 
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Since  1844^  they  have  never  been  in  England  con- 
cerned abont  the  diminution  of  the  reserve  at  the 
point  of  view  of  the  repayment  of  the  notes ;  they 
have  generally  had  the  eyes  fixed  only  on  the  figure 
of  the  reserve  of  notes  in  the  banking  depart- 
ment. 

They  complain  of  the  outflow  of  gold  from  the 
Bank  of  England  for  the  wants  of  exportation  only 
because  as  that  gold  could  not  be  withdrawn  without 
the  notes, — there  would  not  remain  enough  of  notes 
for  the  wants  of  the  circulation. 

My  formula  draws  its  importance  from  the  limita- 
tion of  the  number  of  notes.  The  Bank  of  England 
cannot  issue  more  than  14  millions,  sterling,  without 
having  an  equivalent  in  specie ;  it  is  because  it  cannot 
issue  more  that  their  convertibility  is  better  assured ; 
but  they  have  only  changed  the  nature  of  the  e^il, 
they  have  obtained  that  result  at  the  price  of  frequent 
crises  and  often  formidable;  the  remedy  has  only 
changed  as  the  evil. 

How,  in  reality,  have  they  put  an  end  to  these 
crises  ?  Have  they  had  recourse  to  the  ordinary 
means  of  forced  circulation,  as  they  would  have  done 
in  France?  No.  They  have  put  an  end  only  by 
authorising  the  Bank  of  England  to  go  beyond  the 
limit  of  notes  fixed  by  the  law  ;  twice  they  have  au- 
thorised the  temporary  issue  of  2  millions,  sterling, 
more  of  notes,  that  is  to  say  16  millions  in  all  with- 
out a  representation  in  specie,  and  that  means  has 
always  completely  succeeded. 

You  see  then,  in  fact,  that  the  observation  that  you 
have  done  mc  the   honour  to   address  to   me  d^^% 
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not  in  any  manner  touch  tlie  formula  that    I  fa^^l^H 
laid  down  ;  that  formula  is  nbitolutely  true. 

M.  Le  Pri?sident. — You  criticise  the  mechanism  of 
the  Bank  of  England ;  bnt  not  my  observation . . . 

M.  Isaac  Percire. — Pardon !  Your  observation 
stands  good  so  far  aa  being  nble  to  modify,  in  tbo 
hypothesis  which  you  have  taken  the  figure  of  tho 
return  of  the  reserve  with  the  issue  of  notes;  but, 
even  in  that  case,  my  fonuulii  stands  no  less  good. 
It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  any  discussion  that  I 
wiah  to  establish  a  proposition  more  favourable  [ 
1  have  only  conformed  to  the  custom  in  virtue  of 
which  it  is  considered  that  the  notes  are  really  issued, 
that  is  to  say,  susceptible  of  being  reclaimed  at  the 
Bank,  only  when  tbey  are  actually  in  the  hands  of 
the  public. 

M.  d'Eichthal  perfectly  understands  England,  and 
lie  will  be  able  to  say  if  it  be  not  always  so  that  they 
make  the  Bank  account ;  all  the  statistics  testify  to 
the  truth  of  it.  Only  the  notes  issued  are  calculated 
as  being  In  circulation,  deduction  being  made  of  those 
which  are  in  the  reserve  of  the  banking  department, 
because  it  would  never  occur  to  any  one  to  suppose 
that  the  Discount  [Banking]  department  would  wish 
to  put  the  issue  department  in  embarrassment  by  re- 
claiming the  payment  of  the  notes  which  constituted 
the  banking  reserve. 

The  Banking  department,  I  repeat,  can  serve  itself 
only  with  notes ;  that  is  more  convenient  and  at  the 
same  time  more  conformable  to  custom.  It  discounts 
with  notes,  it  reimburses  the  accounts  current  with 
notes.     T\ie  de^aiVot  cxatid'v.  «ft.-^  to  it:  "Give  me 
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money  instead  of  notes/'  If  they  would  have  money, 
they  have  only  to  take  the  notes  that  the  discount 
department  [banking  department]  delivers  to  them, 
and  go  and  demand  the  reimbursement  at  the  issue 
department,  which  is  obliged  immediately  to  effect  it. 

Once  more,  notes  are  only  considered  really  as  issued 
by  the  issue  department  when  they  circulate  with  the 
public;  and,  at  the  bottom,  the  Bank  of  England 
never  disturbs  itself,  as  the  Bank  of  France  some- 
times does,  with  the  reimbursement  of  the  notes ;  its 
anxieties  are  relative  only  to  the  difficulties  which  may 
occur  in  the  operations  of  the  discount  [banking]  de- 
partment. 

M.  Le  Pr&ident. — Thus,  the  statement  which  you 
have  made  is  a  statement  established  at  the  point  of 
view  of  the  habits  of  the  public. 

M.  Isaac  Pereire. — It  is  a  calculation  which  has 
been  made  in  remitting  the  accounts  of  the  two  de- 
partments ;  in  maintaining  the  separation,  as  you 
make  it,  the  proportion  of  the  specie  with  reference 
to  the  total  of  the  notes  issued  would  still  be  more 
than  45  per  cent.,  in  the  situation  which  I  have  pro- 
duced. 

M.  d'Eichthal. — Since  M.  Pereire  has  just  now 
referred  to  me,  he  will  allow  me  to  make  an  obser- 
vation. 

I  believe  that  he  has  committed  a  grave  error,  and 
that,  to  avoid  it,  it  is  necessary  to  unite  the  two  ac- 
tives and  the  two  passives  of  the  issue  department  and 
the  banking  department. 

In  proceeding  thus,  here  are  the  figures  at  which 
we  arrive : — 


•TW 


I 


naaam    .  £SO,900jm 

fiilla  It  7  dsTs  md  drpodU  io  tlte  bank- 
ing d^Artmott 19,483,717 


Total  £  M).293,582 


Aetife  in  Precious  ^fetals. 

Id  the  iwM  department £12,2 

In  the  banking  department     ....  7 


£12,970,447 


The  active  in  precioua  metals  is  then  32.18  per 
cent,  of  the  passive. 

If  you  separate  these  two  balances,  you  obtain  the 
figures  following  r — 

Notes  of  the  issue  department     .     .     .  £26,876,895 

Precious  metals 12,2:>6,895 

which  is  45.49  per  cent. 

If  you  deduct  from  the  notes  issued      .  £26,876,895 
The  notes  of  the  discount  department 

against    the   reimbursement   of  the 

Bpecie 6,067,030 


There 


in  notes  .  £^0,809,865 
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But  the  precious  metals  in  the  issue  department 

fall  to £6,159,865 

which  is  29*30  per  cent,  of  notes. 

For  the  discount  [banking]  department,  the  passive 
demandable  is  £19,483,717. 
.    The  specie,  or  the  specie  and  the  notes 

reunited,  are £6,840,582 

which  are  34.25  per  cent. 

How  then  does  M.  Fereire  find  that  the  issue  de* 
partment  keeps  in  precious  metals  61  per  cent,  of  its 
circulation,  and  the  discount  [banking]  department 
nearly  50  per  cent,  of  its  passive  ? 

It  is  that,  in  these  proceedings,  he  forgets  the  rule 
of  compatibility  which  he  himself  has  laid  down,  page 
47  of  his  pamphlet;  ''that  you  cannot  touch  one  of 
the  terms  of  the  passive  without  reaching  a  corre- 
sponding term  in  the  active,  and  reciprocally.'' 

He  takes  from  the  passive  of  the  issue  department, 
the  £6,067,000  which  form  the  reserve  of  the  discount 
[banking]  department ;  but  he  does  not  send  out  of 
the  active  an  equivalent  sum  in  money,  necessary  to 
be  restored  to  the  discount  [banking]  department. 
He  goes  further :  he  takes  away  these  £743,552  of 
specie  that  it  has  in  reserve,  and  does  not  give  it  any 
compensation. 

In  this  manner,  he  diminishes  the  passive  of  the 
issue  department  £6,067,000,  he  augments  its  active 
£743,552,  and  he  thus  arrives  at  the  61  per  cent,  of 
which  we  have  spoken. 

As  to  the  discount  [banking]  department,  he  esta- 
blishes the  proportion  as  if  it  had  still  in  ^QsaesAvoit^ 
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tlie  £&,»}  0,000  wliicti  be  has  taken  from  it,  and  vliich 
forms  still  only  35  per  ceut.  and  uot  50  per  cent,  of 
the  passive. 

M.  Pereire  bas  tbua  based  npon  a  grave  error  bia 
assertion  that  tbc  Bank  of  England  vcaiits  notes,  and 
that  the  Dank  of  France  wants  the  precious  nietals. 

It  is  not  true,  moreover,  that  the  notes  in  band  iu 
tbe  discount  [banking]  department  do  not  go  ont  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  public  and  be  presented 
for  repayment  at  the  bank  of  issue.  At  all  tbe 
epochs  when  capital  bccoraea  rare,  tbe  reserve  of 
notes  in  the  discoimt  [banking]  department  dimin- 
ishes, and  tbc  precious  nietals  iu  the  issue  department 
diminish  almost  as  much.  Thus,  the  reserve  of  notes 
of  the  discount  [banking]  department,  wbicb  is  gene- 
rally from  e  to  7  millions,  fell,  in  1847,  to  £200,000, 
and  in  1857,  to  £1,200,000.  Simultaneously,  the 
notes  delivered  to  tbe  public  were  presented  for  re- 
payment, and  tbe  metallic  reserve  of  tbe  issue  depart- 
ment fell  from  £12,000,000  to  £8,000,000,  and  even 
to  £7,000,000. 

M.  Pereire  bas  consequently  committed  a  double 
error,  but  tbe  most  grave  is  that  by  which  he  arrives 
at  these  61  per  cent,  of  precious  metals  as  regards 
tbe  issues.  This  figure  indicates  such  a  guarantee, 
that  the  measures  taken  by  the  Bank  of  England 
were  completely  inexplicable,  to  such  a  degree  that 
M.  Pereire  himself  must  have  been  surprised  at  the 
result  at  which  he  arrived. 

JI.  Isaac  Pereire. — M.  d'Eichthal  deceives  himself 
in  the  criticism  that  he  is  addressing  to  me. 

Pirsl,  1  mWTCTOMVtiiVYta  tWt  I  remain  faithM 
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to  the  principle  that  I  have  laid  down,  namely^  that 
when  a  modification  is  made  to  the  active  of  a  balance 
sheet,  the  same  modification  must  be  made  to  the 
passive. 

When  I  cut  off  from  the  discount  [banking]  de- 
partment the  6  millions  of  notes  which  it  has  in 
reserve,  and  that  I  thus  withdraw  them  from  the 
active  of  this  department,  if  I  cut  them  off  also  from 
the  26  millions  of  notes  in  the  passive  of  the  issue 
department,  I  make  a  double  operation  with  respect 
to  the  Bank  considered  in  its  unity,  I  take  away  from 
the  active  that  which  I  take  away  from  the  passive. 

M.  d^Eichthal. — No !  no  ! — You  take  away  from 
the  active  of  the  one  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away 
from  the  passive  of  the  other  ! 

M.  Isaac  Pereire. — I  make  the  same  operation 
from  the  two  sides,  the  symmetry  is  perfect  and 
answers  completely  to  the  laws  of  the  compatibility 
in  double  part. 

Moreover,  I  avow  that  I  do  not  attach  very  great 
importance  to  deducting  or  not  deducting  from  the 
amount  of  the  notes  issued  this  sum  of  notes  in 
reserve  of  the  banking  department.  I  wish  to  show 
only  one  thing,  the  relation  of  the  effective  reserve 
with  the  notes  in  circulation  with  the  public. 

You  may  group  the  figures  as  you  would,  but,  in 
reality,  a  bank  is  bound  only  to  give  money  against 
notes;  all  the  other  payments  are  made  in  notes, 
that  is  why  you  never  compare  the  reserve  with  the 
accounts  current,  you  compare  it  only  with  the  notes 
in  circulation. 

The  circumstance  which  rules  the  debate  in  v\\\cVw 
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we  are  just  now  engaged,  and  whicli  fixca  the  basis, 
B  that,  establishia^  a  comparison  betweeu  the  Bank 
ofKugland  and  the  Bank  of  France,  in  relation  to 
the  proportion  between  the  reserve  and  the  notes  id 
circiUatioa,  I  have  been  obliged  to  take  the  Jdenticol 
terms  for  the  two  Banks.  If  you  would  establish  a 
comparison,  comprising  tbc  accounts  current,  I  should 
not  oppose  it,  but  that  would  be  another  thing  than 
that  which  I  have  wished  to  do,  and  moreover,  it 
would  not  be  according  to  the  usage. 

As  to  the  fear  of  seeing  reclaimed  bj  the  discount 
[banking]  department  the  repayment  of  the  notes  to 
the  issue  department,  it  Is  without  any  sort  of  foun- 
dation :  that  of  seeing  the  whole  amount  of  these 
notes  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  public  is  not  less 
vain  in  the  ordinary  practice,  since  it  is  precisely  with 
a  view  to  avoid  that  citremity  that  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land raises  its  discount. 

M.  d'Eichthal  said  just  now  that,  at  certain  epochs 
the  metallic  reserve  had  fallen  from  1^  millions, 
sterling,  to  7  millions. 

If  I  had  made  my  calculation  at  that  epoch,  I 
should  have  taken  the  figure  of  7  millions  and  not 
that  of  12;  the  proportion  of  the  reserve  would  have 
diminished,  that  is  all  I 

But  at  the  epochs  of  which  M.  d'Eichthal  speaks, 
did  the  reserve  fall  in  a  manner  calculated  to  excite 
anxiety  ? 

The  reserve  of  notes  had  lowered  in  consequence  of 
the  demands  for  discount,  but  the  quantity  of  notes 
in  circulation  remained  the  same;  they  bad  not  even 
eaoug^i,  &U&  ^V^<£  ^raoC  of  that  ia,  that  they  were  able, 
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without  the  least  inconvenience,  to  make  supplemen- 
tary issues ;  they  even  did  it  with  great  advantage. 

Whilst  the  discount  [banking]  department  expe- 
rienced such  a  restraint  that  it  had  been  obliged  to 
suspend  its  payments  if  they  had  not  increased  the 
quantity  of  notes^  the  issue  department  was  in  an 
excellent  situation^  holding  in  its  reserve  in  the  ratio 
of  35  to  40  per  cent,  with  the  circulation. 

But,  again,  once  more,  I  do  not  attach  any  impor- 
tance to  such  or  such  grouping  of  figures.  I  wish  to 
say  only  that,  in  the  system  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  one 
part  of  the  problem  has  been  solved ;  the  converti- 
bility of  the  notes  is  there  assured,  because  there  are 
in  general  only  from  20  to  21  millions  of  notes  really 
in  circulation  and  the  reserve  in  specie  is  generally 
from  12  to  13  and  14  millions,  in  such  manner  that 
the  effective  proportion  is  generally  from  60  to  70 
per  cent.,  which  guarantees  completely  the  converti- 
bility of  the  notes  in  specie.  That  is  all  that  I  wish 
to  establish.  Now,  to  return  to  the  question  of 
principle  that  M.  le  President  has  done  me  the 
honour  to  place  before  me,  he  will  admit,  I  believe, 
that  my  calculation  may  be  modified  without  chan- 
ging the  foundation  of  my  proposition,  the  modifica- 
tions that  might  be  brought  there  not  touching  in 
any  manner  the  formula  to  the  subject  of  which  he 
has  questioned  me. 

M.  le  President. — I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the 
foundation  of  your  proposition ;  I  discuss  only  one  of 
its  elements. 

Your  opinion  is  that,  the  Bank  of  England  wants 
notes  and  that  the  Bank  of  France  wants  money. 
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You  prop  up  your  opinion  by  the  fact  that  the 
system  of  the  Bunk  of  Englnnd  is  a  rigid  system, 
which  permits  only  a  limited  issue  of  notes.  Thence 
inconTCniencca,  say  you,  and  inconTenieuces  which 
have  been  revealed  at  two  repetitious  by  a  nolation 
of  the  law  itself  and  a  miuisterial  authorisation  of  a 
BUpplenieutary  issue  of  notes.  That  situation  appears 
to  you  Icsa  advantageous  tlian  that  which  exists  in 
France,  nnd  the  I'rcuch  mechanism,  compared  with 
the  English  mechanism  appears  to  you  superior. 

Now,  in  support  of  ihis  thesis  it  had  appeared  to 
me  that,  iu  your  pamphlet,  you  gave  undue  value  to 
an  argument  which  is  this:  the  proof  that  the  Bank 
of  England  waiita  notes,  is  that  the  issue  department 
has,  in  metallic  reserve,  a  proportion  from  60  to  70 
per  cent,  of  its  notes  issued. 

M.  Isaac  Pereire. — That  is  not  precisely  what  I 
meant  to  say. 

M.  le  President, — It  is  not  perhaps  what  you 
meant  to  say,  but  that  is  what  I  understood. 

I  observed  to  you  that,  from  the  moment  when 
the  issue  department  and  the  banking  department 
were  considered  as  forming  two  distinct  individuali- 
ties, the  borrowing  you  made  from  the  active  of  the 
banking  department  to  cover  a  portion  of  the  passive 
of  the  issue  department,  was  not  admissible;  that 
yon  truly  made  a  deduction  from  the  active  on  the 
one  side,  to  the  passive  on  the  other,  but  not  to  the 
active  and  the  passive  of  the  same  person. 

M.  Isaac  Pereire. — Affording  to  the  manner  in 
which  you  lay  down  the  question  you  are  right. 

M.  tie  Vtesideut,  — It  was  a  deduction  from  the 
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active    of    Paul    to  the  profit    of   the    passive    of 
Peter. 

M.  Isaac  Pereire. — You  are  ri*j;ht  in  these  terms^ 
Monsieur  le  President ;  but  let  us  not  forget^  how- 
ever^ that  Peter  and  Paul  are^  in  reality^  but  one  and 
the  same  person ;  if  you  keep  yourself  rigorously  to 
the  principle  of  the  absolute  separation  of  the  two 
departments  of  the  Bank  of  England^  it  would  be 
necessary  to  say  then  that  there  was  12  millions  o^ 
reserve  against  26  millions  of  issues^  which  would 
give  nearly^  as  I  show^  a  proportion  of  about  46 
per  cent.,  but  I  no  less  continue  to  think  that  the 
real  situation  was  still  better  than  that  which  ap- 
peared to  result  from  that  apparent  proportion^ 
though  nevertheless,  that  was  very  satisfactory. 

M.  le  President. — You  understand  that,  on  the  day  of 
the  crisis,  the  banking  department  pays  what  it  owes  in 
notes,  that  day  the  reserve  of  notes  diminishes  sensibly, 
and  then,  the  proportion  which  you  wished  to  establish 
by  your  labor  lessens  under  the  empire  of  the  crisis. 

Now,  you  must  be  in  one  system  or  another,  that 
is  in  my  eyes  a  fundamental  question :  either  you 
must  look  at  the  issue  department  and  the  banking 
department  as  constituting  two  distinct  individualities 
or  you  must  consider  them  as  one  and  the  same  indi- 
viduality, like  that  which  exists  in  France.  In  the 
first  case,  you  must  not  weaken  the  passive  of  the  one 
with  the  active  of  the  other ;  in  the  second  case,  you 
must  place  in  the  face  of  the  metallic  reserve  total 
all  the  passive  demandable,  that  is  to  say,  the  sum  of 
the  notes  issued  and  the  sum  of  that  which  is  due  on 
accounts  current  or  in  notes  at  seven  days'  si6;ht. 
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I  liavc  been  aaxious  to  i-lucidate  your  true  opinion 
on  this  point,  because  1  feared  not  to  have  well  caught 
your  figures;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  insist  further. 
Continue  your  deposition. 

M.  Isaac  Pereire. — Allow  me  a  few  more  words, 
not  to  answer  further  what  you  have  just  said,  be- 
oauae  I  consider  that  questioa  sufficiently  cleared  up, 
bat  to  point  out  afresh  on  this  occasion,  in  a  palpable 
manner,  the  vices  of  the  system  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  in  regard  to  the  division  into  tno  depart- 
ments. 

Let  us  admit  the  absolute  separation,  such  as  you 
have  laid  it  down,  for  strict  reasoning.  I  say  that,  if 
such  separation  were  so  complete,  it  might  happen 
in  certain  ci  renin  stances,  as  it  did  very  nearly  hapjiCD, 
however,  in  1847  and  1857,  that  the  banking  depart- 
ment was  obliged  to  suspend  its  payments,  whilst  the 
issue  departments  might  be  gorged  with  money. 

Thus,  at  the  epoch  just  now  spoken  of,  the  bank- 
ing department  had  in  dep6t,  whether  in  notes  or  in 
bills  at  seven  days'  sight,  ^19,483,717,  and  its  reserve 
of  notes,  including  the  fraction  in  specie  necessary 
for  the  odd  money,  was  only  7  millions.  If  the 
moiety  of  tlie  depositors  had  come  for  repayment, 
the  banking  department  would  have  found  itself  in 
a  state  of  suspension  of  payment,  whilst  there  would 
have  been  12  millions  of  specie  in  the  issue  depart- 
ment. 

Such  an  eventuality  suffices  to  show  the  imperfec- 
tions of  a  system  the  vices  of  which,  however,  are 
acknowledged  by  all  the  most  distinguished  econo- 
mists of  England,  and  have  given  rise  to  the  recent 
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very  remarkable  publications^  among  which  I  shall 
cite  those  of  MM.  Patterson^  and  Charles  Teunaut^ 
Stephen  Mason^  Gutherie^  and  the  discount  emanat- 
ing from  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Glasgow. 

Commerce  itself  sees  distinctly  to  day  the  true 
cause  of  the  evil  from  which  it  suffers^  it  is  deeply 
moved  by  it^  and  an  association^  which  is  established 
at  Liverpool  for  financial  reform^  is  preparing  itself 
at  this  moment  for  a  struggle  to  obtain  the  modifica- 
tion  of  the  system  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

M.  Michel  Chevalier. — I  beg  leave  here  to  make  a 
short  observation. 

To  make  a  comparison  such  as  that  in  question  be- 
tween the  Bank  of  France  and  the  Bank  of  England, 
ought  we  not  in  effect  to  suppose  them  placed  in  the 
same  conditions  ?  Since  the  Bank  of  France  has 
not  that  distinction  of  the  banking  department  and 
the  issue  department,  is  it  not  natural,  for  the  sake 
of  a  rational  comparison,  to  suppose  for  an  instant  that 
this  distinction  no  longer  exists  in  England  ?  It  is 
in  this  hypothesis,  the  only  one  to  which  logic  ac- 
commodates itself,  the  only  one  which  permits  an 
equitable  comparison,  that  the  circulation  of  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  instead  of  being  in 
appearance  26  millions,  sterling,  is,  in  reality,  only 
20  to  21  millions,  and  in  that  case,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  money  to  the  circulation  we  have  seen  to 
fall  in  France  to  20  per  cent,  happens  again,  when 
the  situation  is  however  very  painful,  from  60  to  70 
per  cent,  in  England. 

M.  d'Eichthal.— Not  at  all!— from  80  to  85  per 
cent. 
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M.  Le  President. — I  admit  perfectly  that  point  of 
view  that,  to  make  the  comparison,  jon  may  dcairoy 
tlie  partition  which  separatcB,  in  England,  the  issue 
department  from  the  baiiking  department. 

But  that  once  done,  the  question  is  to  know  to 
what  you  will  compare  the  metallic  reserve.  If  you 
compare  it  ouly  to  the  notea  issued,  your  argu- 
ment may  be  true ;  but  if  you  compare  it  to  the 
whole  of  the  notes  issued,  and  the  deposits  of  bills 
nt  seven  days  sight,  then  the  proportion  is  not  more 
than  30  per  cent. 

M.  Michel  Chevalier. — From  the  two  wiles,  you 
set  aside  the  accounts  current,  and  then  the  propor- 
tion is  truly  61  per  cent.  Tlie  English  legislature 
wished  only  to  assure  the  convertibility  of  the  notea. 

When  in  France  you  have  said  that  at  a  certain 
epoch  the  proportion  of  the  reserve  to  the  passive 
had  fallen  to  20  per  cent,  you  would  not  speak  of  all 
the  passive  demandable,  but  ouly  of  the  notes  in  cir- 
culation ;  the  accounts  current  were  laid  aside.  Thus, 
the  reserve  fell  one  day  below  170  millions,  in  face 
of  a  circulation  of  800  millions  of  notes :  it  was  then 
20  per  cent. 

M.  Vuitry. — In  general,  the  custom  of  the  Bank 
is,  when  they  examine  the  situation  of  the  reserve, 
they  do  not  compare  it  only  to  the  sum  of  the  notes 
iu  circulation,  but  also  to  the  accumulated  amount  of 
the  notes  and  the  accounts  current. 

M.  Michel  Chevalier. — It  is  a  manner  of  opera- 
ting of  which  I  am  far  from  disputing  the  wisdom 
when  the  Bank  of  France  looks  into  itself  and  ren- 
ders au  blccoutA  Xii  \\»r,\(  of  its  own  situation ;  but, 
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the  point  of  view  in  which  we  are  placing  ourselves 
at  this  moment^  in  comparing  the  two  banks^  it  is  the 
quantity  of  notes  which  are  really  issued^  of  notes 
which  are  in  circulation,  in  the  hands  of  the 
public.  Well,  then,  we  remark  this  anomaly  that 
the  one,  without  being  agitated,  without  anything 
to  fear,  sees  the  proportion  between  the  reserve  and 
the  notes  fall  to  20  per  cent,  and  the  other  believes 
itself  in  peril  when  it  has  a  proportion  of  61  per  cent. 

I  do  not  know  any  demonstration  more  positive 
of  the  difference  of  organisation  and  working  which 
exists  between  these  two  institutions. 

M.  Le  Pr^ident. — Have  the  goodness  to  continue, 
Monsieur  Pereire. 

M.  Isaac  Pereire. — In  the  same  series  of  ideas, 
and  to  push  still  further  the  comparison  between  the 
two  Banks,  I  wish  to  apply  by  hypothesis  to  the 
Bank  of  France  the  system  which  reguiates  the  Bank 
of  England. 

Here  are  some  of  the  principal  results  of  this  com- 
parison: 

In  this  supposition,  the  notes  issued  by  the  issue 
department  which  would  exist  then  in  the  Bank  of 
France,  would  not  exceed  537  millions,  whilst  now, 
we  have  more  than  900  millions,  the  bills  and  ad- 
vances upon  rentes  and  property  could  not  exceed 
S97  millions,  whilst  now  we  make  advances  and  dis- 
counts for  double  the  sum. 

These  two  figures  only  show  to  what  point  the 
system  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  limited ;  and,  to 
return  to  the  proposition  which  I  had  the  honor  just 
now  to  express^  I  repeat  that,  in  the  presence  of  a 
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circulation  bo  developed  as  that  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  we  are  authorised  to  say  that,  what  this  es- 
tahliahnieut  wants,  is  a  suSicient  quantity  of  money; 
it  wants  to  augment  its  reserve  to  put  it  la  relation 
with  this  circulation,  whilst  the  Bank  of  England 
wants  more  latitude  for  the  issue  of  notes,  consider- 
ing the  many  at  its  disposal;  nevertheless  the  Bank 
of  England  itself  would  equally  want  to  augment 
its  reserve  by  means  of  the  liberation  of  its  capital, 
which  is  completely  fixed  [immobilise],  like  that  of 
of  the  Bank  of  France. 

Before  examining  the  conditions  which  constitute 
every  good  banking  establishment,  T  should  wish  to 
exhaust  the  series  of  questions  contained  in  Chapter 
IV  relative  to  the  establiahmenta  which  issue  credit 
money. 

It  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  separate  the  issne 
department  from  that  of  discount,  as  is  done  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  with  the  single  object  of  limiting 
the  issue  of  notes ;  but  that  separation  would  present 
uothing  but  advantages,  if  it  had  for  effect  to  insti- 
tute a  central  establishment  for  the  issue  of  credit 
money,  which,  on  condition  of  commission,  would 
have  to  furnish  credit  money,  against  good  guaran- 
tees, to  other  establishments  of  credit  whose  mission 
would  be  to  introduce  it  into  circulation,  either  by 
discount  ou  the  articles  of  commerce,  or  by  advances 
upon  public  funds,  railway  debentures  and  bonds. 

In  point  of  credit,  I  am  opposed  to  every  sort  of 
constraint,  however  indirect.  In  affairs  of  this  nature, 
confidence  ought  to  be  the  only  and  sole  rule,  the 
only  and  3o\c  \aNs  -,  ^^t  'Oc;\%  t^iwaR^^  1  do  not  think  it 
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is   admissible  to  establish  a  legal  curreney  for  the 
notes.     They  must  be  freely  accepted  by  the  public. 


The  issue  of  notes  can  have  no  other  development 
than  that  of  the  affairs. 

As  to  the  question^  whether  it  be  necessary  to  pro- 
portion the  issue  with  reference  to  the  reserve  or  to 
the  capital^  I  answer  that  the  issue  must  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  twO;  that  is  to  say,  the  issue  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  reserve,  and  the  capital  should 
be  in  its  tnm,  in  a  certain  ratio  with  the  reserve,  so 
as  to  be  able  always  to  suffice  to  the  wants  of  that 
reserve  and  to  fill  the  voids  which  might  be  there 
produced.  It  is  thus  that  the  issue  of  notes  ought 
to  be,  in  my  opinion,  proportioned  at  the  same  time 
to  the  reserve  and  to  the  capital. 

M.  Le  President. — In  your  opinion,  it  would  be 
rather  the  reserve  which  ought  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  issue  ? 

M,  Isaac  Pereire. — Precisely  so. 
M.  Le  President. — You  are  of  opinion  that  the 
issue  ought  to  be  up  to  the  mark  of  the  wants,  that 
the  reserve  ought  to  develop  itself  with  the  issue,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  take  measures  to  put  it  in  a 
ratio  with  the  issues  ? 

M.  Isaac  Pereire. — ^That  is  entirely  my  opinion. 
Now,  what  ought  to  be  that  ratio?  there  is 
nothing  absolute  in  such  a  matter,  the  level  at  which 
the  reserve  ought  to  be  maintained  to  assure  the  con- 
vertibility of  the  notes  depends  on  the  extent  of  sta- 
bility of  the  credit  of  each  establishment. 


a 


Of  the  FcNCTiosB  of  tbe  Bank. 


Here  I  toudi  the  heart  of  the  question  of  banks. 
tbst  of  the  ch&racter  and  destination  of  capital. 

[>Indi  of  the  evidence  of  M.  Pereire  which  fol- 
lows on  this  part  of  the  snbject  apphes  more  por- 
ticolarly  to  the  Bank  of  France  and  lew  concerns  the 
more  immediate  question  with  the  Bank  of  EngUnd. 
This  part  of  tbe  evidence  is,  therefore  omitted.] 


It  is  often  said  that  the  Bank  is  a  reservoir  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  guard 
them  from  exhaustion.  The  Bank  is  iu  effect  a 
reservoir,  but  that  reservoir  is  neither  the  only  one, 
nor  the  roost  considerable,  by  the  side  of  it,  there  is 
one  otherwise  very  important  and  from  which  we  can 
draw  lar^ly,  I  speak  of  the  common  reservoir.  It 
is  to  this  source,  truly  inexhaustible  for  a  rich 
country,  that  the  Bank  has  always  the  possibility  of 
renewing  and  feeding  its  reserve,  but  that  can  be 
done  only  on  the  condition  of  employing  the  necesaary 
means,  the  true  means. 

M,  Le  President. — Permit  me  to  take  objection  to 
this  point  of  view. 

You  say  that,  in  selling  its  rentes,  the  Bank  will 
procure  for  itself  notes  or  money;  that  is  undeni- 
able. If  it  be  money,  it  will  thus  augment  its 
metallic  reserve;  if  it  be  notes,  it  will  diminish  its 
circulation,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  taking  it 
at  the  pvoporUonsX  'po\a.\.  vA  ■jSs.-s  . 


u--. 
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But  that  is  a  primary  fact^ — [un  fait  initial]^  it 
will  be  a  thing  done  some  day.  And  then  the  money 
brought  into  the  treasury  will  it  remain  there  in  the 
state  of  money^  or  will  it  serve  for  the  operations  of 
discount  ?  Do  you  agree  to  this^  for  this  is  what  I 
want  to  know  ? 

M.  Isaac  Pereire. — Permit  me  to  give  some  de- 
velopment to  the  answer  that  you  ask. 

The  Bank  has  to-day  its  capital  of  182  millions 
entirely  fixed  [immobilise]  ;  it  is  placed  in  rentes  or 
lent  to  the  state. 

I  will  suppose  that  this  amount  is  realised,  that 
the  rentes  are  sold,  and  that  the  amount  is  converted 
into  specie ;  there  will  be  in  that  case  182  millions 
more  in  the  treasury  of  the  Bank,  and  these  182 
millions  may  be  kept  there,  as  long  as  the  affairs  do 
not  take  a  new  development.  But  you  bring  before 
me  another  question,  that  of  the  augmentation  of  the 
figure  of  the  discounts :  it  is  then  a  new  situation 
that  you  suppose.  If  this  case  should  present  itself, 
if  the  figure  of  the  discounts  came  to  be  augmented 
so  as  to  exceed  the  credits  which  the  Bank  had  at  its 
disposal,  and  again  to  diminish  its  reserve,  the  capital 
ought  to  be  augmented  in  the  same  proportion, 
whether  under  one  form,  or  under  another.  It  is  the 
natural  law  imposed  on  all  industry  to  keep  itself  to 
the  level  of  the  wants  that  it  is  called  on  to  satisfy. 
The  rise  of  profits  leads  inevitably  to  that  result  under 
the  system  of  liberty.  Why  should  the  Bank  seek 
to  profit  by  its  situation  to  escape  from  this  law? 
Must  not  monopoly  fulfil  the  conditions  which  are 
observed  by  competition  ?     To  be  forgiveii,  \t  tcl\»X. 
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bee ;  it  would  be,  nevertheless,  the  ino»t  favourable 
solution  to  its  iaterests  ;  th&t  which  would  render  it 
more  ea»y  to  mmintain  its  diridends  at  their  actual 
lexel,  BiDce  it  would  oalr  augment  it»  charges  1>t  a 
Hupptementar^'  fixed  interest,  for  which  it  would  find 
Comi>euBat)on  by  the  increase  of  the  circulation  of  its 
nolen,  and  this  I  (nve  only  as  an  example. 

There  would  be,  besides,  another  course  to  which 
many  financiers  have  alluded  in  the  number  of  pamph- 
lets  which  hare  been  published  on  the  subject  of  the 
prare  question  which  occupies  us. 

Is  it  asked  why  the  Bank  should  not  re-disconnt  its 
bills  when  it  wants  money?  It  wonld  certainly  not 
be  takers  that  would  be  wanting,  the  nnmbra^  would 
be  the  more  considerable  because  the  credit  of  the 
Bank  is  so  great,  and  that  in  Paris  there  are  lai^ 
disposable  funds  to  invest  in  articles  of  commerce  of 
the  highest  value,  at  a  rate  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Bank. 

If,  then,  the  Bank  wished  to  re-discount  its  bills, 
all  the  capitalists  would  hasten  in  emulation  to  con- 
fide it  to  their  funds,  as  they  confide  them  to  the 
Treasury,  for  a  very  low  rate  of  interest,  as  they 
confide  them  still  to  the  Mont-de-Pi^te  of  Paris,  the 
bonds  of  which  continue  to  be  negociated  at  4^  and 
5  per  cent,  at  the  most,  even  when  the  Bank  rate  of 
discount  has  reached  the  really  usurious  rate  of  8  and 
10  per  cent. 

But  the  question  is  badly  stated  in  this  manner. 
I  should  not  advise  that  the  Bank  of  France  nego- 
ciated its  bills  directly ;  that  would  have  many  iocon- 
■vemenceB.    tVe  o^i^  ^^s.^'OoaS.  i.t  could  do  in  that 
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utnation  would  be  to  issue  notes  for  a  terin^  carry* 
ing  interest^  which  would  give  it  the  means  of  be* 
coming  the  principal  centre^  perhaps  the  exclusive 
centre  of  all  the  operations  of  lending  and  borrow* 
ing;  it  might  then  be  that  which  it  ought  to  be,  the 
true  medium  between  the  capitalists  and  the  bor- 
rowers^ between  capital  on  one  side  and  labor  on  the 
other. 

We  can  employ  these  divers  means^  they  are  all 
-positive^  efficacious^  they  are  especially  preferable  in 
all  r^pects  to  those  which  have  been  used  to  the  pre- 
sent time^  and  which  only  end  in  raising  the  rate  of 
interest. 

The  means  which  I  point  out  would  have  the  efiScct 
of  maintaining  the  interest  at  a  low  rate^  without 
diminishing  the  benefits  of  the  Bank^  in  augmenting 
them,  perhaps,  on  the  contrary,  by  reason  of  the  de- 
velopment which  affairs  might  take,  if  they  were  not 
thwarted,  as  they  now  are,  by  the  restrictions  of  the 
circulation,  and  bv  the  reduction  which  the  rise  in 
the  rate  of  interest  imposes  on  labor. 

M.  Le  Pr&ident. — You  admit,  however,  that  the 
Bank  of  France  could  lend  only  at  a  reduced  in- 
terest? 

M.  Isaac  Pereire. — Certainly ;  but  I  am  coming 
to  that. 

I  have  exhausted  what  I  had  to  say  about  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Bank,  about  the  necessity  of  its  disposa- 
bility  [sa  disponibilile],  about  the  necessity  of  its 
increase  following  the  wants  of  commerce.  Now,  be- 
fore passing  to  the  question  of  the  rate  of  interest .  .  . 

M.  liC  President. — It  appears  to  me  that  «iV\.\\^'afc 
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(jtmtions  liald  b^tber  [$e  aoSdaritemfl.  It  is  evi- 
dent  that  the  sv-Btcm  ivliich  you  support  is  the  obli- 
^tioii  ou  tlic  Batik  of  Fraucc  to  procure  for  itself 
capital  at  any  interest  whatsoever,  and  to  give  it  to 
the  public  at  a  rciluced  interest. 

M.  IwiAC  Pereirc. — It  is  not  so  that  I  shall  re- 
tunle  the  question,  fur  the  Bank  has  always  the  poe- 
»if»ility  of  procuring  capital  on  very  favourahie  con- 
ditions ;  these  conditions  vary  necessarily  according 
to  the  terms  on  which  the  Bank  borrows,  but  they 
would  always  lie  advantageous. 

If  the  maturity  of  the  new  eng:agementa  which  it 
oEfercd  to  the  capitalists  were  shortened,  the  rate  of 
intercdt  that  it  would  pay  would  be  very  low,  which 
would  enable  it  to  lend  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest, 
but  which  would  still  be  moderate,  relatively  to  that 
which  it  now  is. 

If  the  maturity  were  lengthened,  the  iuterest  that 
it  would  pay  ought  to  be  higher ;  but,  however  high 
you  may  suppose  it,  the  benefit  that  the  Bank  would 
find  iu  having  the  disposal  of  a  new  permanent  ca- 
pital would  still  be  considerable,  since  all  increase  of 
the  reserve  would  serve  to  guarantee  a  new  credit 
capital  three  times  at  least  more  considerable;  in 
borrowing  one,  it  might  lend  three. 

This  Is  the  secret  of  the  protits  that  the  banks 
make ;  but  in  wishing  to  restrain  too  much  their  own 
proper  means  in  order  to  gain  more,  these  establish- 
ments  end  by  abusing  their  situation  and  rendering 
themselves  insufferable. 

The  actual  profits  of  the  Bank  of  France  re- 
sult  £tOQi   \w).\\v\^  %,\.  ^^a  fejjiml   a   credit  capital 
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which  costs  it  nothings  and  which  is  very  superior  to 
that  which  serves  for  guarantee  to  its  operations. 

Thus,  the  Bank  of  France  has  a  capital  of  182 
millions,  and  it  disposes  of  1,200  millions  which  do 
not  cost  it  a  sou.  Of  these  1^200  millions  there  are 
400  millions  which  are  employed  in  the  reserve ;  from 
the  800  other  millions  it  draws  a  considerable  in- 
terest. 

Not  content  with  drawing  an  interest  from  these 
800  millions,  the  Bank  wishes  besides  to  obtain  it 
anew  by  investing  its  capital  in  rentes. 

In  acting  so,  not  only  it  does  not  fulfil  the  con- 
dition of  the  services  which  are  imposed  upon  it,  but 
it  makes  a  still  worse  calculation ;  for,  if  this  capital 
were  moveable  [mobilisS'\,  if  it  were  rendered  dis- 
posable, a  notable  part  would  be  employed  directly 
in  discounts,  or  serve  for  guarantee  to  a  larger  credit 
issue ;  so  that  the  Bank  would  be  far  from  losing  the 
whole  of  the  benefit  that  it  procures  from  the  invest* 
ment  of  its  capital  as  at  the  present  day. 

We  have  not  given  to  the  Bank  the  privilege  of 
disposing  gratuitously  of  a  capital  from  8  to  900 
millions  for  the  sole  benefit  of  its  shareholders,  we 
have  given  it  specially  in  the  public  interest  to  favour 
commerce  and  industry ;  it  is  just,  besides,  that,  by 
lowering  the  rate  of  discount  the  public  should  par- 
ticipate in  the  advantages  from  the  employment  of 
capital,  which  they  themselves  furnish ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
commerce,  it  is  industry,  which  furnishes  the  capital 
of  which  we  avail  ourselves  to  discount  their  bills ;  it 
18  not,  then,  too  exacting  towards  the  Bank,  to  de- 
mand of  it  to  associate  the  public,  in  a  certain  mea- 


Q  as  to  admit  them  to  participate  in  the  benefit 
of  the  privilege  vhich  it  eujoys.  This  demaitrl  is  so 
much  more  moderate,  that  in  Engtaod  the  Govern- 
ment makes  the  Bank  pay  the  price  of  its  privilege,  and 
this  privilege  is,  as  ne  know,  much  more  restrained 
than  the  French  privilege.  The  Bank  of  England 
pays  4,500,0{K)  fntiKs  a  year  for  the  use  of  its  notes, 
receiving  only  3  ]>er  cent,  for  the  considerable  capital 
that  it  has  lent  to  the  Government,  and  that  capital, 
I  will  observe  by  the  way,  the  Government  would  do 
much  better  to  restore  to  the  Bank,  in  the  interest 
of  the  development  of  affairs,  as  al§o  in  the  interest 
of  the  Bank  itself. 

Here  is  nothing  of  the  like :  the  Bank  pays  no- 
thing for  the  use  of  its  privilege ;  but  inasmuch  as  1 
find  the  French  Government  right  in  not  demanding 
anything  from  the  Bank  in  that  form,  so  much  I  find 
it  would  be  equitable  to  impose  on  the  Bank,  as  an 
equivalent,  a  permanent  reduction  in  the  rate  of  in- 
terest in  favour  of  trade  and  industry. 

If  you  augment  the  capital  of  the  Bank  in  propor- 
tion to  the  successive  increase  of  affairs,  you  would 
find  it  always  in  the  same  relative  situation.  I  sup- 
pose that  should  the  issue  of  notes  and  the  discount 
come  to  double,  the  Bank  ought  to  double  its  capital. 
The  same  relative  situation  would  subsist;  the  Bank 
would  lose  the  advant^e  of  the  high  discount,  but, 
in  all  probability,  it  would  find  a  large  compensation 
in  the  benefits  which  it  would  derive  firom  the  in- 
crease of  affairs.  Besides,  the  advantages  resulting 
from  ftve  Tvae  of  discount  are  of  those  which  cannot 
be  too  Boou le^o^Tiwi.,  W 'Cii*^  «s«<)(  a  bad  nature; 
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the  consequences  are  lamentable.  There  are^  I  am 
convinced^  in  the  government  of  the  Bank  men  of 
too  good  intentions  not  to  make  the  sacrifice,  if  it 
were  demonstrated  to  them  that  there  are  other 
means  of  deprecating  the  danger  of  weakening  the 
reserve. 

M.  Vuitry. — There  is  one  point  on  which  I  should 
wish  to  solicit  from  you  an  explanation. 

You  have  often  said^  in  the  course  of  your  deposi- 
tion,  this :  ^^  What  I  hold  is,  that  when  the  affairs 
increase,  the  Bank  should  increase  its  capital.^' 

I  am  very  willing  that  the  Bank  should  increase 
its  capital ;  but  has  the  Bank  a  particular  way  of  in- 
creasing its  capital  without,  at  the  same  time,  dimi- 
nishing a  little  the  portion  of  capital  which  is  iu  the 
bands  of  the  public  and  which  is  already  devoted  to 
affairs  ?  So  that  if,  on  one  side,  the  Bank  augments 
its  capital,  on  the  other  side  the  Bank  causes  a  void 
outside  itself;  and  I  do  not  see  what  great  progress 
there  is  iu  that  for  affairs. 

I  do  not  know  if  you  take  my  observation. 

M.  Isaac  Pereire. — I  perfectly  understand  your 
Tiew ;  but  that,  which  you  have  done  me  the  honor 
to  say  to  me,  may  be  applicable  to  all  new  affairs,  to 
all  those  that  want  an  increase  of  means.  Your  ar- 
gument wants  exactitude,  by  reason  that  I  do  not 
propose  to  take  away  from  existing  affairs  the  capital 
that,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  Bank  of  France  ought  to 
procure  for  itself. 

It  is  on  the  savings  of  France,  incessant  savings, 
that  the  Bank  should  really  raise  the  new  resoiu'ces 
which  would  be  necessary  for  it. 
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Frniice  every  year  makes  savinga  that  I  Talac  at 
1,500  tnillioDs  fraucs.  The  poBsessors  of  these  1,500 
niillioiiB  evidently  seek  to  employ  them  in  the  most 
useful  and  most  advantageous  manner;  they  coojic- 
ratc  to  the  couatruction  of  our  railroads  even  to  the 
extent  of  400  or  500  millioos;  the  surphis  is  em- 
ployed in  constructions,  in  amelioratioBB  of  all  sorts 
or  cUe  it  serves  to  feed  the  French  or  foreign  loan», 
the  French  or  foreign  enterprises,  &c.  &c.  The  Bank 
might  he  ahle  to  take  its  part  in  these  savings  with- 
out causing  the  smallest  void  outside,  and  that  would 
he  BO  much  more  easy  for  it  as  its  benefits  are  supe- 
rior to  those  of  all  other  enterprises.  If  to-day  you 
were  free  to  create  banks  of  issue,  do  you  doubt  that 
all  the  capital  would  flow  towards  an  industry  which 
brings  back  25  to  30  per  cent.?  Is  there  aoythiDg 
else  in  France,  in  Europe,  comparable  to  it  ? 
Assuredly  all  the  eapital  would  be  brought  to  it 
until  the  benefits  had  been  brought  back  to  the  level 
of  the  other  investments. 

Tlie  exaggeration  of  the  profits  that  the  Bank 
makes,  under  the  system  of  monopoly,  indicates 
precisely  the  utility  there  would  have  been  in  the 
new  capital  devoted  to  the  commerce  of  dis- 
count. 

The  products  do  not  circulate  with  sufficient  ra- 
pidity in  the  present  day ;  their  distribution  leaves 
much  to  be  desired;  the  movement  of  production 
and  manufacture  is  not  carried  on  in  a  regular 
manner.  Industry  suflers  from  this  state  of  things, 
anil  at  the  bottom  it  suflers  only  from  the  insuf- 
ficiency ot  t'\i«  ciiv^xvi  Q^  'Cft^i  ii«Q.k.  of  France.      If 
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the  commerce  of  the  Bank  were  free,  the  capital 
would  not  be  wanting^  and  you  would  find  it  easy  to 
augment  the  resources  of  credit,  which,  in  my  view, 
are  not  to  the  height  of  the  wants. 

M.  Vuitry. — You  say :  ''  If  the  industry  of  the 
Bank  were  free,  it  would  develop  itself  in  proportion 
to  the  affairs.^' 

Have  the  goodness  to  remark  that,  the  question, 
at  this  moment,  for  the  Bank  is,  an  operation  which 
would  consist  in  a  demand  on  the  public  for  a  new 
capital,  for  receiving  it  in  one  hand  and  turning  it 
over  with  the  other  into  the  a£fairs.  Now,  in  this 
respect,  the  industry  of  the  Bank  is  perfectly  free 
it  can  create  for  itself  by  the  side  of  the  Bank  of 
France  as  many  establishments  as  you  would  desire 
for  operations  of  this  nature,  consisting  of  a  demand 
on  the  public  for  capital,  under  the  form  of  deposits 
for  employing  it  to  discount  the  effects  of  commerce 
or  to  do  other  affairs  of  that  kind.  The  point  on 
which  industry  is  not  free  is  not  that,  it  is  that  which 
consists  in  the  issue  of  credit  money. 

M.  Isaac  Pereire. — It  is  precisely  to  the  use  of 
that  power  of  issuing  credit-money  that  I  allude  to 
when  I  speak  of  the  liberty  of  the  banks.  The  con- 
ditions in  which  this  industry  is  exercised  are  not 
equal  to  all,  since  that  power  is  the  object  of  a 
monopoly  of  which  the  Bank  of  France  is  alone  to 
profit ;  now,  it  is  the  employment  of  the  capital  of 
this  nature,  without  intrinsic  value,  which  constitutes 
the  principal  advantage  of  the  commerce  of  discount ; 
and  it  is  because  all  the  establishments  outside  the 
Bank  are  deprived  of  it,  that  the  situation  oC  lVv\% 
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cnmntciTG  is  very  precarious,  and  tbat  the  capital 
engaged  iu  it  is  not  got  at  nitbout  difficultv,  unlea 
with  the  teinptatioii  of  large  interest  imposed  on  the 
industry  which  borrows  and  is  made  to  discount  its 
billn.  What  I  criticize  in  the  Bank  of  France,  is 
that  it  coaats  too  exclnBively  upon  the  credit  capital 
of  which  it  haa  the  enjoyment,  and  not  enough  opon 
ita  own  proper  capital, — on  that  which  would  consist 
in  demanding  from  its  shareholders  or  from  the  pub- 
lie  a  new  capital  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  it  in 
one  hand,  to  give  it  with  the  other  for  the  transaction 
of  it8  affairti.  Have  the  ^oodncas  to  remark,  in  fact, 
that  the  action  of  the  Bank  is,  at  the  present  day, 
paralysed  by  the  want  of  a  sufficient  capital.  The 
Bank  finds  itself  under  the  necessity  of  raising  its 
discount  only  because  its  reserve  is  relatively  too 
weak,  and  it  is  so  because  it  has  not  disposable  capi- 
tal to  turn  into  it. 

It  is  then  only  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  a 
disposable  capital  that  the  Bank  is  obliged  to  raise 
the  rate  of  its  discount,  and  when  the  Bank  raises  it, 
the  interest  raises  itself  everywhere  in  like  manner, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  whole  society.  This 
damage  is  felt  not  only  by  the  clients  of  the  bank, 
but  also  by  all  those  who  borrow,  whether  under  the 
form  of  discount  or  under  that  of  mortgage ;  it 
reaches  all  the  parties  of  the  public  wealth,  for  the 
rise  of  the  interest  lowers  in  a  corresponding  manner 
the  capital  of  alt  funded  property,  of  all  industrial 
enterprises,  shares  and  bonds,  as  it  reaches  the 
Oovcrnmcnt  funds. 

See,   i\\.t\\,  vVc  KttiTOcw^^  \\;^^m^  "*lwch  results  to 
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everybody  and  everything,  from  the  rise  of  the  rate  of 
interest. 

The  question  is,  how  to  seek  the  efficacious  means 
for  avoiding  this  rise.  For  my  part,  I  see  it  only  in 
the  increase  of  the  reserve  of  the  banks,  that  it  must 
be  put  in  a  ratio  with  the  wants  of  the  circulation, 
and  that  can  be  only  by  the  realisation  or  augmenta- 
tion of  their  capital. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  believe  I  have  demonstrated 
that  the  new  capital  which  would  be  demanded  of  the 
public  would  be  by  no  means  taken  from  the  com- 
merce of  discount ;  it  would  be  furnished  only  by  the 
capitalists  seeking  investment  for  their  disposable 
funds,  and  this  investment  would  be  the  more  sought 
after  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  neither  less  useful  nor 
less  advantageous. 

M.  d^Eichthal. — M.  Pereire  says  that  only  the  es- 
tablishments having  the  right  of  issue  would  be  able 
to  discount  with  great  profit. 

The  proof  that  that  is  not  necessary,  is  that  the 
great  banking  establishments  of  London,  which  have 
not  the  issue,  make  by  the  simple  deposits,  greater 
profits  than  those  of  the  Bank  of  France.  I  will  cite 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank. 

M.  Pereire  also  says  that,  the  capital  of  the  Bank 
would  increase  with  the  savings  which  would  come  to 
be  invested  with  it  without  prejudice  to  the  other  in- 
dustries. 

But  do  you  know  if  all  these  industries  have  suffi- 
cient capital?  And  if  all  the  industries  have  not 
sufficient  capital,  it  would  result  that  there  is  no  capi- 
tal, seeking  employment  and  not  fiudm^  \t>  "viViv^ 
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woald  come  and  invnt  itself  in  the  cspital  of  the 
Bank,  but  a  capital  which  would  have  beeo  able  to 
find,  or  which  would  have  already  found,  its  employ- 
ment in  other  industries. 

I  admit  perfectly  that,  when  you  put  a  much 
greater  capital  into  a  special  operation,  the  profits 
diminiah  iC  the  demands  do  not  augment :  if  the 
matter  discouDtcd  do  not  augment  aud  if  you  increase 
the  capital  employed  in  discount,  the  profit  of  the 
discount  will  diminish.  But  what  will  result  from 
that  ?  It  is  as  if  a  special  house,  the  Bank,  for  ex- 
ample, au(^ments  its  capital,  the  profits  will  be  lessened 
for  all  the  world,  the  discount  outside  the  Bank  will 
diminish,  the  capitals  will  be  withdrawn  from  that 
industry,  and  you  will  find  yourself  in  the  same 
position  as  before. 

I  do  not  see,  then,  how  the  employment  of  the 
capital  of  the  Bank  can  lower  the  rate  of  interest. 

M.  Ic  President. — M.  Pereire  does  not  occupy  him- 
self with  the  rate  of  discount  outside  the  Bank,  he 
directs  his  attention  only  to  the  Bank.  He  says: 
"  The  Bank  ought  to  discount  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  it 
should  augment  its  reserve  according  to  the  wants  by 
means  of  the  augmentation  of  its  capital." 

The  question  is  to  know  if  it  be  possible  to  have  a 
discount  higher  outside  and  lower  at  the  Bank,  and 
if  the  discounters  from  without  would  not  be  author- 
ised to  say  to  the  Bank  :  You  throw  to  the  public  a 
credit  value  at  an  inferior  rate,  and  you  depreciate 
the  capitals  with  which  we  operate  and  which  are  real 
capitals, 

M.  laa&c  PtTOTti.— ^itx^^'MiH.  <»i.'^*.  always  to  be 
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lower  at  the  Bank  than  without,  and  that  is  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  world.  The  result  which  I  should 
wish  to  obtain  would  be  precisely  to  bring  about  the 
general  lowering  of  the  hire  of  capital  by  the  com- 
petition of  credit  paper ;  the  discounters  outside  the 
Bank  would  lose  nothing,  for  it  is  not  only  with  their 
capitals  that  they  work,  it  is  also  and  especially  with 
those  that  they  procure  for  themselves  by  re-discount- 
ing their  bills  at  the  Bank ;  then,  that  which  concerns 
them  is  that,  the  rate  even  of  these  discounts  leaves 
them  the  same  profit,  and  this  profit  would  be  so 
much  the  greater  as  the  affairs  would  have  taken 
greater  extension;  as  to  the  advantages  which  in- 
dustry in  all  its  branches  would  derive  from  it, 
agricultural,  manufactural,  and  commercial,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  cheapness  which  would  result  from  it 
for  all  its  products,  they  would  be  considerable  and 
of  a  nature  to  compensate  very  largely  certain  par- 
tial  and  besides  temporary  inconveniences. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  lowering  of  the  discount 
of  the  Bank   would    immediately   produce  a  corre- 
sponding lowering  in  all  the  relations  of  lending  and 
borrowing;    but  that  would  not  be   to  say  that   if 
the  Bank  discount  were  3  per  cent,  all  the  invest- 
ments would   be  made    at  that   rate;   the   interest 
varies  according  to  the  risk.      I  affirm  only,  with- 
out fear   of  being  contradicted   by  M.   d'Eichthal, 
that  the  action  of  the   Bank  will  make  itself  per 
ceived  in  France  in  all  the  affairs,  in  the  temporar 
as  in  the   permanent  investments ;    the  French  es 
tablishments  analogous  to  the  English  establishments 
of  which  I  have  spoken^  would   always  be   able.  ^ 


^ 


mtke  the  nme  profita,  tiace  tbue  profits 
cmlj  from  tbe  difiereuce  of  intfirat;  oelj  the  hue 
will  be  diflemit,  tbe  level  vill  be  ercrrvben  lowered. 
Tliere  is  nothing  afaaolute,  in  fwt,  io  tbi:  nie  of 
intCTctt.  We  do  not  Me  whr  it  dtoold  be  u  4 
per  cent,  ratbcr  th&n  at  3  per  cenL  ;  tlioi  tbe  cotn- 
pelition  of  nn  esUbiiabment  of  cmlit  like  the  Bank, 
into  wbidi  tbe  greatest  mau  nf  capital  voold  oaa- 
ccntrate  iladf,  would  exercise  a  Terr  ulutarr  influcnee 
on  tbe  rate  of  intcnnt  in  gener^. 

Now,  I  arrive  at  tbe  question  of  tbe  masimmm  at 
tbe  rate  of  discount,  which,  for  the  Banks,  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  tariff  imposed  on  the  railwar  com- 
|iaiiics.  Thiit  maximum  is  only  the  legitimate  com- 
pensation for  the  monopoly  which  tbe  Banks  enjoy, 
that  of  isHuing  notes  without  interest,  of  the  disposal 
of  a  capital  which  costs  them  nothing.  It  is  only  by 
this  iarijirali'in  of  the  interest  that  the  public  can 
have  a  chance  of  enjoying  a  moderate  rate. 

To  that  it  is  objected  that,  the  rate  of  interest 
cannot  lie  fixed,  that  the  interest  must  neccfisanly 
vary. 

I  do  not  demand  fixity  of  the  rate  of  interest;  I 
wish  only  to  confine  it  within  certain  limits,  I  wiJi 
that  the  Bank  should  he  able  to  vary  it  only  within 
these  limits,  I  wish  to  diminish  the  amplitude  of  the 
oscillations.  The  Bank  is  in  possession  of  a  mono- 
poly ;  now,  as  long  as  a  monopoly  exists,  it  must  be 
regulated,  in  order  that  those  who  work  it  be  not 
tempted  to  abuse  it.  Why  do  they  impose  tariffs  on 
rnilroaAs  im  \.\\t  \.tb.\\sy«^  »^  Ita-iellcrs  and  merchan- 
dise, \i  it  be  ^io\.  ^.VlA  xXvc^  Vwe,  li.  -^xs^wjj:*    V^ ». 
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maximum  have  been  judged  necessary  in  that  which 
touches  the  tariffs  to  the  privileged  enterprises  of  the 
railroads,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  the  same 
in  that  which  concerns  the  Banks  which  are  in  a 
situation  of  monopoly  still  more  characterised. 

The  railroads  cannot  imitate  the  Banks,  by  reason 
that  they  are  under  the  empire  of  the  maximum  of 
taxes;  otherwise,  even  as  the  Bank  refuses  not  only 
to  augment  its  capital,  but  also  to  render  disposable 
that  which  it  possesses,  so  the  'railroads  might,  with 
as  much  reason,  refuse  to  augment  their  rolling  stock 
[maiiriel],  the  number  of  their  waggons  as  well  as 
the  number  of  their  locomotives,  they  might  thus 
profit  by  the  insufficiency  of  their  stock  to  levy  con- 
tributions on  the  commerce  when  its  products  were 
presented  in  too  great  quantity ;  it  is  precisely  that 
they  may  not  abuse  this  privileged  situation  that  the 
obligation  is  imposed  on  them  to  satisfy,  on  deter- 
minate conditions,  all  the  wants  of  transport  for  the 
travellers  and  the  merchandise. 

The  analogy  is  complete ;  it  would  not  be  more 
-difficult  for  the  Bank  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  dis- 
count than  for  the  railroads  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  transport ;  it  is  a  question  of  capital,  and  I  have 
shown  that  the  capital  would  not  be  wanting,  if  the 
Bank  desired  to  procure  it ;  now,  why  should  it  not 
do  in  this  respect  that  which  competition  would 
certainly  do  in  its  place  under  the  system  of 
liberty  ? 

To  support  the  doctrine  of  a  maximum  rate  of 
interest  for  the  Bank  of  France,  we  have  that  which 
has  been  practised  during  forty   ^ear^  \>7  Wi^X.  ^^Xa^^ 


ft 
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Uisbmrat  itself,  and,  I  auk,  if  a  &ct  which  baa  [ 
tioocd  so  long  can  be  justljr  qnalified  as  Utopian  ? 

The  Bank  h&ring  been  able  to  maintaia,  daring 
that  period,  tbe  rute  of  its  diacooDts  at  4  pn-  ccoL. 
I  do  not  »ee  why  it  abould  Dot  be  able  to  do  the  aamc 
thing  to-day. 

It  ia  objected  that  the  affairs  were  then  coQaidex- 
ably  leas,  and  that  actually,  after  the  great  develop- 
ment that  thcac  havL-  taken,  the  Bank  woold  find  it 
impoaihle  to  act  in  tbe  same  way. 

The  ejection  is  easy  to  refute. 

Everything  is  relative;  the  savings  of  a  conntry 
are  so  much  greater  the  richer  the  country  is  ;  its 
power  is  always  at  the  height  of  its  wants.  The 
Bank,  having  to  carry  on  its  operations  in  a  like  in- 
termediate course,  would  always  be.ahle  veir  easily 
to  place  its  means  in  a  ratio  with  the  state  of  affairs, 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  to  take  a  proportional  de- 
velopment. The  principle  of  ^a  maarimum  rate  of 
interest  would  be  in  these  days  an  appheation  so 
much  the  more  easy  as  capital  is  more  abundant. 
This  principle  cannot,  moreover,  change  its  nature  by 
reason  that  the  affairs  have  augmented ;  thus  I  should 
compare  the  Bank  to  a  steam-engine  the  principle  of 
whidi  is  in  no  way  modified  because,  to  execute  a 
certain  nature  of  work,  that  work  being  augmented, 
it  requires  the  power  of  a  hundred  horses  instead 
of  the  power  of  ten. 

The  theory  of  the  maximum  of  interest  has  been 
applied  during  nearly  forty  years  by  the  Bank  of 
France,  it  \a  wol  ftvtiv  a. \.\vvv\^ «i  extraordinary  that 
tbe  lia,tik  &Wu\ic.o'Qi\i'i^  ■*■»&■*■ '^w»sxv.  "^^kVsagL 
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rate^  besides^  is  only  the  same  idea^  is  only  a  maxi- 
mum  imposed  on  the  interest  of  the  whole  country, 
and  we  have  lived  under  the  legal  rate  for  a  very  long 
time.  If  they  would  to-day  suppress  it  in  France, 
certainly  it  would  not  be  to  assist  capitalists  in 
aggravating  the  conditions  of  loans ;  it  is  an  object 
totally  opposite  that  they  would  propose.  If  it  ought 
not  to  be  so,  if  the  liberty  that  they  claim  in  this 
respect  ought  to  have  for  eflFect  to  raise  the  rate  of 
interest,  I  should  consider  such  a  result  as  a  calamity, 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  avert  at  all  price,  and, 
for  my  part,  I  should  protest  with  all  my  power 
against  a  like  project,  I  should  refuse  that  liberty  as 
a  fatal  gift. 

In  order  that  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
should  be  realised,  in  order  that  the  lowering  of  the 
rate  of  interest  should  be  produced  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  free  competition,  as  the  effect  of  the 
suppression  of  the  trammels  that  to-day  the  law 
places  on  the  free  investment  of  capital,  certain  pre- 
cautions are  necessary ;  the  best  the  most  certain  of 
all,  is. assuredly  that  of  fixing  a  maximum  rate  of 
interest  for  the  regulating  establishment,  and  that 
measure  would  not  have  the  least  inconvenience  for 
commerce,  for  it  would  be  always  certain  to 
obtain  the  same  powers,  when  the  Bank  is  placed 
in  a  position  to  raise  its  means  to  the  height  of  its 
wants. 

I  believe,  then,  that  what  has  been  practised  with 
success  during  so  long  a  time  ought  to  be  restored  in 
vigor,  and  that  the  liberty  of  the  Bank,  as  to  fixing 
the  r&tea  of  its  discounts,  ought  to  be  \vKi\X.e^  \  ^^^fc 
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privileges    accorded    to   it   require   thi« 
tioD, 

Thi«  queatioQ  of  tfae  rate  of  interest  is  a  coQuder- 
ablc  question,  I  will  e%-en  sav,  a  vital  question  in  a 
|H>liti(^  point  of  view.  It  is  tlie  &aaie  that  is  pre- 
(teuted  ill  the  doctrines  of  socialism,  in  the  oppositiuo 
that  they  have  sought  to  t-ataltlish  between  capital 
and  labor.  It  is  necessary  at  all  price  to  prereul 
that  interpretation,  to  avoid  that  antagonisai.  If  mt 
rofase  to  take  the  efficacious  measures,  cunformaHIc 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  are  proper  to  maintain 
the  hire  of  capital  within  certain  limits,  if  we  leave 
to  these  privileged  establishraenta  the  liberty  to  raise 
it  at  their  pleasure,  to  increaoc  their  profits,  we  run 
blindly  before  the  dangers  which  it  is  indispensable 
to  avoid. 


Any  means  for  protecting  the  reserve  appears  to  me 
inadmissible.  The  words:  to  protect  the  reserve  0/ 
the  Bank,  must  be  banished  from  the  financial  dic- 
tionary. These  words  express  nothing  else  than  the 
desire  of  the  Bank  to  elude  its  engagements,  to  avoid, 
in  a  word,  paying  its  debts ;  when,  on  the  contrary, 
it  ought  to  be  always  ready  to  fulfil  its  obligations. 
The  means  which  I  have  pointed  out  for  attaining 
this  end,  are  simple  and  easy  ;  it  will  sutHce  for  the 
Bank  to  do  what  all  merchants  do,  to  have  a  resene 
and  a  capital  proportioned  to  its  affairs. 

Here,  I  tjeg  the  superior  Council  to  permit  me  to 
say   some  ^Noti^  «u  \W  very  important  question. 
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advances  upon  public  funds^  upon  industrial  property^ 
or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  endeavour  to 
develop  this  branch  of  its  functions. 

I  think  it  is  not  possible  to  place  beyond  the 
benefit  of  the  distribution  of  the  credit  an  industry 
so  important,  so  capital  as  that  of  the  railroads,  an 
industry  which  contributes  to  augment  in  a  propor- 
tion so  considerable  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
the  abundance  and  the  cheapness  of  all  the  products, 
the  facility  and  the  promptitude  of  the  exchanges 
whether  internal  or  international.  I  think  likewise 
that  it  would  be  less  vexatious  for  it  to  throw  out  the 
public  funds,  since  it  is  one  of  the 'means  for  facili- 
tating their  classing,  for  diminishing  the  price  of  the 
state  loans,  of  the  departments  and  towns,  and, 
consequently,  for  leading  to  the  diminution  of 
imposts. 

An  exclusion  with  regard  to  the  public  funds,  or  of 
the  property  which  represents  the  great  industry  of 
the  public  works,  would  not  be  understood, — it  would 
be  so  much  less  comprehensible  that  the  possibility 
of  repayment  is  greater  for  these  titles,  in  the  case 
of  non-payment  of  the  advances,  than  for  the  eflFects 
of  commerce  en  souffrance,  considering  that  they  have 
a  market  always  open  which  presents  the  greatest 
facilities  for  their  realisation. 

If  the  Bank  did  not  wish  to  lend  upon  public  funds 
or  other  values,  it  ought  to  give  to  other  establish- 
ments the  means  of  doing  it  usefully,  by  furnishing 
to  them,  against  good  guarantees,  on  favourable  con- 
ditions, the  resources  which  may  be  necessary  to  them 
to  enable  them  to  undertake  the^e  o^et^\\o\i^\ii^\^- 
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;  and  the  goa^i 


pens&blc  to  the  developmcDt  of  credit  and  t 
classiug  of  the  values. 

The  loans  on  puhlic  funds  or  others  are,  in  effect, 
of  extreme  importance  for  tlie  increase  of  public  pro- 
sperity, for  the  rise  of  values,  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  lowering  of  the  interest. 

Applied  on  a  large  scale,  they  would  diminish  tbc 
flights  of  speculation,  the  oscillations  of  tbc  currency, 
would  retain  capital  in  France  by  the  amelioration  of 
the  conditions  of  labour  and  by  tbc  advantage  that 
this  amelioration  would  present  to  industrial  capital ; 
these  advances  made  on  good  conditions  would  contri- 
bute to  render  possible  the  industries  which  are  to- 
day in  abeyance,  as  those  for  example,  of  the  third 
and  even  second  rate,  such  as  those  relating  to  theem* 
bellisbment  and  salubrity  of  our  towns. 

The  Bank  is  not  iu  love  with  loans  on  values  and 
has  a  particular  affection  for  loans  on  ingots ;  the  rate 
of  interest  on  these  last  loans  is  very  low ;  on  the 
contrary,  that  of  its  loans  on  public  funds,  shares 
and  railway  bonds  is  very  high;  iu  these  later  times 
it  has  been  established  at  1  per  cent,  higher  than 
that  of  the  loans  to  commerce,  I  avow  that  I  do  not 
comprehend  this  preference,  if  it  be  not  because  the 
Bank  thus  procures  for  itself  profits  without  running 
the  smallest  risk ;  but  this  consideration  does  not 
suffice  to  justify  the  utility  of  advances  of  this  nature, 
and  at  this  point  of  view,  the  loans  that  it  makes  upon 
ingots  might  be  much  better  employed  iu  advances 
on  public  funds,  since  the  ingots  do  not  in  any  manner 
augment  \ls  reserve,  for  they  make  no  part  of  it. 

TlieBB.uVmv^xtte.cftVitjX^t'^t^iaJt.af  England, 
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without  being  obliged  to  do  so,  the  specie  or  ingots 
which  are  brought  to  it  against  notes ;  such  specie  or 
ingots  would  then  have  no  more  the  character  of  de- 
posits, they  would  belong  to  and  would  make  part  of 
its  reserve. 

The  Bank  has  the  right  to  carry  on  the  trade  in 
gold  and  silver ;  it  has  not  made  use  of  it  hitherto. 
The  means  for  making  this  trade  useful  would  be, 
to  have,  as  we  have  said,  bills  of  exchange  upon 
London ;  we  may  be  certain  that  such  employment 
could  never  take  too  great  an  extension,  because  the 
rise  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  will  suffice  to  maintain 
constantly  the  level  of  the  reserve,  without  the  least 
effort  on  its  part. 

The  Bank  ought  to  give  equal  facilities  to  com- 
merce and  industry ;  if  it  were  not  in  a  position  to 
fill  that  character,  it  ought,  as  I  have  just  said,  to 
make  place  by  its  side  for  other  establishments,  and 
associate  them,  in  a  certain  measure,  to  a  share  of  its 
privilege,  in  furnishing  them  with  its  own  notes  on 
conditions  which  permitted  them  to  make  with  pro- 
fit the  advances  which  it  would  not  or  could  not  itself 
make  directly. 

I  was  just  now  looking  for  a  very  important  paper 
which  I  regret  to  have  forgotten.  That  paper  is 
the  outline  of  the  subjects  presented  to  the  Chamber, 
in  1834,  by  M.  Humann,  late  Minister  of  Finance, 
and  who,  as  we  know,  was  the  father-in-law  of  M.  de 
Germiny,  in  support  of  a  project  of  law  the  object  of 
which  was  to  permit  the  Bank  to  dispose  of  its  re- 
reserve. 

At  that  time  the  Bank  distributed  to  W;^^  ^'^^- 
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hoWera  only  6  per  cent,;  tbe  excess  was  put  ic 
reserve.  In  fining  the  figure  of  tbe  reserve  iu- 
variably  at  10  millioua,  it  was  permitted  to  the  Bank 
to  dispose  of  all  its  profits,  without  adding  anrthing 
more  to  its  reserve  j  but  they  gave  it  that  power 
only  on  the  condition  that  it  made  advances  on  the 
public  funds.  M.  Hucnann  brought  prominently 
forward,  in  his  exposition  of  the  motives  in  snpporc 
of  his  proposition,  the  immense  interest  there  ww, 
in  all  points  of  view,  that  the  Bank  should  do  wbftt  it 
did  not  then  do,  and  that  was  that  it  should  lend  00 
the  fimds  of  the  Stntc,  and  the  Minister  terniiiialcd 
his  exposition  by  saying  that  the  Bank  acquired  by 
that  means  new  claims  on  the  public  gratitude  j  hut 
he  added  that  it  justified  especially  the  favour  that  the 
Government  had  accorded  it,  in  permitting  it  to  dis- 
tribute all  its  profits,  if  it  reduced  the  rate  of  its  dis- 
count, which,  then,  for  many  long  years  was  fixed  in- 
variably at  i  per  cent.  In  that  exposition  of  motives, 
the  superior  Council  ean  see  the  enumeration  of  ihe 
advantages,  whieh  tbe  reduction  of  discount  had  in 
the  eyes  of  M.  Humann  ;  he  appreciated  them  with 
the  superiority  of  a  statesman. 

I  am  happy  to  find  myself  in  such  perfect  har- 
mony with  a  Minister  of  Finance  so  eminent,  and  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  the  reading  of 
that  exposition  of  motives  to  M.  M.  the  Director  of  the 
Bank,  as  well  as  to  the  late  Governor  M.  de  Germiiiy. 

Now,  Messieurs,  with  your  pcrmissioD,  I  will  sum 
up  what  I  have  had  the  honour  of  laying  before  you, 
in  rea^in^  a  uotc  Y^mt™?.  out  the 'modifications  which 
1  should  \\UA\  ^.o  %ftt\uWo&»tw\,v\\\.'i'0oK,!it^'w.'6atiQn 
of  the  lian^s.  o^  ^timct. 
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M.  Le  President. — We  hear  you. 

M.  Isaac  Pereire, — reading. — 

After  what  has  preceded,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  room  to  demand  : 

"1.  That  the  capital  of  the  Bank  should  be  dis- 
posable; that,  consequeatlyj  the  Baok  realiee  its  rentei, 
and  that  the  Oovemment  repay  that  vhich  it  owes  to 
the  Bank,  except  a  stipulated  compenaatioa  for  the 
abaadonmeut  of  this  facility  of  credit. 

2.  That  this  capital  may  be  raised  according  to  the 
derelopmeDt  of  the  wanto  of  commerce  and  industry, 
and  that,  for  this  object,  the  Bank  may  issue  at  its 
choice  shares  or  bonds. 

8.  That  the  Bank  may  be  held  to  have  a  reserve 
sufficient  to  assure  constantly  the  repayment  of  its 
notes,  which  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  realisation 
of  its  capital  or  by  the  augmentation  of  its  capital  to 
the  level  of  its  wants,  and  not  by  the  rise  of  the 
discount ;  that  consequently,  the  doctrine  of  protect- 
ing the  reserve  should  be  renounced. 

4.  That  a  maximum  interest  of  4  per  cent,  be  im- 
posed on  the  Bank,  and  that  this  maximum  may 
be  lowered  at  certain  epochs;  that  the  Bank  may 
be  free  to  lower  its  discount,  but  that  it  may  not 
raise  it  without  the  authority  of  the  Government. 

5.  That  the  Bank  renounce  lending  on  ingots, 
that  operation  being  rather  prejudicial  than  useful  to 
it,  and  employing,  without  great  profit,  a  capital  which 
might  find  a  much  more  advantageous  employment 
for  the  Bank  and  for  the  Public. 

6.  That  the  Bank  lend  as  largely  upon  the  ^abUc 
fiinds  and  otber  raluea,  as  upon  CommeicviWiO^ft. 
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7.  That  the  Buik  out  h»\t  a  ttirrmnbte  nl«  tor 
■II  the  great  oUUidunentB  of  mdit.  hutk»  of  Af- 
poait,  duoooat  offioea,  in  order  to  cnte  for  itself 
go.betwe«M  [dn  iotomediuresj  in  eonmncnl  a&in, 
to  diraitush  tints  tbe  ridu,  in  ugmmtiDg  the  di>> 
CKNutaUe  matter,  and  to  eoostitnte  ibd^  br  relatiaD 
to  tboe  go-betweens,  the  central  bank  of  iaeae^  tbe 
hatd  of  credit  iDooej." 

On  these  oonditions,  they  might  Bdjoam  the  idea* 
relatiTe  to  the  crestion  of  new  banks,  and  see  if  the 
moiiDpolj,  thus  regulated,  coold  satiafy  tbe  waota  of 
trade  and  industry. 

M.  Le  President. — Have  you  anythiog  to  add  to  the 
evideoce  that  you  have  given  ? 

M.  Isaac  Pereire. — No,  Monsieur  le  Presidmt. 

M.  Le  President. — We  thank  yon.  Monsieur,  for 
the  information  which  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to 
give  us. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF 
BANKS  AND  OF  THE  ORGANISATION  QF 
CREDIT. 

BT    UONSIEOK   ISAAC   PEKEIKE. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

HOW     IBB     THB     HOTBHBHTS    OF     BSPOBT     OB     IHFOBT    OF 

MONST   dbtbbiii»bdF    thbobt   or   the  bzchavob  uid 

C0H91£BCX    OF   TBE    FBBCIOUB    MBTILB. 

Wi  have  Been  in  the  preceding  chapter  that,  there 
is  DO  relation  between  the  rate  of  interest  and  the 
abandance  or  scarcity  of  inone;. 

There  is  no  more  relation  between  the  rate  of  in- 
terest and  the  movements  of  export  or  import  of 
money. 

These  are  two  orders  of  phenomena  entirely  dis- 
tinctj  and  are  subject  to  laws  essentially  diBerent. 

From  time  immemorial,  the  rate  of  interest  has 
been  higher  in  France  than  in  all  the  principal  places 
of  Germany  and  Holland,  and  yet  the  metallic  reserve 
in  those  countries  has  not  passed  into  our  country. 

The  interest  at  this  moment  is  very  high  in  the 
United  States,  in  Spain,  in  Austria;  it  has  been  equally 
so  in  these  latter  times  in  Russia. 

The  current  of  gold,  however,  has  followed  a  direc- 
tion entirely  opposite  to  that  which  the  rate  of  interest 
would  seem'  to  iudicate. 
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Th«c  conntries,  contrary  to  the  common  opinion, 
have  generally  exported  gold,  instead  of  receiving  it. 
Without  B])eaking,  for  the  moment,  of  England, 
with  which  we  shall  specially  occupy  ourselves,  we 
can  cite  the  example  of  Spain,  where  the  interest 
has  monnted  to  12  and  14  per  cent.,  and  which, 
however,  sent  ns,  in  1864,  nearly  3-t  millions  and  a 
half  of  money. 

We  have  likewise  received  it  in  still  greater  propor- 
tions, from  Anatria  and  the  German  confederation. 
(94  millions  in  1864.) 

Even  the  United  States  themselves,  where  the  in- 
terest is  so  very  high,  has  sent  it  to  us. 

Italy  alone  presents  ua  an  exception  in  this  respect 
for  the  years  1862  and  1863 ;  the  loans  she  has  made 
with  UB  have  rendered  necessary  the  export  of  money, 
theamount  raised  in  these  two  years  being  141  millions 
and  a  half. 

But,  in  1864,  the  imports  of  money  coming  from 
that  country  have  exceeded  the  above ;  they  have  ex- 
ceeded the  exports  by  1,900,000  francs. 

Such  facts  do  complete  justice  to  the  errors  pro- 
pagated about  the  drainage  of  our  money  to  the 
foreigner,  in  consequence  of  the  great  European  en- 
terprises in  which  France  has  had  the  glory  to  co- 
operate, and  from  which  she  has  in  part  gathered 
the  profits,  and  about  the  pretended  danger  which 
would  ensue ;  they  reduce  to  nothing  the  ill  founded 
and  unreflecting  attacks,  the  malevolent  insinuations 
to  which  these  errors  have  served  for  pretext. 

When  a  country  invests  its  capital  with  the 
foreigner,  it  is  not  necessarily  gold  that  it  sends ;   it 
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does  it  only  in  default  of  the  products  of  its  soil  or 
of  its  industry^  and  when  a  country  sends  money  it  is 
on  the  condition  of  having  procured  it  beforehand  by 
the  sale  of  its  products. 


What  we  say  of  capital  in  general  is  especially  true 
of  the  import  and  export  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  movements  of  gold  and  silver  are  determined 
in  general  only  by  the  wants  of  the  liquidation  of  the 
exchanges  between  the  nations. 

A  country  exports  money  when  the  mass  of  its 
imports  of  merchandise  or  values  of  all  sorts  exceeds 
that  of  its  exports^  and  reciprocally. 

The  balance  that  is  paid  or  received  in  specie  is 
called  the  Balance  of  Commerce. 

Formerly  it  was  believed  that  this  balance  in  specie 
represented  the  benefit  or  the  loss  of  a  nation  in  its 
exterior  commerce.  That  is  why  each  endeavoured 
to  make  the  balance  incline  in  its  favor  by  the  com- 
bination of  custom-house  tariffs. 

The  contrary  was  nearer  the  truth,  for  the  more 
industrious  a  nation  the  less  it  imports  money ;  it 
will  always  prefer  to  replace  it  with  the  raw  materials 
which  will  permit  it  to  support  the  labor  of  its  work- 
shops. 

Thus  England  prefers  receiving  cotton  to  gold  from 
America. 

The  part  that  the  precious  metals  play  in  the  ex- 
changes is  explained  not  only  by  the  intrinsic  quali- 
ties that  they  possess  and  which  we  have  alrea'ly 
pointed  out,  but  again  by  the  common  consent  of  all 


people  Id  miaat  then  hr  a  fiial  tietmiiinstr  Txloe, 
far  a  errtmim  nine  in  sU  the  rriatiatM  of  (wTiog  sod 

It  b  a  menjundise  legaUjr  tariffinl  [lartf«t}  Buder 
the  gnanatee  of  the  UDpram  of  the  KUtreigu. 

The  cichftage  of  two  value*  woald  be,  io  rcalitj, 
atnmdt  diffimit  if  the  price  of  the  two  were  im- 
certaio ;  all  u  fiaiplified,  oo  the  eoatmj,  when  the 
tineenahitT  b  ooIt  oo  ooe  of  them,  the  conteU  be- 
tveea  the  buver  and  the  aeUer  bang  ndoced  to  a 
«ia^  tenn. 

But,  if  gold  and  eilTer  are  legally  tariffied  [/ort/er] 
like  mooej,  this  moDer  has  forms,  different  dirisioiu 
ID  each  couDtry. 

The  proportion  of  alloy  is  likewise  diflereot. 

In  short,  the  relation  between  the  value  of  the 
^Id  and  that  of  the  silver  cannot  be  established  in 
a  manner  ri^rously  absolute ;  at  one  point  it  is 
favorable  to  the  gold,  at  another  it  is  &vorable  to  the 
silver. 

Thence,  the  preponderance,  as  money  legal  or  real, 
of  the  gold  in  one  country,  of  tbe  silver  io  another. 

These  divers  osages,  these  differences  are  again 
one  of  tbe  principal  causes  of  tbe  movements  of  specie. 

They  call  exchange,  industry,  and  tiie  arbitralion 
of  exchange*  [arbitrages]  the  operations  to  which  a 
certain  number  of  bankers  are  devoted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  constant  equilibrium  bctweeji 
tbe  monies  of  different  countries,  by  protiting  on  the 
diffcreuces,  which  are  the  result  of  the  errors  com- 
mitted by  the  governments,  whether  in  firing  the 
relation  between  the  two  metals,  or  in  the  mannfac- 
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tare  of  the  monies.  These  operations  have  been  for 
a  long  time  so  much  the  more  lucrative  as  they  were 
more  obscure^  and  the  confusion  was  greater  and  the 
state  of  the  monies  more  defective. 

The  decimal  unit,  as  well  as  the  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  money,  will  cause  to  disappear, 
one  day,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  actual  complications, 
and  will  reduce  the  importance  of  this  commerce. 

We  may  again  assign  another  cause  to  the  move- 
ments of  specie  or  rather  to  the  displacement  of 
money;  we  wish  to  speak  of  the  existence  in  a 
country  of  a  paper  money,  or  of  bank  paper  depre- 
ciated ;  as  soon  as  this  depreciation  manifests  itself, 
gold  gains  a  corresponding  premium  and  ceases,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  proportions  which  this  de- 
preciation takes,  to  be  the  ordinary  agent  of  the  ex- 
changes ;  it  is  the  paper  which  replaces  it. 

The  prices  establish  themselves  immediately  upon 
the  base  of  this  depreciated  money,  which  serves  like- 
wise for  the  regulation  of  all  the  debts. 

Gold  disappears  from  the  countries  which  are  in 
this  situation;  it  is  exported  into  those  countries 
where  it  has  always  remained  the  measure  of  value, 
and  where  it  can  command  a  greater  amount  of 
labor,  to  exchange  with  a  greater  quantity  of  pro- 
ducts. 

This  is  the  case  in  which  the  United  States,  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Spain  herself,  find  themselves,  though 
in  a  less  degree. 

Before  the  existence  of  the  bill  of  exchange,  all  the 
debtors  of  England  were  obliged  to  send  money  into 
that  country  to  pay  their  purchases  there,  and  the 


Engluli  mcrchanta  nrere  obliged  to  do  tbe  same  towards 
their  foreign  creditors. 

It  vtus  a.  double  transport  of  specie  to  which  the 
two  countries  fouud  theuiselves  constrained  in  order 
to  pftj'  the  total  of  their  purchases  aad  the  total  of 
their  sales, 

The  use  of  the  bill  of  exchange  has  avoided  all 
these  great  moven^mts  of  specie. 

These  operations  are  considerably  simplified;  the 
English  debtors  buy  the  drafts  that  the  creditors  of 
England  have  to  draw  upon  ber,  and  use  these  to  pay 
the  amount  of  their  debts. 

In  tbe  hypothesis  where  the  figure  of  the  exports 
from  England  would  balance  that  of  the  imports, 
there  would  not  be  a  single  farthing  in  movement 
between  the  two  countries ;  the  supply  of  the  bills  of 
exchange  being  equal  to  the  demand,  the  price  of  the 
drafts  upon  England  would  be  confined  exactly  within  ' 
the  limits  of  the  ratio  fixed  for  the^r  of  the  monies 
of  tbe  two  countries. 

This  ratio,  or  in  other  words,  the  par  o/exchange, 
which  is  intrinsically  25  fr.  32c.  15^  for  a  pound 
sterling,  in  comparing  the  quantities  of  pure  gold  con- 
tained in  the  monies  of  the  two  countries,  is  in  reality 
only  25  fr.  16  c.  70,  if  you  take  into  account  the  ex- 
pense of  coinage,  and  can  be  raised  iu  certain  cases 
to25fr.  20c.  75. 

In  the  case  of  equality  of  exports  and  imports  be- 
tween France  and  England,  we  have  seen  that  the 
price  of  hills  of  exchange  ought  to  be  exactly  equal 
to  the  commercial  par. 

If  tiie  ex.^t\A  ^Bi  ^xi'^land  exceed  tbe  imports, 
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the  price  would  be  above  par ;  the  contrary  mould 
take  place  if  the  imports  of  the  couotry  exceeded  the 
exports. 

The  price  of  bills  of  exchange  would  lower  or  rise 
to  the  amount  of  the  dilference  necesaary  to  permit 
the  import  of  gold  and  silver  into  England  or  their 
exiwrt,  and  that  difference  represents,  on  the  average, 
the  expeuses  of  transport  and  the  profits  of  the 
bankers. 

When  the  pound  sterling  can  be  obtained  at  Paris 
at  the  rate  of  from  25  fr,  10  c.  to  13  c.  i,  the  French 
bankers  find  a.  sufficient  profit  in  buying  bills  of  ex- 
change on  London  in  order  to  make  the  gold  come 
to  Paris,  a  difTerence  of  about  7  centimes  covering 
all  their  expenses. 

the  price  of  the  pound  sterling  depends  again  on 
the  premium  which  gold  obtains  at  Paris  or  at  Lon- 
don. 

When  the  Bank  of  France  pays  the  premium,  and 
it  is  generally  so,  the  price  of  the  pound  sterling  can 
be  so  much  augmented. 

Now,  the  examination  of  the  rates  during  a  great 
number  of  years  proves  that  the  exchange  with  Eng- 
land is  to  Paris  generally  below  par,  which  indicates 
that  the  exports  from  France  to  England  exceed  the 
imports,  that  besides,  gold,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
has  constantly  obtained  a  premium  there  more  or  less 
high,  and  that  there  has  been  consequently,  almost 
always,  an  advantage  in  making  gold  come  from  that 
country,  as  it  has  happened  in  reality  to  this  time  on 
a  lai^e  scale. 

The  official  results  of  aa  exterior  commerce,  par- 
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tiettbsl/  ifl  that  vhich  i 

the  imiicstiDiM  wloch  the  rate  of  eiekai^  fimaAo. 

The  {nvmcnt  of  our  oomiBCRe  whh  Ei^aad  bM 
ftlwBp  bcra  IB  (kvoor  of  the  ci^tort  of  oar  prodw^ 

A  notftUc  pvt  of  Uk  etecM  of  tlic  prodocu  o- 
ported  by  Fnnee  nraat  arcew ariij'  be  paid  lor  in 
moDej' :  it  eooU  oot  beotfaervtac 


[Bere  toOamm  m  TWUe  aboving  tl»e  tnde  in  die 
fiuiuiiB  ■efads  betwaea  Ptsnoe  ud  Bngliri,  in  pot 

fcrt  accord  with  and  entirely  confirmatory  of  these 
principlei.] 

We  may  deduce  from  this  table  the  conseqoeDceg 
following : — 

Our  import!  of  money  are  only  the  couoterpart  of 
oar  exports  of  merchandise ;  it  is  thus  that  we  pay 
with,  our  products  for  the  precious  metals  that  we 
buy  from  England,  who,  herself,  pays  the  countries 
whence  she  draws  them  with  her  own  productions. 

The  rat«  of  exchaage  indicates  perfectly  this  double 
movcmeot  of  the  export  of  merchandise  and  the  im- 
port of  precious  metals;  nevertheless,  the  average 
rat«  caa  furnish  only  a  general  and  approximate  in- 
dication, because  it  is  impossible  to  know  the  im- 
portance of  the  exports  and  imports  which  may  have 
taken  place  under  the  influence  of  such  or  such  rate. 

In  short,  the  premiums  od  gold,  which  generally 

have  no  other  cause  than  the  s)>ecial  wants  of  the 

Bank,  sometimes  modify  in  au  anomalous  manner 

the  rate  of  exchange;  which  rises  in  direct  ratio  with 

^the  rific  of  the  premium  on  gold. 
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The  filial  result  remains  the  same^  with  this  single 
difference^  that  the  Bank  has  paid  uselessly  consider- 
able premiums  to  enrich  intermediate  parasites  [des 
intermediaires  parasites]  at  its  expense^  and,  in  the 
final  analysis,  at  the  expense  of  commerce,  which 
always  finishes  by  paying  all  the  expenses  of  these 
false  manoeuvres. 

The  loss  which  gold  experienced  in  1858  proceeded 
from  the  quantity  of  it  sent  to  us  against  silver. 

The  silver  was  exported  because  its  relative  value 
had  augmented,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  inverse 
movement  took  place  for  the  gold,  the  value  of  which 
had  fallen,  and  which  could  be  sold  only  at  a  loss ; 
the  silver  gained  a  high  premium ;  as  there  went  out 
during  this  year  more  silver  than  there  entered  gold ; 
it  is  that  which  explains  the  excess  of  export  which 
the  table  shows. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  the  years  follow- 
ing. 

Our  exchanges  with  Spain  were  settled  likewise  in 
favor  of  France,  as  is  shown  by  the  excess  of  exports 
from  the  Government  returns  following  [des  exer- 
cices  suivants] ,  which  has  been  to  the  amount  of 

130,055,589  francs  in  1862, 
173,832,079         „        1863, 

The  rate  of  exchange  cannot  reflect  exactly  this 
state  of  things. 

This  rate  is,  at  this  moment^  for  Spain,  from  4  fr. 
95  to  5  francs  for  a  piaster,  when  the  par  of  the 
piaster  is  5  fr.  26. 

We  have,  then,  to-day  an  incontestable  advantage 
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ID  making  m<Hiej  come  from  Spain  instead  of  send- 
ing it  there  ;  bnt  this  adrantage  is  weakened  by  tlie 
premiDm  of  team  2  to  3  per  cent,  that  we  pay  at 
Madrid  to  obtain  it. 

This  premium  giTcn  to  obtain  gold  or  silrer  indi- 
cates, in  that  cooDtry,  an  uwinaloas  mooetar;  »• 
taatioo,  and  becoinea  a  new  cause  for  the  export  of 
mone; ;  it  jostilic*,  what  we  have  before  said,  of  the 
effect  produced  by  a  depreciated  credit  moocir. 

Each  time,  in  eflect.  that  gold  oeasea  to  be  of  • 
fixed  value,  a  nine  certain  in  reference  to  all  other 
values,  and  that  happens  when  it  is  sought  with  a 
premium,  it  is  necessarily  exported. 

To  give  a  premium  to  procore  gold,  as  the  Bank  of 
France  sometimes  does,  is,  then,  to  depreciate  in  an 
exact  proportion  the  relative  value  of  tbe  notes,  to 
encourage  demands  for  repayment  of  the  same  notes, 
to  favor  tbe  withdrawal  of  gold  or  silver  from  cir- 
culatioD  with  a  view  to  speculation ;  it  is  again  to 
raise  artiBcially  the  price  of  drafla  on  the  foreigner, 
and  thus  to  increase  the  charges  of  importation ;  it 
is  only  to  serve  the  interests  of  some  houses  suffi- 
ciently rich,  sufficiently  powerful  to  be  prepared  to 
act  apon  all  the  places,  to  profit  by  the  smallest  varia- 
tions in  tbe  rate  of  exchange  or  in  the  price  of  the 
precious  metals. 

It  is  certain  that  the  rate  of  exchange,  when  it  is 
not  falsified  by  operations  in  a  contrary  direction, 
ought  to  indicate  perfectly  the  direction  that  gold 
takes  or  ought  to  take. 

It  remains,  consequently,  well  established  that  the 
movementso{ex.^ct  or  import  of  tbe  precious  metals, 
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of  which  we  are  pointing  out  the  real  causes,  have  no 
relation  with  the  variations  of  the  rate  of  interest. 

All  the  observations  in  this  respect  can  concen- 
trate themselves  particularly  on  the  movements  be- 
tween France  and  England,  or  rather  between  Paris 
and  London,  because  these  two  places  are  justly  con> 
sidered  as  the  regulations  of  the  Eichange ;  they  cen- 
tralise, in  eSect,  in  great  part,  the  liquidation  of  the 
exchanges  of  the  whole  world. 

Now,  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  presently,  from 
official  figures,  that,  before  as  after  the  law  of  1857, 
there  have  frequently  been  digressions  from  1^  to  3 
per  cent,  between  the  rate  of  interest  of  the  two 
Banks,  sometimes  in  favor  of  Paris,  sometimes  in 
favor  of  London,  without  the  reserve  of  the  one  or 
the  other  having  suffered  from  it  the  least  in  the 
world. 

Experience  demonstrates  again  that,  in  these  same 
years  when  gold  took  quite  naturally  the  direction  of 
France,  for  the  reasons  that  we  have  given,  the  re- 
serve of  the  Bank  of  England  has  remained  con- 
stantly very  high;  which  proves  that  the  trade  of 
the  precious  metals  in  England  supports  itself  from 
the  true  sources,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  producing 
countries,  and  that  it  is  constantly  at  the  height  of 
all  the  wants  interior  or  ei.tetior. 

We  are  able  to  convince  ourselves  at  last,  by  the 
facta  which  come  to  be  exposed,  that  the  sending  of 
specie  into  France  was,  on  the  part  of  England, 
forced,  inevitable;  whatever  might  have  been  the 
variations  of  the  rate  of  interest,  this  current  could 
not  be  turned  aside. 
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The  Bank  of  Fraoce  bad  then  absolutely  nothing; 
to  fear  for  its  melalHc  rotcrves  from  tbe  raising  of 
the  diseount  with  our  neighbonrs. 

Our  country  has  always  obtained,  agwnst  its  pro- 
ducts, all  the  quantity  of  gold  of  which  it  has  been 
in  want;  it  ought  to  count,  for  this  title,  upon  all 
that  is  due  to  it  in  cucbange  for  the  surplus  of  the 
products  enportod  into  England.  The  Bank  alone 
b&a  failed  in  it,  because  it  has  not  employed  the  aame 
means;  instead  of  simply  buying  the  gold  with'its 
capital,  it  has  only  uselessly  augmented  the  mass, 
already  conHiderabte,  of  its  engagements ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  numerous  warnings  which  have  been 
given  to  it,  it  has  persisted  in  this  system  so  fatal  to 
trade. 

Ill  acting  thus,  the  Bank  has  not  sufficiently  re- 
membered that  its  situation  towards  the  holders  of 
its  notes  was  that  of  debtor  to  creditor;  that  the 
more  a  debtor  multiplies  his  engagements,  the  more 
his  position  becomes  precarious  and  dangerous ;  that 
he  can  only  ameliorate  it  by  making  intervene  hia 
capital  in  the  recognised  necessary  proportions. 

The  employ  that  it  would  be  able  to  make  of  its 
capital,  in  seeing  beforehand  its  eventual  wants  of 
specie,  had  even  been  very  prolitable ;  for,  if  it  had 
wished  to  devote  pari  to  purchases  of  bdls  of  ex- 
change in  London,  it  would  have  been  able  to  prolit 
by  the  elevation  of  discount  in  England  to  effect  in- 
vestments at  8  and  9  per  cent.,  whilst  adopting  tbe 
way  it  has  followed,  it  has  restrained  trade,  and  has 
wotlted  8,|,a\T\6i  lt\e  object  which  it  proposed  to  itself, 
'nhi\&t  t\ie  VousiM,,  ■«V\iii.  m^  0^\'y(fc.'y4  W*«  recourse 
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o  credit  to  furniBh  the  Bank  with  the  gold  vhicb  it 
demands  of  them,  are  under  the  necessity  of  exacting 
JTom  it  a  higher  premium  to  cover  themselvCB  for 
the  supplementary  interest  which  was  imposed  on 
them. 

The  rate  of  the  exchange  is,  then,  independent  of 
the  reserve  of  the  banks  and  of  the  rate  of  interest. 
This  independence  confirms  the  principles  that  we 
have  laid  down  at  the  commencement,  and  reduces 
to  ifotbitig  the  false  assertions  accepted  by  superficial 
minds,  which,  stopping  at  the  appearance  of  things, 
persuade  themaelvee,  contrary  to  all  the  facta,  that 
the  arbitrary  fixing  of  the  interest  can  have  any 
action  whatever  on  the  importance  of  our  metallic 
reserves. 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  ACT 


PROVIDE  A  NATIONAL  CURRENCY, 


A  PLEDGE   OF  UNITED   STATES   BOKDS, 

AND   TO    PKOVIDE    FOR    THE 

CIBCDXATION  AND  REDEMPTION  THEREOF. 


Approved  June  3, 1864 


Sec.  1.  Eatabliahea  a  Currency  Bureau,  with  Comp- 
troller and  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
Clerks,  &c. 

Sec.  2.  Seal  of  Bureau,  &c. 

Sec.  3.  Offices,  &c. 

Sec.  4.  States  bonds  defined. 

Sec.  5.  Associates  not  less  than  fire. 

Articles  of  association  prescribed. 

Sec.  6.  Preliminary  certificate  prescribed. 

Sec.  7,  No  association  shall  be  organised  with  a 
less  capital  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  nor 
in  a  city  whose  population  exceeds  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons, with  a  less  capital  than  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  :  Provided,  That  banks  with  a  capital  of  not 
less  ^:Wii  Mt'j  thousand  dollars  may,  with  the  approval 
o£  tUeSeccCtarj  <A  ■flaa'^.^wsssri  ,\k.  ci^juuaed  in  any 
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place  the  population  of  vhich  does  not  exceed  six 
thousand  inhahitantB, 

Sec.  8.  Corporate  organisatioii.  Corporate  powers 
for  20  years  from  its  organisation. 

Power  to  appoint  Directors,  &c. 

Sec.  9.  Directors  qualification,  oath,  &c. 

Sec.  10.  Annual  election  and  duration  of  of&ce,  kc. 

Sec.  11.  Votes  of  Shareholders,  &c. 

Sec.  12.  Capital  stock  to  be  divided  into  shares  of 
one  fanndred  dollars  each.  Bights  of  shareholders 
and  creditors.     Limited  liability. 

Sec.  13.  Power  to  increase  or  reduce  capital  stock 
under  provisions. 

Sec.  14.  Fifty  per  cent.,  at  least,  of  capital  stock 
to  be  paid  in  before  business  commenced ;  and  the 
remainder  to  be  paid  in  instalments  of  at  least  10 
per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount  of  capital  as  frequently 
as  one  instalment  at  the  end  of  each  succeeding  month 
from  the  time  of  commencing  business ;  and  the  pay- 
ment of  each  instalment  to  be  certified  by  the  Comp- 
troller, under  oath,  by  the  president  or  cashier  of  the 
association. 

Sec.  15.  Delinquent  shareholders,  sale  of  capital 
stock. 

Sec.  16.  Every  Association,  before  commenting 
business,  to  transfer  and  deliver  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  any  United  States  registered 
bonds,  bearing  interest,  to  an  amount  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand  dollars  nor  less  than  one-third  of  the 
capital  stock  paid  in,  which  bonds  to  be  deposited 
with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  &c. 

Sec.  17.  Condition  of  Association  to  be  examined 
before  granting  certificate.  3  h 


tory  es- 
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Sec.  18.  Certificate  grauteil   after  satisfactory  « 
amiiiatioD.     Certificate  to  be  published. 

Sec,  19,  Transfer  of  bonds  by  Associations,  I 

Sec.  20.  Duties  of  Comptroller  upon  transfer. 

Sec.  21.  The  Association,  on  transfer  and  delivery 
of  bonds,  to  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Comp- 
troUor  of  the  Currency  circulating  notes  of  different 
denominations,  in  blank,  equal  in  amount  to  90  per 
cent,  of  the  current  market  value  of  the  United  States 
boitds  BO  transferred  and  delivered,  but  not  esceeding 
90  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  said  bonds  at  the 
par  value  thereof,  if  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  5  ])cr  cent,  per  annum,  and  at  no  time  the  tot^ 
amount  of  such  notes,  issued  to  any  such  Association, 
to  exceed  the  amount  at  such  time  actually  paid  in 
of  its  capital  stock. 

Sec.  22.  The  entire  amount  of  notes  for  circula- 
tion to  be  issued  not  to  exceed  300,000,000  of  dollars. 
In  order  to  furnish  suitable  notes  for  circulation,  the 
Comptroller  of  iJie  Currency,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  cause  plates  and 
dies  to  be  engraved,  and  to  have  printed  therefrom, 
aud  numbered,  such  quantity  of  circulating  notes,  in 
blank,  of  the  denominations  of  one  dollar,  two  dollars, 
three  dollars,  five  dollars,  ten  dollars,  twenty  dollars, 
fifty  dollars,  one  hundred  dollars,  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  one  thousand  dollars,  as  may  be  required  to  sup- 
ply the  Associations  entitled  to  receive  tbe  same; 
such  notes  to  be  signed  and  sealed,  &c  Provided, 
That  not  more  than  one-sixth  part  of  such  notes  be 
of  a  U'.aa  denomination  than  five  dollars,  and  that  after 
Specie  pa^me"R\s  ^■(Si.NattwfeWTOad  no  notes  to  be  fiir- 
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Sec.  23.  Every  such  Association  authorised  to  issue 
and  circulate  as  money  such  promissory  notes  payable 
on  demand  by  such  Association  at  its  place  of  busi- 
ness, and  such  notes  to  be  received  at  par  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  in  payment  of  taxes,  excises, 
public  lauds,  and  all  other  dues  to  the  United  States, 
except  for  duties  on  imports ;  and  also  for  all  salaries 
and  other  debts  and  demands  oving  by  the  United 
States  to  individuals.  Corporations,  and  Associations 
vithia  the  United  States,  except  interest  on  the  public 
debt  and  in  redemption  of  the  national  currency. 
Issue  of  other  notes  forbidden. 

Sec.  24.  Provision  for  worn,  mutilated,  and  lost 
currency. 

Sec.  25.  Periodicalexaminationof  bondsdeposited. 

Sec.  36.  Bonds  deposited  to  be  exclusively  as  secu- 
rity. Interest  on  bonds,  bow  paid.  Proceedings  on 
depreciation  of  bonds  deposited,  Src. 

Sec.  37.  Punishment  for  delivering  or  issuing  notes, 
except  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  28,  What  real  estate  Associations  may  hold. 

Sec.  29.  Limitation  of  liability  of  customers. 

Set.  30.  Interestonloansanddiscounts  prescribed. 
-  Usury  and  penalties. 

Sec.  31.  Every  Association  ii;  the  cities  after  named 
to  have  at  all  times  on  hand,  in  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States,  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  25  per 
cent,  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  its  notes  in  circula- 
tion, and  its  deposits ;  and  every  other  association  to 
have  at  all  times  on  hand,  in  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States,  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  15  per 
cent,  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  its  notes  in  circula- 
3h2 
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tkm,  and  of  its  deposits.  And  whenever  the  lawfol 
money  of  any  Aasocialion  in  any  of  the  cities  aSter 
nanicd  shall  be  below  the  amount  of  25  per  cent,  of 
itH  circulation  and  deposits,  and  whenever  the  lavfiU 
money  of  any  other  Association  shall  be  belovr  15  per 
cent,  of  its  circulation  and  deposits,  such  Association 
shall  not  increase  its  liabilities  by  making  any  new 
loans  or  di^icounts  otherwise  than  by  discounting  or 
purchasing  bills  of  exchange  payable  at  sight,  nor 
make  any  dividend  of  its  profits  nntil  the  required 
proportion  between  the  aggregate  amount  of  ita  out- 
standing notes  of  circulation  and  deposits  and  its 
lawful  money  of  (ho  I'nitod  Stiites  shall  be  restored : 
Provided,  That  three-fifths  of  said  15  per  cent,  may 
consist  of  balances  due  to  an  Association  available  for 
the  redemption  of  its  circulating  notes  from  Associa- 
tions approved  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
ill  the  cities  of  Saint  Louis,  Louisville,  Chicago,  De- 
troit,  Milwaukie,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  NewYork, 
Albany,  Leavenworth,  San  Francisco,  and  Washing- 
ton city  :  Provided,  also,  That  clearing-house  certifi- 
cates, representing  specie  or  lawful  money  specially 
deposited  for  the  purpose  of  any  clearing-house  Asso- 
ciation, shall  be  deemed  to  be  lawful  money  in  the 
possession  of  any  Association  belonging  to  such  clear- 
ing house  holding  and  owning  such  certificate,  and 
shall  be  considered  to  be  part  of  the  lawful  money 
which  such  Associatiou  is  required  to  have  under  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  section :  Provided,  That 
the  c\t\ea  of  Charleston  and  Richmond  may  be  added 
to  t\ie  \w^  o^  t\\]vt«,  "to.  •OtiK.'S.^vsaal.  Associations  of 
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which  other  Associations  may  keep  three-fifths  of 
their  lawful  money,  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  condition  of  the 
Southern  States  will  warrant  it. 

Association  failing  to  make  good  the  reserve  may 
be  wound  up. 

Sec.  32.  Certain  Associations  to  redeem  at  par  in 
New  York. 

Associations  to  redeem  at  par  in  certain  cities. 

Associations  failing  to  select  banks  of  redemption 
to  be  closed. 

Every  association  to  redeem  its  circulating  notes  at 
its  own  counter,  at  par,  in  lawful  money,  on  demand. 
Also  to  take  and  receive  at  par,  for  any  debt  or  lia- 
bility, any  and  all  notes  or  bills  issued  by  any  Asso- 
ciation existing  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  33.  Half-yearly  dividends  to  be  declared  of 
so  much  of  the  net  profits  as  the  Association  shall 
judge  expedient;  but  before  declaring  a  dividend, 
one-tenth  part  of  the  net  profits  of  the  preceding 
half-year  to  be  carried  to  the  surplus  fund,  until  the 
same  shall  amount  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
stock. 

Sec.  34.  Quarterly  reports.  Comptroller  to  pub- 
lish abstracts.  Association  to  publish  reports.  In 
addition  to  the  quarterly  reports,  the  Association  to 
make  a  statement,  under  oath  of  the  president  or 
cashier,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  each  month,  showing 
the  condition  of  the  Association  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  preceding  the  date  of  such  statement  in  re- 
spect of  the  following  items  and  particulars,  to  wit, 
average  amount  of  loans  and  discounts,  specie,  and 
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other  lawful  money  belonging  to  the  . 
drponits,  and  circulation.  And  Associations  in  other 
(ilace^  than  those  cities  named  in  the  31st  section  to 
return  the  amount  due  to  them  available  for  the  re- 
demption of  this  circulation. 

Sec.  35.  Xo  Association  to  make  any  loan  or  dis- 
count on  the  security  of  the  shares  of  its  own  capital 
stock,  nor  be  the  purchniser  or  holder  of  any  such 
shares,  unless  such  security  or  purchase  shall  be  oe- 
cesoary  to  prevent  loss  upon  a  debt  previously  con- 
tracted in  good  faith ;  and  stock  so  purchased  or  re- 
quired to  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  at  public  or  private 
sale,  within  sis  months  from  the  time  of  its  purchase, 
in  default  a  receiver  may  be  appointed  to  close  up 
the  business  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  36.  Limitation  of  indebtedness  prescribed. 

Sec.  37.  Pledge  of  notes  of  circulation  enjoined. 

Sec.  38.  Withdrawal  of  capital  stock  enjoined. 
Cividends  restricted  if  losses  have  occurred.  Bad 
debts  defined. 

Sec.  39.  Circulation  of  depreciated  currency  for- 
bidden. 

Sec.  40.  Names,  residence,  &c.  of  shareholders. 

Sec.  41.  Care  and  control  of  plates,  dies,  &c.  Ex- 
penses defrayed.     Taxes,  8m:.  be. 

Sec.  42.  Liquidation. 

Sec.  43.  Duties  of  Treasurer  on  payment  of  notes 
in  liquidation.     Mutilation  of  redeemed  notes. 

Sec.  44.  Conversion  of  State  banks  into  National. 
Organisation  certificate. 

Sbarea  o^  S\A\a  bs-aks  upon  conversion. 
Banking  \ix\V'Ae%e»  cotA«i«&.,   ^vg*»i.^  Associa- 
tions convettei^vQm%\.^'w.'Qia^- 
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Sec.  45.  Financial  Sfents.  Secnrity  required. 
National  Currency  notes  received  at  par. 

Sec.  46.  Protest  of  notes  and  proceedings  thereou, 
&c.  &c. 

Sec.  47.  Proceedings  of  Comptroller  on  notice  of 
protest.  Sec.  Sec. 

Sec.  48.  Sale  at  auction  of  bonds  of  failing  Aaso- 
datioD. 

Sec.  49.  Private  sale  of  bonds. 

Sec.  50.  Receiver  and  his  duties.  Sec.  &c. 

Sec.  51.  Fees  for  protests,  &a. 

Sec.  52.  Acts  prejudicial  to  creditors  in  coatem- 
plation  of  insolvency. 

Sec.  53.  Malfeasance  of  officers  and  directors. 

Sec.  64.  Visitor.     Appointment  and  duties  of. 

Sec.  55.  Misdemeanor  of  officers. 

Sec.  56.  Suits  and  proceedings  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  57.  Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  68.  Mutilation  of  paper  issued  ander  this 
Act. 

Sec.  59.  Forgery,  &c. 

Sec.  60.  Making  or  engraving  plates,  Sec. 

Sec.  61.  Annual  report  of  Comptroller  of  Currency. 

Sec.  62.  Original  Act  repealed. 

Sec.  63.  Executors,  Administrators,  guardians,  and 
trustees  holding  stock  as  such. 

Sec.  64.  Kights  of  Congress  reserved. 


Approved,  June  3,  1864. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  Abstract  that,  the  Ame- 
rican System  of  Free-Banking  is  nothing  more  than 
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a  Licence-8y»teai,  ou  the  uncertain  gaarantec  of  60-        " 
verutnent  Securities,  to  the  extent  of  300,000,000  of 
doilan. 

In  addition  to  the  objections  already  noticed,  and 
Tihicli,  iu  this  country,  must  be  fatal  iu  practice,  it  is 
obvious  that,  freedom  of  banking  is  more  restricted 
in  the  United  States  of  America  than  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

Ill  England  tliere  is  no  restriction  on  banking,  the 
issue  of  notes  being  separate  and  distinct  from  bank- 
ing. 

In  the  United  States  the  issue  of  notes  is  practi- 
cally made  a  necessary  part  of  banking.  The  issue 
being  limited  and,  therefore,  confined  to  a  certain 
number  of  banks,  the  effect  is  to  restrict  the  freedom 
of  banking,  as  well  as  to  make  the  demand  of  capital 
nearly  double  the  amount  required  for  conducting  the 
same  amount  of  business  in  England  or  France  or 
any  other  country  in  Europe. 

It  is  also  manifest  that  the  Government  securities 
are  no  security  at  all  for  payments  in  specie. 

It  must  be  unnecessary  to  point  out  in  detail  the 
many  other  inconveniences  of  this  system. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  astonishment  that  the  Author 
heard  some  of  the  most  eminent  merchants  of  Liver- 
pool advocate  the  free  banking  system  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  when  he  lately  visited  Liverpool 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  their  opinions  on  this 
subject. 
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Monsieur  Wolowski,  Membre  de  Plnstitut^.et  Pre- 
sident de  TAcademie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Poli- 
tiques  k  Paris^  having  done  the  Author  the  honour 
to  write  to  him  at  much  length  in  several  letters^ 
with  remarks  on  his  book,  and  those  remarks  being 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  existing  system  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  Author,  out  of  respect  to  the  posi- 
tion and  reputation  of  M.  Wolowski,  as  an  authority 
on  this  subject,  has  thought  it  proper  to  give  the 
substance  of  this  correspondence,  by  a  few  extracts, 
in  English,  from  the  Author's  own  letters,  in  answer 
to  M.  Wolowski,  which  sufficiently  explain  the  points 
in  difference.  To  give  the  whole  correspondence 
would  occupy  too  much  space,  and  as  the  points  in 
difference  are  stated  in  M.  Wolowski's  own  words 
in  the  Author's  answers,  the  following  extracts  will 
suffice  to  present  those  differences  to  the  reader.  And 
it  may  be  remarked  that  M.  Wolowski  has  stated, 
with  as  much  clearness  as  could  be  expected  in  a 
correspondence,  the  points  generally  advanced  by  the 
advocates  of  the  English  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844. 

By  thus  bringing  the  opinion  of  M.  Wolowski  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  evidence  of  the  MM.  Pereire, 
justice  is  rendered  to  both  parties,  and  readers  will 
judge  for  themselves. 

EXTRACTS 

From  the  Author's  letters,  in  answer  to  Monsieur 
Wolowski. 


"la  ttttfi  !•  jnm 


at    IIMll    III!    Iltfllj   III     II    Jll    OBtfcOi^itiK 


k«fb^ 


hUi 


euffwi'.T  Tni-ier»t»d  vt^it  H*°»mr_i.  I  will  roof  ae 
n>T  ansv^  to  tbat  pcut.  Bat.  admimns  ibe  abi- 
HcT  vitb  which  Toa  Kate  toot  ofi^ecaoa*,  I  «uh 
TOO  Lad  been  more  esptich  in  the  expraskn  of  roar 
opicioQ  oo  aome  of  the  l^-j^mf  poinis. 

Voo  »aT : — "  VwB  to«»  ptiigpei  qoe  les  <Tises 
TiCTceat  do  roa/  «/  momej,  et  noa  da  v««/  of  ca- 

I  dosar  so. 

Bin  vhat  do  too  lar  ? 

Yoa  next  saj : — "  Fnfin  toos  regardez  la  mooiuie 
comme  improdocdTe." 

I  do. 

Bat,  do  TOO '' 

Yoor  great  French  antboritr,  Ba^tiat,  1  think,  so 
con?idertd  it. 

Yon  go  on  to  saj- : — "  A  mes  veiii  elle  est  one 
mzchiue  energirj-je,  ctfle  qui  rend  le  plas  en  propor- 
tion de  ce  qaVlIe  coiite," 


*  Tfifse  were  kiniUj  forwardeti  bj  U.  W<4o««ki  to  tb« 
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Do  you  mean  by  this  that  a  machine^  however 
powerful,  is  productive  ? 

Gold  is  an  instrument  of  great  power;  so  is  a 
steam-engine,  or  a  plough ;  but  these  are  all  unpro* 
ductive. 

Gold  represents  services  performed,  the  equivalent 
for  which  has  not  yet  been  given.  Gold,  therefore, 
commands  services,  or  human  efforts,  and  those  ef- 
forts may  be  productive,  not  the  gold.  So  of  the 
steam-engine  and  the  plough. 

I  wish  I  had  a  better  understanding  of  your  own 
opinion  than  you  have  conveyed  to  me  on  this  part  of 
the  question. 

But  I  am  glad  you  admit  that,  ^'en  substituant 
simplement  le  papier  k  Tor,  suivant  vous,  P&jui- 
libre  des  prix  ne  saurait  Stre  alter^e, — k  condition 
qu'on  reste  dans  la  limite,  et  qu^on  ait  toujours  de 
Tor  k  volont^, — vous  tournez  ainsi  dans  un  cercle 
vicieux." 

In  this  circle,  with  your  admission,  I  hope  to  turn 
you  round  to  my  opinion. 

You  agree  with  me  that,  ''Le  pays  n*a  rien  k 
craindre  tant  que  la  balance  est  favorable.^'  You 
say — "  Qui,  mais  comment  la  maintenir  telle  ?"  My 
book  answers  this ;  but  I  will  answer  this  again,  at 
another  time,  and  show  you  that  this  admission  is 
enough  for  me.  You  go  on  about  exaggerating 
prices  by  means  of  a  purely  artificial  issue,  but  I 
cannot  allow  you  to  reason  thus  after  your  admis- 
sion, and  you  know  that  I  do  not  advocate  a  purely 
artificial  issue. 

But,  we  must  all  agree  with  you  that,  ''  rien  n'est 
beau  que  le  vrai.^' '' 
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17th  October,  1865. 


"  I  write  to  you  again  from  my  retirement  in  the 
countryj  before  my  return  to  LondoD,  and  before  I 
have  had  the  benefit  of  reading  your  works,  which  I 
shall  moat  carefully  study  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

But  I  have  very  carefully  coiiBldered  the  letter 
which  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  write  to  me, 
and  I  collect  that  you  agree  with  me  in  some  of  the 
leading  principles  which  govern  the  subject  of  the 
Bank  Question,  hut  that  you  dlfier  with  me  in  the 
main  conclusion. 

It  may  \k,  iia  you  say,  that  I  have  correctly  laid 
down  the  principles,  and  that  these  do  not  warrant 
my  conclusions  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  do  not 
point  out  with  sufficient  exactness  the  errors  in  my 
conclusions  to  afford  me  any  definite  ground  for  meet- 
ing you  on  the  points  of  difference. 

If  you  could  precisely  state  the  pointa  on  which 
you  differ  with  me,  with  your  reasons  shortly  for 
such  difference,  I  might  hope  to  give  you  concise  an- 
swers, with  some  good  effect ;  but  I  am  afraid,  if  I 
were  to  attempt  to  follow  you  through  the  wide  range 
of  your  remarks,  that  would  lead  only  to  a  desultory 
and  very  lengthy  controversy,  which  few  if  any  readers 
would  have  the  courage  to  face. 

You  say: — "L'idee  fondamentale  qui  nous  divise 
est  ccltc  dc  la  fonction  de  la  monnaic.  A  mcs  yeux, 
rien  de  plus  substantiel  que  cette  marchandise,  ac- 
ceptee  paftout  presqu'au  meme  taui,  que  ce  medium 
destine  k  equilibrer  les  transactions  entre  tons  et  par- 
tout;  rien  ne  saurait  remplacer  cette  mesure  com- 
0|^ie  de  Ibl  valcur,  ni  le  pouvoir  d'echange  nniverscl, 
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qui  lui  appartient.  J'attache  plus  dMmportance  k  la 
fixit^  et  k  la  solidite  de  cet  instrument^  qu  &  P^conomie 
qui  r&ulte  de  Partifiee  au  moyen  duquel  le  papier 
peut  toujours^  dans  une  faible  mesure^  remplacer  For. 
Surtout  dans  un  pays  riche  com  me  I'Angleterre^  etc/' 

Here  I  agree  with  you^  though  I  do  not  know 
why  you  call  money  "  merchandise/'  money  being  only 
the  instrument  or  means  of  transfer. 

What,  then,  do  you  mean  when  you  say : — '*  L'id^e 
fondamentale  qui  nous  divise  est  celle  de  la  fonctioti 
de  la  monnaie ''  ? 

I  do  not  know  what  you  call  on  me  to  answer.  I 
liave,  in  my  book,  (p.  30  et  seq.)  ... 


explained  what  I  mean  by  the  terms  capital  and 
money. 

But  these  have  been  best  explained  by  the  illustri- 
ous Bastiat,  and  if  you  differ  with  me  "  sur  PidSe 
fondamentale  de  la  fonction  de  la  monnaie"  you  differ 
with  that  eminent  authority. 

I  understand  you  to  say  that,  you  differ  with  me, 
but  I  cannot  make  out  the  exact  points  of  differ- 
ence. 

You  say  : — "  D'ailleurs,  I'economie  dont  vous  vous 
pr^occupez,  est-elle  r^lle,  ne  c^dez-vous  point  ici  k 
I'illusion  commune  ?'' 

How  am  I  to  answer  this  otherwise  than  by  re- 
ferring you  to  my  book,  which,  I  think,  gives  the  com- 
plete answer  ? 

You  say : — "  Les  avantages  naturels  du  billet,  per- 
sonne  ne  les  apprecie  plus  que  moi,"  and  you  then 
give  excellent  reasons  for  your  appreciation. 
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Here,  again,  we  agree. 

You  then  go  on  to  say :— "  C'est  ainsi  qu'il  ^pargne 
snr  Tinstrumeut  metallique,  non  en  le  remplo^ant, 
etc.," — substiluant  would  have  been  a  more  accurate 
word.  But,  if  the  note  do  not  rejilace,  or  be  not  siilv- 
Btituted  for,  the  metallic  instrument,  how  does  the 
note -spare  [" epargne")  "I'inatrument  metallique?" 
It  ia  by  the  substitution  of  notes  ("  k  couditiou  qu'on 
reste  dans  la  liinite")  for  the  metallic  instruuieiit, 
that  the  metallic  instrument  is  spared  {eparjfni). 

The  notes  (I  say,  with  yoiil  ninst  rest  upon  gold, 
and  must  be  convertible  into  gold  on  demand  ;  but,  for 
this,  I  say, (assuming  always  a  sufScient  supply  to  meet 
the  ordinary  demand)  the  credit  of  the  country  is  a 
sufficient  security,  and  thus  the  gold  w  spared,  until 
the  actual  dcmaud  for  it  be  made. 

But  this,  if  I  understand  your  meaning,  you  deny, 
and  you  say :  when  the  notes  are  issued  the  gold  must 
be  provided,  whether  the  demand  for  it  be  made  or 
not. 

Now,  I  say,  in  that  case,  the  gold  is  Dot  spareil, 
(Epargne),  and  nothing  is  gained,  and  then  it  were 
better  to  have  a  purely  metallic  currency,  than  a 
mixed  currency  of  coia  and  paper. 

But,  with  great  deference,  I  say  that,  I  cannot  re- 
concile your  opinion  in  this  part  of  your  letter,  with 
the  opinion  which  you  express  in  the  latter  part,  where 
you  say  -. — "  En  substituant  simplcmeut  Ic  [lapicr  h 
I'or,  suivant  vous,  I'equilibre  dea  piii  ne  saurait  etre 
alterc.  Oui,  mais  c'esi  a  condition  qu'on  reale  dans 
la  limite,  ct  qu'on  ait  toujours  de  Tor  h  volonte." 
That  condition  I  propose  to  observe,  and  to  have  gold 
always  wVien  ■waatei. 
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lo  a  former  part  of  your  letter  yoa  admit  that,  gold 
IB  always  to  be  procured  at  a  price.  You  say : — 
"  Vou9  supposez  qu'il  n'eat  jamais  difficile  de  Be  pro- 
curer I'or; — Oui,  pourvu  qu'oo  le  paie  k  son  prix. 
Triste  commerce  qui  consiBterait  k  le  payer  cher  pour 
le  lirrer  bon  march£." 

That  admisBion  is  all  I  ask  for. 

I  agree  with  you,  that  would  be  a  losing  trade  on 
those  terms, 

I  do  not  propose  to  make  the  Bank  of  England  a 
trading  concern,  but  a  National  Institution  for  the 
Organisation  of  Credit  in  England,  and  the  Bank  of 
England,  with  the  real  and  the  credit  capital,  which  I 
propoae,  would  soon  stop  that  losing  trade  and  turn  it 
to  profitable  account. 

If  it  be  said  that,  the  Bank  of  England,  purchasing 
gold,  under  such  circumatancea,  hy  sale  of  its  Govern- 
ment  Securities,  would  depreciate  the  Public  Funds, 
allow  me  to  ask,  in  the  words  of  Monsieur  Isaac 
Pereire : — "  Lorsque  la  Banque  allegue,  pour  moti& 
de  sa  r&istaace  i>  vendre  ses  rentes,  le  danger  de  pro- 
duire  une  trop  forte  d^pr^ation  dans  leg  court,  pour- 
quoi  n'hesite-t-elle  jamais  lorsqu'il  s'agit  d'imposer 
aux  autres  cette  mCme  depredation  et  en  mgme  temps 
celle  de  toutes  les  valeurs,  en  diminuant  brusquement 
ses  avances,  et  en  rejetaut aiuBi  subitement  une  masse 
de  titres  sur  la  place  "  ? 

The  point  in  this  question  I  have  dwelt  upon  with 
great  force  of  facts  in  my  book  and  I  should  like  to 
see  the  answer. 

But,  after  all,  allow  me  to  put  this  simple  question 
to  you,  as  advocating  the  principle  of  our  Bank  Act  of 
1844. 
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If  you  approve  of  the  iBsue  of  Credit  Notes  to  the 
amount  of  £14,000,000  sterling,— Why  do  you  object 
to  exteod  the  issue  to  .eJO.OOO.OOO  ? 

In  answering  this  question,  I  would  beg  you  to  bear 
in  mind  your  admissions ; — "  &  condition  qu'on  regie 
dana  la  limite,  et  qu'on  ait  toujours  de  I'or  k  volonte ;" 
— and  again, — "  qu'il  n'est  jamais  difficile  de  se  pro- 
curer de  I'or,  pourvu  qu'on  le  paie  u  eon  pris," 

It  ia  quite  immaterial  to  me  what  the  price  is.  If  it 
be  the  market  price,  and  that  it  must  be. 

Rut  you  mistake  me  when  you  write ; — "  Vous  dites 
— .'Le  billet  a  toujours  valu  I'or?" — I  have  not  said 
so,  but  quite  the  contrary.  And  you  add : — "  Oui, 
depuis  1844>,  nou  quaud  il  1'expulsait,  en  tenant  le 
prix  du  numeraire,  au-dcssous  de  celui  des  autres 
marches,"  And  you  further  add  : — "  Vous  voulea 
maintenir  un  taux  maximum  invariable  de  I'escompte 
&  4%,  et  conserver  I'equilibre  des  valeurs  metalliques 
avec  le  reste  du  monde,"  In  this  also,  you  seem  to 
mistake  me. 

I  say,  {p.  84,)  "  Since  the  resumption  of  Cash  pay- 
ments in  1819,  the  Bank  of  England  note  has  never 
suffered  discredit  or  depreciation." 

I  do  not  propose  to  maintain  an  invariable  maximum 
rate  of  discount  at  4  per  cent, 

I  propose  only  to  fix  that  as  the  maximtan  for  the 
Bank  of  England,  leaving  it  open  to  all  the  other 
Banks,  Discount  Houses,  and  Bill-brokers  to  discount 
at  what  rate  they  please. 

I  say,  (p.  225) — "It  is  do  wrong  to  any  one,  and 
no  infringement  of  a  natural  law,  if  the  Government 
fix  the  maximum  rate  of  discount,  and  the  maximum 
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rate  or  price  of  mocej,  called  the  Baok-rBte,  provided 
the  maximum  be  fixed  at  the  lowest  rate  which  the 
welfare  of  the  State  permits. 

These  seem  to  be  important  differences  betweeii 
what  you  suppose  me  to  say,  and  what  I  do  say,  and 
mean. 

I  should  consider  it  of  great  importance,  for  leading 
to  a  satisfactory  settlement,  if  we  could  come  to  a 
clear  understanding  and  agreement  on  this  question ; 
or  even  if  we  could  distinctly  determine  what  are  our 
points  of  difference." 

27th  October,  1865. 

"  Writing  with  the  candour  which  you  so  much  ap> 
prove  of,  and  in  which  1  so  entirely  concur  with  you, 
I  will  say  that,  after  reading  ypur  book  on  'La  Ques- 
tion des  Banques,'  you  have  uot  touched  on  any  of 
the  points  on  which  I  have,  in  my  book,  invited  the 
expression  of  opinion. 

I  think  any  further  discussion  quite  unnecessary  on 
that  part  of  the  question,  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  more  than  one  Bank  of  Issue  for  Credit 
Notes. 

I  think  it  clear  that  there  should  be  only  one  Bank 
for  the  issue  of  credit  notes,  and  that  the  amount 
issued  should  be  under  the  regulation  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

I  think  it  equally  clear  that  the  amount  of  notes 
issued  should  be  regulated  by  the  requirements,  but 
should  never  exceed  the  means  of  payment  in  gold  on 
demand. 

I  think  it  may  be  left  to  the  Hank  to  establish 
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Braocli  Banks  in  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdoin, 
according  to  tlic  requirements. 

But,  for  providing  the  means  for  the  payment  of 
thfl  Credit  Notes  in  Gold  on  demand,  I  think  it 
essential  that  the  Bank  ehould  be  provided  with  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  real  capital. 

I  tliink  M.  Isaac  Pereire  would  he  satisfied  with  the 
settlement  of  the  Question  on  these  principles. 

Your  book  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  ques- 
tion "  de  Punitidei  billets." 

1  consider  this  qoestion  disposed  of,  and  I  am  not 
inclined  to  discuss  a  question,  which,  I  think,  is  not 
open  to  argument. 

Your  book,  therefore,  fails  to  interest  me. 

But,  if  you  and  the  MM.  Pereire  agree  with  me 
on  these  principles,  the  Question  is  substantially 
settled  between  us,  and  we  together  may,  perhaps,  as- 
sist in  bringing  about  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  this 
Question  with  our  respective  Governments. 

I  beg  you  to  excuse  me  for  presenting  the  question 
to  you  in  this  short  way,  hut  I  really  think,  it  is  only 
by  reducing  it  to  a  few  simple  and  well  defined  points, 
that  a  question  of  this  complex  nature  can  ever  he 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  settlement." 

It  is  due  to  M.  Wolowski  to  add  that,  in  one  of  his 
letters  he  makes  ample  acknowledgment  of  the  advan- 
tages of  bank  notes,  in  the  following  words,  trans- 
lated : — "  No  one  appreciates  more  than  I  do  the  na- 
iwal  advantages  of  notes.  Their  essence  lies  in  the 
facility  of  transmission,  io  the  rapidity  of  settling  ac- 
counts, m  tbe  convenience  of  the  evolutions,  in  the 
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"The  note  thus  spares  the  metallic  instrument, — 
not  by  replacing  it,  aince  in  this  order  of  ideas  the  note 
remains  resting  upon  a  corresponding  sum  in  gold, 
but  by  giving  it  a  more  positive  utility.  It  is  the  vork- 
ing  of  the  locomotive  and  the  rail,  instead  of  the  horse  . 
on  the  common  road.  But  the  road  is  not  coiutructed 
in  tKe  air  and  does  not  confound  itself  with  the  clouds, 
and  allow  me  to  say,  that  in  dcing  Adam  Smith  you 
have  forgotten  the  wings  of  Icarus."* 


•  See  a 


)rto  this  in  note  on  p.  663. 


^n^  foDowJDg  fhort  table  shows  the  atocka  of  W- 

lion  held  by  the  Bai.k  of  England  an 

the  Bank  of 

France,  wwk  hy  week,  during  the  current  year,  to 

8l.t  May,  I860. 

t^erk  Ending                  B«nk  of  KneUnil. 

BnlofFnoo. 

January  *  .     .       £12.380,000     . 

£16,760,000 

„     11   , 

12,070,000     . 

15,960,000 

„     18  . 

12,180.000     . 

15,520,000 

„     2S    . 

12,250,000 

15,610,000 

February  1    . 

12,350,000 

15.520,000 

8   ■ 

12,270,000     . 

10.240,000 

,.      15    . 

12,400,000     . 

16.840.000 

„      22    , 

12,970,000     . 

17,720,000 

March  1    . 

13,110,000     . 

17,960,000 

8   . 

13,150,000     . 

18,680,000 

„      15    . 

13,430,000     . 

18,920,000 

„     22    . 

13,55(1,000     . 

19,800,000 

„      29   . 

13,500,000     . 

20,320,000 

Aprils    . 

13,480,000     . 

20,200,000 

„   12    . 

13,360,000     . 

20,160.000 

„   19   . 

13,040,000     . 

20,440,000 

.,  26   . 

13,000,000     . 

20,720,000 

May  3    . 

12,710,000     . 

21,0811,000 

.,  10    . 

12,290,000     . 

20,800,000 

..  17   . 

11,850,000     . 

20.000.000 

,.  2J.   . 

11,300,000      . 

21,480,000 

„  31    ■ 

11,430,000     . 

23,120,000 

TVlc  Ba»V.  ol 

tx 

^^liW^  0^\\«i  V\\li  \Q 

tr,  1866,  with 
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7  per  cent,  as  its  discount  rate.  The  charge  for  dis- 
count was  carried  on  the  6th  of  January  to  8  per 
cent. ;  it  sunk  on  the  22n(l  February  to  7  per  cent. ; 
and  the  15th  of  March  to  6  per  cent. ;  but  it  rose  on 
the  3rd  of  May  to  9  per  cent. ;  and  on  the  12th  of 
May  to  10  per  cent.,  at  which  it  still  remains.  [1st 
of  June,  1866.] 

The  Bank  of  France  commenced  1866  with  a  dis- 
count rate  of  5  per  cent.,  reduced  to  4^  per  cent,  on 
the  15th  of  February,  4  per  cent,  on  the  22nd  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  SJ  per  cent,  on  the  23nd  of  March,  but 
advanced  again  on  the  17tb  of  May  to  4  per  cent.,  at 
which  the  rate  still  remains.     [1st.  of  June,  1866.] 

It  will  be  observed,  on  comparing  the  close  of  May 
with  the  commencement  of  January,  that,  the  bullion 
held  by  the  Bank  of  England  declined  to  the  extent 
of  £950,000,  while  the  bullion  held  by  the  Bank  of 
France  increased  during  the  same  period  to  the  ex- 
tent of  £6,360,000. 

No  comments  can  add  to  the  force  of  these  facts 
against  the  present  system  of  th(f  Bank  of  England, 
under  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844. 


The  Author  takes  this  opportunity  of  more  ei- 
prcsfily  acknowledging  the  iufurmation  which  he  has 
derived  fi'om  the  well  known  and  admirable  work  of 
Mr.  Henry  Dunning  Macleod  on  'The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Banking.' 

Also  from  "Mr.  Patteraon'H  recent  and  Talu^ile 
work  on  '  Tlie  Economy  of  Capital.' 

Also  from  Mr.  Lawson's  established  and  use^l 
work  on  'The  History  of  Banking,'  and  his  recent 
work  on  '  The  Bank  of  England  As  It  Is,  And  As  It 
Ought  To  Be.' 

And  from  the  interesting  little  volume  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Martin,  '  Stories  Of  Banks  And  Bankers.' 

The  author  has  been  favoured  with  many  private 
communications,  through  his  Publishers,  on  the 
subject  of  his  book ;  but  among  these  he  has  not 
found  anything  requiring  his  particular  notice.  , 

The  Public  Press,  as  it  is  called,  has  also  been  polite 
enough  to  notice  the  book  in  terms  more  or  less 
commendatory  ;  but,  unfortunately,  all  these  notices 
betray  profound  ignorance  on  the  subject. 

One  of  the  leading  London  Journals,  in  a  lon^ 
and  complimentary  notice  of  the  book,  gave  the 
Author  much  credit  for  his  enlightened  views  on 
this  Question;  but,  unluckily,  the  Editor  went  sn 
far  in  his  remarks  as  to  show  that,  he  not  only  mis- 
understood the  question  and  the  object  of  the  whole 
^■■k,  but,  that,  he  gave  the  Author  credit  for  main- 
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tainiug  opinions  which,  in  fact,  he  was  refuting. 
The  name  of  that  leading  journal  is  withheld  in  re- 
turn for  the  favour  of  its  obliging  intention. 

The  flippant  notice  of  the  book  in  the  '  West- 
minster Review/  for  January,  1866,  is  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  a  few  silly  remarks  on  the  title, — 
"  Organisation  of  Credit,'* — which  the  Editor  objects 
to.  This  is  simply  discreditable  to  the  Editor  of  that 
Periodical. 

The  Bank  Question  is  now  fully  and  fairly  before 
the  Public.  It  is  for  them  to  determine  the  future 
course. 


The  trianele  is  the  symbol  of  the  three  cooBtitntional 
estale-i  of  the  rralm.  supported  bv  the  People  outside, 
the  freeilnm  of  the  People  being  the  baai»  of  the  whole. 

Tlie  Circle  ie  the  svmbol  of  eteniitT,  and  the  legend 
within  records  the  three  erest  political  troths. 
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